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CHAPTER 1.® 


“J IIAT the untimely death at the age 


of fifty-eight of that great prince, 
Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, my most 
noble and generous patron, has afflicted 
me with a sorrow which I may truly call 
acerbus e¢ ingens, is nothing to the world ; 
which from one in my situation could 
expect no other, and, on the briefest 
relation of the benefits I had at his 
hands, might look for more. Were 
this all, therefore, or my task confined to 
such a relation, I should supererogate 
indeed in making this appearance. But 
I am informed that my lord Duke's 
death has revived in certain quarters those 
rumours to his prejudice which were so 
industriously put about at the time of his 
first retirement; and which, refuted as 
they were at the moment by the express 
declaration of his Sovereign, and at 
leisure by his own behaviour, as well as 
by the support which at two great crises 
he gave to the Protestant succession, 
formed always a proof of the malice, as 
iow of the persistence, of his enemies. 
Still, such as they are, and though, not 





these circumstances only, but a thousand 
others have time after time exposed them, 
I am instructed that they are again 
afloat ; and find favour in circles where to 
think ill of public men is held the first 
test of experience. And this being the 
case, and my affection for my lord such 
as is natural, I perceive a clear duty. I 
do not indeed suppose that anyone can 
at this time of day effect that which the 
sense of all good men failed to effect 
while he lived—I mean the final killing of 
those rumours ; nor is 4 plain tale likely 
to persuade those, with whom idle reports, 
constantly furbished up, of letters seen in 
France, weigh more than a consistent life. 
But my lord’s case is now, as I take itt, 
removed to the Appeal Court of Posterity; 
which nevertheless, a lie constantly iterated 
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may mislead. To provide somewhat to 


correct this, and wherefrom future _his- 
torians may draw, I who knew him well, 
and was in his confidence and in a man- 
ner in his employment at the time of Sir 
John Fenwick’s case—of which these 
calumnies were always compact—propose 
to set down my evidence here; shrink- 
ing from no fulness, at times even ven- 
turing on prolixity, and always remem- 
bering a saying of Lord Somers’, that 
often the most material part of testi- 
mony is that on which the witness values 
himself least. To adventure on this 
fulness, which in the case of many, and 
perhaps the bulk of writers, might issue 


in the surfeit of their readers, I feel. 


myself emboldened by the possession of 
a brief and concise manner of writing; 


which, acquired in the first place in the | 


circumstances presently to appear, was 
later improved by constant practise in 
the composition of my lord’s papers. 

And here some will expect me to pro- 
ceed at once to the events of the year 
1696, in which Sir John suffered, or at 
least 1695. But softly, and a little if you 
please ad ovo; still the particulars which 
enabled my lord's enemies to place a 
sinister interpretation on his conduct in 
those years had somewhat, and, alas, too 
much, to do with me. Therefore, before 
I can clear the matter up from every point 
of view, I am first to say who I am, and 
how I came to fallin the way of that great 
man and gain his approbation ; with other 
preliminary matters, relating to myself, 
whereof some do not please at this distance, 
and yet must be set down, if with a wry 
face. 

Of which, I am glad to say, that the 
worst—with one exception—comes first, 
or at least early. And with that, to pro- 
ceed ; premising always that, as in all that 
follows I am no one, and the tale is my 
lord’s, I shall deal very succinctly with 
my own concerns and chancings, and 
where I must state them for clearness 
of narration, will do so currente calamo 


(as the ancients were wont to say), and so 
forthwith to those more important matters 
with which my readers desire to be made 
acquainted. 

Suffice it, then, that I was born near 
Bishop’s Stortford, on the borders of 
Hertfordshire, in that year so truly called 
the Annus Mirabilis, 1666; my father, a 
small yeoman, my mother of no better 
stock, she being the daughter of a poor 
parson in that neighbourhood. In such 
a station she was not likely to boast much 
learning, yet she could read, and, having 
served two years in a great man’s still- 
room, had acquired notions of gentility 
that went as ill with her station as they 
were little calculated to increase her con- 
tentment. Our house lay not far from 
the high road between Ware and Bishop's 
Stortford, which furnished us with fre- 
quent opportunities of viewing the King 
and Court, who were in the habit of pass- 
ing that way two or three times in the 
year to Newmarket to see the horse-races. 
On these occasions we crowded with our 
neighbours to the side of the road, and 
gaped on the pageant, which lacked no 
show of ladies, both masked and un- 
masked, and gentlemen in all kinds of 
fripperies, and mettlesome horses that hit 
the taste of some among us better than 
eit! er. On these excursions my mother 
was ever the foremost and the most 
ready; yet it was not long before I 
learned to beware of her hand for days 
after, and expect none but gloomy looks 
and fretful answers; while my father dared 
no more spell duty for as much as a week 
than refuse the King’s taxes. 

Nevertheless, and whatever she was as 
a wife—and it is true she could ding my 
father’s ears, and, for as handsome as she 
was, there were times when he would have 
been happier with a plainer woman—I 
am far from saying that she was a bad 
mother. Indeed, she was a kind, if 
fickle, and passionate one, wiser at large 
and in intention than in practice and in 
small matters. Yet if for one thing only, 
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and putting aside natural affection—in 
which I trust I am not deficient—she 
deserved to be named by me with undy- 
ing gratitude. For having learned to 
read, but never to write, beyond, that is, 
the rifle of her maiden name, she valued 
scholarship both by that she had and 
that he had not; and in the year after I 
was breeched, prevailed on my father who, 
for his part, good man, never advanced 
beyond the Neck Verse, to bind me to the 
ancient Grammar School at Bishop’s Stort- 
fo d, then kept by a Mr. G 

I believe that there were some who 
thought this as much beyond our pre- 
tensions as our small farm fell below the 
homestead of a man of substance; and 
for certain, the first lesson I learned at 
that school was to behave myself lowly 
and reverently to all my betters, being 
trounced on arrival by three squires’ sons, 
and afterwards, in due order and grada- 
tion, by all who had or affected gentility. 
To balance this I found that I had the 
advantage of my master’s favour, and that 
for no greater a thing than the tinge of 
my father’s opinions. For whereas the 
commonalty in that country, asin all the 
eastern counties, had been for the Parlia- 
ment in the late troubles, and still loved 
a patriot, my father was a King’s man; 
which placed him high in Mr. G ’s 
estimation, who had been displaced by 
the Rump and hated all of that side, and 
not for the loss of his place only, but, 
and in a far greater degree, for a thing 
which befell him later, after he had 
withdrawn to Oxford. For being of St. 
John’s College, and seeing all that rich 
and loyal foundation at stake, he en- 
tered himself in a body of norse which 
was raised among the younger collegians 
and servants; and probably if he had 
been so lucky as to lose an eye or an arm 
in the field of honour, he would have for- 
given Oliver all, and not the King’s suffer- 
ings only, but his own. But in place of 
that it was his ill-chance to be one of a 
troop that, marching at night by the river 
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near Wallingford, took fright at nothing 
and galloped to Abingdon without draw- 
ing rein; for which reason, and because 
an example was needed, they were dis- 
banded. True, I never heard that the 
fault on that occasion lay with our master, 
nor that he was a man of less courage 
than his neighbours ; but he took the 
matter peculiarly to heart, and never 
forgave the Roundheads the slur they 
had unwittingly cast on his honour; on 
the contrary, and in the event, he regu- 
larly celebrated the thirtieth of January 
by flogging the six boys who stood lowest 
in each form, and afterwards reading the 
service of the day over their smarting 
tails. By some, indeed, it was alleged that 
the veriest dunces, if of loyal stock, might 
look to escape on these occasions ; but 
I treat this as a calumny. 

That the good man did in truth love 
and favour loyalty, however, and this with- 
out sparing the rod in season, Iam myself 
a bright and excellent example. For 
though I never attained to the outward 
flower of scholarship by proceeding to 
the learned degree of arts at either of 
the Universities, I gained the root and 
kernel of the matter at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, being able at the age of fourteen to 
write a fine hand, and read Eutropius, and 
Ceesar, and teach the horn-book and Christ- 
Cross to younger boys. These attainments, 
and the taste for polite learning, which, 
as these pages will testify, I have never 
ceased to cultivate, I owe rather to the 
predilection which he had for me than 
to my own gifts; which, indeed, though 
doubtless I was always a boy of parts, 
I do not remember to have been great 
at the first. Sud ferudi, however, and 
with encouragement, I so far advanced 
that he presently began to consider the 
promoting me to the place of usher, with 
a cane in commendam ; and, doubtless, he 
would have done it but for a fit that took 
him at the first news of the Rye House 
Plot, and the danger his Sacred Majesty 
had run thereby—which a friend impru- 
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dently brought to him when he was merry 
after dinner—and which caused an illness 
that at one and the same time carried him 
off, and deprived me of the best of peda- 
gogues, 

After that, and learning that his suc- 
cessor had a son whom he proposed to 
promote to the place I desired, I returned 
to the school no more, but -began to live 
at home; at first with pleasure, but after 
no long interval with growing chagrin 
and tedium. Our house possessed none 
of the comforts that are necessary to 
idleness, and therefore when the east 
wind drove me indoors from swinging 
on the gate, or sulking in the stack-yard, 
I found in it neither welcome nor occupa- 
tion. My younger brother had seized on 
the place of assistant to my father, and hav- 
ing got thews and experience amdulando, 
found fresh ground every day for making 
mock of my uselessness. Did I milk, the 
cows kicked over the bucket, while I 
thought of other things; did I plough, 
my furrows ran crooked ; when I thrashed, 
the flail soon wearied my arms. In the 
result, therefore, the respect with which my 
father had at first regarded my learning, 
wore off, and he grew to hate the sight 
of me whether I hung over the fire or 
loafed in the doorway, my sleeves too 
short for my chapped arms, and my 
breeches barely to my knees. Though 
my mother still believed in me, and occa- 
sionally, when she was in an ill-humour 
with my father, made me read to her, her 
support scarcely balanced the neighbours’ 
sneers. Nor when I chanced to displease 
her—which, to do her justice, was not 
often, for I was her favourite—was she 
above joining in the general cry, and ask- 
ing me, while she cuffed me, whether I 
thought the cherries fell into the mouth, 
and meant to spend all my life with my 
hands in my pockets. 

To make a long story short, at the end 
of twelve months, whereof every day of the 
last ten increased my hatred of our hom: 
surroundings, the dull strip of common 


before the door, the duck-pond, the grey 
horizon, and the twin ash-trees on which I 
had cut my name so often, I heard through 
a neighbour that an usher was required in 
a schoolat Ware. This was enough for me ; 
while, of my family, who saw me leave 
with greater relief on their ovn account 
than hope on mine, only my mother felt or 
affected regret. With ten shillings in my 
pocket, her parting gift, and my scanty 
library of three volumes packed among my 
clothes on my back, I plodded the twelve 
miles to Ware, satisfied the learned Mr. 
D that I had had the small-pox, 
would sleep three in a bed, and knew 
more than he did ; and the same day was 
duly engaged to teach in his classical 
seminary, in return for my board, lodg- 
ing, washing, and nine guineas a year. 
He had trailed a pike in the wars, and 
was an ignorant, but neither a cruel nor, 
save in the pretence of knowledge, a dis- 
honest man ; it might be supposed, there- 
fore, that, after the taste of idleness and 
dependence [I had had, I should here find 
myself tolerably placed, and in the fair 
way of promotion. But I presently found 
that I had merely exchanged a desert for 
a prison, wherein I had not only the 
shepherding of the boys to do, both by 
night and day, which in a short time grew 
inconceivably irksome, so that I had to 
choose whether I would be tyrant or slave ; 
but also the main weight of teaching, and 
there no choice at all but to be a drudge. 
And this without any alleviation from 
week’s end to week’s end, either at meals or 
at any other time! for my employer’s wife 
had high notions, and must keep a separate 
house, though next door, and with com- 
munications; sitting down with us only 
on Sundays, and then at dinner, when woe 
betide the boy who gobbled his food or 
choked over the pudding-balls. Having 
satisfied herself on my first coming that 
my father was neither of the Quorum nor 
of Justice’s kin, and, in fact, a mere rustic 
nobody, she had no more to say to me, but 
wher sue was not scolding her husband, 
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addressed herself solely to one of the boys, 
who by virtue of an uncle who was a 
Canon, had his seat beside her. Insensibly, 
her husband, who at first, with an eye to my 
knowledge and his own deficiencies, had 
been more civil to me, took the same tone ; 
and not only that, but, finding that I was 
to be trusted, he came less and less into 
school, until at last he would only appear 
for a few minutes in the day, and to carve 
when we had meat, and to see the lights 
extinguished at night. This without any 
added value for me ; so that the better I 
served him —and for a year I managed his 
school for him—the less he favoured me, 
and at last thought a nod all the converse 
he owed me in the day. 

Consigned to this solitary life by those 
above me, it was not likely that I should 
find compensation in the society of lads to 
whom I stood in an odious light, and of 
whom the oldest was no more than four- 
teen. For what was our life? Such hours 
as we did not spend in the drudgery of 
school, or in our beds, we passed in a 
yard on the dank side of the house, a 
grassless place, muddy in winter and dusty 
in summer, overshadowed by one skeleton 
tree; and wherein, since all violent 
games and sports were forbidden by the 
good lady’s scruples (who belonged to the 
fanatical party) as savouring of Popery, 
we had perforce to occupy ourselves with 
bickerings and complaints and childish 
plays. Abutting on the garden of her 
house, this yard presented on its onc 
open side a near prospect of water-butts, 
and drying clothes, so that to this day I 
profess that I hold it in greater horror 
than any other place or thing at that 
school. 

It is true we walked out in the country 
at rare intervals ; but as three sides of the 
town were forbidden to us by a great man, 
whose property lay in that quarter, and 
who feared for his game, our excursions 
were always along one road, which afforded 
neither change nor variety. Moreover, I 
had a particular reason for liking these 


excursions as little as possible, which was 
that they exposed me to frequent meet- 
ings with gay young sparks of my own age, 
whose scornful looks as they rode by, with 
the contemptuous names they called after 
me, asking who dressed the boys’ hair and 
the like, I found it difficult to support— 
even with the aid of those reflections on 
the dignity of learning and the Latin 
tongue which I had imbibed from my 
late master. 

Be it remembered (in palliation of that 
which I shall presently tell) that at this 
time I was only eighteen, an age at which 
the passions and ambitions awake, and 
that this was my life. At a time when 
youth demands change and excitement 
and the fringe of ornament, my days and 
weeks went by in a plain round, as barren 
of wholesome interests as it was unadorned 
by any kindly aid or companionship. To 
rise, to teach, to use the cane, to move 
always in a dull atmosphere of routine; 
for diversion to pace the yard I have de- 
scribed, always with shrill quarrellings in 
my ears —these with the weekly walk made 
up my life at Ware, and must form my 
excuse. How the one came to an abrupt 
end, how I came to have sore need of the 
other, it is now my business to tell; but 
of these in the next chapter; wherein 
also I propose to show, without any 
moralities, another thing that shall prove 
them to the purpose, namely, how these 
early experiences, which I have thus 
curtly described, led me fer viam doloro- 
sam to my late lord, and mingled my 
fortunes with his, under circumstances 
not unworthy of examination by those who 
take mankind for their study. 


CHAPTER II. 

To begin, Mrs. D ,» my master's 
better-half, though she seldom con- 
descended to our house, and when en- 
gaged in her kitchen premises affected 
to ignore the proximity of ours, enjoyed 
in Ware the reputation of a shrewd and 
capable housewife. Whether she owed 
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She looked directky at me. 
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this solely to the possession of a sharp 
temper and voluble voice, I cannot say ; 
but only that during all the time I was 
there I scarcely ever passed an hour in 
our miserable playground without my 
ears being deafened and my brain irri- 
tated by the sound of her chiding. She 
had the advantage, when I first came to 
the school, of an elderly servant, who 
went about her work under an even flow 
of scolding, and, it may be, had become 
so accustomed to the infliction as to be 
neither the better nor worse for it. But 
about the time of which I am writing, 
when, as I have said, I had been there 
twelve months, I remarked a change in 
Mrs. D ’s voice, and judged from the 
increased acerbity and rising shrillness 
of her tone that she had passed from drill- 
ing an old servant to informing a new 
one. To confirm this theory, before 
long, * Lazy slut!” and ‘“‘ Dirty baggage!” 
and ‘**Take that, Insolence,” were the 
best of the terms I heard; and these so 
frequently mingled with blows and slaps, 
and at times with the sound of sobbing, 
that my gall rose. I had listened in- 
differently enough, and, if with irritation, 
without much pain, to the chiding of the 
old servant ; and I knew no more of this 
one. But by the instinct which draws 
youth to youth, or by reason of Mrs. 
D ’s increased severity, I began to feel 
for her, to pity her, and at last to wonder 
what she was like, and her age, and so 
forth. 








Nothing more formidable than a low pal- 





ing separated the garden of Mrs. D ’s 
house from our yard; but that her eyes 
might not be offended by the ignoble 
sight of the trade by which she lived, four 
great water-butts were ranked along the 
fence, which being as tall as a man, and 
nicely arranged, and strengthened on the 
inner side by an accumulation of rubbish 
and so forth, formed a pretty effective 
screen, ‘The boys indeed had their spy- 
holes, and were in the habit of peeping 
when I did not check them ; but in only 


one place, at the corner farthest from the 
house, was it possible to see by accident, 
as it were, and without stooping or 
manifest prying, a small patch of the 
garden. This gap in the corner I had 
hitherto shunned, for Mrs. D had 
more than once sent me from it with a flea 
in my ear and hot cheeks : now, however, 
it became a favourite with me, and as far 
as I could, without courting the notice 
of the wretched urchins who whined 
and squabbled round me, I began to 
frequent it ; sometimes leaning against 
the abutting fence with my back to the 
house, as in a fit of abstraction, and then 
slowly turning—when I did not fail to 
rake the aforesaid patch with my eyes; 
and sometimes taking that corner for 
the limit of a brisk walk to and fro, 
which made it natural to pause and wheel 
at that point. 

Notwithstanding these ruses, however, 
and though Mrs. D ’s voice, raised 
in anger, frequently bore witness to her 
neighbourhood, it was some time before 
I caught a glimpse of the person, whose 
fate, more doleful than mine, yet not 
dissimilar, had awakened my interest. 
At length I cspied her, slowly crossing 
the garden, with her back to me and a 
yoke on her shoulders. Two pails hung 
from the yoke, I smelled swill ; and in a 
trice seeing in her no more than a 
wretched drab, in clogs and a coarse 
sacking-apron, I felt my philanthropy 
brought to the test; and without a 
second glance turned away in disgust. 
And thought no more of her. 

After that I took a distaste for the 
gap, and I do not remember that I 
visited it for a week or more; when, at 
length, chance or custom taking me there 
again, I saw the same woman hanging 
clothes on the line. She had her back to 
me as on the former occasion ; but this 
time I lingered watching her, and whether 
she knew or not that I was there, her 
work presently brought her towards the 
place in the fence beside the water-barrels, 
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at which I stood gazing. Still, I could 
not see her face, in part because she did 
not turn my way, and more because she 
wore a dirty limp sun-bonnet, which 
obscured her features. But I continued 
to watch ; and by-and-bye she had finished 
her hanging, and took up the empty 
basket to go In again; and thereon, sud- 
denly in the act of rising from stooping, 
she looked directly at me, not being more 
than two, orat the most three, paces from 
me. It was but one look, and it lasted, I 
suppose, two seconds or so ; but it touched 
something in me that had never been 
touched before, and to this time of 
writing, and though I have been long 
married and have children, my body burns 
at the remembrance of it. For not only 
was the face that for those two seconds 
looked into mine a face of rare beauty, 
brown and low-browed, with scarlet, laugh- 
ing lips, and milk-white teeth, and eyes of 
witchery, brighter than a queen’s jewels, 
but in the look, short as it was and pass- 
ing, shone a something that I had never 
seen in a woman’s face before, a some- 
thing, God knows what, appeal or passion 
or temptation, that on the instant fired 
my blood. I suppose, nay, I know now, 
that the face that flashed that look at me 
from under the dirty sun-bonnet could 
change to a marvel ; and in a minute, and 
as by a miracle, become dull and almost 
ugly, or the most beautiful in the world. 
But then, that and all such things were 
new to me who knew no women, and had 
never spoken to a woman in the way of 
love, nor thought of one when her back 
was turned; so new, that when it was 
over and she gone without a second 
glance, I went back to the house another 
man, my heart thumping in my breast, 
and my cheeks burning, and my whole 
being oppressed with desire and bashful- 
ness and wonder and curiosity, and a 
hundred other emotions that would not 
permit me to be at ease until I had hid- 
den myself from all eves. 

Well, to be brief, that, in less than the 


time I have taken to tell it, changed all. 
I was eighteen; the girl's shining eyes 
burned me up, as flame burns stubble. In 
an hour, a week, a day, I can no more say 
within what time than I can describe 
what befel me before I was born—for if 
that was a sleeping, this was a dream, and 
passed swift and confused as one—I was 
madly and desperately in love. Her face 
brilliant, mischievous, alluring, rose before 
the thumbed grammar by day, and the dim 
casement of the fetid, crowded bedroom 
by night, and filled the slow, grey dawnings, 
now with joy and now with despair. For 
the time, I thought only of her, lived for 
her, did my work in dreams of her. I kept 
no count of time, I gave no heed to what 
passed around me; but I went through 
the routine of my miserable life, happy as 
the slave that, rich in the possession of 
some beneficent drug, defies the pains of 
labour and the lash. I say my miserable 
life ; but I say it, so yreat was the change, 
in a figure only and in retrospect. Mrs. 
D —— might scorn me now, and the boys 
squabble round me, yet that life was no 
longer miserable nor dull, whereof every 
morning flattered me with hopes of seeing 
my mistress, and every third day or so 
fulfilled the promise. 

With all this, and though from the mo- 
ment her eyes met mine across the fence, 
her beauty possessed me utterly, a full 
fortnight elapsed before I spoke with her. 
In the interval I saw her three times, and 
always in the wretched guise in which she 
had first appeared to me; which, so far 
from checking my passion, now augmented 
it by the full measure of the mystery with 
which the sordidness of her dress, in con- 
trast with her beauty, invested her in my 
mind. But, for speaking with her, that 
was another matter, and one presenting 
so many difficulties (whereof, as the boys’ 
constant presence and Mrs. D ’s tem- 
per were the greatest, so my bashfulness 
was not the least) that I think we might 
have gone another fortnight, and perhaps 
a third to that, and not come to it, had 
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not a certain privilege, on which Mr. 
D ’s good lady greatly prided her- 
self, come to our aid in the nick of 
time, and by bringing us into the same 
room (a thing which had never occurred 
before, and of itself threw me into a fever) 
combined with fortune to aid my hopes. 

This privilege—so Mrs. D in- 
variably styled it—was the solemn gather- 
ing of the household on one Sunday in 
each month to listen to a discourse which, 
her husband sitting meekly by, she read 
to us from the works of some Inde- 
pendent divine. On these occasions she 
delivered herself so sonorously and with 
so much gusto, that I do not doubt 
she found compensation in them for 
the tedium of the sermon on Passive 
Obedience, or on the fate of the Amalekite, 
to which, in compliance with the laws 
against Dissent, she had perforce listened 
earlier in the day. The master and mis. 
tress and the servant sat on one side of 
the room, I with the boys on the other ; 
and hitherto I am unable to say which 
of us had suffered more under the in- 
fliction. But the appearance of my sweet 
martyr—so, when Madam’s voice rang 
shrillest and most angrily over the soap- 
suds, I had come to think of her—in a 
place behind her master and mistress 
(being the same in which the old servant 
had nodded and grunted every sermon 
evening since my coming), put a new 
complexion on the matter. For her, 
she entered, as if unconscious of my pre- 
sence, and took her seat with downcast 
eyes and hands folded, and that dull look 
on her face which, when she chose, veiled 
three-fourths of its beauty. But my ears 
flamed, and the blood surged to my 
head ; and I thought that all must read 
my secret in my face. 

With Mrs. D——, however, this was 
the one hour in the month when the sus- 
picions natural in one of her carping tem- 
per slept, and she tasted a pleasure com- 
paratively pure. Majestically arrayed in 
a huge pair of spectacles—which on this 








occasion, and in the character of the 
family priest, her vanity permitted and 
even incited her to wear—and provided 
with a couple of tall tallow candles, which 
it was her husband’s duty to snuff, she 
would open the dreaded quarto and 
prop it firmly on the table before her. 
Then, after giving out her text in a tone 
that need not have disgraced Hugh 
Peters or the most famous preacher of 
her persuasion, it was her custom to lift 
her eyes and look round to assure herself 
that all was cringing attention ; and this 
was the trying moment; woe to the boy 
whose gaze wandered—his back would 
smart for it before he slept. These pre- 
liminaries at an end, however, and the 
discourse begun, the danger was over for 
the time; for, in the voluptuous roll of 
the long wordy sentences, and the elec- 
tions and damnations, and free wills that 
plentifully bestrewed them, she speedily 
forgot all but the sound of her own voice ; 
and, nothing occurring to rouse her, 
might be trusted to read for the hour and 
half with pleasure to herself and without 
risk to others. 

So it fell out on this occasion. As 
soon, therefore, as the steady droning of 
her voice gave me courage to look up, I 
had before me the same scene with which 
a dozen Sunday evenings had made me 
familiar ; the dull circle of yellow light ; 
within it Madam’s horn-rimmed glasses 
shining over the book, while her finger 
industriously followed the lines; a little 
behind, her husband, nodding and re- 
covering himself by turns. Not now was 
this all, however : now I saw also zmprimts, 
a dim oval face, framed in the background 
behind the two old people; and that, now 
in shadow now in light, gleamed before my 
fascinated eyes with unearthly beauty. 
Once or twice, fearing to be observed, I 
averted my gaze and looked elsewhere ; 
guiltily and with hot temples. But always 
I returned to it again. And always, the 
longer I let my eyes dwell on the vision— 
for a vision it seemed in the halo of the 
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candles — and the more monotonous 
hung the silence, broken only by Mrs. 
D ’s even drone, the more distinctly 
the beautiful face stood out, and the more 
bewitching and alluring appeared the red 
lips and smiling eyes and dark clustering 
hair, that moment by moment drew my 
heart from me, and kindled my ripening 
brain and filled my veins with fever ! 

“‘Seventhly, and under this head, of 
the sin of David!” 

So Mrs. D booming on, in her 
deep voice, to all seeming endlessly ; 
while the air of the dingy whitewashed 
room grew stale, and the candles guttered 
and burned low, and the boys, poor 
little wretches, leaned on one another’s 
shoulders and sighed, and it was difficult 
to say whether Mr. D ’s noddings or 
his recoveries went nearer to breaking his 
neck. At last—or was it only my fancy P— 
I thought I made out a small brown hand 
gliding within the circle of light. Then— 
or was I dreaming ?—one of the candles 
began to move ; but to move so little and 
so stealthily, that I could not swear to it; 
nor ever could have sworn, if Mr. D ’s 
wig had not a moment later taken fire with 
a light flame, and a stench, and a frizzling 
sound, that in a second brought him, still 
half-asleep, but swearing, to his feet. 

Mrs. D , her mouth open, and the 
volume lifted, halted in the middle of a 
word, and glared as if she had been shot; 
her surprise at the interruption so great— 
and no wonder—that she could not for a 
while find words. But the stream of her 
indignation, so checked, only gathered 
volume ; and in a few seconds broke forth. 

“Mr. D !” she cried slamming the 
book down on the table. ‘‘You disgust- 
ing beast! Do you know that the boys 
are here?” 

‘“My wig is on fire!” he cried for 
answer. He had taken it off, and now 
held it at arm’s length, looking at it so 
ruefully that the boys, though they knew 
the danger, could scarcely restrain their 
laughter. 




















“And serve you right for a weak- 
kneed member!” his wife answered in a 
voice that made us quake. “If you had 
not guzzled at dinner, sir, and swilled 
small beer you would have remained 
awake instead of spoiling a good wig, and 
Staining your soul! Ay, and causing 
these little ones _ 

‘*T never closed my eyes!” he declared, 
roundly. 

‘‘Rubbish!” she answered in a tone 
that would brook no denial. And then, 
‘“‘Give the wig to Jennie, sir!” she con- 
tinued, peremptorily. “And put your 
handkerchief on your head. It is well 
that good Mr. Nesbit does not know what 
language has been used during his dis- 
course ; it would cut that excellent man 
to the heart. Do you hear, sir, give 
the wig to Jennie!” she screamed. “A 
handkerchief is good enough for profane 
swearers and filthy talkers! And too 
good! Too good, sir!” | 

He went reluctantly to obey, seeing 
nothing for it; but between his anger and 
Jennie’s clumsiness, the wig, in passing 
from one to the other, fell under the table. 
This caused Mrs. D , who was at the 
end of her patience, to spring up ina rage, 
and down wenta candle. Nor was this the 
worst ; for the grease in its fall cast a trail 
of hot drops on her Sunday gown, and in 
a flash she was on the maid and had 
smacked her face till the room rang. 

“Take that, and that, you clumsy 
baggage!” she cried in a fury, her face 
crimson. “And that! And the next 
time you offer to take a gentleman’s wig 
have better manners. ‘This will cost you 
a year’s wages, my tine madam! and let 
me hear of your stepping over the door- 
step until it is earned, and I will have 
you jailed and whipped. Do you hear? 
And you,” she continued, turning feroci- 
ously on her husband, “swearing on the 
Lord’s day like a drunken, raffling, God- 
forsaken Tantivy! You are not much 
better !” 

It only remains in my memory nowas a 
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coarse outburst of vixenish temper, made 
prominent by after-events. But what I 
felt at the moment I should in vain try 
to describe. At one time I was on the 
point of springing on the woman, and 
at another all but caught the sobbing 
girl in my arms and challenged the world 
to touch her.  For- 
tunately, Mr. D 7 | 
now fully awakened, | 
and the more inclined 
to remember decency in 
proportion as his wife | | 
forgot it, recalled me to 

| 

| 

I 

| 





myself by sternly bid- 
ding me see the boys 
to their beds. 

Glad to escape, they 
needed no second order, 
but flocked to the door, 
and I with them. In 
our retreat, It was neces- 
sary for me to pass close 
to the shrinking girl, 
whom Mrs. ID was 
still abusing with all the 
cruelty imaginable; as 
I did so I heard, or 
dreamed that I heard, 
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whisper. I say, dreamed 
I heard, for the girl 
neither looked at me 
nor removed the apron 
from her face, nor by 
abating her sobs or any 
other sign betrayed that 
she spoke or that she 
was conscious of my neighbourhood. 
Yet the three words, ‘‘Girden, ten 
minutes,” so gently breathe], that I 
doubted while I heard, could only have 
come from her; and assured of that, it 
will be believed that I found the ten 
minutes I spent seeing the boys to bed 
by the light of one scanty rushlight the 
longest and most tumultuous I ever 
passed. If she had not spoken I should 
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have found it a sorry time, indeed ; since 
the moment the door was closed behind 
me I discerned a hundred reasons to be 
dissatisfied with my conduct, thought of 
a hundred things I should have said, and 
saw a hundred things I should have done ; 
and stood a coward convicted. Now, how- 
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In an instant I was on the other side of the fence. 


ever, all was not over; I might explain. I 
was about to see her, to speak with her, to 
pour out my indignation and pity, perhaps 
to touch her hand; and in the delicious 
throb of fear and hope and excitement with 
which these anticipations filled my breast, 
I speedily forgot to regret what was past. 
CHAPTER III. 

Doubtless there have been men able 

to boast, and with truth, that they carried 
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to their first assignation with a woman. an 
even pulse. But as I do not presume to 
rank myself among these, who have been 
commonly men of high station (of whom 
my late Lord Rochester was, I believe, 
the chief in my time), neither—the un- 
happy occurrence which I am in the way 
to relate, notwithstanding—have I, if I 
may say so without disrespect, so little 
heart as to crave the reputation. In truth, 
I experienced that evening, as I crept 
out of the back-door of Mr. D ’s 
house, and stole into the gloom of the 
whispering garden, a full share of the 
guilty feeling that goes with secrecy ; and 
more than my share of the agitation of 
spirit natural in one who knows (and 
is new to the thought) that under cover 
of the darkness a woman stands trembling 
and waiting for him. <A few paces from 
the house—which I could leave without 
difficulty, though at the risk of detection 
—I glanced back to assure myself that all 
was still: then shivering, as much with 
excitement as at the chill greeting the 
night air gave me, I hastened to the 
gap in the fence, through which I had 
before seen my mistress. 

I felt for the gap with my hand and 
peered through it, and called her name 
softly—‘“ Jennie! Jennie!” and listened ; 
and after an interval called again, more 
boldly. Still hearing nothing, I discovered 
by the sinking at my heart—which was 
such that, for all my eighteen years, I 
could have sat down and cried—how much 
I had built on her coming. And I called 
again and again ; and still got no answer. 

Yet I did not despair. Mrs. D—— 
might have kept her, or one of a hundred 
things might have happened to delay her ; 
from one cause or another she might not 
have been able to slip out as quickly as 
she had thought. She might come yet; 
and so, though the more prolonged my 
absence, the greater the risk of detec- 
tion [ ran, I composed myself to wait with 
what patience I might. The town was 
quiet; human noise at an end for the 





day; but Mr. D ’s school stood on 
the outskirts, with its back to the open 
country, and between the sighing of the 
wind among the poplars, and the murmur 
of a neighbouring brook, and those far 
off noises that seem inseparable from the 
night, I had stood a minute or more before 
another sound, differing from all these, 
and having its origin at a spot much nearer 
to me, caught my ear, and set my heart 
beating. It was the noise of a woman 
weeping ; and to this day I do not know 
precisely what I did on hearing it— 
when I made out what it was, I 
mean—or how I found courage to do 
it; only, that in an instant, as it seemed 
to me, I was on the other side of the 
fence, and had taken the girl in my arms, 
with her head on my shoulder, and 
her wet eyes looking into mine, while I 
rained kisses on her face. 

Doubtless the darkness and her grief 
and my passion gave me boldness to do 
this; and to do a hundred other mad 
things in my ecstasy. For, as I had 
never spoken to her before, any more 
than I had ever held a woman in my 
arms before, so I had not thought, I had 
not dreamed of this! of her hand, per- 
haps, butnomore. Therefore, and though 
since Adam's time the stars have looked 
down on many a lover’s raptures, never, 
I verily believe, have they gazed on 
transports so perfect, so unlooked for, as 
were mine at that moment! And all the 
time not a word passed between us ; but 
after a while she pushed me from her, 
with a kind of force that would not be re- 
sisted, and holding me at arm’s length, 
looked at me strangely ; and then thrust- 
ing me altogether from her, she bade me, 
almost roughly, go back. 

“What? And leave you?” I cried, 
astonished and heart-broken. 

“No, sir, but go to the other side of 
the fence,” she answered firmly, drying 
her eyes and recovering something of her 
usual calmness. ‘‘ And more, if you love 
me as you say you do is 
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I protested. “/f?” I cried. “If! 
And what then—if I do?” 

“ You will learn to obey,” she answered, 
coolly, yet with an archness that trans- 
ported me anew. “I am not one of your 
boys.” 

For that word, I would have caught 
her in my arms again, but with a power 
that I presently came to know, and 
whereof that was the first exercise, she 
waved me back. “Go!” she said, 
masterfully. “For this time, go. Do 
you hear me?” 

My boldness of a minute before not- 
withstanding, I stood in awe of her, and 
was easily cowed ; and I crossed the fence. 
When I was on my side, she came to the 
gap, and rewarded me by giving me her 
hand to kiss. ‘*‘ Understand me,” she 
said. ‘ You are to come to this side, sir, 
only when I give you leave.” | 

‘‘Oh,” Icried. ‘Can you be so cruel ?” 

“Or not at all, if you prefer it,” she 
continued, drily. ‘‘ More, you must go 
in now, or I shall be missed and beaten, 
You do not want that to happen, I 
suppose? ” 

“If that hag touches you again!” I 
cried, boiling with rage at the thought, 
“T will—I will——” 

“What?” she said softly, and her 
fingers closed on mine, and sent a thrill 
to my heart. 

“T will strangle her!” I cried. 

She laughed, a little cruelly. 
words,” she said. 

“But I mean them!” I answered, 
passionately. And I swore it—I swore 
it; what will not a boy in love promise ? 

“ Well,” she answered, whispering and 
leaning forward until her breath fanned 
my cheek, and the intoxicating scent of 
her hair stole away my senses, ‘‘ perhaps 
some day I shall try you. Are you sure 
that you will not fail me then ?” 

I swore it, panting, and tried to draw 
her towards me by her arm; but she held 
back, laughing softly and as one well 
pleased ; and then, in a moment, snatch- 
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ing her hand from me, she vanished in 
the darkness of the garden. 

Leaving me in a seventh heaven of 
delight, my blood fired by her kisses, my 
fancy dwelling on her beauty; and with- 
out one after-thought. Doubtless had 
I been less deep in love (wherein I was 
far over-head), or deeper in experience, 
I might have noted it for a curious thing 
that she should be so quickly com- 
forted ; and should be able to rise in 
a few moments, and at the touch of my 
lips, from passionate despair to perfect 
control, both of herself and of me. And 
starting thence, I might have gone on to 
suspect that she possessed her full share 
of the finesse, which is always a woman’s 
shield and sometimes her sword. But as 
such suspicions are foreign to youth, so 
are they especially foreign to youthful 
love, which takes nothing lower than per- 
fection for its idol. And this I can say 
for certain, that they no more -entered 
my brain than did the consequences 
which were to flow from my passion. 

For the time, indeed, I was in an 
ecstasy, a rapture, walking a-tip-toe, and 
troubled by none of the things that 
trouble common folk; so that to this 
day—though long married—I look back 
to that period of innocent folly with a 
yearning and aregret, the sorer for this, 
that when I try to analyse the happiness 
I enjoyed, I fail, and make nothing of 
it. That all things should be changed 
for me, and I be changed in my own eyes 
—so that I waiked a head taller and 
esteemed myself ridiculously—by the fact 
that a kitchen wench in a drugget petti- 
coat and clogs had let me kiss her, and 
left me to believe that she loved me, 
seems incredible now; as incredible as 
that a daily glimpse of her figure flitting 
among the water-butts and powdering- 
tubs had power to transform that miserable 
back-garden into a paradise, and Mr. 
D ’s school, with its dumplings, and 
bread and dripping, and inky fingers, into 
a mansion of tremulous joy ! 
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Yet it was so. Nor did it matter any- 
thing to me, so great is the power of love 
when one is young, that my mistress went 
in rags, and had coarse hands, and spoke 
rustically. Touching this last, indeed, I 
must do her the justice to say that from 
the first she was as quick to note differences 
of speech and manner as she was apt to 
imitate good exemplars ; and, moreover, 
possessed under her rags a species of re- 
finement that matched the witchery of her 
face, and proved her to be, as she pre- 
sently showed herself, no common girl. 

Of course I, in the state of happy de- 
lirium on which I had now entered, and 
wherein even Mr. I) —— and the boys wore 
an amiable air, and only Mrs. D ; 
because she persecuted my love, had the 
semblance of a female Satan, needed no 
proof of this; or I had had it when my 
Dorinda—so I christened her, feeling 
Jennie too lowa name for so much beauty 
and kindness—proposed at our second 
rendezvous that I should teach her to 
read. At the first flush of the proposal I 
found reading a poor thing because she 
did not possess it; at the second I adored 
her for the humility that condescended to 
learn ; but at the third I saw the conve- 
nience, as well as sense, of a proposal 
which was as much above the mind of 
an ordinary maid in love as Dorinda ap- 
peared superior to such a creature in all 
the qualities that render sense amiable. 

Yet this much granted, how to teach 
her, seeing that we seldom met or con- 
versed, and never, save under the kindly 
shelter of darkness? The obstacle for 
a time taxed all my ingenuity, bit in 
the end I surmounted it by boldly asking 
Mr. D ’s leave to hold the afternoon 
classes in the playground. This, the ap- 
proach of warm weather giving colour to 
the petition, was allowed; after which, 
as Dorinda was engaged in the back 
premises at that hour, and could listen 
while she drudged, the rest was easy. 
Calling up the lowest class, I would find 








fault with their reading, and after flying 


out at them in a_ simulated passion, 
would remit them again and again to 
the elements; so that for a fortnight or 
more, and, indeed, until the noise of the 
lads repeating the lesson annoyed Mrs. 
D ’s ears, the playground rang with 
a-b, ab; e-b, eb; c-at, cat; d-o-g, dog, 
and the like, with the alphabet and th2 
rest of the horn-book. And all this so 
frequently repeated, that with this assist- 
ance, and the help of a spelling-book 
which I gave her, and which she studied 
before others awoke, my mistress at the 
end of two months could read _ tolera- 
bly, and was beginning to essay round- 
hand. 

And Heaven knows how delicious were 
those lessons under the shabby ragged 
tree that shaded one half of the yard! I 
spoke to the yawning, grubby-fingered 
boys, who slouched and straddled round 
me ; but I knew to whose ears I applied 
myself; nor had pupil cver a more 
diligent master, or master an apter pupil. 
Once a week I had my fee of kisses, but 
rarely, very rarely, was permitted to cross 
the fence; a reserve on my Dorinda’s 
part, that, while it augmented the esteem 
in which I held her, maintained my 
passion at a white heat. When, neverthe- 
less, I remonstrated with her, and lover- 
like, complained of the rigour which in 
my heart I commended, she chid me for 
setting a low value on her; and when I 
persisted, ‘‘Go on,” she said, drawing 
away from me with a wonderful air of 
offence. ‘* Tell me at once, and in so 
many words that you think me a low 
thing! That you really take me for the 
kitchen drudge I appear!” 

Her tone was full of meaning, with 
a hint of mystery, but as I h:d never 
thought her aught else—and yet an angel 
—I was dumb. 

“Vou did think me that ?” she cried, 
fixing me with her eyes, and speaking in 
a tone that demanded an answer. 

I muttered that I had never heard, had 
never known, that—that—and so stam- 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


XII.—PIccaDILLy Circus. 





a CLAIM now to have 
3 =6 proved that London 
is the most horrible 
place in the world. 
The most horrible 
place in London is 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Londoners them- 
selves do not know 
this. They are not 
ashamed of their Circus. They even 
swagger about it. They claim that it is a 
good, well-executed, round Circus. They 
swear by the place. It is their fetish. 
They talk as if Piccadilly Circus were the 
keyhole by which the world is wound. 

All this is simply ridiculous. Picca- 
dilly Circus is not a good Circus. A 
board-school child could draw a_ better 
Circus on his slate. Trained geome- 
_ tricians, when they hear this place called 
a Circus, laugh. Their science teaches 
them to do so. The fact is that this 
thing is not a Circus at all; it is a badly 
made trapezium. Hades is a better 
Circus than this third-rate fraud. 

It is just as bad when you get inside. 
Apologists for Piccadilly Circus lay stress 
upon the fact that there is no charge for 
admission. But why is that so? Because 
the persons who run this resort know 
perfectly well that if they were to make 
a charge no sane man would ever go 
there. They would go to Hengler’s Circus 
or Sanger’s Circus, or any other well- 
managed Circus in preference. They 
would rather go to the Great Wheel than 
this circuitous delusion. Besides, what 
the management lose in entrance fees they 


make up in extortionate charges for the 
side-shows, which, as in the case of the 
Tower and the Aquarium, are what really 
give the place its vogue. 

It is at all events difficult to believe 
that any but the most feeble minds can 
be attracted to this place by the pre- 
tended fountain which figures so con- 
spicuously in the announcements. As 
a specimen of British sculpture this 
quaint curio may have its points, but as 
a fountain its fault is that it does not 
fount. Few sights in London are more 
pitiful than to see the deceived and be- 
trayed patrons of the Circus standing 
open-mouthed all round, waiting for this 
heart-breaking swindle to perform as ad 
vertised. 

The mystery of course is easily ex- 
plained. The company which controls 
the Circus have been squared by their 
refreshment contractor. The whole ar- 
rangement is a mean device for driving 
the public into the numerous bars which 
form so regrettable a feature of the place. 
But the London County Council should 
interfere, and refuse to renew the Circus 
licence unless this discreditable state of 
things is put an end to. In fact, there are 
other reasons, known to all frequenters 
of Piccadilly Circus, which go to justify 
the charge that it is the worst conducted 
place of entertainment in the metropolis. 

But to come to the horses, the per- 
formances which take place in the ring 
are as ill-conceived and badly staged as 
can possibly be conceived. The animals 
themselves are neither fine-looking nor 
well-trained, and the feats they go 
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through are a travesty on the kind of 
thing one expects in any decent Circus. 
Such tricks as dragging property omni- 
buses to and fro, or pretending to slip 
or fall while between the shafts of real 
cabs, are neither difficult nor convincing. 
In the provinces such a miserable show 
would speedily fail for want of patronage, 
but Londoners are easily amused. 

The obstacle races which take place in 
the autumn, under the direct manage- 
ment of the County Council, are occasion- 
ally diverting, though the spectators may 
well doubt whether the claim of the 
Council that the animals are trained by 
kindness to perform all their feats can 
be sustained. But a general low standard 
p-evails in every other department, in none 
more so than in the fersonnel of the 
Circus staff. The clowning of the comic 
policemen is too boisterous to give 
pleasure to really refined minds ; and the 
singing of the trained choir of newspaper 
boys is apt to degenerate into falsetto. 

The side-shows already referred to are 
under different management, and are 
good of their kind. But it is a striking 
commentary on the civilisation of 
Londoners that their favourite resort 
should be lined with theatres, music-halls, 
restaurants, and drinking-bars, while the 
cultured provincial looks in vain for a 
church, a free library, or even a news- 
paper office as a point of light amid the 
gloom. 

All these grave drawbacks of Piccadilly 
Circus account for the odium into which it 
has fallen with right-thinking men, and cry 
aloud for its suppression. Nevertheless, 
the inhabitants of London refuse to part 
with it, and every hint on the part of the 
authorities that the time has come for 
this allezed Circus to cease, is met with 
sullen murmurs and threats of resist- 
ance. 

The reason is not far to seek. The 
aatives of London see in Piccadilly 
Circus a microcosm of their town. Its 
‘aults are common to the metropolis, 


its spurious attractions are those on 
which London prides itself as a whole. 
By its Circus London stands or falls. 

But this state of things cannot last 
much longer. Intelligent men are begin- 
ning to find it intolerable already. The 
vain Londoner who goes about boasting of 
his horrors, of his funereal Abbey, his fish- 
less Aquarium, his blunt Needle, his gim- 
crack Tower, his dull Bank, and all his 
other favourite monstrosities, has outraged 
the sense of mankind too long. His fond- 
ness for these old nuisances has its 
pathetic side, his credulous faith in them 
was once touching, but it is now simply 
aggravating. It is time for sober men to 
rise. up and lay London in ashes. It 
would make a most interesting ruin. 

Then will be the time for the New 
Zealander to come along. According to 
the preliminary announcement he will 
take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge, with a pocket camera in 
one hand, and a telephone communicat- 
ing direct with the office of the leading 
Auckland newspaper in the other. In 
the libraries of his native land he will have 
had access to all that will have survived of 
classical English literature, that is to say, 
a file of Zhe Daily Chronicle, some odd 
volumes of Zhe J/dler, a few plays of 
Shakespeare and G. R. Sims, Darwin’s 
works, and fragments of Paradise Lost 
and of Jameson’s Ride—both attributed by 
this time to the same author. Aided by 
his study of these materials, the Nansen 
of his day will proceed to identify the 
various ruins which surround him. 

The first to attract his eye will be St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which he will of course 
assume to be the Stock Exchange. Next 
the charred fragments of the Tower are 
pretty sure to be taken for the remains 
of the Divorce Court. He may form a 
hasty idea that the Thames Embankment 
is the Derby racecourse, but he will no 
doubt recollect in time that it must bea 
football ground, with the Needle asa still- 
standing goal-post. The unroofed Law 
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Courts will stand out clearly as the Hamp- 
ton Court Maze, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment will probably be assumed to have 
been the Authors’ Club. He may then 
grope among the ruins of the National 
Gallery in a vain search for the leaden 
lypes of the Chronicle, while putting down 
the Abbey without a second thought as 
the home of this magazine. The Great 


Wheel will no less speedily be recognised 
as the remains of a monumental bicycle, 
as worshipped by his pagan forefathers. 

But it is when he comes to Piccadilly 


Circus that he will draw the line, discon- 
nect his telephone, and restore his camera 
to his pocket. Like the sealed chambers 
in the ruins of Pompeii, he will endeavour 
to conceal all knowledge of this awful 
spot from mankind. 

If the perusal of these pages should 
serve as a warning to any young men in 
happy homes in the provinces not to turn 
their steps towards the baleful and dismal 
fascinations of London, my object in 
writing them will have been discovered 
at last. 
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THE BURGLAR AND THE BANK 


it was now ten minutes past one by the 
handsome gold watch he referred to, and 
yet he, Augustus Sidney Floyd, known to 
the humbler members of his fraternity as 
“The Dook,” and to the legal authorities 
as the cleverest and most accomplished 
burglar of his day, or rather night, had 
failed in those two hours and ten minutes 
to make the least impression on _ the 
lock. 

He applied himself to his task without 
a moment’s cessation ; at times you might 
think he was resting, for he stood for 
w.iole minutes motionless; but if the white 
hands were at rest, the busy brain was 
working, working unceasingly. By his 
side, on a little table moved conveniently 
near, lay a number of small implements ; 
fragments of wire, twisted and angled, 
strange keys of various shapes and sizes, 
keys with jointed handles and moveable 
wards, levers of delicate fashioning and 
exquisite strength. The minutes slipped 
by, the upright dent that appeared in 
the white forehead deepened, but there 
was no flagging or variation of the pro- 
found and methodical care brought to the 
task as he rang the changes on wire, and 
key, and lever—lever, key, and wire. 

At any time, under any circumstances, 
he was wont to work quietly, but the fact 
that to-night quietness was imperative 
Irritated him, for it meant that some of 
his mental energy must be expended in 
regulating his mere mechanical action. 
The Banking establishment was at night 
under the care of the manager. The 
upper part of the hou:e was devoted to 
his private use, and he used as his bed- 
room the one immediately over the safe- 
room. 

4s two o'clock drew near, there fell 
upon the trained ear of the burglar a 
gentle rustling noise. Without a start or 
a sound he had shut off completely the 
light of the small bull’s-eyed lantern he 
carried, had stepped across the room in the 
darkness with a celerity born of a magni- 
ficent confidence in his knowledge of the 
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exact disposition of the furniture, and had 
slipped from his pocket something which 
he held very tightly in his right hand. 
Darkness and stillness fell upon the 
room so suddenly, that had you been 
watching him through the window, you 
would have doubted whether your brain 
had not conjured up all that you 
imagined you had seen. This profun- 
dity of gloom and stillness lasted for 
fully ten minutes; at the end of that 
time the light of the lantern suddenly 
flashed out exactly in the old place, and 
the burglar was at work again. During 
that ten minutes he had concentrated into 
his faculty of hearing every atom of 
nerve power, but not the slightest sound 
within the house had broken the silence 
of the night, and he resumed his occupa- 
tion, satisfied. 

In fifteen minutes from the time of his 
recommencement the line in his forehead 
suddenly smoothed out. There was a 
delicate application of a tiny lever, and 
then, without a sound, the door of the safe 
swung slowly open. In three hours and 
fifteen minutes exactly from the time of 
his entering the room, Mr. Augustus 
Sidney Floyd had burglariously opened 
the safe of the Blackham branch establish- 
ment of the Oldham Bank. 

At precisely that moment there cut 
like a razor edge through the semi-dark- 
ness of the room the words “ Keep per- 
fectly still, please.” The burglar started 
violently and plunged his right hand 
rapidly into the side-pocket of his coat. 
At the same instant came a very distinct 
click, and the same voice, speaking more 
rapidly and rather more loudly, exclaimed, 
“T will shoot you instantly.” The burglar 
remained perfectly still. At the same 
instant the voice went on: 

“You have a pistol in that pocket. 
Take it out, keep your back towards me, 
and step backwards, holding the pistol 
behind you. In three steps you will be 
touching my office table, and on this you 
will lay your pistol. Be very careful to do 
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exactly as I tell you; if Isee you attempt 
any action u.ner than I have directed, 
understand that I will on that instant 
blow out your brains. Now.” 

The burglar obeyed to the letter; a 
moment later the voice continued : 

‘““Thank you; I have your weapon. 
Step forward to the window, keeping your 
back towards me, and wait there without 
moving.” 

The burglar did so. 

A moment later the door of the lantern 
was opened and its bright light turned 
upon him, while at the same time the 
voice directed him to turn round. He 
obeyed. Standing some little distance be- 
hind the lantern, which rested upon the 
office table, he could dimly discern, in 
the faintly reflected light, the outline of a 
tall figure ; from this again the voice pro- 
ceeded ; no longer in its harsh, imperative 
tones, but in a slow, quiet, self-confident 
key that spoke of humour and mastery. 

‘“Now that I have you comfortably 
arranged (let me tell you that I have you 
covered with my pistol, and that I am 
generally admitted to be an excellent shot), 
I will confess to you that at the very out- 
set I made a blunder, a mistake of very 
great gravity, which most fortunately was 
unattended by any bad result, owing, I 
am bound to say, to your being yourself 
in error. I committed the folly of speak- 
ing to you while you had a pistol and I 
had no light. Had you but turned out 
your light when I first addressed you, in- 
stead of endeavouring to take your pistol 
from your pocket—a very natural impulse 
I admit—the strategic superiority of my 
position would have been destroyed at 
once. We should have been two an- 
tagonists, each armed with a pistol, but in 
entire darkness ; a position very similar, I 
believe, to a not uncommon method of 
duelling. Very fortunately for me you 
obeyed what was, as I said, a very natural 
impulse; but you perceive that it was a 
stupid blunder on my part.” 

The burglar was beginning to appre- 
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ciate the situation. 
gise,” he said. 

The voice continued, “I perceive you 
to be a man with some sense of humour. 
I myself lack that faculty, but I recognise, 
and I hope appreciate it, in others. To 
return to the subject we were discussing, 
or rather, perhaps I should say, to which 
I was referring. I must say for myself, 
in excuse for my remissness, that you will 
no doubt recognise that the situation was 
a somewhat unusual one for me, and, 
under the circumstances, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that I should have acted 
somewhat unwisely.” 

‘Very true, very true,” returned the 
burglar, thoughtfully, ‘““and at the same 
time I have no doubt that you will see 
that I may plead the same excuse on be- 
half of my own mistake, which you were 
good enough to point out, and which I 
assure you I recognise fully.” 

“ Doubtless, quite so, and I think we 
may now dismiss the subject. Now, will 
you be good enough to be seated? There 
isachair by your side. If you will, that’s 
right. I think I may ask you to go 
with me into a matter I want more par- 
ticularly to discuss with you. I presume, 
before we commence, that you recognise 
that I should be entirely justified in hand- 
ing you over to the tender mercies of the 
judicial authorities.” 

The burglar leaned forward in his chair, 
crossing his knees and clasping his hands 
over them. 

‘“T imagine,” he said, reflectively,— I 
imagine the point is one on which you 
are scarcely prepared to admit argument.” 

“Quite so. You rebuke me, My re- 
mark was unnecessary. Well, then, it is 
an understood thing that I might hand 
you over to the police, Whether I do so 
or not will depend entirely upon yourself. 
If I do, it will be simply and solely be- 
cause I fail to make with you the arrange- 
ment I desire. ' Let me say that in that 
safe are merely a few papers which would 
be utterly valueles.s to you. The amount 
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of money in the Bank amounts merely to 
a few pounds, and is at present kept in a 
cashbox in my room ; it is a sum totally 
inadequate to repay you for the trouble 
you have already taken. Now I may tell 
you that you are the third person who has 
done us the honour of effecting an illegal 
entry to cur safe. In August last year it 
was opened, also on the eleventh of April 
this. By the way, it is quite possible, may 
I ask rae 

The burglar understood. ‘ No,” he 
interrupted, ‘I regret I had not the plea- 
sure. In July, August, and September last 
I was in Rome—you may possibly re- 
member the Duffingham jewels case. I 
shall not forget it from the fact that I 
expected to take a fortnight, and had to 
waste three months eventually. Then on 
April the—eleventh I think you said P— 
ah!” with a sudden stop, then harshly, 
“No, I was not here.” 

Something in the tone made the mana- 
ger shiver involuntarily. A vague memory 
of horror of somewhere about that time, 
of a deed of blood, the perpetrator of 
which had left no trace, rose before him. 
He looked keenly at the calm and motion- 
less figure in front of him, and held his 
pistol tighter as he went on: 

“On neither of these occasions was 
there much money in hand, but at the 
same time yo: can imagine that we were 
considerably exercised by these unpleasant 
incidents.” | 

“Naturally,” said the burglar, with a 
slight accent of disinterested sympathy. 

“ You recognise that? After the first 
visit we got an improved lock ; after the 
second a still better one, which we were 
assured was absolutely burglar proof. I 
happened from my window upstairs to 
observe your entry here to-night, and have 
since been admiring the patience and 
ingenuity you have displayed. I must 
really congratulate you upon it.” 

“You flatter me,” murmured the burglar, 
deprecatingly. 

“Not at all. 





Had you been, in my 


judgment, a man of anything short of 
first-rate skill, I should have got rid of 
you long ago. But to come to the 
point.” 

The burglar thrust his chin a little for- 
ward, and his eyes closed slightly. Motion- 
less as he had sat, his keen brain had been 
busy during this time, seeking tofathom the 
meaning of his singular antagonist. Now 
he nerved himself to avoid the trap that 
something seemed to warn him was 
coming. 

The manager went on. 

“You are a clever lockpicker; there 
fore, you are the very gentleman I want. 
I have had explained to me the principle 
of the lock of this safe. I have spent 
some little time in examining this theory, 
and arrived a short time ago at the con- 
clusion that a clever man, a genius, mark 
you, in his profession, might find a way 
to open it illicitly. Now I determined 
that this must and should be: remedied. 
I take some little interest in mechanics, 
and, after a not inconsiderable amount 
of trouble, I have contrived to construct 
a lock which I think will answer my 
purpose. I have gane over it in theory, 
endeavouring to find some flaw in its — 
principles, but so far have failed to dis- 
cover one. I may say further that having 
myself fashioned and put together every 
constituent part, I am yet quite unable 
to open it with any instrument save its 
own particular key. I am not a vain 
man, but I assure you that I can come to 
no other conclusion than that I have 
really discovered a burglar-proof lock.” 

The whole attitude of the burglar 
showed his interest. <A_ slight smile 
rested on his firm lips, and he once, 
twice, very gently, shook his head. 

The manager continued, taking no 
notice of this dissent. ‘“ But Iam not a 
professional lockpicker ; you are, and a 
master. For this reason I make you this 
offer. I wish you to try this lock. If 
you can succeed in opening it, I will give 
you one hundred pounds. If you fail, 
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you shall have nothing; nothing, that is, 
except your liberty. This, in fact, you 
may have from this 1» ment; I think 
matters are clear enough between us.” 

He came confidently forward as he 
spoke and opened wider the door of the 
lantern, so that its bright light was more 
generally diffused. 

The burglar looked at him curiously. 
He was a tall man of about thirty; with 
what his friends might call a fine forehead, 
and his detractors a bald top—a good- 
looking man, too, taken altogether. 

The burglar rose briskly. ‘I accept 
your offer. Candidly, I think you have 
lost your hundred pounds. I may be 
wrong, but I do not believe the human 
mind can devise a secret that another 
mind cannot unravel.” 

‘““We shall see,” said the other in great 
good-humour; “do you mind coming with 
me up to my room? May I borrow your 
lantern ?” 

He took the light as he spoke, and, 
turning, led the way upstairs, the burglar, 
silent and thoughtful, following close be- 
hind. In one corner of the room, sup- 
ported on a chest of drawers, stood a 
small, heavy, iron safe, fitted with the 
redoubtable lock. The burglar examined 
it without speak!ng for a minute or two, 
and then, taking the light with him, 
descended to the room below to fetch 
his tools. In a minute or two he reap- 
peared, bringing them with him. The 
bank manager held the lantern, directing 
its brilliant beam full upon the lock, and 
the burglar, picking out a curiously-dis- 
torted lever, fell to work. The manager 
watched him critically. 

It was half-past three when the assault 
on the lock commenced. In exactly five 
minutes’ time the burglar turned care- 
lessly to the manager. “TI presume,” he 
said, ‘‘ you purposed applying this lock to 
your safes if it had proved satisfac 
tory?” 

“Not only here, but at Oldham. The 
great safe there was attempted, and, though 
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the operators were disturbed, there can be 
no doubt that the safe there is as vulner- 
able as the one you opened downstairs.” 

““Then observe,” said the burglar. As 
he spoke he inserted a little slender key 
into the lock, and, smiling at the manager, 
turned it easily completely round. 

The manager smiled in his turn, “ Pull 
the door,” said he. 

The burglar pulled ; the door remained 
immovable. ‘‘Oh!” said he, in evident 
astonishment. 

A dark, aristocratic-looking gentleman, 
with a thoughtful and preoccupied air, 
took breakfast that morning with the 
manager of the Blackham Branch of the 
Oldham Bank. It was observed in the 
kitchen that the manager ate a very much 
heartier meal than usual, and seemed 
in a very good temyer with things in 
general. 

After breakfast the dark gentleman was 
busily engaged by himself for a con-ider- 
able time at some mysterious task in the 
manager’s bedroom. The door was locked, 
and the manager had given strict orders 
that on no account was his visitor to be 
disturbed. 

The look of gloom on the burglar’s 
face had deepened, and he wore an air of 
despondency when he left Blackham for 
Manchester by the half-past ten train that 
morning, but the face of the bank manager, 
who saw him off, was wreathed with an 
enduring smile. 

As the train commenced to move slowly 
out of the station the manager moved 
with it along the platform. He handed 
to his acquaintance of the night before an 
envelope, sealed. ‘‘ Although you failed,” 
he said, “’twas a glorious failure, and a 
sight worth seeing. You mustn’t have all 
your trouble for nothing ; take this.” Then 
as the train quickened, he quoted, with a 
sarcastic smile and quizzing air, “You 
don’t believe that the human mind can 
devise a secret another mind cannot un- 
ravel, eh?” The burglar smiled, a de- 
precating and apologetic smile, and, lean- 
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FEBRUARY. 
By Max Cowper 


REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


ES BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. 
" XXXVI. 
BOHEMIA IN LONDON. 


HAVE said that Tom 
Purnell was one of: the 
last of the Bohemians ; 
for to-day the Bohgmuia 
of sawdust-strewn . floors 
and long pipes is at-an 
end. There will be always a Bohemia, but 
not any more the Bohemia that was wan- 
ing when I first entered its smoky portals. 
Possibly many a precocious youngster is 
just now discovering the Bohemia that 
he will boast of, years hence, as the real 
country, and will name his princes of the 
same and the reckless and merry subjects 
thereof ; himself among the number, with 
his youthful ambitions and his disappoint- 
ments of manhood; or perchance his 
good fortunes, that have made Bohemia, 
as he knew it, still more strange to look 
back upon, now that he and madame 
“receive” in Mayfair, and entertain 
princes of the blood-royal. Anyhow, let us 
flatter the future with the thought that 
there must always be a Bohemia for the 
needy poet, the wilful genius, the cheerful 
soul that says Art is better than Money, 
the craftsman who never seeks the cheap 
reclame of the paragraphist nor goes out of 
his way to stand well with that fearsome 
kind of wild fowl, the self-conscious 
“critic” who once a week sits upon a paper 
throne and chortles in his cheery belief 
that his arrows are diamond-pointed to 
penetrate the strongest armour, and his 
wings capable of wafting anything into a 
wide-world popularity. 
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AND ALFRED BRYAN. 


Because its sun is the lamp and its noon 
“the witching hour,” the superior student 
of morals has given Bohemia a bad name. 
Mirth has often been misrepresented, and 
unconventionality set down as something 
disreputable. Bohemia is not the meet- 
ing ground of an irresponsible camaraderie 
of out-at-elbow poets, painters, and rufflers, 
nor the “free-and-easy” of a oleary 
aristocracy, cheek by jowl with a reckless 
company of nondescript talent, caressed 
by cheap actresses and ourts of the ballet. 
It is a community that fulfils in the 
highest degree Sir Edwin Arnold’s condi- 
tions of “a proper life,” which is “a 
radiance of mind and lightness of heart 
that bring forth all that is best in 
men and women.” I do not say that 
among them there are not ambitious 
yet hopeless souls that laugh to keep 
back their tears; but it is a frank and 
honest crowd, with sympathies and desires 
that are not merely mundane, not to be 
reckoned with in coin nor satisfied by the 
empty honours of Society. 

It is a delightful country, when you know 
its language and its laws, and it has tents 
as various as those of Vanity Fair, but in 
one and all there reigns the same creed 
of equality and fraternity. In Zhe Queen 
of Bohemia I ventured to “ personally con- 
duct ” a party from Mudie’s and Smith’s 
into the pleasant regions of what I ven- 
tured to call “Upper Bohemia,” for 
there are extremes of life in Bohemia, 
even as there is the Jew of Zangwill and 
Houndsditch, and the Jew of Beaconsfield 
and the Orient; so likewise is there the 
Bohemia of Maiden Lane and the Strand, 
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and the Bohemia that gives itself artistic 
airs in Kensington and St. John’s Wood ; 
and yet it is in spirit the same dear old 
Bohemia, with a little diversity of dress 
and drink, and a discriminative regard for 
routine, but with nothing else to separate 
the freedom of the one from the other. 
Bohemia’s landmarks are painted in 
different colours, and here and there 
they are tipped with gold; but Venice is 
Venice, even when you change the crowned 
posts of the Grand Canal for the backways 
with theirhumbler moorings ; and Bohemia 
has other retreats than “The Pig and 
Whistle.” Wherever they be, however, 
the gas is always lighted and it is noon at 
midnight, the most fascinating time for 
talk and chat and controversies that turn 
upon Art and Letters, and for social 
intercourse, when the theatres are closed 
and the ordinary work-a-day folk are 
abed. | 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in the halcyon 
days of its youth, said, “The term Bohemia, 
as. signifying a society of unsettled, un- 
recognised, gipsy-like practitioners of 
literature, painting, and music, in passing 
from France to England, lost something 
of its original meaning, and in the lively 
pages devoted to so-called ‘ Bohemia’ by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, scarcely one person- 
age is introduced who would have been 
accepted as a brother of, or as a female 
cousin by, the Rodolphes, Marcels, and 
Scahaunards of Henri Murger.” Yet the 
people in Zhe Queen of Bokemia included 
an earl of Socialistic predilections; a 
composer who sung his own songs; an 
impecunious barrister who wrote for an 
impecunious editor; a painter whose 
masterpieces of a vague impressionism 
had been rejected alike by the Salon and 
the Academy ; a pretty comédienne anda 
score of bright, clever men and women, 
who were ostentatiously “not in Society.” 
Mrs. Toynbee, it is true, received in state. 
Her house was a mansion in ‘‘ Upper 
Pohemia.” Her servants were in livery, 
and Society proper was represented. <A 


queen of grace and hospitality, the hostess 
reigned in a merry world outside the tents 
of Vanity Fair. 

Itmust be confessed that the English 
Bohemia has always been a different 
country from that of Murger and Balzac. 
Un Prince de la Boheme and Scenes de 
la Vie de Boheme represent life that 
is “native and to the manner born,” 
characteristic of its environment, as truly 
French as the Bohemia of the English 
novel is British. There was a certain 
pinchbeck imitation of the French Bohe- 
mia in some of the last century novels, 
and in Egan’s Life in London ,; but the 
Bohemia of Thackeray’s P:/ip 1s the 
nearest approach to the Bohemia of the 
English metropolis, and it preceded what 
they called Bohemia when first I pene- 
trated the charmed circle, a wondering 
youngster in his teens, who had been 
reared on Defoe, Hugo, Shakespeare, 
Lamb, Thackeray, and Dickens, the son 
of a newspaper man, carrying a reporter’s 
note-book and pencil in his not over- 
burdened pockets. The landmarks of 
Bohemia in London, its inhabitants, its 
manners and customs, are so much in 
debate, that a writer who should seek to 
define the special features, characteristics, 
or names of any of them, would find him- 
self and his definitions the sport and 
scoff of learned and fastidious criticism. 
The Bohemia of my experiences may not, 
after all, be the country that other more 
cosmopolitan travellers have explored 
in the vast conglomeration of peoples, 
customs, habits, mysteries, and mum- 
mertes which we call London. Anyhow, 
I don’t regret to say that it has but little 
affinity with the country of Henri Murger, 
which was alike e# route to the Salon, 
the Hospital, and the Morgue. Not that, 
looking back, one has not to take account 
of alcoholic deaths and overweening 
ambitions that arrived at early graves. 
Fame plants in the path of Art many a 
pitfall that Fortune spares the trader and 
the merchant. 
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XXXVII. 
ON CERTAIN ACTORS PAST AND PRESENT. 

When I first came to London with a 
pen in my hand, making flying visits to 
the great city that was to me Bagdad 
and Babylon rolled into one, a world 
of romance, the tilting-ground where a 
queen distributed the prizes, the scene 
of Shakespeare’s theatre and the bloody 
Tower, the rendezvous of Claude Duval, 
and the City of Dick Whittington, Mr. 
‘Henry N. Barnet, editor of Zhe Sunday 
Times and preacher at l‘insbury Chapel 
(in succession to Fox), introduced me 
to what he called Bohemia. 

It was a tavern. I recall the smell 
of its approaches. What a magic of 
memory there is in perfumes and 
odours! ‘The scent of Covent Garden 
was an odour with a redeeming perfume. 
It might have had a basis of trampled 
cabbage, with a surface touch of gilly- 
flowers and violets ; for it was early in a 
new year, and a Saturday night. The 
atmosphere of the tavern’s back parlour 
was clouded. ‘There were foaming tan- 
kards and glasses of spirits and water on 
the table and the mantel-shelf. The room 
was nothing like so comfortable as the 
back parlours of many old country inns. 
The company was, however, something 
that piqued one’s curiosity and imagina- 
tion. So far as I remember, I am not sure 
that the conversation was any brighter 
than the days by the fireside of the 
tavern parlour of the great inns where a 
special chair was kept sacred for the chief 
magistrate of the town, and the company 
included the local wits and orators, the 
fighting-men of the municipality, the 
political agent, and the popular editor of 
the county paper. Youth is hopeful and 
arrogant. On excellent terms with myself, 
I did not feel so strange in those first days 
of my novitiate in Bohemia as I came to 
feel later. Nor did I understand that 
human nature was much the same 
whether it was down at heel or pranked 
out in silken hose. This back parlour 
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in the lamp-lit land of Bohemia, to 
which Mr, Barnet introduced me, was 
probably the Savage Club, for, years 
afterwards, as a member thereof, I was 
reminded by a friend of my first visit ; 
and yet I never heard that Barnet was a 
Savage. They used to say of the Junior 
Garrick that you could go into the club 
and make yourself at home there, whether 
you were a member or not; and it may be 
that the Savage was then equallyaccessible, 
though in my day there used to be as much 
fuss over a candidate’s qualification before 
he could even be nominated, as if we held 
a patent from the Olympian gods. Among 
that interesting assembly in the regions of 
Covent Garden (I have an idea it was 
in Vinegar Yard) I recall Mr. Joseph 
Knight, then, I believe, a free-lance win- 
ning his way in the journalistic world, a 
tall, slim figure of a man, with a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, a sympathetic 
suggestion of music in his voice, and a 
sound of the open vowel of Yorkshire in 
his enunciation. The conversation turned 
on politics, and I remember that he took 
a pessimistic view of affairs. I was on 
the other side, and he was inclined to 
pity me. Nevertheless I waved my flag 
bravely, and he respected my enthusiasm, 
while he wondered at it. But these were 
not “zs first days in London ; and when I 
was worn out with the rush of it, the 
sight-seeing, the play-going, the din of its 
streets and the jangle of its bells, I could 
go back again to the comparative repose 
of a weekly newspaper and the quiet life 
of a youngster, with dreams in his heart 
and the ambition to add to his boyish 
responsibilities a real home of his own 
and a wife to share his joys; for youth 
sees no possible shadows in the gardens 
of Hymen’s temple. ‘Those who knew 
Knight best called him Joe; and, as we 
walked homewards, I told him that my 
intimates called me Joe. We shook 
hands upon it, and I meet him to-day, in 
what is left of Bohemia and in more 
sedate wa'ks of life, the same genial 
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gentleman he was then, but mellowed like 
good wine, richer of voice, more profound 
of knowledge, the editor of Motes and 
Queries and the doyen cf dramatic critics, 
who brings into his work the very first qua- 
lification for it—sympathy. I remember 
that George Belmore was of the company 
in those past days, a popular comedian 
evcn then. He had made the farce 
of My Zurn Next almost a_ classic, 
and yet he lived to give an impersonation 
of Cromwell, in Wills’ Charles the First, 
that was, in its way, as full of dramatic 
Strength and dignity as his Taraxacum 
Twitters was a triumph of farcical comedy. 
He died ultimately in America. I can see, 
through the smoke, somewhat shadowy, 
one whom they called Tom Robertson. 
I felt more than a passing interest in him, 
understanding that he was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson, who in those days 
were the much respected first and second 
old man and woman of the Bristol and 
Bath Theatres, and brother to the ‘‘ ugly 
duckling” of the twin stages of the two 
pleasant Western cities. Nobudy had 
the smallest idea that she was any- 
thing but the “ugly duckling,” with a 
tendency to pronounce all her n’s as 
d’s and her m’s b’s, and to suggest 
shoes that were down at heel, and 
petticoats that were too short, recalling 
certain characteristics of the infant phe- 
nomenon of the immortal Dickens. I 
had seen her dancing with all her might 
in the ballet, the next night flying 
through the air as Puck, to follow on 
the morrow with stately tread as Arthur 
in King John; always tremendously in 
carnest, but always the “ugly duckling,” 
conscious herself probably of her higher 
origin. One day her royal kinsmen came, 
and the duck-pond knew her no more; 
she sailed away with them into the blue 
empyrean, full-fledged, like her prototype 
that was hatched from a swan’s egg. 
Presently the young genius enchanted the 
play-going world as Galatea, and brought 
back to the stage-forest of Arden the 


sweetness and grace of Shakespcare’s 
Rosalind. London bowed down to the 
new-comer and honoured her, just as the 
elder-tree had made obeisance to the 
beautiful new swan in the lovely garden 
of Andersen’s dainty fable. But oh, the 
change that has come over the provincial 
play-house since those early days of the 
Bristol Theatre! Mr. Chute, the manager 
of the Bristol and Bath Theatres, a man 
of marked distinction of appearance and 
manners, himself both actor and play- 
wright, was the director of a stock com- 
pany which, almost at one and the same 
time, included the Robertson family, Mr. 


‘and Mrs. Arthur Stirling, Mrs. Bancroft, 


the Terry family, Mrs. Labouchere, the 
two Rignolds, and other artistes whose 
names are familiar among the most illys- 
trious. You might collect actors from 
all the London theatres to-day,: and: hot 
bring together a company that could 
present a Shakespeare play at all com- 
parable for method or manner with the 
ordinary stock company of the days 
of the first Chute at the old Bristol 
Theatre. Indeed, one might almost say 
the same of far smaller theatres and far less 
renowned managements. The players 
fitted parts in those days, parts were not 
fitted to them. If a certain peculiarity 
of manner or appearance was desired by 
an author, he did not rake Society, or the 
slums, for the sort of man or woman that 
looked arid spoke like the character he 
had drawn; he gave his play to the 
stage-manager, carefully described the 
business of the scenes, made clear tse 
distinguishing and special characteristics 
of each part, primarily describing them 
as, say, “first old man,” ‘second old 
man,” ‘‘ first walking gentleman,” ‘second 
ditto,” ‘first low comedian,” ‘second 
ditto,” and so on, from the lead to the 
humblest utility. ‘Then the stage-manager 
handed the parts to the people to whose 
lines of business they belonged, and the 
play was presented, the author (of course, 
if it were a new play, he had the privi- 
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for their fun, probably all the better ; and 
there are a number of famous and pros- 
perous Londoners to-day who were wont 
to smoke their pipes and enjoy their 
evenings over a glass of toddy in the 
humble chambers of the piazzas. I did 
not know the club in the days of Tom 
Robertson, who had it in his dramatic 
eye for a certain sccne in one of his 
popular plays, in which every man was 
willing to lend an impecunious would-be 
borrower the five shillings he needed—if 
they had possessed so large asum. Dr. 
Strauss was called ‘The Wandering 
Jew.” He would disappear for months 
and years. When he turned up again, 
it was with some extraordinary story of 
wanderings in foreign lands, that was 
no doubt perfectly true, but which was 
always received with cynical derision. 


XXXIX. 

THE HUMOUR OF LEIGH AND ALBERY. 

“Books That Were Failures” would 
be a good subject for the essayist. He 
might follow it with a series of papers 
on “Men Who Were Nearly Successes.” 
I recently picked up at a bookstall an 
example of the first, and it reminds me of 
an example of the second. Sérains from 
the Strand is the first; the late Henry 
S. Leigh is the second. Leigh’s verses 
enlivened many a dull page of serious and 
comic periodical literature. Ifhe had lived 
before Prior, Tom Hood, and Mr. Calver- 
ley, he might have been famous. Zhe 
Carols of Cocayne, and A Town Garland, 
ought not to be utterly laid by even now. 
‘They possess much of the tender feeling 
of Lamb, and are not without the finish 
of Prior and Hood. If Leigh had been 
something less of a Bohemian, and some- 
thing more of a student of the life that is 
higher than a minor club, Stratus from 
the Strand might have had a wide popu- 
larity before it drifted into second-hand 
catalogues. With Tom Purnell, he was 
onc of the last of the Bohemians, and he 
was a wit, Many of his quaint and 


w 


original sayings are onrecord. His satire 
was biting, his humour often rather 
personal. Talking of epitaphs one day, 
that accomplished German, Dr. Strauss, 
said, ‘What would you write of me, 
Harry?” ‘I would do your epitaph in 
a single line,” was the quick reply. 
“What would it be?” “Give the devil 
his jew,” said Leigh. Strauss was a 
linguist, and an accomplished man in 
many ways, and rather invited than re- 
sented the quips of Leigh. ‘‘ What 
language is he speaking now?” asked 
a puzzled listener, trying to follow 
Strauss, who had lost some of his 
teeth, and did not speak as distinctly as 
his friends could desire. ‘‘Oh, Gum- 
Arabic,” said Leigh. One of his prettiest 
and wittiest fancies was to picture Leigh 
Hunt running to pick a buttercup, and 
turning away with tears of disappoint- 
ment to find that it was only a guinea. 
Poor Leigh! His books seem to be as 
dead as his memory. In his modest way 
he had an inkling of such a future when 
he added, at the close of his copy for 
Strains from the Strand, the lines :— 
‘* Tis well to court the comic muse 
And build the light and lively rhyme, 
For friends to smile as they peruse 
My verse for just a little time. 
Goo:l souls, they greet my frolic lay 
Where’er the jovial feast is spread ; 


They laugh to hear me sing to-day, 
But will they laugh when I am dead ?” 


If Mr. Gladstone had chanced upon 
this neglected book by the poet Leigh, 
when he discovered the chronicles of Dod 
Grile, some enterprising publisher might 
have issued a selection of the best verses 
from the three volumes that were inspired 
by the muse of the caroller of Cocayne. 

Leigh has been unduly credited with 
one of Albery’s readiest examples of 
humorously quaint repartee. As Albery 
was entering the club, a stranger, in a 
state of anxiety which defied punctuation, 
said, “1 beg your pardon, but is there a 
gentleman in the club, witn one eye, of 
the name of Houghton?” “Tl find 
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out,” said Albery, ‘‘if you can tell me the 
name of his other eye.” A. B. Houghton 
was a Bohemian to his finger-tips ; a great 
artist also, though we knew him for little 
more than an eccentric, devil-may-care, 
good-natured Savage. Without what would 
be considered a striking presence he had, 
nevertheless, a personality calculated to 
attract attention. He was of a spare bony 
build, and of a shrewd yet genial coun- 
tenance. When I first met him I under- 
stood he was an American, but found him 
eminently English. He had, I believe, 
introduced into the club the then some- 
what mysterious game of poker, which at 
once proved too fascinating to be carried 
on concurrently with social conversation, 
and was prohibited by a resolution of the 
committee, one of the few rules and regu- 
lations that was ever observed by the 
members, some of whom did not even 
pay their subscriptions. For these, how- 
ever, after a time there was a providence 
that now and then wiped out old scores ; 
perhaps it was Jonas Levy, it might have 
been Charles Millward, once in a way Halli- 
day. No good fellow was ever struck off the 
roll because he was backward with his dues. 
If Houghton’s constant friend and com- 
panion, Tourrier, had looked the part of 
Sancho, one might have dubbed Hough- 
ton the Knight of La Mancha, he was 
Spare enough, and in many ways suff- 
ciently Quixotic, but his comrade was 
something of a buck. He was just about 
the traditional build of Sancho, sturdy, 
broad of chest, and square of shoulder ; 
but he waxed his moustache, carried his 
head high, and was more distinguished 
In appearance than his chief. Morally, 
however, like unto Sancho, he was the 
half- protesting admirer and comrade, 
a willing slave and loving companion, and 
some thought a finer draughtsman. Not 
that anyone was in the secret of Hough- 
ton’s genius. We better knew the work 
of E. C. Barnes whose “Village Politi- 
cians ” and ‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter,” I think, 
were hung at the Academy, and who came 
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into the club one day with a royal com- 
mission to paint one of the royal wed- 
dings. He had drawn a cheque on ac- 
count and was very happy. Many studies 
were made and portraits sketched for the 
work, but it was never completed. 

In his latter days he had a studio in 
Alexander Road and an inordinate fancy 
for costly draperies, and was considered to 
bea master of technique. I don’t know 
that the club appreciated the art of any 
of these men. We knew them in their 
holiday humour, though one or two of us 
had been within the somewhat shabby por- 
tals of the Houghton and Tourrier studio 
in Camden Town. I think we regarded 
these two men as reckless geniuses who 
could if they would astonish the town, but 
who wouldn't take the trouble. Hough- 
ton was thought to be eccentric in his 
work. It was understood that he had 
made his mark as a book illustrator, but 
few knew in what direction. He had also 
contributed certain characteristic studies 
of American character to Zhe Graphic. 
When the club migrated to Evans’s many 
new members were elected. Among 
them no doubt were artists who had 
gauged Houghton’s abilities; but in a 
general way the club would have smiled 
if one of them had forecast for 1896 a 
serious art volume devoted to Arthur Boyd 
Houghton, in reviewing which the critic of 
a leading journal (Zhe Pall Mall Gazette) 
should declare that “if to be far ahead 
of his contemporaries gives an artist the 
right to be remembered then A. B. Hough- 
ton should never be forgotten in England.” 
A no less authority, Zhe Magazine of Art, 
says that ‘‘Mr. Housman does well in 
placing Houghton at the head of the Pre- 
Raphaelite revivalists, for Houghton had 
much of the passion, the vigour, and the 
humanity of all the great illustrators in- 
cluded in the “‘ P.R.B,” and moreover had 
as much humour as all of them put 
tovether.” Some of his fellow-illustratcrs 
and a limited public no doubt knew this, 
but it was not generally suspected at the 
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Savage, and the man’s work could not 
have been well paid. Both he and 
Tourrier (I can never think of them apart) 
were always more or less impecunious, for 
which, I think, one liked them all the 
better; so you see the Savage Club was 
still a real bit of Bohemia. I drove home- 
ward in a four-wheeler one night with 
Houghton and Tourrier. They exercised 
their animal spirits by playing hide-and- 
seek through the cab windows and over 
the top to the bewilderment of the driver, 
who on arriving at his destination opened 
the door to find the cab empty. The 
next moment, however, his fare was on 
the box and driving off, leaving him, cloak 
and cape, and whip and all, on the kerb- 
stone. One Christmas eve they visited 
their friends as “‘ The Waits,” with a trum- 
pet and drum that had eventually to be 
suppressed by the police. In those days 
of the Savage, tremendous efforts were 
made to pass revolutionary resolutions at 
the periodical committee meetings. These 
occasions were full of excitement. ‘Give 
us Hersee !” shouted Houghton, thrusting 
his head into the committee room when 
the patient secretary was known to be 
opposing some _ unpractical motion in 
which Houghton was interested ; “Give 
unto us Hersee!” In those days Andrew 
Halliday, a shrewd, kindly Scotchman, was 
the chairman. Resolutions were passed 
and recorded with much formality, but 
there the matter ended. There was never 
any attempt to enforce them, however 
strenuously advocated and voted. The 
controversial debates were conceived and 
conducted often in a pure spirit of mis- 
chief. Halliday as the chairman and 
Millward as the treasurer knew this well 
enough, and managed the club in their 
own way, irrespective of committees. In 
later years the conversion of the Saturday 
evening into a kind of musical and 
dramatic entertainment did not please 
Halliday, who with a friend or two would 
leave “the gay and festive scene” for a 
quict box at the Albion. 


Both Houghton and Tourrier died poor 
and comparatively young. Poverty did 
not trouble them much. It was not 
chronic with them. They could always be 
sure of a dinner and even a guinea to 
share with a friend. But they had nothing 
laid by for a rainy day. They lived only 
for fine weather—light-hearted, generous, 
reckless Bohemians ; not altogether wasted 
lives, however, as witness the records of 
Mr. Laurence Housman. Tourrier left 
behind him a few admirable examples of 
genre painting. The evidence is sadden- 
ing, nevertheless ; it serves to show how 
much was given to Bohemia that was 
meant for a wider and more exalted 
sphere. 


XL. 
COLLABORATION. 

It was Andrew Halliday who said 
Shakespeare played the Ghost that he 
might have time to attend to the front of 
the house and see afterthe money. It was 
Chatterton who said Shakespeare spelt 
“Ruin.” It was Irving who added ‘‘ Not 
always.” An iconoclast has arisen to prove 
that Shakespeare sketched the plots of 
his plays, or adapted them from the current 
novels, and that they were then given out 
to the wits of the day to make into dramas. 
What fights the wits of the day must have 
had over their work, if one is to judge from 
all one hears about modern collaboration ! 
As Sir Walter Besant said in Zhe Mew Ke- 
view, “Collaboration is all right if you can 
get the right partner.” Aye, there’s the rub. 
I once thought I had got him. He thought 
equally well of me. My contributions to 
“ stage literature ” had been unimportant ; 
his had included Zhe Zwo Roses. He 
had, however, thought highly of Clpre, 
both as a novel anda play. I had always 
been deeply interested in the Theatre. 
My bread, however, lay in another direc- 
tion, and Ihad not the courage tojeopardise 
it and sink, like some playwrights whom 
I had seen go under with their broken 
ambitions, while counting on thechances of 
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a brilliant prosperity. I had an idea for 
a play and a novel that took the fancy of 
James Albery. Already, let me_pre- 
mise, we had collaborated in a comedy 
founded upon my Queen of Bohemia, which 
had been to both of us a pleasant, if un- 
profitable, task. But for the new idea he 
brought a written commission from a 
leading theatre. John Oxenford had 
hailed Albery, in Zhe Times, as the best 
writer of comedy since Sheridan. ‘ The 
play is for a melodramatic house ; we will 
lift the piece into high-class comedy- 
drama,” said Albery. “Your plot is 
splendid; write out the scenario, tell your 
story in acts, and we will go over it toge- 
ther. You shall put in the foundations and 
build the house, and I will furnish and de- 
corate it.” He did more; he worked with 
me on the construction of the play, put 
into my sketch of the plot a few sugges- 
tions for comedy, and added points for 
what is called ‘‘the comic relief.” Then we 
submitted the scenario and the plot; both 
were accepted. We settled down to work. 
As the play progressed it seemed to me 
that the comedy interest was too light for 
the serious motif of the story; but my 
partner was of opinion that the combina- 
tion was perfect. I was persuaded to 
think so too, and the exuberance of my 
partner’s wit, his invention of humorous 
episodes, and the sparkling lyrics with 
which he decorated an otherwise gloomy 
scene quite captivated me. After a 
delightful time over the earliest acts of 
the play, we went down by the sea to finish 
it; I wrote one scene, he another; then 
we revised each other’s work ; and finally, 
the whole of the manuscript went to the 
copyist, and Albery said we had written 
‘a rattling good play.” The actor-stage 
manager thought so too. He had a low 
comedy part, witha “ catch-phrase ” that 
has ever since made me nervous of 
humorous repetitions. I came across a 
letter from an eminent authority in such 
matters, recently, expressing an emphatic 
opinion that under other circumstances 


the play would have been a great success, 
one of those sympathetic letters that you 
value at the time, and the kindness of 
which you see through at a later day. 
The night came. Our friends said, “ Yes, 
this is the right sort of collaboration— one 
to supply the strong dramatic plot, the 
Other to give lightness and merriment.” 
But alas, it turned out that thelightness and 
merriment always came in at the wrong 
place. Whenever the story became more 
than usually grim or pathetic, in came 
my partner with a joke, a witty line, or 
a mirthful situation. One of his inven- 
tions was a petticoat; “the first time,” 
he said, “‘that a petticoat has been turned 
into a ladder of rope for an_ escap- 
ing lover.” And even when the house 
“called” the authors, with genial warmth, 
though with a decided smile in its cheek, 
he insisted that the piece was a success. 
It had, however, only a brief run, and the 
leading character gave the cue to another 
vagabond in another piece that was not 
much more successful; I forget who wrote 
it. Later, I transferred my plot from the 
romantic country of Normandy to prosaic 
England; went and lived for a time among 
my real scenes, invented fresh characters 
for the story, adhered, however, to 
the central motif, and the result was 
Three Recruits and the Girls They Left 
Behind Them, a novel, which Dion 
Boucicault discussed with me (with a view 
to collaboration) as the subject of a roman- 
tic drama of the picturesque days of the 
opening of the present century. Yes, I 
quite agree with Sir Walter Besant—colla- 
boration is a fine thing, when you get the 
right partner. It was a comedy (Z%e 
Vicar) that I wrote first with my 
friend James Albery; perhaps, if the 
comedy had been played before the 
drama, he might have died a millionaire, 
and I should be asking Professor Her- 
komer to take me into partnership, that 
we might spend my fortune in improving 
the scenic art of an ungratefal profes- 
sion. 
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Under no circumstances can I ever get 
up any filial feeling for Jones! 


I am happy to think all doubts as to 
my parentage are set at rest. I have 
seen my father. He appeared very much 
afraid of me. He is the brother of Jones 
—Harry Jones by name. I shall always 
think of him as Harry. He appears 
not unamiable, but I cannot help regret- 
ting his relationship to Jones. Would 
Mary ever consent to be Jones’ niece ? 


I am a month old to-day. Shall I never 
see Mary? Iam gaining a little—just a 
little—control over my limbs. This 
morning, after long effort, I succeeded in 
touching the toes of my left foot with my 
right hand—or rather, meaning to touch 
them I struck them a violent blow. Of 
course the unexpected pain caused me to 
cry excessively, but now that I have some- 
what recovered I am feeling great pride 
in my progress. 


This afternoon Mary called! I was 
taken down to see her. Seated in my 
mother’s lap, I made terrific efforts to 
greet Mary. Mv mouth opened and shut, 
my hands clasped and unclasped them- 
selves, one eye revolved wildly in its 
socket while the other blinked with the 
utmost rapidity. Never have I been so 
moved! Luckily I was carried away be- 
fore convulsions supervened. 


I have seen Mary again and a most 
annoying contretemps has _ occurred. 
The presence of Jones—my Uncle Fred 
I presume I must learn to call hin— 
moderated my transports the moment 
I entered the room. Both he and Mary 
evinced an admiration for me, which the 
former certainly never exhibited in my 
-former existence. I began to feel some- 
what drowsy, but woke up suddenly at a 
remark of Mary’s—something connecting 
myself with “trailing clouds of glory.” 
Some curious association of ideas caused 
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me immediately to think of sulphurous 
fumes, andI sniffed anxiously about after 
them. This incautious sniffing led to an 
attack of hiccoughs, and—so delicate is my 
organisation !—suffice it to say I became 
exceedingly unwell. Mary was sympathy 
itself, but Jones laughed in an unfeeling 
manner as I was taken away. Icould not 
refrain from tears at my humiliating posi- 
tion. 


More and more I cherish my love for 
Mary, and I am beginning to feel a con- 
viction that Mary returns it. Under these 
conditions, honour would seem to point 
to a declaration: but that I feel is an im- 
possibility for several months to come. 
And although I am beginning to find my 
memory exceedingly treacherous regard- 
inz details of my former existence, I am 
inclined to think no offer of marriage 
would be considered serious before one 
is at least five years of age. I*ive years !— 
an eternity to wait. 


I am stunned! Is it possible that 
what I have just heardis true? Vulgar as 
my nurse is, I have never yet found her 
untruthful. Mary engaged to that mis- 
creant Jones | 


My memory is becoming most capsi- 
cious. This morning I woke up with a 
curious pain—in my gums it seemed to 
be. Then I suddenly recollected—and 
knew the pain was in my heart. 

No—the pain zs in my gums! What 
can be going to happen now? 


The pain in my gums is terrible. I 
scream all day and all night. I can think 
of nothing else. 


Yesterday there was a great bustle and 
excitement in the house. I missed my 
usual morning walk, but in the afternoon 
I was taken round to a place where I 
have never been befure. There were 
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great numbers of gaily-dressed individuals 
who fluttered round me, but the one who 
embraced me most heartily they called 
Mary. I think I have seen her before— 
in fact, there is some dim connection in 
my mind between Mary and that incessant 
pain in my gums. She left the house 
enveloped in clouds of gome unknown 
substance. I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a large quantity which had fallen 
inmy perambulator—it was white, gritty, 
and extremely uncomfortable to lie upon. 


I got but little sleep on the homeward 
journey. 


I have two beautiful white, white teeth ! 
\7e are all so pleased and prouc, but I 
hope they won’t expect me to get any 
more! Two total strangers called to-day 


—their names transpired—Uncle Fred 
and, if I remember rightly, Aunt Mary. 
They were conspicuously ill-bred in their 
persistent endeavours to make me say 
ity da ) ! 


But I foiled their curiosity ! 
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other words, used ideograms only. Such 
symbols would be universally intelligible, 
and would only require explanation when 
they began to deviate from their original 
form. In the Chinese we findaconsiderable 
number of symbols which were unques- 
tionably at first pictorial, They can be 
traced to older forms, though only slight 
vestiges of their original meaning can 
be detected in them. Such are called 
‘images ” by the Chinese themselves in 
contrast to others called letters, and hence 
we have in their name a proof of their 
original use as ideograms. For example, 
a small half-circle with a dot inside stands 
for the sun ; a thin crescent-shaped figure 
stands for the moon; three zig-zags (like 
the teeth of a saw pointing upwards), 
for mountains. Such pictures were some- 
times combined to express actions and 
ideas. Thusan ear and a door expressed 
understanding. A few were symbolic, as 
a hand to denote a workman—who is still 
often spoken of asa ‘“‘ hand.” ‘Two valves 
of a shell-fish denote friends, because 
they are united. But it is obvious that 
the possibilities of such a primitive system 
would be very limited. It would be im- 
possible by such means to write down a 
sentence. For this purpose symbols re- 
presenting sounds are required. Now it 
seems clear that the Chinese and other 
nations gradually arrived at the invention 
of phonograms, or symbols representing 
sounds, by taking an ideogram and allow- 
ing it to stand for the name by which it 
was known. Ideograms as such would 
not last long; people would naturally 
begin after a short time to connect the 
name of the thing with the picture repre- 
senting it. In this way ideograms would 
give birth to phonograms. 

But objects might be taken to re- 
present sounds without any regard to 
the original sense, just as we might draw 
the figures of an eye, a saw, and a 
horse, for ‘I sawa horse.” Such writings, 
familiar to scicol-boys, are known by the 
name “ Rebus,” because the sounds are 
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denoted by the things drawn. It is in 
this way that a phonetic system arises. 

A good example of this process may be 
found in the Aztec. When Christianity 
was first introduced into Mexico, the 
Lord’s Prayer was reduced to writing in 
the following manner :— 

The Mexican symbols nearest to the 
two syllables of pater were a flag (sounded 
as Pantli) and a rock (¢e¢/); pater was 
therefore represented pictorially by a 
flag and a rock; we cannot tell whether 
it was sounded as fan-fetl, or only as 
pa-te. Inthe same way zoster was repre- 
sented phonetically by soch-fet/, pictorially 
by the Indian fig (zocht/t), and the rock 
as before. This is an instance of the ap- 
plication of symbols to denote sound 
without regard to the original sense. But 
further than this the Aztec language did 
not pass. The Chinese, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Hittites, and others, 
worked out an elaborate method of syllabic 
writing by means of pictures. In the 
course of centuries the pictures became so 
much reduced or modified as to show 
very little, if any, resemblance to what 
they once were. Thus the Babylonic 
cuneiform or wedge-shaped symbols were 
derived from the linear hieroglyphics 
or sculptures of an earlier age. In the 
same way the [Egyptians invented a run- 
ning or cursive writing for ordinary pur- 
poses, the symbols of which were simpll- 
fied hieroglyphics, while the old pictures 
were retained for monumental purposes. 
The final stage in the art of writing is the 
alphabetic method, and it was the most 
difficult of inventions. In fact, it repre- 
sents an immense advance on either of 
the previous stages. To this day the 
Chinese are without an alphabet. They 
have never got beyond syllabic writing, 
which is very clumsy and difficult to learn, 
the number of symbols being enormous. 
It takes about twenty years to learn to 
write Chinese, and about six thousand 
symbols and groups of symbols require to 
be learned. The result is that few have 
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58 THE 
syllabic system. After the name of a 
man they would place a picture represent- 
ing a man, after the name of a town, the 
picture which stood for a town. Such 
pictures are called “ Determinatives,” 
because they help to determine the mean- 
ing of a sound, especially in cases where 
the sound has several meanings—as in 
our word Bee. ‘The Chinese do the 





Scribe with his inkstand on the table. 


From Wilkinson's “\ Ancient Egyptians.” (Pud- 
lished by John Alurray.) 


same. Thus Egyptian writing became a 
confused jumple of ideograms, syllabic, 
and alphabetic symbols. To us it seems 
strange that they should have got so near 
to the invention of the alphabet and yet 
have failed to attain to it. But it must 
be remembered that in these early times 
the art of writing was believed to have 
been a divine revelation from the gods, 
and therefore the symbols and methods 
would have divine authority and sanction, 
and to do away with that which was thus 
revealed would appear to be an act of 
gross impiety. The best authorities on 
this subject consider that such a radical 
change could only have been effected by 
a neighbouring nation coming fresh to the 
subject and unfettered by any traditional 
system. The invention of the alphabct 
is ascribed to the Phoenicians, and this 
tradition is believed to be true. But the 
subject has not yet been fully worked out. 
They were a business-hke people, whise 
ships went trading over all parts of the 
known world. They saw the necd of 
something simpler than the Egyptian 
methods for business purposes, and con- 
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ceived the idea of having only one symbol 
for one letter instead of perhaps half-a- 
dozen, as the Egyptians had, and of 
abolishing the syllabic and ideographic 
symbols entirely. It is certainly difficult 
to believe that the Phoenician alphabet 
was developed in Phoenicia, and the 
thcory that its letters were derived from 
an Egyptian source is steadily gaining 
ground. We have already mentioned 
the fact that the Egyptians used a cur- 
sive writing or simplified form of hiero- 
glyphs for writing on papyrus (a kind of 
shorthand to them), and we are led to 
believe that the Phoenicians chose their 
alphabet from among these _hieratic 
symbols. ‘hey gave to them fanciful 
names of their own, quite distinct from 
the names of the objects represented by 
corresponding hieroglyphs. They were 
a Semitic people, and the names of their 
letters are preserved in the Hebrew 
alphabet. The advantages of an alpha- 
betic system compared to any other are 
so obvious that they hardly need to be 
pointed out, but perhaps we fail to ap- 
preciate fully the magnitude of the task 
accomplished by these gifted people. On 
this subject Canon Isaac Taylor says :— 





a 
Scribe writing on a writing tablet. Two 
cases for carrying materials. 


From Wilkinson's“ Ancient Egyptians.” (Pub- 
lished by John Murray.) 


“To invent and bring to perfection the 
score or so of handy symbols for the ex- 
pression of spoken sounds which we call 
the Alphabet has proved to be the most 
arduous enterprise on which the human 
intellect has ever been engaged. Its 
achievement tasked the genius of the 
three most gifted races of the ancient 
world. It was begun by the Egyptians, 
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Table of alphabets. 


From“ The Alphabet," by Canon Isaac Taylor. (Published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
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continued by the Semites, and _ finally 
perfected by the Greeks.” 

The same writer says that: ‘‘all exist- 
ing alphabets are linked together by the 
tie of common parentage.” The Semitic 
alphabet thus invented is believed to be 
the source whence all other alphabets 
have been derived, but we must not be 
dogmatic. New discoveries may alter 
this conclusion. No other nation has 
succeeded in independently inventing an 
alphabet. The oldest known Semitic 
writing is on the famous Moabite stone 
(discovered in 1868), with its inscription 
of Mesha, King of Moab. He was a con- 
temporary of Ahab and Jehoram. The 
curious letters it contains may be regarded 
as representing the alphabet of the roth 
century B.C., or nearly 3,000 years ago. 
Taking the letters of all the known 
alphabets of the world, we find they 
contain some two or three thousand 
letters. 

It will suffice to take two or three 
letters as examples, and to show their 
relationship to the original Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. The letter F is evidently 
derived from the well-known hieroglyphs 
of the little horned viper (Cerastes) of 
Egypt, which we know to have been used 
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for a sound like for v. The two bars are 
survivals of the horns and the vertical 
stroke represents the body, but the F 
should be lying on it back thus 4 to 
show the similarity. The hieratic form 
x] preserves the likeness very well. The 
letter V comes from the same hieroglyphs; 
V and U are derivatives. Again, the 
letter M is supposed to bederived from the 
Egyptian Mulak, which was the name for 
owl, and so the owl stood for the letter M 
because its name began with M; probably 
at first it stood for the syllable Mu and 
then for M without the vowel. In writing 
on papyrus the picture was considerably 
modified, and so the hieratic symbol 


for M bears only a slight resemblance to 
the owl. But, nevertheless, the Moabite 
and the early Greek M show a likeness 
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to the original form. ‘Taking our Eng 
lish form of it we see hardly any traces of 
the original owl, but on comparing it with 
its ancestral Greek and Moabite forms 
we can still see certain indications of its 
owlish origin. Again, the letter N shows 
certain survivals from the Egyptian zig- 
zag line for running water, from which 
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it was taken. Put a series of N's togetner 
and you get something very like it. And 
lastly, our S is derived from the Egyptian 
hieroglyph of a goose, which stood for 
the word Se, as the following picture shows, 
only the S has been turned round. And so 





with the others ; in nearly every case they 
contain, in spite of long-continued usage, 
manifest features derived from the primi- 
tive pictures from which they are 
descended. This theory of the origin of 
letters comes from an eminent French- 
man, M. de Rougé. It is not yet com- 
pletely worked out, but further discoveries 
may be shortly expected. In these days 
we are getting accustomed to the idea of 
gradual growth and development in all 
things, and the conception so wonderfully 
taught by Darwin with regard to plants 
and animals has opened out new fields of 
thought to men engaged in other works. 
We begin now to sce growth and develop- 
ment everywhere. In every domain of 
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I'rom this time commenced that system 
of puppet administration, in which neither 
genius, experience, nor patriotism, neither 
honesty nor personal honour, could inter- 
vene to check or modify the absolute will 
of the Prince-President. To follow the 
ministerial history of the subsequent 
periods would be a humiliating and un- 
profitable task. In three years Louis 
Napoleon had some eighty or ninety 
Ministers—the Cabinet generally consist- 
ing of ten members—-to not one of whom 
did he accord an unreserved confidence, 
except to Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas, 
members of the Ministry during which 
the Coup d’ Etat occurred. 

The Prince-President held on his way 
to the ultimate goal. In his domestic 
policy his first acts were to suspend 
universal suffrage now that it had served 
his turn; to shackle the press; to sup- 
press associations of all kinds—in a word, 
to crush the expression of public opinion. 
The Church party having been propitiated 
_and military ardour gratified by the bom- 
bardment of Rome, the systematic cor- 
ruption of the army was undertaken. 
Champagne, sausages, and cigars were dis- 
tributed lavishly among whole regiments 
on the plains of St. Maur and Satory, the 
recompense for which was shouts of 
“ Vive Napoleon!” and “Vive lEm- 
pereur!” Those proceedings, which 
stank in the nostrils of all Europe, justly 
alarmed the Constitutional party in 
France. This alarm was the more jus- 
tifiable because the Constitution had 
jealously provided that the President 
should never have any personal command 
of the army. Yet Louis Napoleon, with 
no other military rank than that of a 
captain of artillery in the Swiss service, 
wore the uniform of a French general 
officer, and surrounded himself with an 
état-major, aides-de-camp, and _ orderly 
officers. He reviewed troops, distributed 
orders and honours with all the forms 
employed by soldier-sovereigns, and in all 
respects deported himself as the general- 


in-chief of the army. Then followed those 
demonstrations, ostentatious progresses 
through the provinces, feasting, and 
speech-making, in which ‘“ the consoli- 
dation of the new institutions of the 
country” were phrases which were min- 
gled with allusions to a “great name,” 
and the policy and institutions of a ‘‘great 
ancestor.” 

Nothing proved more fully the concilia- 
tory character of the Assembly as a body, 
than the manner in which, though its 
members were justly jealous of imperial 
banquets and imperial progresses among 
the troops and through the provinces, 
they abstained from cutting them short 
by refusing the supplies expended in pay- 
ing of those extravagancies. ‘They made 
allowance for the hereditary vanity of the 
President; and deemed it the wisest 
policy to allow the period of his rule, 
as limited by the Constitution, to elapse 
without insisting qn a rigid adherence to 
justice and public honesty. 

The Constitution had contemplated, on 
a principle of economy, a President with- 
out a court. It had provided that ‘‘he 
should be lodged at the public expense, 
and that he should receive a stipend of 
600,030 francs (£24,000) per annum.” 
This sum the Assembly, with a certain 
liberality, consented to double by an ad- 
ditional vote, under the pretext of ‘“‘ex- 
penses of display,” with 150,000 francs 
extra for charities, &c.; making the 
President’s total official income about 
1,625,000 francs, in addition to the ex- 
penses of his palace, being above a mil- 
lion francs more than the sum specified 
in the Constitution. But even this 
amount proved insufficient for the Prince’s 
occasions, surrounded as he was by an 
entourage of courtiers, and maintaining a 
semi-imperial luxury—to say nothing of 
roast fowls and champagne to 20,000 men 
at St. Maur, and 30,000 more a week 
later at Satory. Previous to these expen. 
ditures, the President had asked, through 
his Ministry, for a large supplementary 
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25th, 1851, entered on its final year of 
existence, the two burning questions were 
the revision of the Constitution, and the 
prolongation of the President’s tenure of 
office. The question of the revision was 
lost by a considerable majority. But the 
vital portion of the Presidential message 
of November 6th was that in reference to 
the restoration of universal suffrage, upon 
which the Prince had now fixed his hopes 
of re-election. This measure, however, 
like that of the revision, was lost ; and 
with it the last hope of an accommoda- 
tion between the President and the As- 
sembly. 

The President had displayed firmness 
in the crisis of January, 1851, by boldly 
dismissing General Changarnier from the 
command of the army. On October 26th 
was announced the formation of a new 
Ministry, the most important members of 
which were General Saint-Arnaud, the 
hero of the recent campaign against the 
Kabyles, who was appointed Minister of 
War, and M. de Maupas, recently a 
provincial Prefect, and now holding the 
office of Prefect of Police. Colonel 
Fleury it was who answered for Saint- 
Arnaud’s entire devotion to the cause of 
the President, and whose mission it had 
beén to bring him from Algeria to a higher 
sphere in Paris. General Magnan during 
the Coup d’ Etat was Saint-Arnaud’s second 
in command. He had not cared to be 
informed as to the events in which he 
was to participate ; he chose to remain 
the soldier who simply obeyed his chief, 
and confined himself to his military 7é/e. 
The other African generals who came to 
command divisions in the army of Paris, 
were for the most part soldiers of whom 
the country had reason to be proud, and 
who were later to add to the glory of 
France in the Crimea and in Italy. De 
Maupas was something of a busybody and 
his self-complacency was amusing, but he 
was a loyal and devoted creature of 
the Prince-President, knew his duty as 
assigned to him, and carried it out with 
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a characteristic thoroughness, and, it may 
be added, a characteristic fussiness. 

To the officers of the regiments newly 
arrived in Paris, who were received on 
November gth by the Prince-President on 
the Elysée, he thus spoke: “ In receiving 
the officers of the various regiments who 
succeed each other in the Paris garrison, 
I congratulate myself that I see them 
animated by the military spirit which was 
once our glory, and which to-day provides 
our security. Your duties you have ever 
discharged with honour, whether on 
African or on French soil, and you have 
always amidst trials preserved discipline 
intact. I trust that those trials will not 
recur, but should grave circumstances 
ever bring their return and compel me to 
appeal to your devotion, it would not fail 
me, I am sure, because I know that I 
would not ask you to do aught in- 
compatible with my rights, with the 
honour of a soldier, with the welfare of 
the country, because I have placed at 
your head men who possess all my 
confidence and deserve yours; and be- 
cause if ever the hour of danger should 
strike, I should not do as did the Govern- 
ments which preceded me and say to you 
‘Go; I will follow you; but ‘I go, 
follow me.’” 

‘The Prince was addicted to procrasti- 
nation. November 2oth was the first 
chosen date for the Coup @ Etat; then he 
preferred the 25th; then again he was for 
the 28th; presently asked for a fresh 
delay and proposed the znd December ; 
and finally proposed to alter that day for 
one in the next week but one. The 2nd 
December was finally fixed on, and only 
just not too late. ‘ ‘The question is,” said 
Changarnier to Odilon Barrot, ‘‘ which of 
us two, Louis Napoleon or myself, will 
take the initiative.” Upon Odilon Bar- 
rot asking him bluntly whether he 
was in a position to arrest the Presi- 
dent, Changarnier replied that, when- 
ever he received an order to do so, 
he would put him in a panier a Salade 
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and drive him to Vincennes without more 
ado. 

On the evening of December 1st the 
Prince-President held his customary re- 
ception in the Elysée, at which were 
present a throng of officers, deputies, 
diplomats, and distinguished foreigners. 
Hostile deputies who were on the watch 
went away in the conviction that no- 
thing extraordinary was in the immediate 
future. About nine the Prince went into 
his private room for a short time, remark- 
ing to his secretary that ‘‘nobody had 


the least suspicion,” and he went care-. 


fully over the proclamations which he 
had prepared, and which in a few hours 
were to be posted on the walls of Paris ; 
then, returning to his guests, he made 
a leisurely tour of the room, conversing 
with a group of ladies, and exchanging a 
passing word with a general or ambassador. 
At ten o’clock, as usual, he retired to his 
private room, remarking cheerfully to his 
secretary, “Do you know what is being 
said in the salons? ‘There is a general 
talk of an imminent Coup a’Etat, but it is 
not ours; it is a Coup @’ Etat which the 
Assembly is preparing against me!” 
Presently Persigny entered, soon followed 
by the three members of the intimate 
Cabinet, de Maupas, Prefect of Police ; 
de Morny, Minister of the Interior ; 
and Saint-Arnaud, Minister of War. 
The proclamations, which in a few hours 
were to alter the destinies of France, 
were carefully re-read, and finally settled. 
Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas recapitu- 
lated the measures each had to carry into 
effect, and expressed their confidence that 
no hitch would be allowed to occur. Then 
the Prince bade his friends good-night, 
and retired to his bedroom. Morny went 
to play whist at the Jockey Club until he 
should come on duty at the Ministry of 
the Interior at seven on the following 
morning, by which time such difficulties 
as Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas might 
encounter would have been surmounted. 
Saint-Arnaud went to instruct General 


Magnan regarding the duties assigned to 
him ; he carefully detailed the military 
strength at the disposal of the latter to 
meet the contingency of a possible con- 
flict on the morrow; and in concert with 
Magnan, on whom he could implicitly 
rely, he took every precaution as if in an 
enemy’s country. Colonel Espinasse was 
directed to surround the Assembly with a 
military cordon. 

When de Maupas left the Elysée he was 
accompanied by Colonel Béville, who was 
entrusted with the proclamations for the 
printers of the /iprimerie Nationale. A 
company of mobile gendarmerie entered 
the establishment along with the Colonel, 
sentries were posted at doors and windows, 
and the strictest orders were given to pre- 
vent all communication with the outside. 
The work was performed with expedition, 
and at the appointed hour the printed 
proclamations of the President, the Minis- 
ter of War, and the Prefect of Police, were 
in the hands of M. de Maupas for distri- 
bution among his men, for whom convey- 
ances were waiting ; and they started for 
every quarter of Paris and the suburban 
communes. At half-past seven the work 
of placarding was finished in Paris, be- 
tween eight and half-past in the outskirts. 

A grave responsibility rested on de 
Maupas—nothing less than the success 
or failure of the Coup d Etat. Ifa single 
arrest should fail the alarm might be 
given, and would spread. But de Maupas 
was equal to the occasion. Every arrest 
was to be personally directed by a com- 
missary of police. He had chosen from 
among his subordinates for the most im- 
portant missions the men whom he judged 
to be the most energetic and most de- 
voted. The selected functionaries received 
at two o’clock in the morning instructions 
to present themselves at the Prefecture at 
a given moment and within short intervals, 
between three and half-past four a.m. On 
arrival they were absolutely isolated one 
from the other. Each was introduced 
into the Prefects room by himself, and 
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96 THE IDLER. 


“The first time I saw the Prince was at 
breakfast at Cape Coast Castle, and the 
last at Kwisa Hill. It was there he fella 
victim to the deadly climate. Not many 
hours previous to his illness he had come 
round to my hut to enquire after my 
health, and then, apparently, he was in 
good health and spirits, though once or 
twice previously he had complained of a 
sore throat. All the march he had been 
exceedingly kind to me and had taken no 
small interest in my work. 

“T shall not easily forget the gloom that 
fell over the camp, as he was carried 
_away to Cape Coast Castle in a cot, his 
sword and pistols at his feet. He did 
not then look so ill, but the doctors 
were most anxious, whilst we all sincerely 
hoped that when he got clear of the 
deadly atmosphere he would pull round. 
The news of his death came as a great 
shock to us all, and caused infinite regret, 
for by his kindness, enthusiasm, and 
pluck he had won our hearts. I shall 
always remember one incident. This 
was at one of the stations on the road. 
A row occurred amongst the carriers 
owing to some tribal dispute which ended 
in a fight that grew into serious pro- 
portions. One poor chap was so knocked 
and cut about that he would have died had 
it not been for the gallant, timely rescue 
by Prince Henry. He threw himself into 
their midst, sending them flying right and 
left, and with his own hand led the faint- 
ing man to the camp, handing him over to 
one of the doctors for treatment. This 
incident alone showed me that he was a 
born leader of men, and just the sort 
of character for leading a forlorn hope. 
It will always be a pleasure to me to 
remember that to my pencil fell the last 
sad honour of recording the appearance 
and incidents attendant on the fatal march 
of the ‘Soldier Prince,’ who fell as a 
soldier should, vindicating his duty to his 
country and his Queen.” 

“ And Coomassie, after all, was disap- 
pointing ?” 


“ Yes ; itisbut a barbaric village dotted 
with apologies for huts. The expedition 
was a bloodless one, but we gained a vast 
boon by the submission of King Prempeh 
and the extinction of human sacrifice in 
its most horribly revolting shape, and the 
worst form of fanatic torture. We also 
opened up the country to commerce, and 
freed thousands of slaves. One mode 
of torture is to pinion the victim’s hands 
behind his back and thrust a stick through 
his cheeks and tongue; then he is rolled 
on his back and another stick is passed 
through his arms and small knives arc 
stuck all over his body, as a preparation 
for what is to follow; then his right 
hand is hacked off as a ‘fetish’ to the 
gods, and gradually the poor victim 
succumbs.” 

We then adjourn to that most pleasant 
of recreations, “lunch,” and it is in the 
dining-room, whose windows look out 
across a space of open country, that I 
learn that Mr. Seppings Wright is capable 
of producing a better portrait than a 
camera ; for, besides an excellent portrait 
of his father-in-law, Major-General Willows, 
there are numerous portraits of well-known 
people, and I am reminded that it was 
for Black and White the versatile artist 
painted such a wonderful picture of the 
Maori King during his visit to this country. 
There is also a quaint little sketch made 
by the Shah of Persia when, during his 
stay in England, Mr. Seppings Wright 
went to sketch him on board the Royal 
Yacht Victoria and Albert. Taking the 
block from the artist’s hand, the Shah 
drew his own impression of his appear- 
ance. Though Mr. Seppings Wright is 
known as a marine painter, and has 
shown the public his skill and pluck 
as a special war artist, his ré/e is portrait 
painting, and we shall hope in his new 
home that he has just secured, with all the 
advantages of a beautiful and well-lighted 
studio, he will accept some of the 
numerous commissions for portraits that 
are so constantly pressed upon him. 
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sponging Gwynne and myself in the river, 
was taken ill in the afternoon, but was 
luckily one of the few who recovered. The 
most gruesome incident was when a native 
camp-follower having died of cholera, his 
comrades dragged his naked body into our 
camp and left it there stiff and stark. 

‘‘It was an indescribable time, for one 
was overwhelmed by the horrid sensation 
of never knowing who was going next. 
We lost three very fine officers, Roddy 
Owen, Fenwick, one of the finest officers 
that ever wore uniform, and a medical 
officer, Traske, also one of the best.” 

‘* And what was the Egyptian Medical 
Service like? Competent ?” 

“TI think that, as well as the English 
Medical Service, the finest in the world. 
The former had only a few white medical 
officers, «nd there were 10,000 men to 
look after, and they were attended and 
nursed magnificently.” 

“What was the next excitement ?” 

‘The arrival of the railway at Kosheh, 
and the building of the steamer. Whilst 
the latter was in progress we formed the 
*Kosheh Club,’ whither we would resort 
after dinner to discuss the affairs of the 
nation and the building of the steamer. 
Then we marched on to Kerma in battle 
array, and terribly hot work it was.” 

““Worse than the atmosphere of 
Ashanti ? ” 

“Yes, but the air was dryer. Once 
the thermometer registered 130, and 120 
was an almost daily temperature, and the 
flies added to our distress. You actually 
had to brush them off the fork you 
were raising to your mouth, and you 
got sick of tinned food, of which there 
is sometimes little enough there. Here 
is one of the day’s rations,” and Mr. 
Seppings Wright hands me a dirty-look- 
ing tin, which can be fastened to the belt 
of the hungry man, and the sight of which 
in a temperature of 130° is liable to ap- 
pease the pangs of hunger without the 
trouble of investigating. 

“Here is the bread,” and I take what 


appears to be a small round brick, but I 
am told there are times when it 1s appe- 
tising, and a change from biscuits. 

“The night before we reached Kerma 
we had made up our minds for a very 
bloody fight, but on arriving we found 
the enemy had crossed the river and en- 
trenched themselves at Hafir. Then the 
gunboats were ordered up, and a warm 
time they had under the heavy fire of 
batteries. It was a most curious sight 
for us, 10,000 strong, to be sitting down 
watching a small number of our gallant 
men under heavy fire as we smoked our 
cigarettes and drank our coffee; we were 
quite unable to assist them. We crossed 
the river next day, 10,000 of us in less 
than twenty-four hours—it was a grand 
piece of work. The Sirdar and officers 
worked away hard for twenty-four hours 
without a moment’s cessation.” 

‘*And then you shortly reached Don- 
gola?” 

“Yes, and entered without a shot being 
fired. There was a lot of driving done 
by the artillery under Parsons Bey, and 
the cavalry under Burn-Murdock, Captain 
Mahon, and Capt. McMahon. The 
honours of the day falling to that part of 
the army and the gunboats. It was once 
a very fine Egyptian town, but is now 
knocked to pieces, and there, for the 
first time for seven months, we tasted 
green food—cucumbers.” 

‘* And on the way home you got nearly 
shipwrecked P” 

“Quite. I went back with Sheldon in 
a small boat, and we got upset in the 
Cataracts and for five hours had to hang 
on to the sides of our boat ; but it wasn’t 
half bad—we got ashore with no clothes, 
sketches, or anything, all had been lost, 
and, what was worse, could never be re- 
covered. Drage Bey, of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps, a fine soldier, and in his 
capacity one of the limbs of the army, 
treated us well and gave us some clothing, 
but as he was a very stout man, I was a 
study in gathers, ticks, and takings in. 
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A RASH EXPERIMENT. 


BY W. W. JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 
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HE hands on the wharf had 
been working all Saturday 
TT night and well into the Sun- 

= day morning to finish the 

Fvuam, and now, at ten o'clock, with 

hatches down and freshly scrubbed decks 

the skipper and mate stood watching the 
tide as it rose slowly over the smooth 

Thames mud. 

‘What time’s she coming?” enquired 
the skipper, turning a lazy cye up at the 
wharf. 

** About ha’-past ten she said,” replied 
the mate. ‘It’s very good o’ you to turn 
out and let her have your state-room.” 

“Don't say another word about that,” 
said the skipper, impressively. ‘I’ve 
met your wife once or twice, George, an’ 
I must say that a nicer spoken woman, 
an’ a more well be’aved one, I’ve seldom 
seen.” 

‘Same to you,” 
wife I mean.” 

‘Any man,” continued the skipper, 
“as would lay in a comfortable state- 
room, George, and leave a lady a-trying to 
turn and to dress and ondress herself in a 
pokey little locker ought to be ashamed 
of himself.” 

‘You see, it’s the luggage they bring,” 
suid the mate, slowly refilling his pipe. 
“What they want with it all I can’t think. 
As soon as my old woman makes up her 
mind to come for a trip, to-morrow being 
Bank Holiday, an’ she being in the mind 
for a outing, what docs she do? Goes 
down Commercial Road and buys a bon- 
net far beyond her station.” 

“They're all like it,” 





said the mate; “ your 


said the skipper ; 


“mine’s just as bad. 
want?” 

The boy approached the edge of the 
jetty and, peering down at them, answered 
for himself. 

“Who’s Captain Bunnett?” he de- 
manded, shrilly. 

‘*That’s me, my lad,” said the skipper, 
looking up. 

“ T’ve got a letter for yer,” 
holding it out. 

The skipper held out his hands and 
caught it, and, after reading the contents, 
felt his beard and looked at the mate. 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” he said 
figuratively, 

“What's up 2?” enquired the other. 

“’Ere’s my old woman coming now,” 
said the skipper. ‘ Senta note to say she's 
getting ready as fast as she can, an’ I'm 
not to sail on any account till she comes.” 

“That’s awkward,” said the mate, wh») 
felt that he was expected to say some- 
thing. 

“Tt never struck me to 
wife was coming,” said 
“Where we're to put ’em 
know. I s'pose it’s quite 
wife ‘Il come ?” 

Certain,” said the mate. 

* No chance of ’er changing ’er mind ? ” 
sugzested the skipper, looking away from 
him. 

“Not now she’s got that bonnet,” 
replied the mate. ‘I s'pose there’s no 
chance of your wife changing hers?” 

The skipper shook his head. ‘‘ There's 
one thing,” he said hopefully, © they'll 
be nice company for each other. They'll 


What does that boy 


said the boy, 


tell her your 
the skipper. 
both I don’t 


certain yout 
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have to ’ave the state-room between ’em. 
It’s a good job my wife ain’t as big as 
yours.” | 

“* We'll be able to play four ’anded wist 
sometimes,’ said the mate, as he followed 
the skipper below to see what further room 
could be made. 

‘“* Crowded but jolly,” said the other. 

The twocabs droveupalmost at the same 
moment, while they were below, and Mrs. 
Bunnett’s cabman had no sooner staggered 
on to the jetty with her luggage than Mrs. 
l'illson’s arrived with hers. The two ladies, 
who were entire strangers, stood regarding 
each other curiously as they looked down 
at the bare deck of the Fuam. 

“ George!” cried Mrs. Fillson, who 
was a fine woman, raising her voice almost 
to a scream in the effort to make her- 
self heard above the winch of a neigh- 
bouring steamer. 

It was unfortunate perhaps that both 
officers of the schooner bore the same 
highly respectable Christian name. 

“ George !” cried Mrs. Bunnett, glanc- 
ing indignantly at the other lady. 

“ Ge-orge!” cried Mrs. Fillson, return- 
ing her looks with interest. 

“Hussey,” said Mrs. Bunnett under 
her breath, but not very much under. 
‘“* GEORGE !” 

‘There was no response. 

“ George!” cried both ladies together. 

Still no response, and they made a 
louder effort. 

There was yet another George on board, 
in the fo’c’sle, and, in response to pushes 
from curious friends below, he came up, 
and regarded the fair duettists open- 
mouthed. 

“What d’yer want ?” he said at length, 
sheepishly. 

“Will you tell Captain Bunnett that 
his wife, Mrs. Bunnett, is here!” said that 
lady, a thin little woman with bright black 
eyes. 

“Ves, mum,” said the seaman, and was 
hurrving off, when Mrs. [illson’ cal'ted 
him back. 


“Will you tell Mr. Tillson that his 
wife, Mrs. Fillson, is up here?” she said 
politely. | 

“All right, mum,” said the other, and 
went below to communicate the pleas- 
ing tidings. Both husbands came up on 
deck hastily, and a glance served to show 
them how their wives stood. 

‘‘ How do you do, Cap’n Bunnett,” said 
Mrs. Fillson, with a fascinating smile. 

‘*Good-mornin’, marm,” said the skip- 
per, trying toavoid his wife’s eye ; “ that’s 
my wife, Mrs. Bunnett.” 

‘*Good-morning, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Fillson, adjusting the new bonnet with 
the tips of her fingers. 

**Good-morning to you,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett in a cold voice, but patronising. 
“You have come to bring your husband 
some of his things I suppose?” 

“She’s coming with us,” said the 
skipper, in a hurry to have it over. ‘ Wait 
half a moment and I'll help you down.” 

He got up on to the side and helped 
them both to the deck and, with a great 
attempt at cheery conversation, led the 
way below, where, in the midst of an 
impressive silence, he explained that the 
ladies would have to share the state-room 
between them. 

‘“That’s the only way out of it,” said the 
mate, after waiting in vain for them to say 
something. 

It’s a fairish size when you come to 
look at it,” said the skipper, putting his 
head on one s:de to see whether the bunk 
looked larger that way. 

“Pack three in there at a pinch,” said 
the mate, hardily. 

Still the ladies said nothing, but there 
was a storm-signal hoisted in Mrs. Bun- 
nett’s cheek which boded no good to her 
husband. ‘There was room only for one 
trunk in the state-room, and by prompt 
generalship Mrs. Fillson got hers in first. 
Having seen it safe, she went up on deck 
for a look round. 

“George,” said Mrs. Bunnett fiercely, 
as soon as they were alone. 
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down there with them again alone. You 
needn’t think it. If you was to ask me 
what I’ve been eating I couldn't tell 
you.” 
He moved off a bit as his table com- 
panions came up on deck, and the master 
of the Foam, deciding to take the bull by 
the horns, called both of them to him, 
and pointed out the beauties of the various 
passing craft. In the midst of his dis- 
course his wife moved off, leaving the un- 
happy man conversing alone with Mrs. 
Fillson, her face containing an expres- 
sion sich as is seen in the prints of the 
very best of martyrs as she watched 
them. 


At tea-time the men sat in misery, Mrs. | 


Bunnett passed Mrs. Fillson her tea with- 
out looking at her, an example which Mrs. 
Fillson followed in handing her the cut 
bread-and-butter. When she took the 
plate back it was empty, and Mrs. Bunnett, 
convulsed with rage, was picking the 
slices out of her lap. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” said Mrs. Fillson. 

‘You're not, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bunnett 
fiercely. ‘You did it a purpose.” 

‘* There, there!” said both men feebly. 

‘*Of course my husband ’Ill sit quite 
cilm and see me insulted,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett, rising angrily from her scat. 

‘And my husband ‘Il sit still drinking 
tea, while I’m given the lie,” said Mrs. 
Iillson, bending an indignant look upon 
the mate. 

‘‘If you think I’m going to share the 
state-room with that woman, George, 
you're mistaken,” said Mrs. Bunnett, in 
a terrib'e voice. ‘“I’d sooner sleep ona 
doorstep.” 

‘And I’d sooner sleep on the scraper,” 
said Mrs. Fillson, regarding her foe's scanty 
proportions. 

‘Very well, me an’ the mate ’ll sleep 
there,” said the skipper wearily. “You 
can have the mate’s bunk and Mrs. Fillson 
can have the locker. You don’t mind, 
George ?” 

““Oh, George dcn’t mind,” said Mrs. 
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Bunnett mimickingly ; “anything ‘ll do 
for George. If you'd got the spirit of a 
man, you wouldn’t let me be insulted 
like this.” 

‘* And if you’d got the spirit of a man,” 
said Mrs. Fillson, turning on her husband, 
“ you wouldn’t let them talk to me like 
this, You never stick up for me.” 

She flounced up on deck where Mrs. 
Bunnett, after a vain attempt to finish 
her tea, shortly followed her. The two 
men continued their meal for some time 
in silence. 

“We'll have to ’ave a quarrel just to 
oblige them, George,” said the skipper at 
length, as he put down his cup. “ Nothing 
else 'Il satisfy ’em.” 

“Tt couldn’t be done,” said the mate, 
reaching over and clapping him on the 
back. | 

“Just pretend, I mean,” said the 
other. 4 

“It couldn’t be done proper,” said the 
mate; “they'd see through it. We've 
sailed together five years now, an’ never 
‘ad what I could call a really nasty word.” 

“ Well, if you can think o’ anything,” 
said the skipper, ‘‘say so. This sozt o’ 
thing is worrying.” 

‘‘See how we get on at breakfast,” said 
the mate, as he lit his pipe. “If that’s as 
bad as this, we'll have a bit of a row to 
please ’em.” 

Breakfast next morning was, ifanything, 
worse, each lady directly inciting her lord - 
to acts of open hostility. In this they 
were unsuccessful, but in the course 
of the morning the husbands arranged 
matters to their own satisfaction, and 
at the next meal the storm broke with 
violence. 

‘*T don’t wish to complain or hurt any- 
body’s feelings,” said the skipper, after a 
side-wink at the mate, ‘‘ but if you could 
eat your witties with a little less noise, 

reorge, I’d take it as a favour.” 

“Would you?” said the mate, as his 
wife stiffened suddenly in her seat. “Oh!” 

Both belligerents, cyeing each other 
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ferociously, tried hard to think of further 
insuits. 


“Like a pig,” continued the skipper, 
crumblingly. 

The mate hesitated so long for a crusb- 
ing rejoinder that his wife lost all patience 
and rose to her feet crimson with wrath. 

““How dare you talk to my husband 
like that?” she demanded fiercely. 
“George, come up on deck this in- 
stant!” 

“I don’t mind what he says,” said 
the mate, who had only just begun his 
dinner. 

“You come away at once,” said his 
wife, pushing his plate from him. 

The mate got up with a sigh, and, meet- 
ing the look of horror-stricken commisera- 
tion in his captain’s eye, returned it with 
one of impotent rage. 

““Use a larger knife, cap'n,” he said, 
savagely. ‘* You'll swallow that little “un 
one of these days.” : 

The skipper, with the weapon in ques- 
tion gripped in his fist, turned round and 
stared at him in petrified amazement. 

“If I wasn’t the cap’n o’ this ship, 
G-orge,” he said huskily, ‘‘an’ bound to 
set a good example to the men, I'd whop 
you for them words.” 

“Tt’s all for your good, Captain Bun- 
nett,” said Mrs. Fillson mincingly. ‘“ ‘There 
was a poor old workhouse man I used to 
give a penny to sometimes, who would 
cat with his knife, and he choked himself 
with it.” 

‘* Ay, he did that, and he hadn’t got a 
mouth half the size o’ yours,” said the 
mate warningly. 

**Cap’n or no cap’n, crew or no crew,” 
said the skipper in a suffocating voice, 
‘“‘T can’t stand this. Come up on deck, 
George, and repeat them words.” 

Before the mate could accept the invi- 
tation, he was dragged back by his wife, 
while at the same time Mrs. Bunnett, with 
a frantic scream, threw her arms round 
her husband's neck, and dared him to 
move. 
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“You wait ull I get you ashore, my 
lad,” said the skipper threateningly. 

‘* T’ll have to bring the ship home after 
I’ve done with you,” retorted the mate as 
he passed up on deck with his wife. 

During the afternoon the couples ex 
changed not a word, though the two hu:- 
bands exchanged glances of fiery import, 
and, later on, their spouses being below, 
gradually drew near to each other. The 
mate, however, had been thinking, and, as 
they came together, met his foe with a 
pleasant smile. 

‘* Bravo, old man,” he said heartily. 

“What d'yer mean?” demanded the 
skipper in gruff astonishment. 

‘‘T mean the way you pretended to row 
me,” saidthe mate. ‘Splendid you did it. 
I tried to back you up, but lor! I wasn’t 
in it with you.” 

“Wot, d’yer mean to say you didn’t 
mean what you said ?” enquired the other. 

“Why, o’ course,” said the mate, with 
an appearance of great surprise. ‘‘ You 
didn’t, did you ?” 

“No,” said the skipper, swallowing 
something in his throat. ‘‘ No, o’ course 
not. But you did it well, too, George. 
Uncommon well, you did.” 

‘Not half so well as you did,” said the 
mite. ‘‘ Well, I s’pose we've got to keep 
it up now.” 

“TI s’pose so,” said the skipper; “ but 
we mustn’t keep it up on the same things, 
George. Swallerin’ knives an’ that sort o’ 
thing, I mean.” 

“No, no,” said the mate hastily. 

‘‘An’ if you could get your missus to 
go home by train from Summercove, 
George, we might have a little peace and 
quietness,” added the other. 

‘‘She’d never forgive me if I asked 
her,” said the mate ; ‘‘ you'll have to order 
it, cap’n.” 

‘“‘T won't do that, George,” said the 
skipper firmly. ‘I’d never treat a lady 
like that aboard my ship. I ’ope I 
know ’ow to behave myself if I do eat 
with my knife.” 
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‘Stow that,” said the mate, reddening. 
“We'll wait an’ see what turns up,” he 
added hopefully. 

For the next three days nothing fresh 
transpired, and the bickering between the 
couples, assumed on the part of the men 
and virulent on the part of their wives, 
went from bad to worse. It was evident 
that the ladies preferred it to any other 
amusement life on ship-board could offer, 
and, after a combined burst of hysterics on 
their part, in which the whole ship’s com- 
pany took a strong interest, the husbands 
met to discuss heroic remedies. 

‘It’s getting worse and worse,” said the 
skipper ruefully. ‘‘ We'll be the laughing 
stock o’ the crew even afore they’re done 
with us. There’s another day afore we 
reach Summercove, there’s five or six 
days there, an’ at least five back again.” 

‘There'll be murder afore then,” said 
the mate, shaking his head. 

“Tf we could only pack ’em 49/4 ‘ome 
by train,” continued the skipper. 

‘’That’s an expense,” said the mate. 

“It ’ud be worth it,” said the other. 

An’ they wouldn't do it,” said the 
mate, ‘neither of ’em.” 

‘*“T’ve seen women having rows afore,” 
said the skipper, ‘* but then they could get 
away from each other. It’s being boxed 
up in this little craft as docs the mis- 
chief.” 

‘‘S'pose we pretend the ship’s not sca- 
worthy,” said the mate. 

“Then they’d stand by us,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘closer than ever.” 

‘“‘T b’leeve they would,” said the mate. 
“They'd go fast enough if we'd got a case 
o’ small-pox or anything like that aboard, 
though.” 

‘The skipper grunted assent. 

“Tt ’ud be worth trying,” said the mate. 
“We've pretended to have a quarrel. 
Now just as we’re going into port let one 
of the hands, the boy if you like, pretend 
he’s sickening for small-pox.” 

“‘ How’s he going to do it 2?” enqutred 
the skipper derisively. 
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“You leqve it to me,” replied the other. 
* T’ve got an idea how it’s to be done.” 

Against his better judgment the skipper, 
after some demur, consented, and the 
following day, when the passengers were on 
deck gazing at the small port of Summer- 
cove as they slowly approached it, the 
cook came up excitedly and made a com- 
munication to the skipper. 

“What?” cried the latter. 
sense.” ; 

“ What’s the matter?” demanded Mrs. 
Bunnett, turning round. 

“Cook, here, has got it into his head 
that the boy’s got the small-pox,” said 
the skipper. 

Both women gave a faint scream. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Bunnett, with a 
pale face. 

“Rubbish,” said Mrs. Fillson, clasping 
her hands nervously. 

“Very good, mum,” said the cook 
calmly. ‘* You know best, o’ course, but I 
was on a barque once what got it aboard 
bad, and I think I ozgéé to know it when 
I see it.” 

“Yes ; and now you think everything’s 
the small-pox,” said Mrs. Bunnett un- 
vasily. 

“Very well, mum,” said the cook, 
spreading out hishands. ‘ Will youcome 
down an’ ’ave a /vof at ’im ?” 

“No,” snapped Mrs. Bunnett, retreating 
a pace or two. 

“Will you come down an’ ’ave a look 
at Im, sir?” enquired the cook. 

“You stay where you are, George,” said 
Mrs. Bunnett shrilly, as her husband 
moved forward. ‘Go farther off, cook.” 

“And keep your tongue still when we 
get to port,” said the mate. ‘Don’t go 
blabbing it all over the place, mind, or 
we shan't getn obody to work us out.” 

‘Ay, ay,” said the cook, moving off. 
‘T ain’t afraid of it—I’ve given it to 
people, but I’ve never took it myself yet.” 

“Tm sure I wish I was off this dread- 
ful ship,” said Mrs. Fillson nervously. 
‘Nothing but unpleasantness. How long 
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before we get to Summercove, Cap’n 
Bunnett ?” 

‘“‘’Bouta ’our an’ a’arf ought :o do it.” 
said the skipper. 

Both ladies sighed anxiously, and, 
yoing as far aft as possible, gazed eagerly 
at the harbour as it opened out slowly 
oefore them. 

‘“‘T shall go back by train,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett. ‘It’s a shame, having my holi- 
day spoilt like this.” 

‘*Tt’s one o’ them things what can't be 
helped,” said her husband piously. 

“You'd better give me a little money,” 
continued his wife. ‘*I shall get lodgings 
in the town for a day or two, till I see 
how things are going.” 

“Tt ’ud be better for you to get straight 
»ack home,” said the skipper.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,” said his wife, sharply. 
“Suppose you take it yourself, I should 
have to be here to see you were looked 
after. I’m sure Mrs. Fillson isn’t going 
home.” 

Mrs. Fillson, holding out her hand to 
Mr. Fillson, said she was sure she wasn’t. 

‘Tt ’ud be a load off our minds if you 
did go,” said the mate, speaking for both. 

‘Well, we're not going for a day or two 
at any rate,” said Mrs. Bunnett, glancing 
almost amiably at Mrs. Fillson. 

In face of this declaration, and in view 
of the persistent demands of the ladies, 
both men, with a very ill grace, furnished 
them with some money. 

“Don’t say a word about it ashore 
mind,” said the mate, avoiding his chicf’s 
indignant gaze. 

‘But you must have a doctor,” said 
Mrs. Bunnett. 

‘“T know of a doctor here,” said the 
mate ; ‘‘that’s all arranged for.” 

He moved away for a little private talk 
with the skipper, but that gentleman was 
not in a conversational mood, and a 
sombre silence fell upon all until they 
were snugly berthed at Summercove and 
the ladies, preceded by their luggage on a 
trolly, went off to look for lodgings. ‘They 
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sent down an hour later to say that they 
had found them, and that they were very 
clean and comfortable but a little more 
than they had intended to give. They im- 
plored their husbands not to run any un- 
necessary risks and sent some disinfectant 
soap for them to wash with. 

For three days they kept their lodgings 
and became fast friends, going, despite 
their anxiety, for various trips in the neigh- 
bourhood. Twice a day at least they 
sent down beef-tea and other delicacies 
for the invalid, which never got farther 
than the cabin, communication being 
kept up by a small boy who had strict in- 
junctions not to go aboard. Onthe fourth 
day in the early morning they came down 
as close to the ship as they dared to bid 
farewell. 

‘Write if there’s any change for the 
worse,” cried Mrs. Bunnett. 

“Or if you get it, George,” cried Mrs. 
Fillson anxiously. 

“It’s all right, he’s going on beautiful,” 
said the mate. 

The two wives appeared to be satisfied, 
and with a final adieu went off to the rail- 
way station, turning at every few yards to 
wave farewells until they were out of 
sight. 

‘Tf ever I have another woman aboard 
my ship, George,” said the skipper, “ I’ll 
run into something. Who’s the old 
gentleman ?” 

He nodded in the direction of an 
elderly man with white side whiskers 
who, with a black bag in his hand, was 
making straight for the schooner. 

‘‘Captain Bunnett?” he enquired 
sharply. 

“That’s me, sir,” said the skipper. 

“Your wife sent me,” said the tall man, 
briskly. “My name’s Thomnson—Dr. 
Thompson. She says you've got a case 
of small-pox on board which she wants 
me to see.” 

“We've got a doctor,’ 
and mate together. 

“So your wife said, but she wished me 
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particularly to sce the case,” said Dr. 
Thompson. ‘It’s also my duty as the 
medical officer of the port.” 

‘“You’ve done it, George, you’ve done 
it,” moaned the panic-stricken skipper re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, anybody can make a mistake,” 
whispered the mate back ; ‘‘an’ he can't 
touch us, as it azz’¢ small-pox. Let him 
come, and well lay it on to the cook. 
Say he made a mistake.” 

‘““That’s the ticket,” said the skipper, 
and turned to assist the doctor to the 
deck as the mate hurried below to per- 
suade the indignant boy to strip and go 
to bed. 

In the midst of a breathless silence the 
doctor examined the patient ; then, to the 
surprise of all, he turned to the crew and 
examined them one after the other. 

“ How long has this boy been ill?” he 
demanded. 

“About four days,” said the puzzicd 
skipper. 

“ You see what comes of trying to hush 
this kind of thing up,” said the doctor 
sternly. ‘“‘You keep the patient down 
here instead of having him taken away 
and the ship disinfected, and now all 
these other poor fellows have got it.” 

‘““Waat?” screamed the skipper, as the 
crew broke into profane expressions of 
astonishment and self-pity. ‘‘ Got what ?” 

‘Why, the small-pox,” said the doctor. 
“Got it in its worst form, too. Sup- 
pressed. There’s not one of them got a 
mark on him. It’s all inside.” 

“Well, ’m damned,” said the skipper, 
as the crew groane:| despairingly. 

““What else did you expect ?” enquired 
the doctor wrathfully. “ Well, they can’t 
be moved now ; they must all go to bed, 
and you and the mate must nurse them.” 

“And s’pose we catch it?” said the 
mate feelingly. 

“You must take your chance,” said the 
doctor ; then he relented a little. “Vl try 
and send a couple of nurses down this 
afternoon,” he added. “In the mean- 
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tim? vou must do what you can for 
them.” 

‘“Wery good, sir,” said the skipper, 
brokenly. 

‘“All you can do at present,” said the 
doctor as he slowly mounted the steps, 
“is to sponge them all over with cold 
water. Do it every half hour till the rash 
comes out.” 

“Very good,” said the skipper again. 
“But youll hurry up with the nurses, 
sir!” 

He stood in a state of bewilderment 
until the doctor was out of sight, and 
then, with a heavy sigh, took his coat off 
and set to work. 

Hie and the mate, after warning off the 
men who had come down to work, spent 
all the morning in sponging their crew, 
waiting with an impatience born of fatigue 
for the rash tocome out. This impatience 
was shared by the crew, the state of mind 
of the cook after the fifth sponging, call- 
ing for severe rebuke on the part of the 
skipper. 

“‘T wish the nurses ’ud come, George,” 
he said as they sat on the deck panting 
after their exertions; “‘ this is a pretty mess 
if you like.” 

“Seems likea judgment,” said the mate 
wearily. 

‘‘ FIalloa, there,” camea voice from the 
quay. 

Both men turned and looked up at the 
speaker. 

‘* Ffalloa,” said the skipper dully. 

“What's all this about small-pox?” 
demanded the new-comer abruptly. 

The skipper waved his hand languidly 
towards the fo’c’sle. “ Five of ’em down 
with it,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Are you an- 
other doctor, sir?” 

Without troubling to reply, their visitor 
jumped on board and went nimbly below, 
followed by the other two. 

“Stand out of the light,” he = said 
brusyucly. “f Now, my lads, let’s have a 
look at you.” 

Ile examined them in a_ state of be- 
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cross swords with a lieutenant of his 
Majesty’s infantry; unworthy though I 


be to stand forth as champion in such a. 


cause.” 

Max—too fuddled with beer to know 
to the full how greatly he offended against 
every law of propriety—launched out into 
renewed abuse and profanity ; repeating 
the expressions which had given offence, 
and others no less shocking. The civilian 
bowed gravely but said no more, except- 
ing to introduce with a word his com- 
panion, Baron von Ekhalt, who, he said, 
was at the immediate service of the lieu- 
tenant’s nominee. 

One of the less “exalted ” of the mili- 
tary group soon settled, with the Baron, 
all preliminaries for the morrow’s meeting, 
which, it was decided, should be in the 
Thier Garten at sixa.m. Which arranged, 
the Count and the Baron, having bowed 
to the officers, withdrew. 

Max von Tegelstein made another mis- 
take. He shouted aloud after the two 
elderly men, as they retired, repeating a 
second time the offensive and blasphe- 
mous words he had used before. 

“That is three times, Ekhalt,” said 
the Count, as the two men departed 
downstairs and into the street. ‘‘If God 
wills, for these three insults I will three 
times chastise him.” 

To which the Baron grunted his assent, 
his countenance looking as grim as his 
friend’s. 

As for the young officers, they con- 
sumed an eleventh seidel all round, and 
this loosened their tongues again, some- 
what stilled awhile, as they had been, by 
the unexpected event of a few moments 
since; and though there were many that 
laughed ‘over the episode and set down 
the Count as a fool and an old woman, 
there were also some who in their secret 
- hearts greatly approved of the old man's 
conduct, and admired it. 

“T)on’t kill the old fellow, Max!” said 
one or two; ‘“‘for he was grievously of- 
ionded, and he is, besides, an elderly man.” 
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** Nay,” said Heinrichsohn, “ Max will 
not find it so easy as you suppose to pink 
the old fellow ; I have heard of him asa 
practised dueller in his student days !” 

“That was in the time of Noah, man !” 
said someone ; “how can you have heard 
anything of his student days?” 

“There was a ‘golden list’ in my class- 
room,” explained Heinrichsohn, ‘‘of the 
premier swordsmen for each year ; Count 
von Badstadt’s name appeared four years . 
running, in the fifties.” 

“Then you must look out, Max, my 
son !” said his second ; ‘‘ we will practise 
all night, if you please ?” 

At this Max fired up. ‘Nonsense 
and foolery!” he said; ‘I will bet every 
man present a supper, with Johannisburg 
to wash it down, that I pink the old gen- 
tleman in two rounds. If I win, you 
each stand me a supper on consecutive 
nights, with lager ; if I lose, you all sup 
with me at my rooms to-morrow night!” 

‘If you lose you may be pinked your- 
self, man!” said someone; but Max re- 
plied with a curse that if he allowed a 
psalm-croaking old woman to wound him, 
might he shrivel up like a dead leaf; and 
if the fellow killed him, might his carcass 
be eaten by crows and his ghost walk the 
eirth for a penance. All laughed at this 
foolish sally, and they bade Tegelstein yo 
to bed as soon as he might, for—good 
swordsman or bad—his adversary was not 
fuddled with beer, and he—Max—was, 
and this would give the other the advan- 
tage unless Max slept himself into equal 
terms again. 

“Is the wager on, then?” asked Max, 
as the party retired homewards. 

‘A supper to us all, with Johannis- 
burger, if you do not kill your man in 
two rounds ; each a supper to you, witi 
lager, 1f you do; that is, you give us 
odds,” explained someone with a clear 
head ; and so the matter stood fixed. 

Excitement ran somewhat high among 
the friends of ‘Tegelstein on the following 
morning, for it wasnot etiquette —of course 
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MAX TEGELSTEIN’S DUEL. 


—to interfere by their presence with the 
proceedings, and therefore no one had 
witnessed the duel in the Thier Garten, 
which, all knew, must have taken place 
during the early hours. | 
Danenkrampft, Max’s second, had not 
—for some unexplained reason—turned 
up at barracks with a report of the affair ; 
neither was Max himself—who lived out- 
side the barracks —to be heard of in his 
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Speculation was rife during the forenoon, 
and there were some who said that it was 
possible not only Tegelstein but also Da- 
nenkrampft had come to grief, the latter 
having, it might be, challenged the Count’s 
second or the Count himself, and fallen, 
as well as Tegelstein. But this gloomy 
view was not held by many; the more 
widely accepted suggestion being that 
Tegelstein had either wounded or killed 
his man, and was on that account afraid 
to show himself in public. But all doubts 
and speculations were presently put an 
end to, for as the junior officers sat to- 
gether at their early lunch, Max himself 
came into the room, looking pale and 
serious, and took his usual place, and 
began his lunch in his usual manner with 
a glass of Riga Kimmel. So serious and 
grave did he appear that even those who 
were the most intimate with him scarce 
dared ask him what ailed him ; was he 
wounded P 

The question need scarcely have been 
asked ; for when Max replied gravely that 
he was, and pointed to his mouth, it was 
seen that three of his front teeth had been 
knocked out. 

Max departed early, having stated, 
when asked where Danenkrampft was, 
that he could not tell. 

After his departure all agreed that they 
had never seen poor Max look so upset 
before, and supposed that the shock of 
having had his teeth knocked out had 
affected him more than he knew. 
Evidently, too, they had fought with 
pistols, not swoids., 
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Someone suggested that perhaps he had 
killed the old Count outright, and that the 
thing weighed upon him. But others said 
that this was not like Max; he would be 
more upset to have missed his man than 
to have shot him; he was never one to be 
emotional and foolish. When he went in 
for a duel, he meant business, and generally 
did business, too! 

But von Uhlmann declared that he 
believed Max had received asecond wound 
in the head, under his hair on the left side. 
If that were really the case, and he was 
almost sure he had seen the hidden 
wound, it was not in the least to be 
wondered at that he was heavy, and dull, 
and grave. 

‘No, indeed,” laughed the company- 
surgeon who was present; ‘only that if 
he had such a wound as you describe, 
Uhlmann, the fellow would bea candidate 
for funeral honours—that’s all!” 

Whereat all laughed at von Uhlmann 
and said his eyes were too big for his 
common-sense, which escaped out of 
them. 

Someone had asked Max von Tegcl- 
stein whether he felt up to receiving the 
company to supper thi: night, since he 
had lost his wager. ‘l'his was said more 
as a feeler than as a hint that the supper 
would be a desirable entertainment, for the 
speiker had voiced the general desire of 
those present to discover whether Max 
had killed his man or not. 

‘Yes, yes —come, all of you!” Max 
had replied ; and this answer proved at 
least to all who heard it that their com- 
rade had not “pinked,” as he himself 
called it, his older adversary, and had 
accordingly, as they justly concluded, lost 
his bet. 

This meant a supper for those who had 
part in the wager; and a company of six 
men went together to Max’s lodgings at 
ten of the clock, the hour fixed, very 
hungry for the repast, having stored 
their appetites because of Max’s reputa- 
tion for hospitality and good living ; Max 
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Two other notable books of verse 
are Miss Fiona Macleod’s From the Hills 
of Dream (Geddes & Colleagues), and 
Mr. ‘Theodore Peters’ Poems out of Rings 
(Lane). Miss Macleod’s volume is 
mainly composed of the songs scattered 
about her prose books, and if there had 
been no new verses, one would have been 
glad enough to have avolume so composed. 
One turns again to the lovely baby-song : 


‘*Eilidh, Eilidh, Eilidh, dear to me, dear cnd 
sweet, 

In dreams I am hearing the noise of your little 
running feet — 

The noise of your running feet, that like the sca- 
hoofs beat 

A music day and night, Eilidh, on the sands of 
my heart, my sweet ! ‘ 

Eilidh, Eilidh, Eilidh, put of your wee hands 
from the heart o’ me, 

It is pain they are making there, where no more 
pain should be. . - 


Or that haunting song of the “green 
branches” and the lonely hunter: 


“Green is that hill and lonely, set far in a 
shadowy place ; 

White is the hunter’s quarry, a lost-loved human 
face : 

O haunting heart, shall you find it, with arrow of 
failing breath 

Ted o’er a green hill lonely by the shadowy 
hound of Death?” 


Or again that weird little song of “The 
Moon-Child ” : 


A little lonely child am I 
That have not any soul: 
Gol made me but a homeless wave 
Without a goal.” 


Mfuch of Miss Fiona Macleod’s verse 
is, I suppose, traditional, such as_ that 
charming milking-song to St. Bride. 
Would it not, thercfore, be generous to- 
wards her less fortunate Saxon brethren 
to now and again acknowledge a particular 
as well as general indebtedness to tradi- 
tional hints and beginnings? But what- 
ever the wealth of her original material, 
Miss Fiona Macleod has obviously 
brought as much as she found, and there 


~ 
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can be no question that she and Mr. W. 
B. Yeats are the most articulate voices of 
the reawakened Celtic muse. 

Mr. W. Theodore Peters is a very 
different poet. Whereas Miss Fiona 
Macleod is all sturm und drang, he is 


"as neat and self-possessed as the head on a 


cameo. The word cameoalmost suggests 
something bigger than his tiny gold- 
smith’s work ; but as the good Dr. Watts 
has told us in a famous hymn, size is 
not everything—whereas, in art, perfec- 
tion, however small, is. And Mr. Peters’ 
couplets and quatrains cannot be denied 
that honourable word. Here are a few 
taken at random: 


** The woman you have always hoped to meet, 
A moment since went down that very street. ”"— 
‘‘ A shining lock of golden hair doth my purse hold ; 
Though lacking silver, it is always lined with 
gold.” — 
‘*' T've lost a little heart, si-, 
I think I have ; 
I’ve lost a little heart, 
Just near you.’ 
‘Why, I’ve found and taken it. 
May I keep it? 
Ilere’s another heart, ma‘ain, 
Won’t that do?’ ”— 


‘‘The impassive stony Sphinx, kissed by the 
amorous moon ; 

The little coster-girl, a Covent Garden rose : 

Three thousand years apart! And yet alike for 
once in this, — 

To-night, each has a secret she will not disclose.” 


Trifles! did you say? Yes, indeed, 
trifles, what trifles seldom are, veritably 
light (and radiant) as air. Trifles, yes— 
but who wouldn’t rather have written 
one of these couplets or quatrains, 
than, say, Mr. Lecky’s big book on de- 
mocracy ? 

The name of Mr. Lecky tolls us 
back to prose, but prose by no means 
sober, the prose of Mr. L. F. Austin’s 
delightful book 4¢ Random (Ward, Lock 
& Co.). One of the best of Mr. Austin’s 
essiys is that entitled ‘To Heaven 
in my Boots,” in which he gives some 
account of his early journalistic ex- 
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periences, in a town which I gather was 
no less than the town I have ventured to 
call with an ironical intention, Liverpool 
the Lovely. ‘‘ Among the local journals,” 
he says, “‘was a weekly satirical print, 
conducied by a man of caustic in- 
dividuality, whose flagellation of abuses 
had excited my enthusiasm. Before I 
made his acquaintance he had spent a 
certain time in prison for libel, and I was 
disappointed by the moderation of his 
views. My first article for his paper was 
a notice of a comic opera, and he drew a 
blue pencil through the best things, re- 
marking that ‘Jimmy,’ a comedian to 
whom I had shown no favour, was in ill- 
health, and had a wife and family.” A 
charming story, don’t you think; and a 
good, old-fashioned, kind-hearted method 
of editing to which I would draw the 
attention of Mr. Ford. Mr. Austin doesn’t 
mention the name of the editor, nor will 
it mean much to the general reader, but it 
was, of course, Hugh Shimmin, nor does 
he mention, nor need to, the name of a 
certain “‘Jittle man, with a sharply inter- 
rogative eye, and hair standing up all over 
his head,” to whose lair in the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery he once came with 
an introduction. ‘Do you write short- 
hand?” asked the littlhe man abruptly. 
Mr. Austin answered in the negative. 
“And you want to be a journalist!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You might as well expect to 
yo to heaven in your boots!” Did Mr. 
Austin learn shorthand? He can hardly 
have done so, as his genial page in Zhe 
Sketch would scarcely be as popular as it 
is ; for I can conceive no course of treat- 
ment so deadening to the soul of the essay- 
ist as a course of Pitman. Stands short- 
hand where it did, one wonders? I fear 
the indolent young journalist of our day 
prefers to go to heaven in his slippers. 
Among other interesting books of the 
Jast two months are a life of Lockhart 
which no one would have read had it 
not been written by Mr. Lang; a life of 
Tishop Magee, which proved a mine of 


. 
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good letters; a valuable contrioution to 
Bronté biography in Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
Charlotte Bronté and her Circle (Hod- 
der & Stoughton), containing a_ great 
quantity of hitherto unpublished material 
which clears up many disputed points, 
and Ford Madox Brown, A Record of his 
Life and Works, by Mr. Ford M. Hueffer 
(Longmans & Co.), one of the most beau- 
tiful records of an artist’s work that has 
been published. The numerous repro- 
ductions are printed most successfully, 
and the binding is one of the prettiest 
among recent English books. 

Other interesting biographies have been 
The Life and Letters of Sir Charles Hall? 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), and Zhe True 
Life of Captain’ Sir R. F. Burton 
(Nichols), in which Burton’s niece, Miss 
Georgiana Stisted, does seem at last to 
tell the vrai vérité about that coloured, 
noble, and much misrepresented life 
(misrepresented alike by malice and 
sentimentality), and she tells it with much 
spirit and that fighting gusto which 
characterises the Burtonian annals. 

The year end has brought a more than 
usually interesting number Of illustrated 
books for children. Art criticism is not 
within my province, dut I cannot forbear 
mention of the daring originality of Mrs. 
Percy D2armer's colour designs for Miss 
Evelyn Sharp’s Wymps (Lane), and the 
exuberant fancy of Mr. Charles Robin- 
son’s illustrations to Mr. Gabriel Setoun’s 
The Child World (Lane). Perhaps I may 
mention as a support to my own untutored 
taste that I once heard Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley express a very high opinion of 
Mrs, Dearmer’s promise as a designer 
in colour. Another of her designs forms 
the frontispiece to Mr. Gleeson White’s 
charmingly edited miscellany for children 
called Zhe Parade (Henry & Co.), in 
which Mr. Max Beerbohm makes a wel- 
come first appearance as his own illus- 
trator, The second volume of Tyke 
Pageant, issued by the same firm, is 
another beautiful book for grown-ups. 


Books more accurately contemporary 
with this article are Mr. J. M. Barrie’s life 
of his mother, Margaret Ogilvy (Hodder 
& Stoughton) and Mr. Zangwill’s Without 
Prejudice. Mr. Barrie’s book bids fair to 
have a more lasting success than that of 
any other of his books, and the success 
is more than deserved. For Margaret 
Ogilvy is, so to say, the quintessence of all 
his Thrums books, the inspiring heroine of 
which, from first to last, has been the old 
mother whom he cclebrates with such in- 
finite tenderness and charm, and of whom 
we may say, as Dante said of Beatrice: 

‘* Who speaks thereof, and feels not the tears 

warm 
Upon his face, must have become so vile 
As to be dead to all sweet sympathies.” 

Quotation is difficult because one simpy 
wants to quote the whole book ; but on 
the other hand there is this advantage 
about a book so beautiful all through, that 
one chapter will serve as well as another. 
Certainly none is more beautiful than that 
entitled “‘ My Heroine,” from which I take 
the following extract : 

“When it was known that I had begun 
another story, my mother might ask what 
it was to be about this time. | 

““* Fine we can guess who it is about,’ 
my sister would say pointedly. 

““* Maybe you can guess, but it is 
beyond me,’ says my mother, with the 
meekness of one who knows that she is 
a dull person. 

‘“‘ My sister scorned her at such times. 
‘What woman is in all his books?’ she 
would demand. 

“*Y'm sure I canna say,’ replies my 
mother determinedly. ‘I thought the 
women were different every time.’ 

““* Mother, I wonder you can be so 
audacious! [Tine you know what woman 
I mean.’ 

** How can IT know? What woman is 
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it? You should bear in mind that I 
hinna your cleverness.’ (They were con- 
stantly giving each other little knocks.) 

““*T won’t give you the satisfaction of 
saying her name. But this I will say, it is 
high time he was keeping her out of his 
books.’ 

‘And then as usual my mother would 
give herself away unconsciously. ‘That 
is what I tell him,’ she says, chuckling, 
‘and he tries to keep me out, but he canna ; 
it’s more than he can do.’” 

Mr. Zangwill is so clever in so many 
ways, that negative critics, those whose 
conception of their calling is the discovery 
and celebration of what an author has not, 
will find him a rather baffling subject. Ele 
has wit, humour, fancy, even poetry, 
philosophy, learning, knowledge of the 
world and also of life—not quite the same 
thing ; and he writes in an exceedingly 
bright and stimulating fashion, at times 
even transcending mere cleverness and 
achieving transient effects of something 
like genius. | 

Three qualities he would do well to add 
to his equipment—tenderness, good taste, 
and distinction. Tenderness, indeed, 
peeps out of him sometimes, and a very 
charming tenderness too. Witness his 
delightful account of his visit to Verlaine, 
quite the best picture of Verlaine written 
by an Englishman. Verlaine was in bed 
when he knocked late one night at his 
door in a squalid quarter of Paris; but 
presently he appeared at the door in 
nightshirt and trousers to welcome his 
visitor, “There flashed on me incon- 
gruously,” he says, “the thought of our 
English laureate’s stately home by the sea, 
in which, jealously guarded by hedges and 
flunkeys, the poet chiselled his calm 
stanzas ; and all the vagabond in me leapt 
out to meet the unpreten jing child of 
Paris.” 
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and then there are exceptions. <A case 
occurs to me.” 

“The man was a cantankerous unbe- 
liever, I suppose ?” 

“No, nothing of the sort. He had 
just lived, as ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred live, doing a fair percentage of 
the duties that lay nearest to him, but 
never troubling himself to think things 
out. It would be incorrect to say that 
he believed in anything, but he assumed 
that he believed in most things. When 
you come to think of it, it is not an infre- 
quent frame of mind.” 

‘‘ He went to church, of course ?” 

*“‘He did. As he was a married man, 
living in a respectable suburb, it would 
have seemed conspicuous not to do so. 
So he was a pretty regular churchgoer, 
and subscribed to parish charities, and 
was on the best of terms with all the 
clergy. When any of them dined with 
him, he always asked them to say grace. 

** But, at last, the day came when this 
man was struck down with disease, and 
knew that he must die. It was not an ill- 
ness that robbed him of his faculties ; his 
brain was clear—clearer, perhaps, than 
when he had his health. But the doctors 
had told him, when he insisted on the 
truth, that he had not more than eight 
and forty hours to live. Then, for the 
first time, he faced the problems that had 
always been facing him, and found that 
he could do no more than lose his way 
among their endless intricacies. 

“It was his wife who first suggested 
that he should see a clergyman—so many 
women think that there is something in 
the presence of a clergyman which makes 
death easier—and the dying man assented, 
and he came. 

“* He was one of the dying man’s oldest 
friends. ‘They had played cricket in the 
same eleven at Marlborough, and rowed 
in the same College boat at Oxford. In 
later life, though they had met less often, 
they had walked together, and dined to- 
gether, and climbed mountains in Swit- 
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zerland together. But they had never 
discussed theology since they had been 
boys at school. Each had assumed—as 
politeness bede him—that the other be- 
lieved what he should believe, and there 
the matter ended. 

‘““The clergyman, indeed, was_half- 
surprised at this sudden summons to his 
friend’s death-bed. He half-feared that 
he was being called in to listen to the 
confession of some shameful secret sin. 
It mostly happened so when he was 
fetched in a hurry to the bedside of a 
dying man. 

* But the conjecture was a false once. 
The dying man had nothing to confess ; 
he did not even ask that the sacrament 
should be administered to him. Pale 
and feeble though he was, he sat up in 
the bed, propped by his pillows, and be- 
sought the clergyman to tell him the truth 
concerning the faith they both professed. 
He had lived, he told him, neither doubt- 
ing nor believing ; he had never given his 
whole mind to the mysteries of life and 
death, or looked down into his soul to 
see whether the creed he had been taught 
was his creed. And now that. the wings 
of the death-angel overshadowed him, he 
asked to know the truth.” 

My friend paused. 

“‘T suppose,” I said, ‘that the clergy- 
man had texts to quote to him; he told 
him—did he not ?—that ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but - 

“Yes, yes. Of course he quoted texts, 
—that text, no doubt, among the rest. 
But presently the dying man held up his 
hand to stay him. He knew them all 
already ; the only theological experience 
that he had gone through had consisted 
in sometimes vagucly wondering what they 
meant. He had not sent for the clergy- 
man to repeat the texts, but to put a 
meaning to them. 

“«¢ Speak to me,’ he said, ‘as between 
man and man. ‘Tell me the truth about 
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‘** Modern thought,’ he repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘ What has a dying man to do with 
modern thought? I don’t ask you to tell 
me what you think, but what you know. 
I don’t want you to tell me that these 
things are mysteries—any agnostic can 
tell me that. And I don’t want your 
views. I want the truth.’ - 

“The clergyman was silent. He had 
been cradled in formulz ; but it was quite 
clear to him that, in this crisis, formulz 
could avail him nothing. 

_ “But once more the dying man pressed 
him with his questions. 


“* Tell me the truth!’ he cried. ‘Or 
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I must think that there is no truth— 
nothing but conjecture—nothing but a 
Great Perhaps.’ 

And still the clerzyman stood dumb 
and impotent before him.” 


“The man died?” I asked, after an 
interval. 

“Yes,” replied the Other Man, ‘the 
ied, still clamouring for the truth. But 


the clergyman could tell him nothing of 
the Great Perhaps.” 

“He wasanhonest man,” I said. “I 
am glad I praised the clergy when you 
asked me what I thought of them.” 
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At first sight, the odds seem to be a long 
way in the criminal’s favour. ‘To begin 
with, like the ill-conditioned dog, he 
is entitled to his first bite, without so 
much as being suspected of vicious 
tendencies. That is a very considerable 
advantage in the game. Here am I, for 
Instance, a possible member of the 
criminal classes. Nobody suspects my 
honesty. I can lay my plans in absolute 
security for making a big haul, such as 
will make me independent for life, pro- 
vided I-can bring ‘it off safely, and’ the 
police authorities have not so much as 
the right to look at me askance. No 
doubt: the habitual criminal regrets that 
this glorious chance of his should occur 
but once. But if he were always to have 
a clean slate, crime would really become 
too easy. 
* 

Now, the ticket-of-leave system is sim- 
ply one of the many weapons of which the 
police are obliged to avail themselves in 
their battle with crime, and if it were re- 
modelled to-morrow,.or a'dolished alto- 


gether, the principle underlying it would. 


still remain serviceable. I have no doubt 


that the police do officially carry out the. 


ticket-of-leave system in the spirit in which 
it was devised. The difficulty is that a 
little more is expected of it than it can be 
made to yield. When a crime is com- 
mitted in a given district, the first, the 
second, and the third thought of Scotland 
Yard is to enquire who, among the old 
hands, could have done it, and the police 
instinct in this respect is right ; for in nine 
cases out of ten it 1s an old hand that is 
concerned. Accordingly, a detective from 
“the Yard,” being put on the job, quietly 
looks up all the ticket-of-leave men and 
known criminals of the neighbourhood 
with a view to discovering whether any 
one of them has been suspiciously absent 
from his accustomed haunts. That the 
master with whom the ticket-of-leave man 
is endeavouring to earn an honest liveli- 
hood is never directly informed of his em- 
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ployd’s past I quite believe. At the same 
time he would be more than human if 
reiterated enquiries by the ‘‘tecs ” (who, 
by some law of nature, are never able to 
conceal their identity) did not in the end 
arouse his suspicion, with the result that 
the ex-criminal receives notice to go. In 
my opinion the offence of the police so 
far as the alleged denouncing of honest 
ticket-of-leave men is concerned “hath 
this extent, no more.” 
* | 

Supposing now the ticket-of-leave were 
done away with on the ground of its being 
an instrument of oppression in the hands 
of the police,and that the criminal, having 
served his term of punishment to the day, 
were sct at absolute liberty, what would 
happen? © Why this, obviously, that the 
police would continue to keep their eye 
on him all the same, and to make enquiry 
respecting his movements.. There would 
b: no change in the criminal's prospect. 
No doubt the ticket-of-leave, so long as it 
is acted upon, relieves the police of a cer- 
tain amount of trouble. The holder is 
required to report himself once a month, 
and his failure to do so is always accepted 
as an intimation that something is wrong. 
But a great deal may happen within a 
month. Ivery week it may be necessary 
to make sure that this old offender has 
not been at his tricks again, and the ex- 
piry of a ticket-of-leave only tends to make 
the police supervision of the criminal a 
littke more continuous. 

+* 

All who have been over Scotland Yard, 
as I have, know that one of its most 
interesting features is the Habitual Crim- 
inal Register there established, in which 
the names, descriptions, photographs, and 
career of all persons who have been more 
than once convicted on indictment are 
recorded. It is not for their pleasure, we 
may be sure, that the police keep such 
records, but because experience shows 
that a crime is more likely to have been 
committed by an old hand than by one 
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who has never been in troul:sle. In the 
case of the notorious Muswell Hill bur- 
glary and murder of last year, the police 
had a strong suspicion as to who the 
culprits were long before they were abie 
to arrest them. As soon as the crime 
Was reported the list of all suspicious cha- 
racters in the neighbourhood, according 
to custom, was looked over. Two des- 
perate men it was found had failed to 
report themselves, and had even dis- 
appeared from their abode. ‘‘ Those are 
the men we want,” Scotland Yard was able 
to say, and so it proved. 
+ 

I can imagine, then, nothing so futile 
as this constantly reiterated complaint on 
the part of the habitual criminal with 
respect to his being shadowed and 
molested by the police. Whether he is 
liberated on a ticket-of-leave, or whether 
he serves ‘his full time, he must make 
up his mind to face police persecution, 
lbecause that is an essential of the game 
in which he is engaged. To forbid the 
police to look to the character and ante- 
cedents of the “suspects” would be like 
asking them to fight the battle of justice 
with one hand tied behind their backs. 
Of course such a system of espionage is 
awkward for the criminal classes, but that 
cannot be helped. They must take the 
conditions of crime as they fmd them. 
They need not earn the ticket-of-leave 
unless they like. They can always forfeit 
their good conduct marks by assaulting a 
warder, or throwing a boot at the governor 
as he passes. Better still, they might 
make up their minds to kcep out of the 
hands of the police altogether. That 
would be the real solution of the trouble; 
but having accepted the terms of the 
warfare with the police, they ought to 
adhere to them. To their credit be it 
said many ofthe older hands do. They 
take their “copp.ng” and their seven 
years with the same philosophic calm as 
the gambler takes an adverse run on red 
or black, pair or impair, at roulette. 
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Whenever the game ceases in his opinion 
to be worth the candle, the criminal knows 
what to do. 

Pd 

With the cotton-wool theories that now 
prevail respecting punishment, there is a 
distinct chance of the criminal’s lot im- 
proving. Uptothe moment when he is 
led out upon the scaffold he receives the 
best medical advice and surgical skill, and 
is dieted, exercised, clothed, and sheltered 
with at least as much solicitude as our 
soldiers and sailors. A certain school of 
philanthropists has grown up who doubt 
whether long sentences are not an unwar- 
rantable inconvenience inflicted upon a 
large and active class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. Others, perceiving that leniency 
does no good, advocate the lash as a 
punishment for inveterate offenders in the 
matter of crimes of violence. Both lines 
of policy, it seems to me, are open to 
serious objection, the fact being that all 
would-be reformers of the law in one 
direction or another, are swayed by theory, 
and give but the smallest attention to 
fact. 7 

.” 

In the light of experience it is amazing, 
for instance, that an:one should regard 
punishment as being, in the smallest 
degree, deterrent to the criminal classes. 
I suppose the prevalent notion comes of 
the normal man assuming that his abnor- 
mal fellow-mortal is similarly constituted to 
himself. That a system of fines or other 
small punishments will tend to kee, an 
unruly set of human beings in order I do 
not deny. Punishment doves unquestion- 
ably in certain casesact asa deterrent. But 
only within limits, and that for a reason 
which I have already indicated —namely, 
that crime is always more or less of a 
ganidle and that the inveterate criminal 
is one who backs his luck, the provisions 
of the law notwithstanding. ‘There was a 
time when the punishment of death 
extended to every theft of five shillings 
worth of property and toa variety of other 
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r.inor offences nearly 200 in number. 
Not unfrequently, especially in the early 
days of Tyburn, this drastic law was 
enforced so that more men probably have 
been hanged for shecp-stealing and other 
kinds of theft in this country than for 
murder itself. Do you think the sheep- 
stcaler always had his eye on the gibbet 
as he prowled round the sheepfold? 
Assuredly not; the advantage of the theft 
was immediate, the punishment remote. 
He chanced his neck and the result as 
recklessly as the fraudulent City clerk 


stakes his master’s money on the favourite. 
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Nor was hanging the only punishment 
prescribed by the law of England in the 
old days for offences against the person or 
property. The courts ordered torture. 
Drawing and quartering were often added 
to the terrors of the gibbet. Boiling in oil 
and mutilations were freely practised. 
Stillcrime went on to pretty much the same 
extent as now, the would-be thief risking 
the loss of a limb or of his eyesight, to say 
nothing of his life, as cheerfully as he 
now does a few weeks’ liberty ; and the 
same strange phenomenon continues to be 
observed in countries like China, which 
do not yct boast a_ reformed code. 
Obviously, the criminal never calculates 
upon being caught, so that the punish. 
ment for the offence, no matter what it 
may be, remains to his mind a sort of 
vague abstraction. If you discover a 
mind sufficiently warped to be dishonest, 
you may be sure that it is also incapable 
of drawing a plain conclusion from a plain 
set of facts. Supposing we could, by dint 
of heavy punishments, put a stop to 
deliberate crime, say theft, it would be 
well worth while to do so, even if Billing- 
ton were called upon to exercise his par- 
ticular scicnce in the first few cases. But 
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as a mattcr of fact, punishment never 

comes within the criminal’s reckoning. 

He trusts, as Napoleon did, to his star. 
+? 

Let punishments be light or heavy, then, 
crime will still go on in its due ratio to the 
population of the country, and the problem 
that society is required to solve is really, 
not how to punish the culprit in any given 
case, but how best to safeguard its own 
interests against him. As soon as this 
principle is fully grasped by the law-re- 
formers some curious and unexpected re- 
sults may be looked for. Short sentences 
will probably be recognised to be un- 
availing, besides being costly, owing to 
the frequency of the convictions that 
attend them ; and it may be that the thief 
as soon as he is recognised to be incurably 
bad will be secluded for life, if he is not, 
on the score of expense, asphyxiated in the 
most convenient lethal chamber. Contrary 
to a generally received opinion, the lash 
did not suppress garrotting in the ’sixties, 
the outbreak of that form of violence hav- 
ing died down before flogging came in. If 
it were efficacious, why should it be con- 
fined to crimes of violence? Why not 
apply it to theft or housebreaking? Of 
course it would fail to deter, as it has always 
failed, and as torture and death itself 
have failed with the born criminal. What 
measures society may take in these cases 
is of no concern to anybody but itself. 
The offender, I doubt not, will continue 
to do as the spirit moves him. I shall ex- 
pect him, however, to take “his gruel” 
philosophically whenever he is called upon 
by a judge and jury to drink it. Whining 
on his part of the sort which appeals to the 
sensitive heart of Zhe Darly Chronicle is 
a sad derogation from the days when the 
commonest thief was willing to risk his 
neck for five shillings. 
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JY Dear Crorinpa,—The 
4‘ British drama is again in 
trouble. Mr. Zangwill has 
been lecturing it. Mr. Louis 
Parker thinks it is doing its 
best, but sees room for improvement. 
Mr. Archer is of opinion that the child is 
naturally intelligent, but that it is being 
foolishly brought up. Gallery boys are 
being fined five pounds apiece for hissing 
it. Nobody seems to have a good word 
to say for it, except Mr. Barrie, who is 
pleased with it because it gives him very 
little trouble. He tells Mr. Zangwill that 
he can write a play in three weeks, a state- 
ment which Mr. Zangwill appears to regard 
as a further indictment against the British 
drama. This argument I find it difficult to 
follow. It reminds me of the charge of 
window-breaking brought against a small 
boy. The small boy was standing in front 
of a certain draper’s shop, doing nothing 
in particular. To another small boy passing 
down the street, the idea occurred to throw 
astone at him. The small boy, seeing the 
stone coming, ducked, and the stone went 
through the plate-glass window. ‘Was the 
stone coming straight at you?” asked 
the counsel for the second small boy. 
“Straight,” was the answer. “And you 
ducked?” The small boy admitted it. 
“Then,” replied the counsel triumphantly, 
“it was your moving that led to the window 
being broken.” What punishment was in- 
flicted upon the small boy for not stopping 
the stone, history does not state. 

So it is with the British drama. If Mr. 
Barrie takes only three weeks to write a 
British drama, it proves that a British 
drama can be written in three weeks, 
which is absurd of the British drama. — 

You know the old story of the elder 





sister left in charge, who told her little 
brother to go and see what Billy and Sally 
were doing,and tell them that they mustn’t. 
The British Drama can do no right. A 
year ago we were abusing it for being too 
serious ; now we are lecturing it for being 
too frivolous. One day it is scolded for 
being artificial, the next for being too 
realistic. Not long ago, as you may have 
heard, we had dear old Ibsen back 
among us, and there is further promise of 
him in the near future. I always enjoy the 
advent of an Ibsen play, it creates so much 
excitement. I remember a certain old 
Jady who lived in our neighbourhood when 
I was a boy. I ‘do not think she meant 
to upset people, but she had a knack of 
causing more trouble, and of setting more 
people by the ears in a month than any 
hundred ordinary mischief-makers would 
In a year. It was always a debatable point 
whether she should be invited to a party or 
left out, but her invitation was generally 
carried. ‘“‘Oh! we must have Miss B.” 
it would be said, “the thing will be 
nothing without her. She does wake 
everybody up, if she does nothing else.” 
So Miss B. would be invited, and Miss 
B. invariably accepted. Until she arrived 


‘upon the scene the company would be 


dull but decorous. With her advent ex- 
citement began. Out of every possible 
subject for conversation she would in- 
stinctively select the one upon which 
there existed more heated disagreement 
than upon any other. She would gather 
round her the High Church curate and 
the Welsh Presbytcrian, and lead them on 
to talk of surplices and anthems. If at 
dinner she found herself next to the Radi- 
cal M.P. for the district, she would be cer- 
tain to ask across the table of the Chair- 
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man of the Conservative Committee his 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s latest, and 
would see that she got it. She would 
draw two ex-co-respondents into an argu- 
ment upon the ethics of divorce, and 
leave them there. No gathering at which 
she was present could ever be described as 
dull after the first half-hour. Her mantle 
seems to me to have fallen on Dr. Ibsen. 
When London theatrical waters are becom- 
ing stagnant, throw in Dr. Ibsen. We are 
all awake, and at each other's throats in 
an instant. . 

By the way, have you noticed how 
much more Ibsen appeals to your sex 
than he does to ours? Is it his pessi- 
mism that attracts you? Women, as a 
body, are naturally pessimistic. That, 
I know, you admit; but do you 
admit the explanation sometimes given : 
that pessimism is born of weakness, as 
joyousness of strength? I suppose not. 
You will prefer the contention that pes- 
simism is the result of conscience, and 
that optimism spells want of sympathy. 
But that is another argument, and we 
shall be drifting away from Ibsen. 

Another reason for his fascination for 
women may be found in his tendency 
to harp upon the sex question, for, 
make what you will of it, the fact 
remains that sex interests you much more 
than it does us. Was not Byron after all 
right in saying that love is of man’s life a 
thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence ? 
Who writes all the sex novels? Who reads 
them? It is said that only two subjects 
ever really interest men—religion and 
love ; and only one women. 

Or is it that you love Ibsen simply be- 
cause he holds men up to ridicule and 
scorn? Some of Ibsen’s women are good, 
some are bad: but about his men there is 
no variety. Not virile enough to be villains, 
not sufficiently robust to be blackguards, 
with too little intelligence to be scoundrels, 
they are a cross between an introspective 
cad and an analytical tool. I never sit out 
an Ibsen play without wishing that I had 
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brought with me a cheap skirt and a false 
front so that I might slip out into the cloak- 
room and come back disguised. To Little 
Eyolf, I went to the pit. It was crammed, 
but I could only see four other men, and 
they were right the other side of the house. 
I felt as if I had stumbled into a mothers’ 
meeting or a woman’s-rights convention. 
Whether a fear arises from guilty con- 
science I cannot say, but few men can 
find themselves alone among a crowd of 
women without wishing they were some- 
where else. A lady friend told me that 
once at Euston she was in a lady’s com- 
partment with seven other women, when, 
just as the train was starting, a man 
jumped in. It was too late to haul him 
out. The door was slammed and they 
were Off, the first stop being Rugby. The 
poor man stood it for about ten minutes, 
then he rose and said: 

“Would you ladies mind my getting 
under the seat? I should feel so much 
more comfortable.” 

I can sympathise with that man. 

At every Ibsen play the women are 
as a hundred to one; and whenever the 
husband, who in any other play would 
be called the ‘ comic villain,” shows him- 
self to be a cur, which he does pretty 
well every time he opens his mouth, then 
all the females near one turn and eye onc 
with indignation. 

“‘That’s the sort of thing you are, 
only you don’t know it, you poor fool,” 
they seem to say; and it rankles in 
one. 

I shall never forget the first matinéc 
given at the Opera Comique of Zhe Piliars 
of Society. J arrivedat the entrance to the 
upper circle five minutes before the door 
opened. I counted nineteen ladies wait- 
ing. The front row of the circle seats 
forty-four, and from every seat an equally 
good view of the stage is obtained. The 
fireman told me that two of them had been 
waiting there for over an hour and a half, 
and eleven others for close on the hour. 
When the doors opened those nineteen 
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ladies fought each other to set in first. 
A football scrimmage was child’s play 
compared to it. They tore their feathers, 
they lost their hair-pins, and some of them 
went further and lost their hair. ‘They 
dropped their purses ; they choked them- 
selves with their own boas ; they trampled 
their own petticoats into shreds; and 
broke each other’s umbrellas. They 
reached their places in tears, most of thern 
clutching in one hand half a bonnet or a 
bit of hair-on a comb. 

This has nothing to do with Ibsen’s 
plays, but I mention it to show the 
earnestness with wh.ch the Ibsen female 
takes all life. 

I was talking to a clever woman the 
other day, and she said that what charmed 
her most about Ibsen was the suggestive- 
ness of his dialogue. It was all suggestion, 
and no explanation. That was what made 
it sO interesting, you were always trying to 
find out what it meant. Nobody ever 
said anything, but everybody hinted a lot. 
She said an Ibsen play always seemed to 
her something like the following :— 

SHE. Yes, but if: 

HE. Impossible. 

SHE. But why 

He. Surely you cannot 

SHE. I had not forgot. But you—— 

He. I have told you. 

SHE. You mean 

He. Of course. What else could I 
mean P 

SHE. But that is past. Why should 
we not 

He. But why should we? 

SHE. Cannot you guess—— 

He. You told him that? 

Sue. And if I did? Had not you 
already —— 

He. It was not that. It was—— 

SHE. Then you knew ? 

He. Howcould I have known? It 
was you. 

SHE. No, no, you. 

He. Then why did you? 

SHE. How could I help it? 

















Hr. You gave me to unders‘and 
that—— 

SHE (bitterly). Ah, you never would 
understand. 

He. I tried—I swear I tried. But it 
was always the same. 

Sue. Ah, that 1s so like you. You 
told er that. 

He. Who led me to it ? 

SHE. Ah, you say that now! 

He. But, Norah, what happened ? 

SHE. Many things. And then he came 
(Jaughs). 

He. Yes, that is what drove me to it. 

SHE. She was there with her yellow 
hair. 

He. Ah, that yellow hair! 

SHE. You suid it was yellow. 

He. Yow said it was yellow. 

SHe. But it was not. 

He. Is this, then, to be the end of it 
all P 

SHE (she comes close to him, and lays her 
jinger upon his ips). WHush! 

CURTAIN. 

But it is easy to ridicule Ibsen’s plays. 
The man has very little sense of humour, 
and he suffers from too enthusiastic 
advocates, who persist in reading “ mean- 
ings” into him. Years ago, a critic 
attempted to ‘‘explain” Shakespeare. 
Hamlet was intended, so we were told, 
to personify the spirit of the Reformation. 
Hamlet’s mother was the Roman 
Catholic Church. I forget who the ghost 
was, but I know that everybody repre- 
sented something else. Dutch Shakes- 
peares may feel themselves impelled to- 
wards this sort of rubbish, but Ibsen is a 
dramatist. He represents life as he sees 
it, as he feels it. His want of popularity 
is due, no doubt, to his choosing his 
characters from among middle-class 
people. The public and the critics seem 
to estimate the quality of literature accord- 
ing to the social quality of the characters. 
One _ book-reviewer, referring to Mr. 
Wells's Wheels of Chance, wrote, “It does 
not need very great insight to analyse the 
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showed animus, and. as such, should have been accepted with caution. If further 
evidence were required as to the falsity of the prejudice supposed to exist against 
mothers-in-law I may quote the custom of suttee in India, which was ordained solely 
that the mother-in-law might enjoy her deceased son-in-law’s property without any in- 
terference from his widow. The American leading case on the subject of mothers-in- 
law (Max Adeler v. The Ladies of Chicago) will not bear examination ; remorse has 
since led the plaintiff into becoming a deacon of his church, so that he may whitewash 
the mothers-in-law whom he had previously painted black. | 

Many reasons have been given to account for our decline as a nation. The truc 
one, however, is the disrespect with which some of us regard mothers-in-law. If every 
young man on coming of age were to make it his mission in life to gain a mother-in- 
law, the nation would be saved. He should decline to be happy until he got her; fail 
to consider his home complete without this generally permanent addition to the furniture. 
I knew one young man whose whole career was te:nporarily ruined because he did not 
sufficiently appreciate his mother-in-law. When he heard that she was weak in the legs, 
l:e chose him a house upon a hill-top, and chuckled greatly at her discomfiture. But 
lo! no sooner had he signed an agreement for a twenty-one years’ lease of this house 
than a tramway company built a line up to the top of the hill, and his mother-in-law 
came to visit him every day, thereby achieving his ultimate salvation. 

I do not believe in this prejudice against mothers-in-law. ‘They are the brightest 
jewels in a son-in-law’s crown. ‘The more mothers-in-law a man has the better he is 
able to live down baseless calumnies against them. A man who has a mother-in-law 
should see in her the ripened fruit which his own wife may ultimately become. As she 
sits in the family arm-chair, looking almost as young as her daughter, her tactful presence, 
her serene beauty, her worldly knowledge remedy the errors of youth and inexperience 
and cause her to come as a boon and a blessing to men. The man who would lay his 
hand upon a mother-in-law, save in the way of kindness, is a wretch whom it were 
base flattery to call an English gentleman. And besides, if there were no mothers-in- 
law, most men would not be able to marry. Black or worse, quotha! Marry, come 
up. ’Tis a parlous thing when the solution of such ribald questions should be put to 
any man with a—mother-in-law ! 


* * Pm * * 


I am strongly of opinion that the subject for gossip this month 
Jacobs is diffident. should be discussed by bachelors and pseudonyms. There is 
nothing to prevent either of these classes from giving a frank and 
unbiassed verdict; but, for my own part, I shall view the lucubrations of avowed 
benedicts with suspicion, and scrutinise them closely for any alteration in style. 
The mother-in-law is popularly regarded as the embodiment of the principle of 
interference. The husband’s mother wants to instruct her daughter-in-law in house- 
keeping, and the more ignorant the latter is on the subject the more she resents it. 
The wife’s mother wants to look after her son-in-law’s morals, and the worse they are, 
the worse 4e resents it. Even when the mother-in-law doesn’t interfere directly, she 
can’t quite restrain herself. When the young people are doing something which she 
believes to be foolish, there is a tightening of her lips and a ‘ Lord help ‘em” look 
about her eyes which is often more galling than the spoken word. 
It is only natural of course, and it is evident that if a mother-in-law wants to do 
her duty by her children she is in for an exciting and a thankless task. When 
husband and wife have each got a mother, and, consequently, a mother-in-law apiece, 
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a diversion may sometimes be effected by pitting them against each other. This 13 
considered by the best authorities, however, to be a dangerous plan, and one, like the 
extra doors at a theatre, to be used only in events of emergency. The case is cited of 
one man who adopted it, with the result that as the two mothers had no mutual 
friends and couldn’t very well wrangle in the street, they made his dining-room the 
‘Belgium ” of their conflicts. In the whole wide world the combatants had nowheze 
to meet but there; and the children used to gloomily watch the fray from the hearth- 
ruz, powerless to cifertere: 

It is perhaps the incredulity of the mother-in-law which incenses the average man 
most. His wife—when they are first married—believes what he tells her. His wife’s 
mother does no‘. She doesn’t say so, of course. She is not so foolish. But she 
conveys it ; at least this is what a married friend told me once, and when I asked him 
how, said he couldn’t explain exactly—mental telepathy and all that sort of thing, 
don't you know. 

From what I have observed, I have come to the conclusion that the tender mother- 
in-law is worse than the sterner variety. It is terribly hard on a man who has hada 
night off to sit by and listen while his mother-in-law warns her daughter that her 
husband is killing himself with overwork, and to be asked whether he can’t bring 
some of it home, and do it by his own fireside. He doesn’t know what to think, and 
all he can say is that the ledgers are too big to bring home. Which is true enough 
as far as it goes. 

Many women are a source of intense aggravation to their sons-in-law by discounting 
their experiences. When a man rushes home in the evening and confusedly tells his 
wife that there was an earthquake the night before, in the morning papers, which 
rattled five windows, and induced an elderly gentleman to sit up in bed and call 
distinctly, ‘‘Who’s there ? ” three times, it is the signal for his wife’s mother to speak of 
earthquakes, as though her own family had a vested interest in them. Even earth- 
quakes, it appears, were better in her time than they are now; and she has a distinct 
recollection of being taken, as a child of four, to see a church which ought to have 
been shaken down by one, but wasn’t. 

As to whether the mother-in-law is blacker than she is painted, I should say 
not. The artists use large brushes, and their soul is in their work. I think 
that they may safely be trusted not to be too economical in the matter of 


colour. 
% 9 ot Ste) «J 


In justice to those whose opinions may differ from mine, it is Henne Oil 

only right to say that the luxury of possessing a mother-in-law is thinks she should 
unknown to me. Those happy Idlers who are more fortunately 0t be painted 

: : : 5 Sie a . .-. black at all. 
circumstanced will, of course, sign their contributions to this 
debate, and be prepared to stand the consequences. I wish them well out of it. 
However, the question seems to me one of relationship. The husband’s mother, it 
may be conceded at once, cannot possibly be painted in too brilliant colours ; whereas 
the wife’s mother should always be pourtrayed in sepia. For this reason, the mother 
who owns a boy is well assured that no girl—short of a Princess of the blood Royal— 
is worthy of him; while the mother of a wife is fain to admit that her daughter might 
have done ever so much better. Where the mother-in-law seems to break down is in fail- 
ing to cherish either sound conviction in secret. Unfortunately, maternal pride must find 
expression. Thus: Dowager A. confides to Dowager B. the alarming intelligence 
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that dear Tom’s wardrobe has sadly deteriorated during the honevmoon ; that the cold 
on his chest, poor boy, is no doubt due to the use of an insufficiently aired handker- 
chief; that he had been accustomed to an eight o’clock egg beaten up in sherry—now 
unhappily discontinued—and that his life is unworthy the attention of any respectable 
Insurance Company. Whereto Dowager B. retorts that her Belinda, up to the time of 
an unfortunate union never to be adequately deplored, possessed a maid, now no 
longer visible to the naked eye; that horse-exercise, strongly recommended by 
the family doctor, is yet in abeyance ; that Belinda wears a sad, wan look, referable— 
however nobly she may seek to disguise the fact—to the unattainable rusk which has 
accompanied her cheese from early childhood, and that several eligible bachelors have 
sunk into rapid decline owing to Belinda’s obstinate infatuation for Another. Then 
the orchestra begins to tune up, and the exaggerated sequel may be witnessed upon the 
stage any day. 

Premising so much, it is easy to understand how false conceptions of the mother- 
in-law have become one of the bulwarks of our British Constitution. Tom’s mother, 
an experienced matron, ventures to suggest useful hints for the guidance of the new 
housewife. Belinda resents this advice, calls it intolerable interference, and tells 
Tom what she thinks of his mother. Belinda’s mother knows a better trick than that ; 
she merely takes possession of Tom’s home, talks at him through her daughter, and 
raises a revolution in the kitchen. Whereupon the maddened Tom bangs his guinea 
hat over his eyes and departs to the Club, whistling defiance to all whom it may 
concern. When Tom becomes a novelist or a playwright, his soul is filled with bitter 
memories ; and there you have the genesis of the British Mother-in-law. 

It does not seem to me, then, that this much-abused lady should be painted black 
at all. Maternal solicitude 1s too readily forgotten by the young folk upon whom it 
has been lavished for a score of years or so. But asa possible father-in-law, one of 
these fine days, I have a strong opinion that a pair of love-birds should be left to 
worry out things for themselves. ‘“ Birds in their little nest agree”; why seck to upset 
that charming domestic arrangement? ‘Troubles and difficulties will soon bring them 
back to the older birds for counsel and advice—which they will gratefully accept and 
immediately translate into their own language. Of course, it is a hard thing for any 
mother to deliver a priceless son into the hands of a raw and inexperienced wife, and 
no less hard to resign an accomplished daughter to a husband who cannot be expected 
to exhibit any of the finer feelings. But Belinda and Tom generally know what they 
are about; and if they desire to carry out a wholly new and original idea of house- 
keeping, the mutual self-sacrifice involved had better be left to work out its own 


results. 
t o is) as a 


The point submitted to me, and on this subject I know of no 


Clarke says she man more (or less) qualified to pronounce judgment, is ‘‘ The 
pine ea ea Mother-in-law. Is she as black as she is painted, or worse?” 


and my answer—that I cannot credit her being painted black at all. 
If such a case ever occurred it was a cowardly outrage (calling it a practical joke does 
not mend matters), about which I would sooner remain in ignorance. I can see no 
fun in such barbarity. You can obtain, if you desire onc, a black mother-in-law from 
Central Africa, or a painted mother-in-law from Mayfair, but the combination is 
impracticable. The hue of the black mother-in-law will be natural, and the painted 
mother-in-law will be a study in pink and white, and as one who has no sympathy with 
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the modern craving for the bizarre (the sight of a lilac sunflower, for instance, or a 
heliotrope blackbird, always makes me feel unwell), I sincerely hope that they will 
always so remain. So no black-tinted mothers-in-law, Mr. Editor, if you please. ‘lo 
the latter part of the question, my answer is an emphatic negative. In spite of 
the millions squandered annually in this country on. schools of design, it is the rarest 
exception to meet a painted mother-in-law whose colour scheme is satisfactory. It 
may be laid down as a general proposition that no mother-in-law (or, for the matter of 
that, no woman) is worse than she is painted—if she is painted at all it will be done in 
such a way that it is quite impossible for anything to be worse. It is important, 
though, not to allow this portion of our subject to monopolise attention. ‘Lhe majority 
of mothers-in-law, even in civilised communities, are not painted, and no analysis of the 
subject that overlooks this fact is worth considering. The ordinary, average mother- 
in-law, with her faded cheeks and young heart (in nine cases out of ten nowadays she 
regards her daughter’s marriage from a more romantic standpoint than the bride does), 
has my affectionate sympathy and satisfaction at the increasing tendency that is being 
shown to do her justice (in literature at all events), and this satisfaction is only marred by 
the fear that recognition has come too late. Nothing is more clearly established than 
the fact that educated women are showing a growing aversion from the state of mother- 
in-lawhood. A generation ago, a married lady who was not a mother-in-law at the age 
of forty was regarded as a social failure ; now frequently she is nearer sixty than fifty 
before she can be persuaded to accept the position. Many women, indeed, have 
renounced the estate altogether, preferring to find their occupation in reading the 
pessimistic novels their daughters write to entering upon a career so full of responsi- 
bilities and hardship. ‘‘ No young man is worth the sacrifice,” I have heard one of 
them exclaim. The day when a woman stands up before her friends and is made a. 
mother-in-law is one full of tender interest. ‘‘ How well Mrs. bore the ceremony,” 
everyone says, referring, of course, to the bride’s mother. When she embraces the 
young couple in the hall, preparatory to their departure, the pathos of the situation 
penetrates even to the obtuse consciousness of the bridegroom. ‘There she stands, the 
gently-nurtured woman who, never having known what it is to have a wish ungratified 
(even the wish to give advice), has now, for his sake, entered upon a relationship that 
will compel her at intervals to desert her luxurious surroundings for a pokey villa, 
where she will be expected to take the parts of nurse, housekeeper, and general servant, 
to do everything, in fact, except give the young people the benefit of her counsel. 
If she does that, eyebrows will be raised in humorous appreciation. If the crisis that 
calls her in should be more serious than was anticipated, and her departure con- 
sequently delayed, the son-in-law will take credit to himself for accepting her explanations 
genially. The bridegroom feels something of this as he kisses his wife's mother in the 
hall. The better nature of the man is touched. 

For the moment he is filled with kindly thoughts and resolutions. ‘‘ Be kind to 
her, my boy,” says the father, slapping him upon the back. 

‘“‘T will, I swear it,” he stammers, overcome with emotion. The unreflecting portion 
of the guests think that the dialogue has reference to the bride. 

The case of the man’s mother is slightly different. If the husband happens to be 
a prig, the young wife will regard her mother-in-law with detestation, a feeling which 
more intimate acquaintance commonly removes. The good lady, it turns out, has been 
maligned. Domestic and housekeeping virtues have been ascribed to her of which 
she is innocent. That account-book, for instance, out of the periodical balancing 
of which so much capital was made, is found on examination to be full of entries 
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of the nature of ‘‘Sundries—Three Pounds Seventeen.” Other endearing imperfec- 
tions are brought to light, and in nine cases out of ten, the two women end by becoming 
the best friends. To sum up. ‘The mother-in law is a necessary and admirable 
institution, and the growing hesitation about entering this honourable estate a social 
menace that our legislators would do well to ponder. 


an uw}  ) in 


I have no hesitation in prefacing these remarks by stating that 
Whishaw writes _ this discussion ought to have been carried on by bachelors, of whom 
under limitations. [am not one—not nearly. It is a mean and shabby thing—and 
I don’t mind saying so—to ask a man in my position to publicly 
state his private opinion on mothers-in-law. You see, I have one of my very own, and, 
for all I know to the contrary, she may be a reader of Zhe /d/er—nay, being a woman 
of sound sense and of unimpaired intellectual capacity, she is sure to be a reader of this 
magazine. How, then, can the Editor expect an impartial statement from me? I write 
under limitations, and there can be no doubt as to the inevitable tendency of my 
remarks. I write with her cold grey eye upon me (she will not resent it, I hope, if I 
point out that the eyes of mothers-in-law are always cold and always grey !); there 
fore, be it understood, I hold a brief for the mothers-in-law—especially for my own. 

Personally, I have never understood the crusade against these ladies. Of course, 
it is a mistake to lump any class of people together and to denounce them in general 
terms. I have known several mothers-in-law, indeed, whom, had they been my own, 
I should have quite properly got rid of, probably by slow poison. I have known at 
least one whom I should certainly fall upon and destroy instantly did I possess legal 
rights in her. But the majority of those I know are blameless, harmless, quite 
benevolent, if occasionally exasperating, persons, like my own, upon whom I should 
never think of offering violence. 

Now, there are fathers-in-law, dozens of them, wnom I would gladly —— But we 
are not discussing this class. Perhaps I may be allowed, however, to ask in this place 
why it is that the husband of the mother-in-law has never shared in the abuse lavished 
upon her? I have known dozens, as I say, who ought to be turned into a wood and 
a battue made for them ; if a few M.I.L.’s happened to get in they might be shot too, 
if of the right sort, but only the cock-birds to be shot as a general rule. 

In conclusion, let me adduce one or two strong arguments in support of my case 
for the harmlessness of the mother-in-law. 

Most of us have only one, and, with a little management, one is surely tolerable ; 
but others—like the Sultan—possess whole batches, and yet survive it, and are even 
happy and genial men. The Sultan is, I am told, a charming man when you know him ; 
possibly in the multitude of mothers-in-law there is a civilising influence, and soon. The 
Sultan is known to be a tender-hearted person in the main. I have heard it suggested 
that many of his victims in Armenia are only his mothers-in-law, but as to this I can 
offer no opinion. Of course this would explain a good deal—including the non-inter- 
ference of many sturdy oificial British and other persons, themselves, no doubt, as down- 
trodden sons-in-law, inclined to sympathise in such matters. But, on the whole, his 
Majesty’s mothers-in-law must be good women, or he could scarcely have grown up 
among them so good and viriuous a man as he is. 
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which shine so brightly in the dark-blue 
Bulgarian sky? Am I not in the tent? 
Why have I left ite I make a movement 
and feel an excruciating pain in my legs. 
I must have been wounded.  Danger- 
ously or not? I catch hold of my legs 
where they hurt me. Both legs are 
covered .with clotted blood. When I 
touch them with my hands the pain be- 
comes greater. It is like the toothache— 
a constant grinding pain and a benumbed 
fecling in the head. I have a vague 
notion that I am wounded in both legs. 

But why have I not been picked up? 
is it possible that the Turks have beaten 
us? I begin to recollect what happened 
to me. First dimly, then more clearly, I 
come to the conclusion that we have not 
been beaten at all. I don’t remember 
how I fell, I only remember how the 
others ran forward and JZ couldn’¢ run, 
while something blue flashed before my 
eyes. I must have fallen on the top of 
the mound. The commander of our 
battalion had pointed out this mound to 
us and shouted: “ My men, we shall be 
there :* And we got there. Therefore 
we couldn’t have been beaten. 

Why then was I not picked up? This 
glade is an open place, wherein one sees 
everything. I am sure I am not lying 
alone here ; they fired so often. I must 
turn my head and look round. NowIcan 
do it more easily ; when I first came to 
my senses and tried to get up, I fell into 
a new position—on my back. It is for 
that reason that I can see the stars. 

I get up and sit down. This is hard 
work when voth legs are broken. I have 
to begin over again several times. At 
last, with tears in my eyes, I am able to 
Sit. 
sky, in which a large star and a few small 
ones are shining. Something high and 
dark surrounds me. These are bushes. 
Oh, I am lying in the bushes! They 
could not find me! 

I feel my hair standing on end. 

But how did I come here, when they 


Above me—a patch of blue-black | 
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shot me in the glade? Wounded, un- 
conscious with. pain, I must have crept 
here by myself. Strange, that now I can- 
not move if.then I could drag myself 
so far. Perhaps I had only one wound 
at first; and another bullet finished me 
here. 

Delicate, pale tints rise around me. 
The big star grows dim, the small ones 
disappear. It is the moon rising. How 
nice it must be at home now! 

Some strange sounds reach me like 
someone groaning. Yes, it is a groan. 
Is somebody lying beside me also for- 
saken, with broken legs or with a bullet 
in the stomach? No, the groans are so 
near, and no one seems to be beside me. 

Great God! It is myself! Low, 
piteous moans. Does it really hurt me 
so much? I suppose so. Only I don’t 
understand this pain, because my head 
is not clear. Perhaps I had better sleep. 
But shall I ever wake up? Well, it is all 
the same to me. 

A broad, pale streak of moonlight 
lights up distinctly the place where I 
am lying, and I see something dark and 
big a few steps away from me. Several 
bright spots glitter on it in the moonlight. 
Those must be buttons or some sparkling 
weapon. It is either a corpse or a wounded 
man. . 

All the same, I will sleep. 

No, it is impossible — ours are not 
gone! They have driven out the Turks 
and have taken possession of this place. 
But why do I not hear the hum of voices 
and the crackling of the fires? I think 
it is weakness that prevents me hearing 
anything. They must be here. 

“Help! help!” 

Wild, desperate, hoarse cries break 
from my breast—and no answer to them. 
They are carried distinctly through the 
calm air of the night. Everything else is 
silent. Only the crickets are chirping in- 
defatigably as before. ‘The moon is look- 
ing pitifully at me with her round facy. 

If he were only wounded he would 
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have been awakened by this shout. It 
must be a corpse. Ours, or a Turk? Ah, 
Great God! as if it is not the same. 

And sleep draws the lids over my in- 
flamed eyes. 

* # 1d * # 

I am lying with closed eyes and have 
no desire to open ther, as I feel the sun- 
light through the closed lids. It would 
hurt me if I opened them. Better not to 
move. | 

Yesterday (I think it was yesterday) I 
was wounded. 

One day is passed, others will, and I 
shall die. All the same, better not move; 
let the body be quiet. How nice it would 
be to stop the working of the brain too! 
But you can’t stop it. Thoughts and re- 
collections fill my mind. 

But all that is not for long. Soon the 
end will come. Only a few lines will 
appear in the newspapers, that our losses 
were not great; wounded —so many, 
killed —Ivanoff, a private of the volun- 
teers. No, they won’t even mention the 
name, it will simply stand, “killed, one.” 
The same as about that little dog. 

A whole picture rises clearly before my 
mind. It was long ago; but all my life 
-—that life, when I wasn’t yet lying here 
with broken legs—was so long ago! I 
was walking along the street. A heap of 
people stopped me. The men were 
looking at something white, bloody, and 
squeaking piteously. It wasa pretty little 
dog. ‘The tramcar had run over it. It 
was dying, as I am dying now. A watch- 
man pushed the crowd aside, took the 
doggie by its neck and carried it away. 
The crowd dispersed. 

Will someone carry me away? No, 
lie here and die. And how nice life is! 

On the day of the accident to the dog 
I was so happy. I was intoxicated with 
joy, and there was-a reason for it. Oh, 
recollections! Do not torment me! 
Leave me! Past happiness, present tor- 
tures ! 

Would that the torments alone might 
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remain, and memory not torture me 
with the comparisons it arouses in my 
mind! Oh, mental pain! You are worse 
than wounds. 

It is getting hot. The sun is scorch- 
ing. I open my eyes. I see the same 
bushes, the same sky, only by daylight. 
Ah, here is my neighbour. Yes, it is the 
corpse of a Turk. What an enormous 
man! I recognise him—it is fhe same ! 

Before me lies a man whom I have 
killed. Why did I kill him? He lies 
here dead and bloody. Why did fate 
drive him here? Who is he? 

Perhaps he, too, has an old mother. She 
will sit in the long evenings at the door of 
her poor hut, and look out towards the 
distant north to see if her dear boy, her 
bread-winner, is coming. 

And I? Itoo . . . I would be even 
glad to change places with him. How 
happy he is—feeling neither pain, nor 
deadly anguish, nor thirst! ‘The bayonet 
has pierced him straight through the heart. 
There, on his uniform, I see a large black 


hole ; around it is blood. J¢ was J who 


aid that. 

I didn’t want to do it. I didn’t want 
to harm anyone when I went to fight. 
The though: that I would have to kill 
men somehow passed out of my mind. I 
thought only of how I would offer my 
breast to the bullets. And I went and 
did it. 

And what are the results? What a fool 
Iam. But this unhappy Fellah (he has 
the Egyptian uniform on) is still less to 
blame. Before they were packed like 
herrings in a barrel on the steamer and 
brought to Constantinople, he probably 
had never heard anything of Russia or 
Bulgaria. He was ordered to go, and 
he went. If he hadn’t gone, he would 
have bzen beaten with sticks, or perhaps 
some Pasha would have ordered him to 
be shot. Hehad a long, hard march from 
Stamboul to Rushtchuk. We attacked 
them, and he defended himself. But 
when he saw that we were not afraid of his 
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patent English Peaoody’s rifle, and always 
advanced, he grew terrified. When he 
wanted to run away, a little man, whom 
he could have killed with one knock of 
his big, black fist, sprang forward and 
stuck the bayonet into his heart. 

What was his fault? 

And what was mine, though I did kill 
him? Why am I tormented so by thirst? 

Thirst—oh, my God!  Even_ then, 
when we made long marches of fifty versts 
daily through Roumania, with the thermo- 
meter pointing to 122 degrees in the sun 
—even then I didn't feel what I feel now. 
Oh, if somebody would but come! 

Great God, Ae must have water in 
that big flask! Why did I not think of 
that before? But I have to get to him. 
What pain it will cost me! All the same, 
I wu// get it. 

I creep along. I drag my legs behind 
me: my weakened arms are scarcely able 
to move my heavy body. The corpse lies 
two fathoms off, but for me it is more, 
worse than scores of versts. Still I must 
crawl. My parched throat burns like fire. 
Besides, I shall die sooner without water, 
and yet, perhaps — | 

And I crawl. My broken legs get en- 
tangled in the grass. Every movement 
produces unbearable pain. I scream, I 
sob, and yet I crawl along. At last I 
reach him. Here ts the flask —with water 
in it—and how much? It seems to be 
more than half full. Oh, the water will 
last me for lonz —till my very death. 

You, my victim, you are saving me! 

Leaning on one elbow, I begin to untie 
the flask, when suddenly, losing my 
balance, I fall with my face on the chest 
of my deliverer. The strong smell of a 
corpse proceeds from him already. 

% tt ou * % 

I drink. The water is warm but not 
spoilt. Besides, there is much of it. I 
shall live several days yet.. I remember 
having read in the Physiology of Common 
Life that a man can exist without food 
more than a week, if he only has water. 
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But what of that? If TI live yet five or 
six days what will it help me? Ours are 
gone, the Bulgarians have dispersed, there 
is noroad near, All the same I have to 
die. Only instead of a three-days agony 
I have prolonged it to a week. Wouldn’t 
it be better to get it over? <A fine Eng- 
lish rifle is lying beside my neighbour. I 
have only to stretch out my hand. ‘Then 
—one moment—and all is over. The 
cartridges are lying there too ina heap; 
he had no time to use them all. 

Well, shall I put an end to myself or 
wait? Waitfor what? For deliverance ? 
Or for death ? Or for the Turks to come 
and to flay my wounded legs? Better 
kill myself. No, I must not lose courage. 
I must fight to the end, as long as my 
strength lasts. If our soldiers find me I | 
am saved. Perhaps my bones are not 
broken. I can be cured. I shall see my 

native land, my mother, Mary 

Great God, may they never know the 
whole truth; let them think that I was 
killed at once What would become of 
them, should they learn that I suffered 
two, three, four days ! 

My head swims; my painful journey 
to my neighbour has quite exhausted me! 
And then this dreadful smell besides! 
How black he has become! What will 
he look like to-morrow, or after to-morrow ! 
And now I am lying here only because I 
have no strength to drag myself away. 
I will rest and then crawl to my old place. 
By-the-bye, the wind blows from there 
and will carry away the stench from 
mie. 

I lie thoroughly exhausted. 
burns my face and hands. _ I have noth- 
ing to cover myself with. Would but 
night come sooner. I think it will be the 
second one. 

My thoughts get confused, I lose con- 
sciousness. 

at + * * # 


The sun 


I must have slept very long, because 
when I awake it is already night. No 
change. ‘The wounds hurt, the neigh- 
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bour is lying as before, enormous and 
motionless. 

I can’t help thinking of him. Is it 
possible that I forsook everything that 
was dear -to me, marched more than 
a thousand versts, suffered hunger, cold, 
and heat, and at last am undergoing such 
torments—only that this unfortunate man 
should cease to exist? And is not this 
murder the only thing which I have done 
for the war? 

A murder 
murderer? I! 

When I decided to join the war my 
mother and Mary did not dissuade me, 
though they wept over me. Blinded by 
my idea, I didn’t see those tears. Then 
I didn’t understand (as now I do) what I 
made them suffer. 

And how strangely some of my friends 
regarded my resolution! ‘* What a fool! 
He doesn't know himself what he wants.” 
How could they speak so? How do 
those words agree with ‘heir theories of 
heroism, love of country, and so forth? 
In their eyes I should have represented 
all those valiant qualities. And yet, with 
all that, they called me “‘a fool.” 

I see myself starting for Kishinieff. A 
knapsack and all the other military belong- 
ings are strapped upon me. And I march 
on with thousands of others, of whom a 
few only had gone voluntarily like myself. 
The rest would have remained at home if 
they had been allowed. And still they 
go on like volunteers, marching thousands 
of versts and fighting like us, perhaps 
even better. They all fulfil their duties, 
although they are ready at any moment 
to throw them up, if they can. 

I feel the first whiff of the fresh morning 
breeze. ‘The bushes move, a little bird 
flies out of them. The stars disappear. 
The dark-blue sky becomes grey and is 
covered with tender, flee~ clouds. <A 
grey mist arises above the ground. ‘The 
third day. of my—what shall I call it: 
life, agony — dawns. 

The third. 


And who is the 


. How many more 


makes me sick. 
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are left? In my case not many. I am. 
so) weakened, I think I cannot move 
away from the corpse. Soon I shall be 
like him and we shall not be disagreeable 
to each other. 

I must drink. I will drink three times 
a day—morning, noon, and evening. 

* * * * % 

The sun is risen. His large disc, 
crossed over by the black twizs of the 
bushes, is as red as blood. I think the 
day will be sultry. What will become of 
you, my neighbour? You are even now 
dreadful. 

Yes, he is dreadful. His hair is be- 
ginning to fall out: His skin, naturally 
dark, has faded and got yellow. His face 
is blown out to such an extent that the 
skin has cracked behind his ear and 
worms are already moving there. His 
legs, strapped in gaiters, have swelled, and 
cnormous blisters have burst between the 
hooks. How will he look when the day’s 
heat is over? i 

It is unbearable to lie so near him. I 
must crawl away whatever it may cost me. 
But can I doit? I can yet lift my hand, 
open the flask, drink; but to move this 
heavy, helpless body ? No, Z zevll 
crawl even if only to make half a step in 
one hour. 

The whole morning is spent in this 
occupation. ‘The pain is great, but what 
matters it tome now? I remember no 
more, I can’t even imagine the feelings of 
a healthy man. I scem to have got 
accustomed to the pain. 

At last I manage to crawl away two 
fathoms, and reach my former place. But 
I don’t enjoy the fresh air long—if the 
air six steps away from a decaying body 
can be called fresh. ‘The wind changes and 
carries towards me the stench, which 
I] feel a convulsive pain 
in my empty stomach, my whole inside 
seems to burn. ;The stinking, infected air 
is wafted towards me. 

I grow desperate, and weep. 

} % te + i 
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I am lying almost unconscious, quite 
broken, stupefied. 

Suddenly—has my imagination deceived 
me? I think not. Yes, it is the hum of 
voices, the sound of horses’ hoofs. I can 
scarcely keep myself from crying out. 
What if they are Turks? Whatthen? To 
these torments will be added others, such 
as make the hair stand on end when one 
only reads of them in the newspapers. 
They will flay me, they will roast my 
wounded legs. It is well if that is all, but 
they are inventive. Is it really better to 
end one’s life in their hands than to die 
here? 

And what if they are our men? Oh, 
these infernal bushes! They are so high 
and thick around me that I can see 
nothing through them. Only in onc place 
they form a kind of window, through which 
I can see on to the hollow. I think there 
is a brook, out of which we drank before 
the battle. Yes, there is the big plank, 
which was put across the brook as a bridge. 
‘They are sure to cross it, and then I shall 
be able to see them. I cannot distinguish 
the language in which they speak: my 
hearing has become weak too. Great God, 
if they be our men! I will call out to them 
—cuey will hear me even from the brook. 
It is better than to risk falling into the 
hands of the Bashibazouks. Why are they 
so slow? J suffer from impatience ; J do 
not even notice the smell of the corpse, 
though it is as bad as ever. 

And suddenly I see Cossacks appearing 
at the crossing of the brook! Blue and 
red uniforms, lances—they are about 
fifty. In front, on a fine horse, rides a 
black-bearded officer. They are crossing 
the brook. I am about to call out, when 
suddenly the officer turns round in his 
saddle and shouts, ‘‘ Canter off!” 

“Stop, stop! For goodness sake! 
Help!” I cry desperately. But the noise 
of the horses’ hoofs, the clank of the sabres, 
the loud voices of the Cossacks, drown my 
hoarse cry. They don’t hear me! 

Qh, cursed fate! I fall exhausted on my 
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face,and begin to sob. The flask up 
sets, and the water flows out of it. But I 
notice this when there is only half a glass 
left ; the rest is sucked up by the dry, 
thirsty ground. 

I can scarcely remember the stunned 
feeling which comes over me after this 
dreadful event. I lie motionless, with 
half-closed eyes. The wind is constantly 
changing, first blowing freshly and then 
again carrying all that stench to me. As 
the day goes on my neighbour changes 
beyond description. Once, on opening 
my eyes to look at him, I get a fright. He 
has no face left ; the flesh has disappeared 
off his bones. The horrid stony smile, 
the eternal smile, seems to me so dis- 
gusting, so awful, although I have more 
than once held a skull in my hands, and 
have even dissected whole heads. This 
skeleton in the uniform with bright 
buttons makes me shudder. ‘This is 
war,” I think ; “this is its image.” 

And the sun is burning as before. My 
hands and face are scorched !ong ago. I 
drink out the remains of the water. ‘Thirst 
torments me so that I haveswallowedevery- 
thing at once, although I had decided to 
drink it by sips. Oh, why had I not 
cried out to the Cossacks when they were 
so near me! Even had they been Turks 
it would have been better. Well, they 
would have tormented me perhaps one 
hour, perhaps two, and nowI don’t know 
how long I may have to lie here and suffer. 

Oh, my own dear mother! You will 
tear your grey hair, you will knock your 
head against the wall, you will curse the 
day you brought me forth, you will curse 
the world that invented war! But you 
and Mary will probably not hear anything 
of my torments. Good-bye, mother! 
Good-bye, my bride, my love! My heart 
aches. 

Again that white doggie. The man 
showed no pity, he knocked its head 
against a stone, and threw it into the 
dunghill. But it was yet alive. It 
suffered a whole day. And Iam suffering 
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the third day! To-morrow will be. the 
fourth, then the fifth, then the sixth. 
Death! Where art thou? Come, come, 
take me! 

But death does not come. And Iam 
lying under the burning sun, without 
a drop of water left to cool my in- 
flamed throat. The corpse is poisoning 
me. Myriads of worms are creeping over 
it. How they swarm! When he is eaten 
up, and only his bones and uniform are 
left, it will be my turn, And I shall be 
like him. 

The day passes, the night passes. No 
change. . . . The morning dawns—no 
change. Another day passes. 

The bushes move and rustle. They 
seem to be whispering, ‘You will die, 
die.” ‘You can’t see, you can’t see,” 
answer the bushes from another side. 

“But you can’t see them here! ” are 
the loud words that I hear close beside 
me. 

I start, and at once come to myself. 
Through the bushes the kind blue eyes of 
Yakorleff,.our corporal, are looking at 
me. , 

‘““The spades! Be quick!” he shouts. 
‘Here are two more, one is a Turk.” 

““No spades! Don’t bury me, I’m 
alive!” I want to shout. But the only 
sound that proceeds from my parched 
lips is a feeble moan. 

“Good gracious! Is it possible he is 
alive? Why, master Ivanoff! Come, 
fellows, come, our master Ivanoff is alive ! 
Call the doctor, quickly !” 


* * * * * 


Half a minute later they are pouring 
water, rum, and something else down my 
throat. Then I see no more. The hand- 
barrow moves on, gently swaying. This 
monotonous movement lulls me to sleep. 
I am sometimes awake, sometimes un- 
conscious. My dressed wounds do not 
hurt me any more. I experience an in- 
describable, delicious feeling of rest 
through my body. 
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“Stop! Put down. Fourth change, 
take hold! March!” It is the chief 


officer of our field-hospital who is com- 
manding ; a tall, thin, good-natured man. 
He is so tall that, although I am carried 
on the shoulders of four big soldiers, I 
can see his head with the long beard and 
his shoulders. 

“What did the doctor say?” I whisper 
to him. | 

“What, my dear fellow?” and he 
bends over me. 

*¢ Shall I die soon ?” 

‘“What nonsense, Ivanoff! You won't 
die. Neither a bone nor an artery is 
damaged. But how did you live through 
those three and a half days? What did 
you eat ?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘“* And what did you drink ¢” 

“‘T took the flask from the Turk. 

I can’t talk now. Afterwards.” 

“Well, God bless you, my boy Go 
to sleep.” 

Again sleep and forgetfulness come 
over me. 

I awake in our hospital. Doctors, 
Sisters of Mercy, surround me, and be- 
sides I see the well-known face of a cele- 
brated professor from Petersburg bending 
over my legs. His hands are in blood, 
he is doing something to my legs, and 
then he turns to me: 

“Vou are lucky, young man, you will 
live! Although we had to take off — 
one leg, yet that’s nothing. Can you 
speak?” 

I can speak, and I tell them what is 
written here. 


[EpIToRIAL Note.—Garshin, the author of the 
above story, was painfully impressed by the news 
which reached Russia from Serbia in 1876. During 
the whole of the next year he was in a state of 
great excitement, and as soon as the war between 
Russia and Turkey was announced he left college 
immediately, even without finishing his last ex- 
amination, and went to Kishinieff, where all 
volunteers assembled and were equipped. The 
very next day after his arrival the regiment moved 
towards the Danube. During the march Garshin, 
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This debate must have fallen strangely 
on the ears of one of the members of the 
Convention, who had already made his 
power as an artist felt, and who was from 
that time for more than forty years to be 
the directing influence, not only of French 
art, but of painting on the Continent in 
general, This man, Jacques Louis David, 
in point of fact was soon practically to 
demonstrate to his colleagues that art had 
as its mission other aims than those fol- 
lowed by the painters of the preceding 
eenerations. It fell that Lepelletier, one 
of the members of the Convention, was 
assassinated, and David’s brush _ por- 
trayed him as he lay dead; and _ the 
picture, being brought into the legislative 
hall, moved the entire assembly to a con- 
viction that the art of the painter struck a 
human chord which vibrated deep in the 
heart of man. 

But a little later, when Marat, ‘‘the 
Friend of Man,” was stricken down, a 
voice rose in the Convention, ‘‘ Where 
art thou, David?” And again, respond- 
ing to the call, he painted the picture of 
the dead demagogue lying in his bath, his 
pen in hand, a half-written screed on a 
rude table improvised by placing a board 
across the tub; and again the picture, 
more cloquent, more explanatory of char- 
acter and of epoch than any written page 
of history, was a convincing argument that 
painting was not a plaything. 

Born August 21, 1748, a man over fifty 
years of age when this century commenced, 
David may yet be considered entirely our 
own; for the ideas of his country, despite 
minor influences that have affected modern 
art, have prevailed in the art of all other 
countries, and these principles were largely 
formulated by him. France has been 
throughout this century the only country 
which has steadfastly encouraged art, with 
a system of education unsurpassed in any 
epoch, and by the maintenance of a stan- 
dard which, however rebellious at times, 
every serious artist has been and 1s oblig -d 
to acknowledge. A cousin —or, as some 
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authorities have it, a grand nephew—of 
Boucher (the artist who best typifies the 
frivolity of the art of the eighteenth ccn- 
tury, so that there is grim humour in the 
thought that this iconoclast was of his 
blood), David Was twenty-seven years of 
age when, in 1775, he won the Prix de 
Rome, which enabled him to go to Italy 
for four years at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. He was the pupil of Vien, a painter 
whose chief merit it was to have inspired 
his pupil with a hatred of the frivolous 
Pompadour art of the epoch ; and David 
only obtained the coveted prize after com- 
peting five successive years. It is instruc- 
tive to learn that of this first sojourn at 
Rome almost nothing remains in the way 
of painting ; for the young artist, endowed 
with the patience which is, according to 
Goethe, synonymous with genius, devoted 
all his time to drawing from the antique. 

It was hereand during this time, doubt- 
less, that he formed his conviction that 
painting of the highest type must conform 
to classical tradition—that all nature was 
to be remoulded in the form of antique 
sculpture. But it was also at this time, 
and owing to his stern apprenticeship to 
the study of form, that he acquired the 
mastery of drawing which served him so 
well when in the presence of nature ; and 
with no other preoccupation than to re- 
produce his model, he painted the people 
of his time and produced his greatest 
works. For bya strange yet not unpre- 
cedented contradiction, David’s fame to- 
day rests, not upon the great classical 
pictures which were the admiration of his 
time and by which he thought to be re- 
membered, but on the portraits, which, 
with his mastery of technical acquire- 
ment, he painted with surprising truth 
and reality. . 

‘The time was propitious, however, for 
David. France, the seeds of revolution 
germinating in its soil, looked upon the 
Republic of Rome as the type from which 
a system could be evolved that would 
usher In a new day of virtuous govern- 
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A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


the Salon of 1891; and not until eleven 
years after was the great canvas of 
“Brutus Condemning his Sons to 
Death” shown at the Salon of 1812. 
The other picture by which he is best 
known, “The Death of Virginia,” is, like 
the preceding, in the Louvre ; and though 
the sketch of this was exhibited in 1795, 
the picture only took definite form in 
1828. 

Meanwhile Lethiére had travelled much 
in England and Spain, and had been for 
ten years director of the French school of 
Fine Arts in Rome. His life was adven- 
turous, and it is told of him that he was 
often involved in quarrels, and fought a 
number of duels with military officers be- 
cause, humble civilian that he was, he yet 
dared to wear the moustache! In 1822 he 
returned definitely to Paris, where he was 
made a member of the Institute and pro- 
fessor in the School of Fine Arts, and 
where he died April 21, 1832. The 
quality of his work is well characterised by 
Charles Blanc, who writes of it “tas pro- 
ducing the effect of a tragedy sombre and 
pathetic.” | 

Thepictureof“ The Burial of Atala,” from 
Chateaubriand’s well-known story, is inter- 
esting as showing the methods of the David 
school applied to subjects of less heroic 
mould than the master and his disciples 
were wont to treat. Annie-Louis Girodet 
de Roucy Trioson, born at Montargis 
January 3, 1767, was one of the most con- 
vinced adherents of his master David ; and 
while competing for the Prize of Rome, 
which he won in 1789, was accustomed 
each morning before beginning his work 
to station himself in front of David's 
picture of the Horatii as before a shrine, 
invoking its happy influence. Such devo- 
tion received its official reward, and after 
five years spent in Rome his great (and 
tiresome) picture of ‘“‘The Deluge” met 
with the greatest favour, and in 1810 was 
awarded the medal for the best histori- 
cal picture produced in the preceding 
decade. “The Burial of Atala,” painted in 


_of the sterner sex. 
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1808, is, however, a work of charm in 
composition and sentiment ; and though 
in colour it is dry and uninteresting, is 
not unworthy of the popularity which it 
has enjoyed from the vantage-ground of 
the Louvre for more than _ four-score 
years. Girodet died in Paris, December 


9g, 1824, after having received all the 


official honours which France can award 
to a painter. | 

The charming face of Marie-Anne 
Elizabeth Vigée-Lebrun, who, with the 
arms of her daughter encircling her, smiles 
on us here, was undoubtedly not painted 
in this century, as the painter was born in 
Paris, April 16, 1755, and it is as a young 
mother that she has represented herself. 
But as its author lived until March 30, 
1842, she should undoubtedly figure 
among the painters of this century. From 
early girlhood until old age, 

“‘Zebrun, de la beauté le peintre et le modéle,” 
as Laharpe sang, was, though largely self- 
taught, a formidable rival to painters 
Married when very 
young to Lebrun, a dealer in pictures and 
critic of art, a pure marria.-e of conven- 
tion, she left France shortly before the 
Revolution, and went to Ita'y. Before 


her departure she was high in favour at 


the Court, and painted no less than twenty 


- portraits of Marie Antoinette. 


Fortune favoured her in Italy, wi.ence 
she went to Vienna, Prague, Dresden, and 
Berlin. In each and every capital the 
same success, due to her talent, beauty, 
and amiability, followed her; and at last 
arriving in St. Petersburg, she remained 
there until 1801, when she returned to 
Paris. Some time after, she visited Eng- 
land, where she remained three years, and 
then returned by way of Holland to France 
in 1809. The Academy of France and 
the academies of most other European 
countries admitted her to membership. 

Indefatigable as a worker during her 
long career, she produced an immense 
number of portraits; and while she 
painted comparatively few subject pic- 
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tures, she arranged her models in so 
picturesque a fashion that, as in the 
example here given, her portraits have 
great charm of composition. With a 
virile grasp of form, tempered though 
it be with grace, Madame Lebrun offers 
an interesting example of woman’s work 
in art ; and, while she has nothing to con- 
cede to the painters of her time, is no less 
interesting as showing that by force of 
native talent the woman of the early part 
of the century had in her power the con- 
quest of nearly all the desired rights of 
the New Woman. She has left extremely 
interesting memoirs of her life, written in 
her old age, and there are many anecdotes 
bearing testimony to her wit. One of 
these goes back to the time when Louis 
XVIII., then a youth, enlivened the sit- 
tings for his portrait by singing, quite out 
of tune. ‘ How do you think I sing ?” 
enquired he. ‘‘ Likea prince,” responded 
the amiable artist. 

With Antoine Jean Gros we come to the 
last and the greatest of the pupils of David. 
Born in Paris, March 16, 1771, he com- 
peted but once, in 1792, for the Prix de 
Rome, was unsuccessful, but undertook 
the voyage thither on his own slender 
resources the next year. Italy was in a 
troubled state—he who troubled all 
Europe in the early years of the century 
being there at the head of his army ; and 
in 1796, at Genoa, Gros attracted the 
attention of Madame Bonaparte. It was 
she who proposed that Gros should paint 
Napoleon ; and Gros consequently went 
to Milan, and after the battle of Arcola 
painted the hero carrying the tricolour 
across the bridge at the head of his 
grenadiers. The picture pleased Bona- 
parte, who had it engraved, and gave 
Gros a commission to collect for the 
Louvre the chief artistic treasures of 
Italy. These functions occupied him 
until 1801, during which period, how- 
ever, he executed a number of successful 
portraits. 
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When David was sent into exile in 1316, 
it was to Gros that he confided the direc- 
tion of his school ; and this task, and the 
production of immense canvases like the 
“ Battle of the Pyramids,” filled his life. 
The picture here reproduced, the ‘ Visit 
of Charles the Fifth and Francis the 
First to the Tombs of the Kings in the 
Cathedral of St. Denis,” was painted in 
1812. 

The revolt which was already making 
itself felt in French art was a thorn in the 
flesh of the sensitive Gros. In vain were 
all the artistic honours showered upon 
him. In 1824 he was made a baron ; 
since 1816 he had been a member of the 
Institute ; and the crosses of most of the 
orders of Europe, and the medals of all 
the exhibitions were his. Nevertheless, 
about him younger painters revolted. In 
his secret soul, doubtless, he felt sym- 
pathy with their methods. But the com- 
mands of the terrible old exile of Brussels 
were still in his ears. 

Finally, a portrait of King Charles X., 
the decorations in the Museum of Sove- 
reigns, and a picture exhibited in the 
Salon of 1835, were in turn harshly criti- 
cised by the Press, which looked with 
favour on the younger men; and Gros, 
full of years, and of honours which had 
brought fortune in their train, was found 
drowned in a little arm of the Seine near 
Meudon, June 26, 1835. In despair he 
had taken his own life. With him died 
David’s greatest pupil and a part of 
David’s influence. But that portion of the 
teachings of the master most consonant 
with French character is not without 
effect to-day. Less strong than in the 
generation following David, absolutely 
extinct if we are to believe the extremists 
among the men of to-day, it yet remains 
a leaven to the fermenting mass of modern 
production. Perhaps its healthy influence 
is the best monument to the man who 
‘restored to France the purity of antique 
taste.” 


(TO RE CONTINUED. } 
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ARS PLUMBARIA. 


BY BENNETT COLL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


ANTIENT. 
- H ’M. Tightasadrum. Sam Bot- 
tomley, you never wiped a 
better joint tnan that in all your born 
days. 
*“If I were a cobbler I'd make it my trade 


The best of all cobl.lers to be ; 
If I were a tinker ‘i 





“Haha! Eh? What’s that? Sam 
with a tenor voice? My stars, what 
next P” 


‘“‘ Always like to sing over my work, 
sir. Makes the solder do its duty 
proper. Charms it, like. Now ain’t that 
a beautiful joint ? Quite a picter.” 

“It looks all right ; but then I’m not 
a professional. I say, Sam, isn’t it time 
to knock off work for the day ? ” 

“Lor bless your heart, sir, I ain’t 
pertickler to a hour or two. Always 
like to see the end of a job. And if 
you don’t mind taking a bit of advice, 
I’d have this ’ere pipe covered over if 
I was you. Say the word and I'll do * ” 

“TI shall be extremely obliged to you. 
But why ?” 

“’Cos Jack Frost’s bound to split it 
again. Wind carries frost you see, and 
this is a mortal draughty place. If you'll 
oblige me by handing me that bit of old 
carpet. Thank ’se, sir. Preven- 
tion’s better than cure, ain’t it 2?” 

“Ye—es; but it’s hardly good for 
trade.” 

** You'll excuse me, sir; but a man as 
leaves his work behind him, so to speak, 
ain't what I calls honest; trade or no 
trade. ‘There! You won't have to fetch 
me twice over for this job, Anything else, 
afore I pack up ?” 


“ Only your bili.” 

‘“Well—let’s see. It’s taken 
a deal of time to get out of the wall and 
put back. Would three-and-sixpence be 
out of the way 2?” 

“Out of the way! My good fellow, 
you were hcre at seven this morning, 
and now it’s past six. That mended 
pipe is worth five shillings, and here 
they are.” 

** Thank ’ee, sir, I'm sure. 
robbing yourself.” 

“Gammon! You must have a glass 
of beer before you go. But how do you 
make things pay at this rate ? ” 

“Well, sir, I do pretty fairish one 
thing with another. Water connections, 
whether for bath-room or for drinking 
purposes; boilers, heating apparatuses, 
in fact, everything required in a house, 
all bring grist to the mill; and new 
houses is always building. Then there's 
the little shop my wife looks after.” 

“Ah, yes. I hope that brings in a 
good profit ?” 

“Pretty well, sir. You see I’m a tinner 
and bell-hanger, as well as a plumber. 
My good father brought me up with a 
buckle-strap, so that I can turn my hand 
to ’most anything.” 

“Brought you up with a buckle-strap ? 
I don’t sf 

“Yessir. Leather end for not minding 
what he said, and buckle end for scamp- 
ing work. Myson John’s been brought 
up same way. The young rascal! School- 
master had to dust his jacket not long 
ago; and of course he got a larrupping 
from me when he came home.” 

“ Not the buckle end, I hope?” 
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 sTUDIES OF FAIR WOMEN. Vi. 


| By W. & De Downey, | 


SHREWSBURY.* 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER IV. 


yT that I remember that I 
cried out in overwhelming 
excitement and amaze- 
ment; cried out that I 
knew the man and his 
story,and the place whence 
she had been taken ; that 
I had heard the tale from my father years 
before. ‘It was Colonel Porter who 
picked you up—Colonel Porter, and he 
saved his life by it!” I cried, quite beside 





myself at the wonderful discovery | had. 


made. ‘It was Colonel Porter, in the 
great riot at Norwich.” 

‘‘Ah?” she said slowly ; looking away 
from me, and speaking ‘so coolly and 
strangely as both to surprise and damp 
me. | 

Yet I persisted. ‘“ Yes,” I said, “the 
story is well known; at least that part of 
it. But ” and there and at that word 
I stopped, dumbfoundered and gaping. 

“But what?” she asked sharply, and 
looked at me again; the colour risen in 
her face. 

‘““But—you are only eighteen,” I 
hazarded timidly, “and the Norwich 
Riot was in the War time. I dare say, 
thirty years ago.” 

She turned on me in a sort of passion. 

“Well, sir, and what of that?” she 
cried. ‘Do you think me thirty ?” 

“‘ No, indeed,” I answered. And at the 
most she was nineteen. - 

“Then don’t you believe me?” 

I cried out too at that ; but, boy-like, I 
was so proud of my knowledge and acute- 
ness that I could not Iet the point lie. 
“All I mean,” I explained, “is that to 





have been alive then, and at Norwich, 
you must be thirty now. And——” 

“ And was it 1?” she answered, flying 
out at me ina fine fury. ‘‘ Who said any- 
thing about Norwich ? Or your dirty riots ? 
Or your Porter, whose name I never heard 
before! Goaway! Ihate you! I hate 
you !” she continued, passionately, waving: 
me off. ‘ You make up things and then 
put them on me! Inever said a word 
about Norwich.” 

‘“*T know you did not,” I protested. 

‘““Then why did you say I did?” she 
wailed. ‘Why did you say I did? You 
are a wretch! I hate you!” 

And with that, dissolving in tears and 
sobs, she at one and the same time showed 
me another side of love, and reduced me 
to the utmost depths of despair ; whence | 
was not permitted to emerge, nor re-in- 
stated in the least degree of favour until I 
had a hundred times abased myself before 
her, and was ready to curse the day when 
I first heard the name of Porter. Still 
peace was at last, and with infinite diffi- 
culty, restored : and so complete was our 
redintegratio amoris that we _ presently 
ventured to recur to her tale and to the 
strange coincidence that had divided us ; 
which did not seem so very remarkable, 
on second thoughts, seeing that she 
could not now remember that she had 
said a word about booths or stalls, but 
would have it I had inserted those parti- 
culars; the man in her case having taken 
refuge—she fancied, but could not at 
this distance of time remember very 
clearly—among the seats of a kind of 
bull-ring or circus erected in the market- 
place. Which of course made a good 


deal of difference. 
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Notwithstanding this discrepancy, how- 
ever, and though, taught by experience, I 
hastened to agree with her that the secret 
of her birth was not likely to be discovered 
ina moment, nor by so simple a process as 
the journey to Norwich, which I had been 
going to suggest, it was natural that we 
should often revert to the subject, and to 
her pretensions, and the hardship of her 
lot: and my curiosity and questions giv- 
inz a fillip to her memory, scarcely a 
day passed but she recovered some new 
detail from the past: as at one time a 
service of gold-plate which she perfectly 
remembered she had seen on her father’s 
sideboard; and at another time an acci- 
dent that had befallen her in her child- 
hood, through her father’s coach and six 
horses being overturned in a slough. Such 
particulars (and many others as pertinent 
and romantic, on which I will not linger) 
gave us a certainty of her past consequence 
and her future fortune were her parents 
once known, and, while they served to aug- 
ment the respect in which my love held her, 
gradually and almost imperceptibly led her 
to take a higher tone with me, and even 
on occasions to carry herself towards me 
with an air of- mystery, as if there were 
still some things which she had not con- 
fided to me. 

This attitude on her part—which in 
itself pained me extremely—and still more 
the fear naturally arising from it, that if 
she came by her own I should im- 
mediately lose her, forced me to make 
the acquaintance of yet another side of 
love ; by throwing me, I mean, into such 
a fever of suspicion and jealousy as made 
me for a period the most unhappy of men. 
From this plight my mistress, exercising 
the privilege of her sex, made no haste to 
relieve me. On the contrary, by affect- 
ing an increased reserve and asserting 
that her ‘movements were watched, she 
prolonged my doubts; nor, when this 
treatment had wrought the desired end 
of reducing me to the lowest depths, and 
she at length consented to meet me, did 
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she entirely relent or abandon her reserve ; 
or if she did so, on rare occasions, it was 
only to set me some task as the price of 
her complaisance, or expose me to some 
trial by which she might prove my devo- 
tion. 

In a word, while I became hopelessly 
enslaved, even to the flogging a boy at her 
word, or procuring a dress far above my 
station—merely that she might see me by 
stealth in it, and judge of my air !—which 
were two of her caprices, she appeared to 
be farther removed from me every day, 
and at each meeting granted me fewer 
privileges. Whether this treatment had 
its origin in the natural instinct of a 
woman or was deliberately chosen as 
better calculated to increase my _ sub- 
servience, it had the latter effect ; and to 
such an extent that when, after a long 
absence, she condescended to meet me, 
and broached a plan that earlier would 
have raised my hair, I asked no better 
than to do her bidding, and, instead of 
pointing out the folly of her proposal, fell 
In with it with scarcely 2 murmur. 

Her plan, when she communicated it 
to me, which she did with an air of mys- 
tery and the same assumption of a secret 
withheld that had tormented me before, 
amounted to nothing less than an evening 
sally into the town on the occasion of the 
ipproaching visit of the Duke of York; 
who was to lie one night at the Rose 
at Ware on his way to Newmarket. Mr. 
ID——- had issued the strictest orders 
that all should keep the house during this 
visit ; not so much out cf a proper care 
for the boys’ morality (though the gay 
crowd that followed the Court served for 
a pretext) as because, in his character of 
fanatic and Exclusionist, he held His 
Highness’s religion and person in equal 
abhorrence. Such a restriction weighed 
little in the scale against love; but, in- 
fatuated as I was, I found something that 
sensibly shocked me in the proposal 
coming from Dorinda’s lips ; nor could I 
fail to foresee many dangers to which a 
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I made my preparations, and at the ap- 
pointed hour next evening rose softly 
from the miserable pallet on which I 
had just laid down; and dressing my- 
self with shaking fingers and in the dark 
—that my bed-fellows might know as 
little as. possible of my movements— 
stole down the stairs and into the garden. 

Here I found myself first at the 
rendezvous. The night was dark, but 
an unusual light hung over the town, 
and the wind that stirred the poplars 
brought scraps and sounds of music to 
the car. I had some time to wait, and 
time too to think what I was about to 
do; to weigh the chances of detection 
and dismissal, and even to taste the qualms 
that rawness and timidity mingled with 
my anticipations of pleasure. But, though 
I had my fears, no vision of the real 
future obtruded itself on my mind as I 
stood there listening: nor any forewarn- 
ing of the plunge I was about to take. 
And before I had come to the end of my 
patience Dorinda stood beside me. 

Tark as it was, I fancied that I discerned 
something strange in her appearance, 
and I would have investigated it; but 
she whispered that we were late, and 
evading as well my questions as the 
caress I offered, she bade me help her 
as quickly as I could over the fence. 
I did so, we crossed a_ neighbouring 
garden, and ina twinkling and with the 
least possible difficulty stood in the road. 
Here the strains of music came more 
plainly to the ear, and the glare of light 
hung lower and shone more brightly. 
This seemed enough for my mistress ; 
she turned that way without hesitation, 
and sect forward, the outskirts of the 
town being quickly passed. Between the 
late hour and the flux of people towards 
the centre of interest, the streets were 
vacant; and we met no one until we 
reached the main thoroughfare, and came 
upon the edge of the great crowd that 
moved to and fro before the Rose Inn. 
Here all the windows, in one of which 
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a band of music was playing some new 
air, were brilliantly lighted ; while below 
and round the door was such a throng 
of hurrying waiters and drawers, and such 
a carrying of meals and drinks, and a 
shouting of orders as almost turned the 
brain. A carriage and six that had just 
set down a grandee, come to pay his 
devoirs to the Prince, was moving off as 
we came up, the horses smoking, the foot- 
men panting, and the postilions stooping 
in their saddles, A little to one side a 
cask was being staved for the troopers 
who had come with the Duke; and on 
all the noisy, moving scene and the flags 
that streamed from the roofs and windows, 
and the shifting crowd, poured the ruddy 
light of a great don-feu that burned on 
the farther side of the way. 

Nor, rare as were these things, were 
they the most pertinent or the strangest 
that the fire revealed to me. I had come 
for nothing else but to see, clam et furtim, 
as the classics say, what was to be seen; 
with no thought of passing beyond the 
uttermost ring of spectators. But as I 
hung back shamefacedly my companion 
seized my wrist and drew me on; and 
when I turned to her to remonstrate, as 
Heaven lives, I did not know her! I 
conceived for a moment that some 
madam of the Court had seized me in a 
frolic ; nor for a perceptible space could 
I imagine that the fine cloaked lady, 
whose eyes shone bright as stars through 
the holes in her mask, and whose raven 
hair, so cunningly dressed, failed to hide 
the brilliance of her neck, where the cloak 
fell loose, was my Dorinda, my mistress, 
the cook-maid whom I had kissed in the 
garden! Honestly, for an instant, I re- 
coiled and hung back, afraid of her ; nor 
was I quite assured of the truth, so un- 
prepared was I for the change, until she 
whispered me sharply to come on. 

“Whither?” I said, still hanging back 
in dismay. The bystanders were begin- 
ning to turn and stare, and in a moment 
would have jeered us. 
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“ Within doors,” she urged. 

“They will not admit us!” 

“They will admit me,” she answered 
proudly, and made as if she would throw 
my hand from her. 

Still I did not believe her, and it was 
that, and that only, that emboldened me ; 
though, to be sure, I was in love and her 
slave. Reluctantly, and almost sulkily, I 
gave way, and sneaked behind her to the 
door. A man who stood on the steps 
seemed, at the first glance, minded to 
stop her ; but, looking again, smiled and 
let us pass; and in a twinkling we stood 
in the hall among hurrying waiters, and 
shouting call-boys, and bloodsin silk coats, 
whose scabbards rang as they came down 
the stairs, and a fair turmoil of pages, 
and footboys, and gentlemen, and gentle. 
men’s gentlemen. 

In such a company, elbowed this way 
and that by my betters, I knew neither 
how to carry myself nor where to look ; 
but Dorinda, with barely a pause, and as 
if she knew the house, thrust open the 
nearest door, and led the way into a 
great room that stood on the right of the 
hall. 

Here, down the spacious floor, and 
lighted by shaded candles, were ranged 
several tables, at which a number of per- 
sons had seats, while others again stood 
or moved. about the room. The majority 
of those present were men. I noticed, 
however, three or four women masked 
after the fashion of my companion, but 
more gorgeously dressed, and in my sim- 
plicity did not doubt that these were 
duchesses, the more as they talked and 
laughed loudly ; whereas the general com- 
pany—save those who sat at one table 
where the game wasat a standstill, and all 
were crying persistently for a Tallier— 
spoke low, the rattle of dice and chink of 
coin, and an occasional oath, taking the 
place of conversation. I saw piles of 
guineas and half-guineas on the tables, and 
gold lace on the men’s coats, and the 
women a dream of silks and furbelows, and 
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gleaming shoulders and flashing eyes ; and 
between awe of my company, and horror 
at finding myself in such a place, I took 
all for real that glittered. Where, there- 
fore, a man of experience would have dis- 
cerned a crowd of dubious rakes and rustic 
squires tempting fortune for the benefit of 
the Groom-Porter, whose privilege was am- 
bulatory, I fancied I gazed on earls and 
barons ; saw a garter on every leg, and, 
blind to the stained walls of the common 
inn-room, supplied every. bully who cried 
the main or called the trumps with the 
pedigree of a Howard. 

This was a delusion not unnatural, and 
a prey to it, I expected each moment to 
be my last in that company. But the 
fringe of spectators that stood behind the 
players favouring us, we fell easily into line 
at one of the tables, and nothing happen- 
ing, and no one saying us nay, I presently 
breathed more freely. I could see that my 
companion’s beauty, though hidden in the 
main by her mask, was the subject of 
general remark ; and that it drew on her 
looks and regards more or less insolent. 
But as she took no heed of these, but on 
the contrary gazed about her unmoved 
and with indifference, I hoped for the 
best; and excited by the brilliance and 
movement of a scene so far above my 
wildest dreams, that I already anticipated 
the pride with which I should hereafter 
describe it, I began to draw a fearful joy 
from our escapade. Like A®neas and 
Ulysses, I had seen men and cities ! And 
stood among neroes! And seen the 
sirens! To which thoughts I was pro- 
ceeding to add others equally classical, 
when a gentleman behind me diverted 
my thoughts by touching my companion . 
on the arm, and very politely requesting 
her to lay on the table a guinea which he 
handed to her. 

She did so, and he thanked her with a 
low-spoken compliment ; then added with 
bent head, but bold eyes, ‘‘ Fortune, my 
pretty lady, cannot surely have been un- 
kied to one so fair!” 
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“TI do not play,” Dorinda answered 
with all the bluntness I could desire. 

“And yet I think I have seen you 
play?” he replied. And affecting to be 
engaged in identifying her, he let his eyes 
rove over her figure. 

Doubtless Dorinda’s mask gave her 
courage ; yet, even this taken into the 
count, her wit and resource astonished 
me. ‘‘You do not know me, my pretty 
gentleman,” she said, coolly, and with a 
proud air. 

“I know that you have cost me a 
guinea!” he answered. ‘See, they have 
swept it off. And as I staked it for no- 
thing else, but to have an excuse to 


address the handsomest woman in the 
room a 


“You do not know what I am—be- 
hind my mask,” she retorted. 

“No,” he replied, hardily, ‘and there- 
fore I am going—I am going a 

“So am I!” my mistress answered, 
with a quickness that both surprised 
and delighted me. ‘‘ Good-night, good 
spendthrift! You are going; and I 
am going.” 

“Well hit!” he replied, with a grin. 
“And well content if we go together ! 
Yet I think I know how T could keep 
you !” 

“ Yes 2?” she said, indifferently. 

“ By deserving the name,” he answered. 
“You called me spendthrift.” 

On that I do not know whether she 
thought him too forward, or saw that I 
was nearly at the end of my patience— 
which it may be imagined was no little 
tried by this hadinage—but she turned her 
shoulder to him outright, and spoke a word 
to me ina lowtone. Then: ‘‘Give me 
a guinea, Dick!” she said, pretty loudly. 
“T think I’ll play.” 








CHAPTER VY. 


She spoke confidently and with a grand 
air, knowing that I had brought a guinea 
with me; so that I had neither the heart 
to shame her nor the courige to displcase 
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her. Though it was the ninth part of my 
income therefore, and it seemed to me 
sheer madness or worse to stake such a 
sum on a single card, and win or lose it in 
a moment, I lugged it out and gave it to 
her. Even then, knowing her to have no 
more skill in the game than I had, I was at 
a stand, wondering what she would do with 
it; but with the tact which never fails a 
woman she laid it where the gentleman 
had placed his. With better luck; for 
in a twinkling, and before I thought it 
well begun, the deal was over, the players. 
sat back, and swore, and the _ banker, 
giving and taking here and there, thrust 
a guinea over to our guinea. I was in 
a sweat to take both up before anyone 
cheated us; but she nudged me, and 
said with her finest air, ‘ Let it lie, Dick ! 
Do you hear? Let it lie.” 

This was almost more than I could 
bear, to see fortune in my grasp, and not 
shut my hand upon it, but she was mis- 
tress and I let it lie; and in a moment, 
hey presto, as the Egyptians say, the two 
guineas were four, and those who played 
next us, seeing her success, began to pass 
remarks on her, making nothing of de- 
bating who she was, and discussing about 
her shape and complexion in terms that 
made my cheeks burn. Whether this 
open admiration turned her head or their 
freedom confused her, she let the money 
lie again; and when I would have 
snatched it up, not regarding her, the 
dealer prevented me, saying that it was 
too late, while she with an air, as if I 
had been a servant, turned and rated me 
sharply for a fool. This caused a little 
disturbance at which all the company 
laughed. However, the event proved me 
no fool, but wiser than most, for in two 
minutes that pretty sum, which was as 
much as I had ever possessed at one 
time in my life, was swept off; and for 
two guineas the richer, which we had 
been a moment before, we remained one, 
and that my only one, the poorer! -- 

For myself, I could have cried at the 
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misadventure, but my mistress carried it 
off with a shrill Jaugh, and tossing her 
head in affected contempt—whereat, I 
am bound to confess, the company 
laughed again—turned from the table. I 
sneaked after her as miserable as you 
please, and in that order we had got half 
way to the door, when the gentleman who 
had addressed her before, stepped up, 
in front of her. ‘‘ Beauty so reckless,” he 
said, speaking with a grin, and ina tone 
of greater freedom than he had used _ pre- 
viously, ‘needs someone to care for 
it! Unless I am mistaken, Mistréss, you 
came on foot?” And with a sneering 
smile, he dropped his eyes to the hem of 
her cloak. 

Alas, I looked too, and the murder was 
out. To be sure Dorinda had clothed 
herself very handsomely above, but com- 
ing to her feet had trusted to her cloak to 
hide the deficiency she had no means 
to supply. Still, and in spite of this, all 
might have been well if she had not in 
her chagrin at losing, forgotten the blot, 
and, unused to long skirts, raised them so 
high as to expose a foot, shapely indecd, 
but stockingless, and shod in an old 
broken shoe ! 

Her ears and neck turned crimson at 
the exposure, and she dropped her cloak 
as if it burned her hand. I fancied that if 
the stranger had looked to ingratiate him- 
self by his ill-mannered jest, he had gone 
the wrong way about it, and I was not 
surprised when she answered in a voice 
quivering with mortification, “Yes, on 
foot. But you may spare your pains. I 
am in this gentleman’s care, I thank 
you.” 

‘*Qh,” he said, in a peculiar tone, “ this 
gentleman?” And he looked me up and 
down. 

I knew that it behoved me to ruffle it 
with him, and let him know by out-star- 
ing him that at a word I was ready to pull 
his nose. But I was a boy in strange com- 
pany, and utterly cast down by the loss of 
my guinea ; hea Court bully in sword and 
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lace, bred to carry it in such and worse 
places. Though he seemed to be no 
more than thirty, he had a long and 
hard face under his periwig, and eyes 
both tired and melancholy ; and he spoke 
with a drawl and a curling lip, and by the 
mere way he looked at me showed that 
he thought me no better than dirt. To 
make a long story short, I had not looked 
at him a moment before my eyes fell. 

‘Qh, this gentleman ?” he said again, 
in a tone of cutting contempt. “ Well, I 
hope that he has more guineas than one 
—or your ladyship will soon trudge it, 
skin to mud. As it is, I fear that I de- 
tain you. Kindly carry my compliments 
to Farmer Grudgen. And the pigs!” 

And smiling—not laughing, for a laugh 
seemed alien from his face—at a jest 
which was too near the truth not to mortify 
us exceedingly, my lord—for a lord I 
thought he was—turned away with an 
ironical bow; leaving us to get out of 
the room with what dignity we might, 
and such temper as remained to us. 
For myself I was in such a rage, both at 
the loss of my guinea and at being so 
flouted, that I could scarcely govern my- 
self; yet in my awe of Dorinda I said 
nothing, expecting and fearing an outbreak 
on her part, the consequences of which it 
was not easy to foretell. I was propor- 
tionately pleased therefore, when she 
made no more ado at the time, but push- 
ing her way through the crowd in the 
street, turned homeward and took the 
road without a word. 

This was so unlike her that I was at 
a loss to understand it, and was fain to 
conclude—from the fact that she two or 
three times paused to listen and look back 
-——that she feared pursuit. The thought, 
bringing to my mind the risk of betng de- 
tected and dismissed, which I ran—a risk 
that came home to me now that the 
pleasure was over, and I had only in 
prospect my squalid bed-room and the 
morrow’s tasks—filled me with uneasiness. 
But I might have spared myself, for when 
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she spoke I found that her thoughts were 
on other things. 

“ Dick,” she said, suddenly—and halted 
abruptly in the road, “ you must lend me 
a guinea.” | 

‘A guinea?” I cried, aghast, and 
speaking, it may be, with a little dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘Why, have you not just r 

“What?” she said. 

‘* Lost my only one.” 

She laughed with a recklessness that 
confounded us. ‘Well, you have got to 
find another one,” she said. ‘And one 
to that!” 

“ Another guinea?” I gasped. 

“Yes, another guinea, and another 
guinea!” she answered, mimicking my 
tone of consternation. ‘One for my 
shoes and stockings—oh, I wish he. were 








dead!” And she stamped her foot 
passionately. ‘‘ And one . 

“Yes?” I said, with a poor attempt at 
irony. ‘And one Ro 





‘“‘For me to stake next Friday, when 
the Duke passes this way on his road 
home.” 

“He does not!” 

‘“He does, he does!” she retorted. 
“ And you will do too—what I say, sir! 
or ” 





“ Or what ?” I cried, calling upa spirit 
for once. 

“ Or——” and she raised her voice a 
little, and sang: 

‘* But alas, when I wake and no Phyllis I find, 

How I sigh to myself all alone !” 

“ You never loved me!” I cried, ina 
rage at that and her greed. 

‘* Have it your own way ! ” she-answered, 
carelessly, and sang it again; and after 
that there was no more talk, but we 
walked with all the width of the road 
between us; I with a sore heart and 
she titupping along, cool and happy, 
pleased, I think, that she had visited on 
me some of the chagrin which the stranger 
had caused her, and for the rest with God 
knows what thoughts in her heart. At 
least I little suspected them ; yet, with the 
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little knowledge I had, I was angry and 
pained ; and for the time was so far freed 
from illusion that I would not make the 
overture, but hardened myself with the 
thought of my guinea and her selfishness ; 
and coming to the gap in the first fence 
helped her over with a cold hand and no 
embrace such as was usual between us at 
such junctures. 

In a word, we were like naughty children 
returning after playing truant ; and might 
have parted in that guise, and this the 
very best thing that could have happened 
to me—who had no guinea, and knew 
not where to get one; though I would 
not go so far as to say that, in the 
frame of mind in which I then was, it 
would have saved me. But in the 
article of parting, and when the garden 
fence already rose between us, yet each 
remained plain to the other by the light 
of the moon which had risen, Dorinda 
on a sudden raised her hands, and holding 
her cloak from her, stood and looked at 
me an instant in the most ravishing fashion 
—with her head thrown back and her lips 
parted, and her eyes shining, and the 
white of her neck and her bare arms and 
the swell of her bosom showing. I could 
have sworn that even the scent of her 
hair reached me, though that was impos- 
sible. But what I saw was enough. I 
might have known that she did it only to 
tantalise me: I might have known that 
she would show me what I risked ; but on 
the instant, Oblivious of all else, I owned 
her beauty, and, resentment and my loss 
alike forgotten, sprang to the fence, my 
blood on fire, and words bubbling on my 
lips. Another second, and I should have 
been at her feet, have kissed her shoes, 
muddy arid broken as they were ; but she 
turned, and with a backward glance, that 
only the more inflamed me, fled up the 
garden, and to the house, whither, even at 
my maddest, I dared not follow her. 

However, enough had passed to send me 
to my bed to long and lie awake ; enough, 
the morrow come, to take all colour from 
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the grey tasks and dull drudgery of school- 
time ; insomuch that the hours seemed 
days, and the days weeks, and Mr. D ’s 
ignorant prosing an infliction too weari- 
some to be borne. What my love now 
lacked of reverence, it made up in passion, 
and passion’s offspring impatience: on 
which it is to be supposed my mistress 
counted, for for three whole days she kept 
within, and though every evening I flew 
to the rendezyous, and there cooled my 
heels for an hour, she never showed her- 
self. 

.Once, however, I heard her on the 
other side of the fence, singing : 
‘** But ales, when I wake and no Phyllis I find, 

How I sigh to myself all alonc!” 

And, sick at heart, I understood the threat 
and her attitude. Nevertheless, and 
though the knowledge should have cured 
me, by convincing me that she was utterly 
unworthy and had never loved me, I only 
consumed the more for her, and grovelled 
the lower in spirit before her and her 
beauty; and the devil presently putting 
in my way the means where he had 
already provided the motive, it was no 
wonder that I made but a poor resist- 
ance, and in a short time fell. 

It came about in this way. In the 
course of the week, and before the Friday 
on which the Duke was to return that 
way, Mr. D—— announced an urgent call 
to London; and as he was too wise to 
broach such a proposal without a gu:d pro 
guo, Mrs. D—— must needs go with him. 
The stage-waggon, which travelled three 
days in the week, would serve next morn- 
ing, and all was hasty preparation ; clothes 
were packed and mails got out ; a gossip, 
one Mrs. Harris, was engaged to take Mrs. 
D ’s place, and the boys were entrusted 
to me, with strict instructions to see all 
lights out at night, and no waste. That 
these injunctions might be the more 
deeply impressed on me, I was summoned 
to Mrs. D ’s parlour to receive them ; 
but unluckily with the instructions given 
to me were mingled housekeeping direc- 
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tions to Mrs. Harris, who was also present; 
the result being that when I retired from 
the room I carried with me the know- 
ledge that in a certain desk, perfectly ac- 
cessible, my employer left three guineas, 
to be used in case’ of emergency, but 
otherwise not to be touched. 

It was an unhappy chance, xplaining, 
as well as accounting for, so much of what 
follows, that were I to enter into long de- 
tails of the catastrophe it would be use- 
less; since the judicious reader will have 
already informed himself of a result ‘that 
was never in doubt, from the time that my 
employer’s departure at once provided the 
means of gratification, and, by removing 
the restriints under which we had before 
laboured, held out the prospect of pleasure. 
Nor can I plead that I sinned in ignorance; 
for as I sat among the boys, and mechani- 
cally heard their tasks, I called myself 
“Thief, thief,” a hundred times, and a 
hundred to that ; and once even groaned 
aloud ; yet never flinched or doubted that I 
should take the money. Which I did—to 
cut a long story short—before Mr. D—— 
had been three hours out of the house ; 
and that evening humbly presented the 
whole of it to my mistress, who rewarded 


my complaisance with present kisses and’ 


future pledges, to be redeemed when 
she should have once more tasted the 
pleasures of the great world. 

To tell the truth, her craving for these, 
and to be seen again in those haunts 
where we had reaped nothing but loss and 
mortification, was a continual puzzle to 
me, who asked for nothing better than to 
enjoy her society and kindness, as far as 
possible from the world. But as she would 
go and would play, and made my subser- 
vience in this matter the condition of her 
favour, it was essential she should win ; 
since I could then restore the moncy I 
had taken; whereas if she lost, I saw no 
prospect before me but the hideous one 
of detection and punishment. Accord- 
ingly, when the evening came, and we had 
effected the same clandestine exodus as 
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before—but this time with less peril, Mrs. 
Harris being a sleepy, easy-going woman— 
I could think of nothing but this neces- 
sity ; and far from experiencing the ter- 
rors which had beset me before, when 
Dorinda would enter the inn, gave no 
thought to the scene or the crowd through 
which we pushed, or any other of the pre- 
liminaries, but had my soul so set upon 
the fortune that awaited us, that I was for 
passing through the door in the hardiest 
fashion, and would scarcely stand even 
when a hand gripped my shoulder. How- 
ever, 2 rough voice exclaiming in my ear, 
“Softly, youngster! Who are you that 
poke in so boldly? I don’t know you,” 
brought me to my senses. 

“I was in last week,” I answered, gasp- 
ing with eagerness. 

‘Then you were one too, many,” the 
doorkeeper retorted, thrusting me back 
without mercy. ‘This is not a trades- 
man’s ordinary. It is for your bet- 
ters.” 

‘But I was in,” I cried, desperately. 
‘“*T was in last week.” 

“Well, you will not go in again,” he 
answered coolly. ‘For the lady it is dif- 
ferent. ‘Pass in, mistress,” he continued, 
withdrawing his arm that she might pass, 
and looking at her with an impudent leer. 
‘‘T can never refuse a pretty face. And 
I will bet a guinea that there is one behind 
that mask.” 

On which, to my astonishment, and 
while I stood agape between rage and 
shame, my mistress, with a hurried word 
—that might stand for a farewell, or 
might: have been merely a request to 
me to wait, for I could not catch it—-ac- 
cepted the invitation, and, deserting me 
without the least sign of remorse, passed 
in and disappeared. For a moment I 
could scarcely, thus abandoned, believe 
my senses or that she had left me; then, 
the iron of her ingratitude cntering into 
my soul, and a gentleman tapping me im- 
peratively on the shoulder and saying that 
I blocked the way, I was fain to turn aside, 
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and plunge into the darkness, to hide the 
sobs I could no longer restrain. 

For atime, leaning my forehead against 
a house in a side alley, I called her all the 
names in the world; reflecting bitterly at 
whose expense she was here, and at what 
a price [had bought her pleasure. Nor, it 
may be thought, was I likely to find ex- 
cuses for her soon. But a lover, as he can 
weave his unhappiness out of the airiest 
trifles, so from very gossamer can he spin 
comfort; nor was it long before I con- 
sidered the necessity under which we lay 
to play and win, and bethought me that, 
instead of finding fault with her for enter- 
ing alone, I should applaud the prudence 
that at a pinch had borne this steadily 
in mind. After which, believing what I 
hoped, I soon ceased to reproach her; 
and jealousy giving way to suspense—since 
all for me now depended on the issues of 
gain or loss—I hastened to return to the 
door, and hung about it in the hope of 
seeing her appear. 

This she did not do for some time, but 
the interval and my thoughts were diverted 
by a rencontre as disagreeable as it was 
unexpected. In my solitary condition I 
had made so few acquaintances in Hert- 
ford, that I fancied I stood in no fear of 
being recognised. I was vastly taken 
aback therefore, when a gentleman plainly 
dressed, happening to pause an instant on 
the threshold as he issued from the inn, 
let his glance rest on me, and, after a 
second look, stepped directly to me, and, 
with a sour aspect, asked me what I did 
in that place. 

Then, when it was too late, I took 
fright, recognising him for a gentleman of 
a gocd estate in the neighbourhood, who 
had two sons at Mr. 1) ——’s school and 
enjoyed great influence with my master, 
he being by far the most important of his 
patrons. Ashe belonged to the fanatical 
party, and in common with most of that 
sect had been a violent Exclusionist, I as 
little expected to see him in that company 


as he to see me. But whereas he was his 
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own master, and besides was there— 
this I learned afterwards—to rescue a 
young relative, while I had no such 
excuse, he had nothing to fear and I all. 
I found myself, therefore, ready to sink 
with confusion; and even when he re- 
peated his challenge could find no words 
in which to answer. 

“Very well,” he said, nodding grimly 
at that. ‘Perhaps Mr. D—— may be 
able to answer me. I shall take care 
to visit him to-morrow, sir, and learn 
whether he is aware how his usher 
employs his nights. Good-evening.” 

So saying, he left me horribly startled, 
and a prey to apprehensions, which were 
not lessened by the guilt, that already lay 
on my conscience in another and more 
serious matter. For such is the common 
course of ill-doing; to plunge a man, I 
mean, deeper and deeper in the mire. I 
now saw not one ridge of trouble only be- 
fore me, but a second and a third; and 
no visible way of escape from the con- 
sequences of my imprudence. To add to 
my fears, the gentleman on leaving me 
joined the same courtier who had spoken 
to Dorinda on the occasion of our former 
visit, and who had just come out; so 
that to my prepossessed mind nothing 
seemed more probable than that the 
latter would tell him in whose com- 
pany he had seen me and the details 
of our adventure. As a fact, it was from 
this person’s clutches my master's patron 
was here to rescue his nephew. But I 
did not know this; and seeking in my 
panic to be reassured, I asked a servant 
beside me who the stranger was. 
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“He?” he said. “Oh, he is a gentle- 
man from the Temple. Been playing with 
him?” and he looked at me askance. 

“ No,” I said. 

“Oh,” he replied, 
you.” 

** But what is his name ?” I urged. 

* Who does not know Mat. Smith, 
Esquire, of the ‘Temple, is a country 
‘booby—and that is you!” the man re- 
torted quickly ; and went off laughing. 
Stull this, seeing that I did not know 
the name, relieved me a little; and the 
next moment I was aware of Dorinda 
waiting for me at the door. Deduc- 
ing from the smile that played on her 
countenance the happiest omens of suc- 
cess, I forgot my other troubles in the 
relief which this promised, and I sprang 
to meet her. Guiding her as quickly as 
I could through the crowd, I asked her 
the instant I could find voice to speak, 
what luck she had had. 

“What luck?” she cried; and then 
pettishly, “ thcre, clumsy! you are pull- 
ing me into that puddle. Have a care of 
my new shoes, will you? What luck, did 
you say? Why, none!” 

“What? You have not lost?” I ex- 
claimed, standing still in the road; and 
it seemed to me that my heart stood still 
also. 

“Yes, but 
hardily. 

“ All?” I groaned. 

* Yes, all! If you call two guineas all,” 
she replied carelessly. ‘“ Why, you are 
not going to cry for two guineas, baby, 
are you?” 
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glance at his library, with its rare copies 
of last century ures a@ vignettes, and 
various presentation copies of valuable 
books, and he points, with considerable 
pride, to his numerous pictures, engrav- 
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Frontispiece to ‘‘A Book of Bargains,'’ by Vincent O’ Sullivan. 
(Published by Leonard Smithers.) 


ings from Watteau, Lancret Pater, Prud- 
‘hon, and so on. 

“Yes, this is my studio,” Mr. Beardsley 
explains. ‘It is made up of a table and 
those two old Empire ormolu candlesticks. 
Without those two candlesticks I never 


THE IDLER. 


work, and they go with me _ every- 
where.” 

“But is it true that you always work 
by candlelight ? ” 

‘I suppose I ought to express some 
apology for its being 
the truth; but I ad- 
mit that I can’t work 
by daylight. I am 
happiest when the 
lamps of the town 
have been lit, and I 
am so used to work- 
ing by artificial light 
that if I want to work 
in the daytime I have 
to pull the blind 
down and get my 
candles in order be- 
fore I begin. 

“No, I had no 
idea of going in for 
black-and-white work 
professionally when I 
began studying the 
subject. It was on 
the recommendation 
of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, whose work 
has no more ardent 
admirer than myself, 
and of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes that I did 
so. That was five 
years ago, and since 
then I have turned 
out about a thousand 
sketches, drawings, 
posters, illustrations 
forvarious books, and 
the like. 

‘* I was not twenty- 
one when Dent and 
Co. gave me a contract. Then, when my 
work had been appearing for some little 
time John Lane took me in hand. I 
made about three hundred illustrations 
for Malory’s Aforte Darthur, and several 
other sketches while with Dent. Then 
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gers call it, and I’ve heard of this Dutch 
doctor pretty often. He’s a bug-hunter— 
catches insects and things and wears 
specs. He'll look after Rogers right 
enough.” 

** All right,” said Denison dubiously, “I 
suppose he'll stand a better chance there 
than by staying aboard.” 

cd cd * * * 

When daylight came the Palestine 
brought-to under a high, wooded bluff on 
the lee-side of the island, and dropped 
her anchor, and the mate got ready to take 
Rogers ashore in the whaleboat. The 
island was a wild but picturesque-looking 
spot, rugged and uneven in its outlines, 
but clad in a dense mass of verdant 
forest, stretching from the narrow strip of 
palm-covered littoral that fringed its snow- 
white beach, away up to the very sum- 
mits of its mist-enwrapped mountains, 
three thousand feet above. Just abreast 
of the falestine the thickly-clustering 
grey-thatched huts of a native village 
showed their saddle-backed gables from 
out a dense grove of banana trees, and 
five minutes after the brig’s anchor had 
plunged to its coral bed, a swarm of 
black-skinned, woolly-haired savages 
rushed to and fro about the beach 
launching their canoes, with that silent 
activity peculiar to some of the Melane: 
sian tribes. Inland, some distance from 
the grey-thatched houses, a mountain tor- 
rent showed here and there a silver line 
amid the green. Farther away to the 
northern point, and apart from the village, 
stood a large house, enclosed by a high 
stockade of cocoanut logs. This was the 
white man’s dwelling, and soon the people 
on the brig saw the figure of a man dressed 
in European clothes issue from the door, 
walk out to a tall flag-pole that stood in 
the centre of the great stockade, and bend 
on a flag to the halliards ; then presently 
the banner of Germany was run aloft. 

‘¢That’s him,” said Packenham, who 
was looking through his glasses, ‘and, 
hallo, easy with that boat. I think he’s 
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coming off to us. I can see some natives 
hauling his own boat down to the beach. 
That’s bully. We can send Rogers ashore 
with him stfaight away and then clear 
out.” 

Ten minutes afterward the ‘“ bug- 
hunter,” as Packenham called him, came 
on board, and shook hands with them. 
He was not at alla _professional-looking 
man. First of all he wore no boots, and 
his pants and jumper of coarse dungaree 
were exceedingly and marvellously _ill- 
fitting and dirty. A battered Panama 
hat of great age flopped about and almost 
concealed his red-bearded face in a dis- 
heartened sort of manner as if trying to 
apologise for the rest of his apparel ; the 
thin gold-rimmed spectacles he wore made 
a curidus and protestingly-civilised con- 
trast to his bare and dirty feet. His 
manner, however, was that of a man per- 
fectly at ease with himself, and his clear, 
steely blue eyes, showed courage and 
determination. 

He listened with much gravity to’ the 
tale of the disaster, that had befallen the 
ribs of Rogers, A.B.; but objected in a 
thick, woolly. kind of voice to the task of 
undertaking to cure him oneshore. He 
had not the time, he said. But he would 
see what he could do there and then. 

Then the captain and the supercargo 
sought by much hospitality to make him 
change his mind, and said it would be a 
hard thing for poor Rogers todieon board, 
when his life could be so easily saved. 
And he had a mother and nine young 
brothers and sisters to keep. (This was 
a harmless but kindly meant fiction.) 

The cold blue eyes looked at them 
searchingly for a few moments—“ Vell, 
I vill dry vat I gan do. But if he dies 
you must nod blame me mit. I vas vonce 
a dogtor; but I haf nod bractised vor a 
long dimes now, I vas ein naduraliz 
now.” 

Then whilst Denison got ready a few 
acceptable gifts from his trade-room, such 
as a couple of cases of beer, and some 


? 
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tinned meats to put in the boat, the 
German conyersed pleasantly with the 
Skipper. He had been, so he told Pack- 
cnham, one of the medical staff of the 
ill-fated Nouvelle France expedition, 


organised by the Marquis de Ray to 
colonise the island of New Ireland. The 


disastrous collapse of that venture under 
the combined influences of too much 
drunken hilarity and jungle fever, however, 
and the dispersal of the survivors, decided 
him to remain in the islands, and follow 
his entomological and _ ethnographical 
pursuits, to which, he added, he was now 
entirely devoted. 

*“Does it pay you, doctor?” asked 
Packenham, with some interest. 

He shrugged his should :rs—“ Vell, id 
vill bay me by-un1-bye—ven I ged mine 
moneys from dose zientific zocieties in 
Germany und oder Gontinental goundries. 
I haf got me no assistant, und derefore 
id dakes me a long dimes mine speci- 
mens to brebare.” 

‘“What is your particular work just 
now, doctor?” said the captain, filling 
his guest’s glass again. 

“ At bresend I am studying der habids 
of der gommon green durdles.” 

“ Green turtle ? oh, indeed.” 

“Yes. Der is mooch zientific droubles 
mid green durdles. A grade many 
peoples say dot dose green durdles are 
like zeals—dot they fights und quarrels 
mit one anoder in der incubading season 
—dot is dose male durdles. Und dere 
s a grade English naturalizd who haf 
wrote somedings aboud having seen two 
male durdles fight mit each oder viles 
der female durdle stood by drembling in 
her shell mit fear. Und I vant do prove 
dot dot man is ein dam fool. Der male 
vreen durdle never fights vor der bosses- 
sion of der female—So! Dey haf nod 


god der amatory insdincks of der zeal, 


vich leads der male zeals to engage in 
p.oudy combats vor de bossession of der 
female zeal. I haf mineself seen ein fe- 
mate zeal lying down on a rock mit, und 
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vatching der males shoost fighting vor 
her undil der veakest one dropped dead ; 
und den off she vent mid der besd man. 
Ach ! id is only anoder examples of brude 
sdrength condending for der bossession 


of female beaudy.” 
“ Perlectly true, Dr. Schwalbe. I have 


very often seen the fierce combats of 
which you speak,” said Packenham, and 
then, being much interested, he said he 
should like to go ashore and see the 
doctor’s collection ; but the German, with 
a quick glance at him through his spec- 
tacles, said: 

“Blease do not drouble. I moosd 
now ged on shore, so blease put dot zailor- 
mans in my boat, und I vill dry and gure 
him.” 

A few minutes afterward the ‘ bug- 
hunter” and student of the moral habits 
of green turtle had gone ashore, taking 
Rogers, A.B., with him ; and the Padestine 
was heeling over to the now freshening 
trade wind as she stretched away north- 
ward to the Carolines. 

m % * * * 

The German doctor was very kind to 
Rogers in a quiet, solemn sort of a way. 
The natives, too, seemed pleased to have 
another white man among them, and 
crowded about the German’s door 
when he and his patient (who was carried 
up from the boat) entered the house. But 
after a while they were sent away, and Tom 
Rogers had a chance to study his sur- 
roundings and his host, and the interior 
of the house, which presented a curious 
appearance. 

Instead of boxes of trade goods, such 
as gin, axes, muskets, powder, and tobacco, 
taking up most of the space, there were a 
nuinber of casks of various sizes ranged in 
a line, and at one end of the room a long 
table, on which lay surgical instruments, 
bottles of chemicals, cotton-wool, and 
other articles. On a shelf above were a 
number of large bottles, bearing the in- 
scription, ‘ Pyroligneous Acid. Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co.” 
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carefully waited upon by his spectacled 
host, who said he would soon recover. 

“Und den,” he said, ‘‘ven you are 
quide sdrong again mit, you shall help 
me in mine business.” 

Rogers was grateful, and said he would 
do so gladly, and as the days went by he 
became really anxious to show his grati- 
tude. During conversation with the 
German he had learnt that the natives 
of Gerrit Deny’s were then engaged in 
a sanguinary civil war, and that almost 
every day several men were killed and 
decapitated. 

So far the seaman had visited neither 
the doctor’s “vork-shop ”—the business- 
like apartment which adjoined the sleep- 
ing rooms—nor the big outhouse, but 
in .another week he had so far re- 
covered that he was able to leave his 
bed and walk about. On the evening of 
the first day after this he sat down to 
supper with his host, who conversed very 
affably with him, and told him that though 
at first he was very much averse to 
having another white man on the island, 
perhaps it was best after all. It was very 
lonely, he said, and he often wanted some- 
one to talk to when business was dull. 
And perhaps, he added, Rogers would be 
glad of a little money which he would 
give him for his assistance. 

Amongst other things Rogers learnt 
that his host had been exceedingly ex- 
asperated by a native teacher from New 
Britain landing on the island some twelve 
months previously. The man himself, he 
said, was nothing but an ignorant savage, 
and his wife, who was a native of Gerrit 
Deny’s Island, no better. The white 
missionaries at New Britain had, it ap- 
peared, eagerly seized the opportunity of 
sending to the island a teacher whose 
wife could converse with the people in 
her own tongue. 

“But,” said Rogers, “I should think 
you would be rather glad of at least 
having two people on the islar.d who call 
themselves Christians. I know that the 
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missionaries have done a lot of good on 
New Britain. I lived there and know 
it.” 

The doctor assented to that; but said 
there was no use in sending a teacher to 
Gerrit Deny’s ; then he added, 

“Und dis fellow vas alvays inderfering 
mit mine business.” 

This interference Rogers subsequently 
learned was that the native teacher had 
been telling the islanders that they should 
not sell the doctor ssuch simple objects of 
interest as skulls. But as ke had not 
yet made one single convert, no one took 
any heed of him, and, indeed, his wife, 
whose conversion from heathenism was 
by no means solid, had at once reverted 
to the customs of her people as soon as 
she returned to them, and, casting aside 
the straw hat, blue blouse, and red petti- 
coat of Christianity, promptly bartered 
them to an admiring relative for a stick 
of the doctor’s tobacco, a liking for which 
was her ruling passion, and which could 
only be gratified by selling vegetables, 
fruit, or specimens to the white man. 

One morning as Rogers was strolling 
about the grassy sward inside the stock- 
ade he heard someone call out ‘‘ Good- 
morning” to him, and, looking up, he saw 
a native, partly clad in European costume, 
smiling and beckoning to him from the 
other side. Walking over, Rogers was 
at once proffered a brown hand, which 
the owner thrust through a chink in the 
cocoa-nut posts. 

‘*Good-morning,” said Rogers. 
are your” 

““Me missionary. What for you no 
come see me my house? What for you 
stop here with German man? He bad 
man; yes, very bad man.” 

“Why?” asked Rogers with a good- 
natured laugh. 

‘““QOh, yes,” the native repeated with 
emphatic earnestness, ‘“‘heno good. You 
come my house some day, then I tell 
you ” and thea catching sight of the 
doctor coming over to Rogers he took to 
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asked his friend, who was placidly drink- 
ing his coffee, what was the cause. 

“ Dot is some gustomer,” he replied 
briefly, “ven ve haf finished preakfast 
you shall zee, und den you und me vill 
do some vork at mine business.” 

But before the meal was over, the 
clamour became so great that Rogers 
followed his host to the door, which the 
latter threw open, revealing a number of 
natives who were gathered outside. 

Some two or three of these now entered, 
and the sailor saw that one of them carried 
a gore-stained basket of cocoa-nut leaf. 
This his German friend opened, and took 
out a freshly-severed human head! 

Grasping it by the reddish-brown woolly 
hair, the investigator of turtles’ morality 
took it to the door to obtain a better 
light, and examined the thing carefully. 
His <crutiny seemed to be satisfactory, 
for, placing it in a large enamelled dish 
on the long table, he opened a trade-box 
and gave thevendor some tobacco, powder, 
musket-balls, and fish-hooks. 

“What in God’s name are you going 
to do with it?” asked Rogers in horror- 
stricken tones. 

The German looked at him in placid 
surprise without answering; then he ab- 
ruptly told the natives to go away. 

‘Come back to our preakfast,” he said, 
motioning to Rogers to go first, “‘ ven ve 
haf finished den I vill show you vat I do 
mit dis thing—dot is pard of my business 
here in Gerrit Deny’s Island.” 

And then, to the young man’s horror 
and disgust, he learned that the man he 
had looked upon as a mere skull collector, 
also bought and cured human heads. ‘That 
was one of the departments of his busi- 
ness. 

“Vy,” he said quietly, “‘vot harm is 
dere? Dese black beoples do kill each 
oder and eat de podies of dose who are 
slain. I buy der heads—dot is if der 
skulls are not broken mit bullets or clubs. 


Und I vork very hart to make dose heads ~ 


look nice and goot, und I sell dem to the 
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museums in France und Russia, und Eng 
landt und Germany. I dell you, my 
friendt, it is a goot business. Ach! you 
may spit on der groundt as mooch as you 
like, mine friendt, but I dell you dot is so. 
Und I dell you some more—it vas at von 
dime a grade business in New Zealandt, 
und a goot many of your English officer 
beobles make blenty of money buying 
dose schmoked Maori heads und selling 
dem to der Gontinental savan/s. But by- 
and-bye der British Governments put it 
down, and now der business in Maori 
heads is finished.” 

“I'd hang everyone connected—— ’ 
began Rogers, when the blue-eyed 
German stopped him. 

““So! but der heads‘are dead! Und 
dey are vorth money. Blenty of beople 
vant to:study such dings as dese. Und 
dese heads from Gerrit Deny’s Island are 
prim full of inderest to savants, for they 
presend a remarkable illusdradion of the 
arporeal descend of man. Und I don’d 
care a tam apout durdles—dot vos a lie 
I dold to your captain; durdles haf no 
inderesd vor me. Now, better you trink 
your coffee und come und see my gol- 
lection, before some more gustomers 
gome in.” : 

Feeling as if he had eaten too much 
breakfast, Rogers followed his host back 
to the big room; and then lifting off the 
head of one of the casks, the German 
showed him eight or ten of the night- 
mares in a pickle of alum and saltpetre. 

‘‘TDot is der first brocess,” he explained 
briefly. 

In the next cask—the second process— 
were others, and more in the third. These 
latter were all ready to be put into the 
‘‘smoke-box,” a contrivance so designed 
that after being thoroughly dried by the 
smoke of a wood fire they were ready for 
a final bath in pyroligneous acid. That 
was the last process. 

‘¢Come und zee mine schmoke-box.” 

Rogers followed him to the corner of 
the stockade where the smoke-box was 
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erected. A withered old Manilla man, 
with a face like an anthropoid ape, was 
attending to the fire, and moved away to 
let him look inside. One look was enough 
—a dozen or so of the horrors hung sus- 
pended from the cross-beams, and seemed 
to grin at him through the faint blue 
smoke, their nostrils distended with 
pieces of stick and eyelids sewn together 
over the cotton-wool-stuffed sockets. 
* * * * * 

When the Palestine arrived six weeks 
later, Rogers bade his host a hurried but 
fervent good-bye, and said he’d like to 
see him give up such a ‘eastly business. 

“Ach! I cannot help mineselfs. I 
musd stay here mit my gollection for 
some dimes yet. But U am quide saiis- 
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fied—my gollection is a goot one. My 
friendt, if you could at some dime see dose 
heads in Europe you vill see that Ludwig 
Schwalbe gan preserve heads more better 
den dose Maoris did. Ven dey are ex- 
hibited in a glass case mit, dey vill look 
mosd beautiful.” 

A year or so afterward Denison read in 
a colonial paper that the distinguished 
German naturalist, Dr. Ludwig Schwalbe, 
had left the Bismarck Islands for Singa- 
pore in a small schooner, on May 2nd, 
18—. About ten days later she was found 
floating, bottom upward, off the Admiralty 
Group, near New Guinea. “The un- 
fortunate gentleman had with him an 
interesting and valuable cthnographicil 
collection, the labour of ten years.” 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON 
emerged from the Coup a’ Etat 
the absolute ruler of France. 
From December 2nd, 1851, 
until March 29th, 1852, the 

date of the first meeting of the govern- 

ing bodies which he called into execu- 
tion as the elected chief of the State, 
his position was that of Dictator. In 
his proclamation of December 8th, he 
called on the people to refrain from blood- 
shed, but to make their will known at the 
ballot-boxes on the 2oth. ‘“ Our troubles,” 
said he, “are atan end. Be the decision 
of the people what it may, society is saved. 

I was convinced that an appeal to the 

nation to put an end to party conflicts 

would not put public tranquillity seriously 
in danger. But until the nation has 
spoken, I shall spare no effort to put 

down factions.” On December 31st M. 

Billault, president of the Consultative 

Commission, presented himself at the 

Elysée, as head of the Commission, when 

he formally informed the Prince-President 

that his election was acclaimed by seven 
million four hundred and fifty suffrages. 

In his reply the Prince used the famous 

phrase, “Je netais sorti de la legalité que 

pour rentrer dans le droit. More than 
seven million suffrages,” he added, ‘‘ have 
absolved me, by justifying an act which 
had but one object, that of saving France 

from years of disorder and misery. I 

thank you for having officially declared 

this manifestation to have been thoroughly 
national and spontaneous.” 
In the midst of his legislative activity, 





and while taking every precaution for 
the maintenance of order, the Prince- 
President lost not a day in putting in 
execution measures of public utility. So 
early as December roth he gave the con- 
cession for the line of railway from Lyons 
to Avignon, decreed ‘the immediate con- 
struction of the ceinture railway round 
Paris, ordered the prompt renewal of the 
interrupted public works in the capital, 
and issued instructions for the demoli- 
tion of the ugly structures between the 
Tuileries and the Louvre. On January rst, 
1852, the Prince went in state to Notre 
Dame to pray, as he said, for God's pro- 
tection for the fulfilment of the duties 
and undertakings to which he was to 
devote himself. ‘Invested by France,” 
so he expressed himself solemnly, “ with 
the right which emanates from the people,” 
he prayed for ‘the power which is derived 
from God.” On the same occasion he 
decreed the restoration of the Imperial 
Eagle to the French flag and to the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. In an intro- 
ductory explanation of the details of the 
Constitution of 1852, which was about to 
be promulgated, the Prince on January 
14th addressed to the people a synopsis 
of the principles which had weighed with 
him in its preparation, but of which only 
a mere résumé can be here given. The 
“first wheel in our new organisation,” to 
use his own term, was to be the Council 
of State—the real Council of the Govern- 
ment—which should prepare and debate 
laws in a General Assembly with closed 
doors, before presenting them for the 
acceptance of the Corps Législatif. Of 
the two Assemblies, the Chamber styled 
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the Corps Législatif was to vote the laws 
and taxes, be elected by universal suff- 
rage, and to consist of about two hundred 
and sixty members. The other Assembly, 
to be styled the Senate, was to be com- 
posed of “ elements which in all countries 
are legitimate influences — illustrious 
names, fcrtune, talent, services rendered 
to the country.” Its character was to be 
that of “supreme moderator,” intervening 
to solve any difficulty that might arise in 
the absence of the Corps Législatif, or to 
define any point of the Constitution and 
regulate its operation. “The Constitution 
Outlined cursorily had been fixed,” said 
its Imperial author, “only in places that 
could not be left doubtful. It had not 
closed in an iron circle the destinies of a 
free people. Space enough had been left 
for chance, so that tn any great crisis there 
might be means of safety other than the 
disastrous expedient of revolution.” 

Mr. Jerrold remarks truly that the 
power vested in Prince Louis Napoleon 
by the Constitution of 1852, as formed on 
his own model, was sueh as had scarcely 
ever devolved on mortal man. He was 
absolute master ofa great people standing 
in the van’ of modern civilisation, master 
of the foremost nation of Continental 
IXurope; and he could boast that he 
was Dictator by the free assent of the 
millions whose fate lay in his hands. 
The political institutions which he had 
called into existence, from the Senate 
downwards, centred in him; all the 
public servants of France derived their 
authority from him. For from the 
prison of Ham he had reached at length 
the Tuileries, and the eyes of the civilised 
world were bent intently on the man who, 
after having surmounted vicissitudes so 
strange and so varied, was now the 
absolute Dictator of a great nation, and 
who, whenever he chose, might mount 
the steps of an Imperial throne. 

One of the first cares of the Prince was 
to surround himself with as many men of 
hgh character and good birth as possible. 
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His anxiety in this respect was evidenced 
in his appointments to the Consultative 
Commissionat the time of the Coup a’ Etat, 
and it was further manifested in regard 
to his nominations to the Senate and 
the Council of State. Of the seventy- 
two Senators appointed by him in Janu- 
ary there were eighteen generals, three 
admirals, fourteen ex-ministers, and 
five judges, the rest being ex-peers of 
France and ex-representatives. Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte, Marshal of France, 
was created President of the Senate. 
The Council of State had for Vice-Pre- 
sident M. Baroche (presiding in the 
absence of the Chief of the State); and 
besides the Presidents of Sections there 
were thirty-four Councillors in addition 
to forty Masters of Requests and thirty 
Auditors. In those two bodies of sup- 
porters and advisers the Prince-President 
secured all the political wisdom, the ad- 
ministrative experience, and the personal 
devotion which he could command. 

The famous decree of January 22nd, 
in virtue of which the landed property of 
the House of Orleans was to be confis 
cated within a year, was denounced with 
great severity, and brought on Louis 
Napoleon no small odium. But he was 
not destitute of justification for this 
sweeping measure ; indeed, there was a 
precedent which it was not likely that he 
should forget. It was but natural that 
the Prince should have regarded as a 
matter of fair reprisals against Louis 
Philippe the confiscation or sale of their 
property in France which Louis XVIII. 
inflicted on the members of the Bona- — 
parte family in January, 1816. And 
there was another precedent to his hand 
in the circumstance that the head of the 
House of Orleans had deprived the elder 
branch of his own family—his own flesh 
and blood—of the right to hold property 
within French territory. The decree of 
January 22nd declared that measures of 
realisation and removal of property be- 
longing to the Orleans family, with the 
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ber of men of influence who had accepted 
the Government of the Coup @ Etat, such 
men, for instance, as the Duke Pasquier, 
M. de Montalembert, several Senators of 
note, and most of the new Councillors of 
State, now resigned their functions. M. 
Dupin sent in his resignation in protest 
against the violation of the rights of pro- 
perty, and those of the Ministers who re- 
tained their portfolios did their utmost to 
dissuade the Prince from carrying out the 
measure. But the feeling thus expressed 
did not move him from his resolution. He 
seems, indeed, to have considered himself 
generous when it was stated in the decree 
that the Orleans family would still have 
left to its members some four millions of 
private property, on which, as the decree 
curtly stated, “they could maintain their 
rank abroad.” No dissuasion could con- 
quer the obstinacy of the Prince in re- 
gard to this subject, although his attitude 
was almost universally considered a great 
mistake. 

The reader, however, should not dis- 
regard the fact that the confiscated pro- 
perty was wholly devoted to the benefit 
of the French public. The property 
which would come into the possession 
of the State was, when realised, to be 
devoted to the carrying out of such 
measures as subventions to mutual bene- 
fit societies, to the improvement of arti- 
sans’ homes in great cities, to credit 
societies in agricultural districts, and to 
other kindred purposes which will pre- 
sently be detailed. The decrees affect- 
ing the rank and file of the old sol- 
diers of the Republic and the Empire 
called for an enquiry into their num- 
bers and condition. A Commission had 
examined the papers of the veterans, 
had recognised the claims of 11,200 
ancient warriors who had fought for 
France on many fields and were now in 
indigent circumstances, and had claimed 
for them pensions ranging from 200 to 
325 francs. The conditions were that 
the pensioner should be eighty years of 
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age, have soldiered for twenty years, and 
have received at least six wounds. The 
Prince recognised the obligationsto France 
of the old soldiers by opening a credit of 
2,700,000 francs, to be disbursed in pen- 
sions to the “glorious veterans.” He 
also decided that services within the ter- 
ritory in the suppression of insurrection 
or disorder should confer equal privileges ; 
and also he recognised the claims of 
the gendarmerie—those “‘ martyrs of the 
demagogues.” A number of military re- 
forms, such as the institution of the mili- 
tary medal, and the restoration of the 
eagle to the national flags, were warmly 
welcomed by the army. On the occasion 
of the first distribution of the military 
medal on March st, the Prince-Presi- 
dent explained to the troops its intention. 
It was to be supplementary to the Legion 
of Honour; and it would be awarded to 
men re-engaging after having served their 
first term with honour, and to soldiers 
who had made four campaigns, been 
wounded, or.had especially distinguished 
themselves. ‘‘The medal,” said the 
Prince, ‘‘ would carry a pension of a hun- 
dred francs-—no great sum—but it will 
mark your character as a worthy soldier.” 
And the military medal would lead, too, 
with: good fortune, to the higher decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, which 
latter was at the same time being re- 
organised. 

No sooner had order been established 
after the Coup d E¢at than the Prince mani- 
fested. remarkable vigour in causing work 
and resultant prosperity in every part of 
France. In Mr. Jerrold’s fanciful but 
expressive phrase, ‘the sound of work- 
man’s hammers was the music of his 
triumph.” Between December, 1851, and 
March, 1852, public works of various 
kinds were authorised ; in the great pro- 
vincial towns improvements were set on 
foot, municipalities were empowered to 
raise loans of magnitude ; canal and :ail- 
way systems received a vigorous and well- 
judged impetus; and nrivate enterprise, 
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stirred by the strength and resolution of 
the new Government, took heart to ex- 
pand itself with courage’ in commercial 
and financial adventures. Credits were 
early offered for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Rivers Seine and 
Rhone, and for the construction of 
important departmental highways. In 
virtue of an agreement between the 
Government and a private company the 
long-delayed line of railway tommunica- 
tion from Calais to Marseilles by way 
of Lyons was to be completed within four 
years, a measure which would connect by 
the most direct way the English Channel 
with the Mediterranean. Decrees con- 
ceded railway lines from Dijon to Besan- 
gon, and from Mulhouse to Lyons; and 
presently was sanctioned another line con- 
necting Strasburg with the territory on 
the right bank of the Rhine, by which 
France should acquire a railway route to 
southern Germany. The Northern Rail- 
way Company obtaired concessions for 
branches which should link it with the 
eastern system of lines, so shortening 
the route to northern Germany. Thus 
the great network of French railroads was 
being put in course of completion, and 
that, too, without subventions from the 
State. The only advantage obtained by 
the Government was the extension of the 
concessions toa period of ninety-nine years, 
at the expiration of which time they were 
to become the property of the community. 
Following on the outline of a system of 
telegraph wires linking with the capital 
the principal provincial cities—a scheme 
sketched by M. de Morny in a clear and 
comprehensive report—a decree autho- 
rised that Minister to proceed at once to 
the construction of the system, and a 
large credit was opened for this purpose. 

The financial reforms of the short dic- 
tatorship were not less important than 
the commercial and industrial activities 
with which the period was rife. The 
principal operation was the conversion of 
the 5 per cent. Rentes into 414 per cents., 
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with the equitable condition that objectors 
should be re-imbursed at the rate of 109 
francs for every five francs of Rentes, 
provided the demand were made within 
twenty days from the date of the decree. 
The proof that this measure was reason- 
able was shown by the fact that the State 
creditors evinced no wish to withdraw 
their investments, while the saving to the 
Government by the transaction amounted 
to £720,000. The last of the important 
financial operations during the dictator- 
ship was the authorisation of Crédit 
Foncier Societies in agricultural loan or 
mortgage banks, the first funds placed at 
their disposal being a subsidy of ten mil- 
lion francs to be derived from the Orleans 
property, an equal sum to be furnished 
by the State, and two hundred million 
francs to be advanced as required by 
the Bank of France to the departmental 
branches of the central society estab- 
lished in Paris. Finally, the finances of 
the dictatorship, as embodied in the 
Budget for 1852, showed an increase for 
extraordinary public works of fourteen 
million francs. And, wonderful to relate, 
although the army estimates were in- 
creased by a million francs and the navy 
estimates by thirty-two millions, the Fi- 
nance Minister could still present a sur- 
plus of about eighteen million francs. 

Mr. Jerrold points out that the above 
was not all the work of the dictatorship. 
He names as other salient features of 
the Prince-President’s policy: ‘Sanitary 
measures for the improvement of the 
homes of the working poor, regulations 
for the prevention of food adulteration, 
the transfer of taxes from necessaries to 
luxuries, the assuranc2 of Christian burial 
to the poorest, increase of pay and honour 
to the lower ranks of the army, railway 
works withdrawn from Government pat- 
ronage, extended, and confided to private 
enterprise, town improvements set in opera- 
tion all over the country, Sunday labour 
discountenanced, and the provident habits 
of the people promoted by a vast system 
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of mutual benefit societies, the National 
Guard remodelled, and the educational 
machinery of the State reformed and with- 
drawn from party political influences.” 
Some of the measures of the dictatorship 
might, no doubt, have been rash and 
crude ; some questionless evinced a love 
of show and splendour ; some were bids 
for the favour of the masses or for the 
favourable disposition of the army, and 
others deserved to be condemned as con- 
centrating over much power in the hands 
of the chief of the State. But it is not 
possible to regard the measures of the 
dictatorship as a whole without arriving 
at the conviction that they were well 
meant, full of consideration for the public 
weal, and conceived by a man of a firm 
but of a kindly and sympathetic ~ature. 

The term of the dictatorship came 
to an end on March 2gth, 1852 ; and 
on the same day the Chambers met in 
the Hall of Marshals in the Palace of 
the Tuileries. In this noble hall there 
was nothing of Republican simplicity or 
severity. It was hung with crimse-: hang. 
ings. Its galleries were fillea with the 
ladies of the Diplomatic Corps and the 
high functionaries of State ; its floor was 
thronged with Diplomatists, Senators, and 
Deputies in rich and varied costumes. 
The scene was dominated by the canopy 
overhanging the dais, on which was the 
State chair of the Prince-President ; near 
by, on a lower elevation, being that of ex- 
King Jerome, President of the Senate. 
To the sound of cannon and the beating 
of drums the Prince entered the hall, 
preceded and followed by his staff and 
household. Courteously desiring the com- 
pany to be seated, he proceeded forthwith 
to read his speech : 

‘‘The dictatorship which the people 
entrusted to me ceases to-day. Public 
affairs are about to resume their regular 
course. My constant care has been to 
re-establish order. Often dis- 
couraged, I admit that I have thought 
of giving up a power so persistently dis- 
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puted. I held on because I saw that 
there was only anarchy to take my place. 
When, through the assistance of 
a few men of courage and the energetic 
attitude of the army, all those perils were 
swept away in a few hours, my first care 
was to ask the people for institutions. 
Universal suffrage was +--established, 
authority was re-assumed ; France having 
adopted the principal features of the con- 
stitution which I submitted to her, I was 
enabled to create political bodies, the 
influence and prestige of which will be 
great because their functions have been 
carefully regulated. On seeing 
me re-establish the institutions and re- 
awaken the memories of the Empire, 
people have repeated again and again 
that I wished to reconstitute the Empire 
itself. If this had been so, the transforma- 
tion would have been accomplished long 
ago; neither the means nor the oppor- 
tunities would have been wanting. 
But I have remained content with that 
which I had. Resolved now, as hereto- 
fore to do all in my power <:: France 
and nothing for myself, I would accept 
any modification of the present state of 
things only if forced by necessity. 
If parties remain quiet nothing shall be 
changed. But, if they endeavour to sap 
the foundations of my Government; if 
they deny the legitimacy of the result of 
the popular vote; if, in short, they con- 
tinually put the future of the country in 
jeopardy—then, but only then, it might 
be prudent to ask the people for a new 
title which should irrevocably fix on my 
head the power with which they have 
already clothed me. But let us not anti- 
cipate difficulties; let us preserve the 
Republic. Under its banner I am 
anxious to inaugurate once more an 
epoch of reconciliation and of pardon ; 
and I call on all, without distinction, who 
will frankly co-operate with me for the 
public good.” 
But, as was inevitable, the Prince was 
urged on all sides to put an end to 
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what was obviously a provisional form 
of government, by boldly assuming the 
Imperial dignity. Yet he continued 
firmly to refrain from taking this final 
step until he had ascertained as a 
certainty that it was the desire of the 
great majority of the French nation. 
It was his conviction that the Empire 
alone could gain the mastery over the 
hostile elements at work within the Re- 
public and around its borders. Yet he 
would assume the Imperial dignity only 
when the sovereign people should have 
definitely signified its united will that he 
should mount the throne. Meantime, 
the State balls in the Tuileries, the 
organisation of a magnificent hunting 
establishment, the Prince’s name heading 
all public documents, and his head on 
the coinage ; the oath of personal fidelity, 
the return of the eagles to the standard, 
and the selection of the 15th August— 
Napoleon’s /éfe day—as the national holi- 
day of the year; those were all so many 
circumstances and events tending signi- 
ficantly in the direction of the Empire. 
It- seemed that any day the Empire 
might suddenly arrive. It was in the air 
when, on May roth, the Prince-President 
distributed eagles to an army of 60,000 
men on the Champ de Mars; eagles 
which were blessed by the Archbishop of 
Paris, and handed back by the Prince to 
the standard-bearers with the words, 
‘Take back these eagles which so long 
led our fathers to victory, and swear to 
die, if need be, in defence of them.” 
It was in the air when the first celebration 
of the Féte Napoléon was marked by an 
amnesty granted to 1,200 political priso- 
ners ; and men held it as good as accom- 
plished when Thiers, Remusat, and other 
prominent politicians who had been fugi- 
tives from France, were allowed to re- 
enter their native land on August 7th. 

In the autumn of 1852, having earlier 
in the year made a progress to Strasburg, 
the Prince-President set forth on a jour- 
ney through the provinces of southern 
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France, in order to ascertain for himself the 
sentiment of the people on the subject of 
the elevation to the Imperial throne, which 
was recognised by all about him as the 
condition precedent to the consolidation 
of his Government. He had been suffer- 
ing from mentai and physical overstrain ; 
and at the outset of his tour he begged 
the authorities of the towns which he in- 
tended to visit not to waste money on his 
reception, desiring that where large sums 
had been voted for this object at least 
part of the fund should go to the poor. 
His progress was one long triumph. All 
along the route from Paris to Lyons, from 
Lyons to Marsei:'es, from Marseilles to Bor- 
deaux, and from Bordeaux back to Paris, 
his way lay through regions the inhabitants 
of which crowded around him with shouts 
of “ Vive Napoléon Ill. ! Vive lEm- 
pereur!” Inthe old seats of Socialism, 
as, for instance, in Lyons, the workmen 
gathered em masse to greet their future 
Emperor. When, in the midst of a vast 
throng of spectators in the great square 
of that city, he unveiled an equestrian 
statue of Napoleon I., he frankly men- 
tioned that all the way from Paris he had 
been hailed with shouts of “ Vive 7Em- 
pcreur/” ; and he added, “‘ This greeting 
rather awakens a memory which goes 
straight to my heart rather than a hope 
which flatters my pride.” At Montpellier, 
a place in which Socialism had taken deep 
root, cries arose during a workmen’s /éte 
in honour of the Prince, of “ Vive fam- 
niste !” and, as he was leaving, the sinister 
cry was repeated. ‘The Prince was equal 
to the occas.on. Facing the turbulent 
throng with untroubled mien, he signed 
to the people to listen. “ I hear,” said he, 
“calls for an amnesty. An amnesty is 
more in my heart than it is on your lips. 
If you really desire it, become worthy of it 
by your good conduct and patriotism.” 
The tour culminated at Bordeaux; and 
it was there, at a dinner in his honour 
given by the Chamber of that city, he at 
length announced his resolution to accept 
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heart, she will be the ornament of the 
throne, as in the hour of danger she would 
be one of its most courageous defenders. 
A pious Catholic, she will pray with me 
for the happiness of France. 

I come to-day, gentlemen, to say to 
France: ‘I have preferred a woman whom 
I love and respect to an unknown woman, 
an alliance with whom would have brought 
advantages mixed with sacrifices.’ : 
Soon, on my way to Notre Dame, I'shall 
present the Empress to the people and 
the army. ‘The confidence which they 
repose in me secures their sympathies 
towards her whom I have chosen; and you, 
gentlemen, when you have learned to know 
her, will be convinced that, once again, I 
have been inspired by Providence.” 

Next day the Afonifeur announced what 
was already an open secret, that the lady 
whom the Emperor had chosen for his 
wife was Mademoiselle d- Montijo, Coun- 
tess of Teba. The Emperor’s address 
was universally regarded as being in ad- 
mirable taste and dignified by a high 
tone of self-respect. ‘‘ Nothing,” said Zhe 
Times—and it said well, ‘ could be better 
than the phrase in which the Emperor 
adopts the position of parvenu, keeping 
his origin clearly before him, and eman- 
cipating himself from the traditions of 
States where the bases of society have 
not been destroyed nor monarchial insti- 
tutions suffered ruin.” 

The Emperor watched with joy the 
rapid progress which his beautiful be- 
trothed made in the hearts of his country- 
men. When the Imperial bride declined 
the costly diamond necklace presented to 
her by the Municipal Council of the Seine, 
desiring that its value should be devoted 
to charitable purposes, the kind-hearted 
action was received throughout France 
with warm appreciation. Her husband’s 
wedding gift of 250,000 francs she dis- 
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tributed among maternal societies and to 
beds in the hospitals. On the evenitig 
of January 29th she was received on the 
threshold of the Tuileries by the Court 
dignitaries, who ushered her into the 
drawing-room where the Emperor and 
his Court awaited her coming. Then 
Napoleon led his bride to the Hall of 
Marshals, where the civil ceremony was 
performed by the Minister of State. 
When, after the signature of the marriage 
contract, the wedding party assembled in 
the theatre to listen to Auber’s cantata, 
the scene presaged the splendour that 
was to belong to the new régime. On 
the conclusion of the cantata the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies conducted Her 
Majesty back to the Elysée. 

Next morning the pair set forth for 
Notre Dame in great pomp, the Empress 
wearing the crown which Napoleon I. had 
placed on the head of Marie Louise. 
Before the high altar in the crowded 
cathedral were the State chairs of their 
Majesties on a raised platform under a 
lofty canopy. The procession of the 
clergy moved slowly from the porch 
towards the altar, and the notes of the 
“ Wedding March” swelled as the vast 
congregation rose; then the Emperor 
appeared, leading his bride, with the 
Regent diamond on her bosom. The 
marriage rites were performed by the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of Nancy pre- 
senting the pieces of gold and the ring 
upon a gold salver for the blessing. The 
Impress moved from the throne to the 
altar, and after the benediction she crossed 
her brow, her lips, and her heart with her 
thumb, in the Spanish fashion. At the 
end of the gorgeous ceremony the Arch- 
bishop conducted the bride and bride- 
groom back to the Cathedral porch ; and 
Napoleon and his Consort returned along 
the quays to th2 Tuileries. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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see him again to-morrow. I did not vol- 
unteer. 1 asked permission. I have never 
known myself so meek. Hiseyes disturb 
me. They are as slow as his speech, 
and they wander all over my face, finding 
faults. 

I wish I were pretty. 


_ Ear_e BriGut’s Diary. 

She has nice, strong teeth, and pretty 
hands, and wide, deep eyes. I believe 
she touches them up with burnt cork, or 
a match, or whatever women use. Poor 
Louise is much more natural and simple 
than other women I see. 


VIVIANE’s DIARY. 


I do not know what is the matter with 
me. I suppose it is the weather. My 
father’s Italian nerves and my mother’s 
German dreaminess fight in my soul, and 
make me what Iam. I am very happy 
and excited and wild. Jackis ill. I wish 
he were not. I hate ill things. 

I am going to have tea at Mr. Bright's 
studio. I asked if I might, and he said 
yes, if I brought the tea with me arid 
made it myself. I make vile tea. Now, 
Iam going with two pounds of English 
Breakfast, some spoons, two of our Dres- 
den cups and saucers, a spirit-lamp that I 
use for curling my hair, and a kettle—all 
in Jack’s little travelling-bag. 

Jack is cross and vulgar. When I went 
_in just now for the bag, with my hat on, 
he asked me whether I was going away to 
stay the night. I wish I were. 


There! Now I shall be late. That 
tiresome Markowsky called with his violin 
and ten pounds of sheet-music under his 
arm. It seems I had invited him for this 
afternoon. What could I have been think- 
ing. about? I remember that when I 
heard him last week at the Atlas I thought 
him so painfully beautiful. His tall frailty 
and his wild Hungarian eyes haunted me 
all next day. That is why I wrote to him 
and told him to call. Now I have sent 
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him in to Jack. I have told him to play 
his violin to Jack. Dear Jack !—he has 
such a bad sick headache. Well, I’m off. 


EARLE BRIGHT’S Diary. 

Of course she will not come. Of course 
I never expected she would. In fact, it 
would inconvenience me greatly if she 
did. She upsets the place, and crumples 
the pictures, and adds little men smoking 
pipes to all the sketches she lays hands 
on. She has no respect for art; or for 
anything else. 

She tells me her father was an Italian 
brigand and her mother a German prin- 
cess. She tells dreadful falsehoods, and 
I find myself believing them. Now, her 
father being an Italian brigand would 
explain many peculiarities about her—her 
insolent, sensuous eyes, her warm, wild 
mouth, her lack of propriety and reserve; 
while she might have inherited her curv- 
ing nose, and patrician hands, and dreamy, 
thoroughbred intellect, from the German 
princess. 


I am a damned fool. Here she is. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 


I hate young people. I am tired of 
them ; they jar on my nerves with their vio- 
lence, and their harshness, and shrillness, 
and quickness. I like old men: gentle, 
slow, restful old men, with grey hair and 
kind, quiet eyes. Old men about forty or 
fifty. I should like them to be older still. 
Earle Bright must be a hundred by the way 
he talks and drinks his tea. I like him. 
How I ever could put up with Jack’s brisk 
vulgarity, and cousin Italo’s passionate ex- 
citability, and that ill-bred young French- 
man’s loudness—the man I thought I was 
going to fall in love with a month ago—I 
do not comprehend. 

Earle Bright soothes and rests me. I 
should like to spend the rest of my life 
sitting at his feet, listening to his slow 
voice, and feeling the weight of his large 
hand on my forehead. He has large, 
white hands; calm hands that I should 
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like to lay my face against. And he has 
brown eyes with clouds in them. 


EARLE BRIGHTS DIARY. 

A brilliant offer from Zhe Art World. 
I am most pleased and gratified. 

I have given orders that Iam not to be 
disturbed. I cannot see anyone. 


VIVIANE'’S IDIARY. 

I have been to his studio three times, 
and hung about his door like a beaten dog. 
If he had come out and seen me I should 
have died of shame and fainted for joy. 
What does he mean by not letting me in? 
Has anyone ever dared to treat me like 
this before? Has anyone ever wished to 
do so? 

I am going to write a story in which the 
heroine kills herself, and I shall have it 
sent to him to illustrate, together with 
the announcement of my death. Then 
he will cry, with his horrible placid eyes 
and straight, calm mouth. 

I shall write it at once. Zhe Jnterna- 
tional would take it. And after the suc- 
cess of Mary's Exit, they would pay 
me anything I asked. I shall insist upon 
sixpence a word. 


EARLE BRIGHT’S DIARY. 

Ars longa, vita brevis. Tamtired. I 
wish I had some of that tea. I believe 
in tea. It is a powerful stimulant and 
tonic. 


VIVIANE’S Diary. 

I have seen him again. I went into his 
room and threw all his sketches in the 
air, and his pencils on the floor, and his 
objections out of the window. I made 
him some of that dreadful tea. Isat ona 
dilapidated divan and played a guitar that 
had only.two strings to it. I sang Italian 
street songs and German Liebeslieder to 
him. He understands German. He :s 
not so stupid as one would think. 

When I saw how glad he was to see me, 
I wondered why I had wanted so much to 
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come. When I left he did not ask me to 
come back. I do not understand him. 
I think of him all day and all night. 


EARLE BrRIGHT’s DIARY. 


I wish she would leave me to my work. 
What does she want of me? [I try to find 
a note of mockery in her voice, or a gleam 
of laughter in her eyes, and can find 
neither. She is sincere, perhaps! But 
she is not pretty, and she is not good. 

I wonder why I think of her so much ? 


VIVIANE’S Diary. 

Ilove him! Ilovehim! I love him! 
I told him so, suddenly, to-day. He turned 
very pale, and looked hideous for two or 
three minutes. Then he put his heavy 
hand on my head and told me to go away. 
He says he has a wife. I never thought 
of asking him about it. It makes no 
difference in the face of love such as mine. 
Have I not Jack? Poor Jack, who works 
so hard all day with his stocks and his 
bonds, and whose heart will break when I 
tell him of my love for Earle. He nearly 
died two mouths ago when I told him I 
loved Adolphe Reynaud. I was mistaken. 
I did not love that silly Frenchman. I 
never have loved before to-day. Never! 
Mio dio! Wow pale he was! My heart 
leaps into my throat every time I recall 
that clouding look in his eyes, and the 
touch of his fingers on my hair. 

Tlove him! I love him! I love him! 
How can I live through the night without 
seeing him again ? -It is only nine o’clock. 

Jack is lying on the sofa, asleep, with 
his moutn open. He is disgusting. I 
wonder what Earle looks like when he 
is asleep? Horrible, I suppose. I hate 
people to be asleep. 

I am going out. I cannot stay indoors, 
listening to Jack’s wheezing snore. And 
this white dress is the prettiest thing I 
have ever worn. Rather low in the neck, 
and with no sleeves worth mentioning, 
but what can one expect of a bodice that 
consists of two large bows in the front 
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and one small one in the back? I shall 
put on a long, dark cloak, and a melo- 
dramatic lace veil round my head.- 

When I knock at the door of his studio, 
he will say, “Come in,” in his everyday 
voice. Then J shall open the door, and 
with the shy, wild smile Reynaud used 
to adore, I will say: ‘Salve, Signore!” 
in my best paternal Italian. He will 
raise his stern, pale face—how I know 
his face!—and then, suddenly, he will 
open his lonely arms. 

Just listen to that brute Jack ! 


He was not in his studio. I might have 
known it. The whole place was shut up 
and durk. I remembered the address of 
his house, and told the cabman to drive 
me there. The man grumbled and said 
his time was up and his horse tired, so I 
gave him ten shillings and promised him 
more. We drove miles, up to the other 
end of the town. Why z// people live 
in Highgate! When we got there at 
last—I wished there had been twenty 
streets more to go—my heart was thump- 
ing in my throat and ears. I wondered 
who would open the door. I wished I 
had not put on the melodramatic lacc veil, 
and that my arms were not bare. 

He lives ina flat. The cabman lit a 
match for me to see the names, and said, 
“Here's Bright. Here you are. This one’s 
Bright,” so loud that I thought the whole 
house would hear. Then he spat on the 
steps, and went back to his horse. 

I rang the bell. ‘The door clicked and 
clicked, and I pushed it open and went 
in. On the second landing a servant-girl 
was holding a dooft open. I went up 
slowly, very much out. of breath. 

“Who do you wish?” said the servant- 
girl. I looked past her down the lighted 
hall of the apartment. There was an 
open door to the right, and voices of men 
laughing. 

“Does Mrs. Thomas live here?” I 
asked. 


“No, she don’t,” said the girl. “ This 
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is Mrs. Bright’s. There ain’t no Thomas 
on this floor.” 

Just then Mr. Bright came out of the 
room to the right, and turned down the 
passage towards us. He had no waist- 
coat on, and looked large and stout. I 
turned my back and ran away, panting, 
down the stairs and into the carriage. The 
driver came up to the door with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Drive me back,” I said, 
please.” 

“No, ma’am!” said the driver. “My 
stables is close by here, and my horse is 
dead lame. Can’t take you any farther. 
Ten shillings, please.” 

I got out, feeling very sick. I paid him 
the ten shillings because he had such a 
dreadfully loud voice. He spat again, 
and laughed and said, ‘‘Much obliged, 
miss,” but I ran down the street as fast 
as I could, and stopped a tram that was 
going down town. 

The men in the tram stared at me, and 
two women laughed all the way. I hate 
women. I wish I had not worn that 
stupid veil, A pound was a good deal 
for the evening’s amusement. 

When I got home Jack was still 
asleep. I woke him up and quarrelled 
with him. 

Of, dear ! 


“ Quickly, 


EARLE BrIGHT’s DIARY. 


Ich kann's nicht fassen nicht glauben, 
E's hat ein Traum mich beriickt. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 

He is as cool, and serious, and reserved 
as if I had never said anything. I. detest 
him. I adore him. I shall never be 
satisfied until I see him, broken and van- 
quished, at my feet. I have never been so 
ignored and insulted in my life. I think 
of nothing but this stupid, middle-aged 
man. I cannot work, or read, or speak. 
I do not eat anything, and am looking 
like an ugly little skeleton. I write to 
him three times a day, and send the let- 
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ters by messenger. H{e never answers, 
and the messenger-boys cost me a small 
fortune. I keep them waiting so long, 
while I change my Mind, and tear up my 
letters, and write them all over again. 

I have almost finished the story in 
which the heroine dies. I feel as if it 
were my own sentence of death. 

This morning I told Jack I could live 
with him no longer. He lit his cigar, 
and said ; 

‘Who is it this time ?—Bright ?” 

I went out of the room and slammed 
the door. One could hear his vulgar 
laugh all over the house. 


EARLE BrRIGHT’S DIARY. 


All my women-figures look alike, with 
their thin Italian profiles. My magazine- 
story heroines, my Empress Josephines, 
my Virgin Marys—all have curved noses 
and sulky underlips. The result is 
modern, but startling. 

The condition of my spirit is as inco- 
herent as my art. My moods are sullen 
and impatient. No wonder my poor 
Louise Here 1s a messenger-boy ! 





VIVIANE’S Diary. 

I have seen him again. He looked 
pale and puffy. I had gone to him to 
say that I could not live without him 
any longer—to ask him to leave all znd 
come to Italy with me. I had thought 
of some very pretty phrases about Italy 
and leaving all, so I said them. The 
result was astounding. He caught hold 
of my hands; his eyes were bloodshot 
and his mouth trembling. He could not 
say a word but: “Sweetheart! Sweet- 
heart!’ Then he put his head down on 
my hands and began tocry. His hair is 
very grey, and there is not much of it. 

I was moved. I never thought he 
cared about me. That is what made 
me so wild over him. So the tears came 
Into my eyes too. 

He said that he hardly believed it; 
that he could not see why I should love 
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him. I said: “No more can I,” and 
then he laughed and pressed my hands to 
his eyes. ‘They were disagreeably wet. 
Poor fellaw! How he loves me! 

I am going to the Cottingham’s ball 
to-night. 1 hope I shall not look a 
fright. Iam taking malt and codliver-cil 
to fatten up again. My elbows look su 
peaky. 


EARLE BriGH1’s DIARY. 


Alea jacta est. J will do as she wishes, 
go where she bids. Her overmastcring 
passion has conquered my will. She is 
right, right a thousand times! Life is too 
short for us to murder our wishes and 
strangle our joys. I have lived like a 
miserable fool the forty-five years of my 
life. I will live like a god for what re- 
mains. Italy and Viviane! Rome—-and 
her mouth! Naples—and her laughter! 
Venice—and her arms! How have I 
lived all these wretched, wasted years in 
the ditch of conventionality, in the mud 
of commonplace ? 

Forty-five years of imbecile respecta- 
bility, of stagnant idiocy! How have I 
stood it? How could I ever stand it 
again? O, my sunshine, my wild bird of 
passion! ‘To what dazzling lands of joy 
will you lead me? My God! What has 
she found to love in me? I have re- 
pulsed her, ignored her, offended her. 
And she has loved me in spite of all. 
How could I wound her more? How 
could I break her heart ? 

I never thought I should be loved hike 
this. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 

He sends me so many roses that they 
can hardly get into the house. 1 dis- 
like these larg>, impudent, red beauties. 
They look like red cabbages. I shall 
send them to Mrs. Cottingham. She 
will think it a pretty, foreign way of being 
polite. He has sent me a lot of sketches ; 
all Italian landscapes, Vesuviuses, and 
Capris, and lagunas, and Maremmas, with 
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two small figures on each of them, hand 
in hand. I suppose they are meant to be 
himself and me. How puerile! 

If I did go to Italy with him—and, 
really, for all that Jack seems to care, I 
might as well go as not—-I should insist 
upon his dressing better than he does. 
He looks positively shabby. A man of 
his age must be particularly careful about 
the way he dresses. That man Markowsky 
wears his clothes well, although he is a mad 
Hungarian violinist. But then he is so 
tall and slender. Very good-looking. He 
says I sent him away two weeks ago, 
when he came with his music. I wonder 
what I did that for? He is such a mag- 
nificent musician, and such an ornament 
to one’s drawing-room. 

That cat of a Mrs. Cottingham would 
sve her eyes to have him. 

She shan’t. 


IVARLE Bricut’s Diary. 

All the vile, little details of my past life 
—the life I have led until two days ago— 
offend me. The vulgar chatter, the sordid 
worries, the stupid little satisfactions —I 
am already as far removed from them all 
as if I were on the other side of the ocean, 
wandering through the art galleries of 
Florence and the wonders of Rome with 
her hand upon my arm. When I think 
of it, the blood rushes to my eyes and 
blinds me. . 

She is coming to-day. She was to have 
been here at four. It is a quarter past. 
Poor little bird! What is detaining her? 
How she must beat her bright wings 
against the restraint that keeps her from 
me, even these few minutes. My wild, 
impatient bird! 


VIVIANES D1ary. 

If there is one thing in the world 
that enraptures me it is music, I ought 
to have been a musician, and not a writer. 
Raff, for instance! Is there anything 
like Raff's Canzone, except Raff's Cava- 
tina? T picture music to my soul as a 
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tall and slender seraph with dark eyes, 
long, curling hair, and a young, youn: 
mouth. 

Oh, dear me! It is nearly five o’clock. 
I ought to have been at the studio ages 
ago. 

But such weather! I do not suppose 
he expects me in such weather 


EARLE BriGHT’s DIARY. 


I wish she would come. Her cyes 
haunt me, her voice pursues me, her 
smile obsesses me. I think of her night 
and day. What God-given wonder is 
this that has come into my life! I 
cannot live without her any longer. Oh, 
my love, my love! Let us go away 
together. Away! 





VIVIANE’S Diary. 

My grandes passtons are like those 
Spanish inns where you find nothing 
but what you bring with you. My soul, 
like a huge Gladstone bag, has enough 
passion, and tenderness, and joy, and 
glory in it, to decorate a palace and live 
on for a year. I carry it all with me, 
and unpack it in some dingy hovel— 
Bright’s studio, for inst:ance—and say: 
‘(What a beautiful place! How I should 
like to live here for ever!” Then, one 
day, while Iam out, a little devil comes 
and packs the passion, and the tendcr- 
ness, and the glory, and the joy, all up 
again. And when I come in and sce 
the desolate, shabby place, I wonder 
how I ever came. 

Poor, dingy Spanish inns ! 


EaR LE Bricut’s DIary. 

She did not come yesterday. She has 
not been to-day. Iam wretchedly anxious 
and unhappy. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 

Dear old Jack is taking me to Ber- 
lin for the great Wagner festival at 
the German Embassy.  Markowsky is 
going too. I have ordered two dresses 
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Homer founded his poems. The wild 
tribes among whom Nicholson founded his 
fame are not satisfied with his having. been 
a man of exceptional powers belonging to 
a sovereign race. Like the barbarians who 
were Homer’s contemporaries, they require 
their heroes to be demi-gods. Nicholson 
has actually received divine honours from 
the sect who took for their name Vikkul- 
seyns. Of this his friend and comrade, 
Sir Herbert B. Edwardes, wrote: 


‘‘ Of the strength of his personal character I will 
only tell two anecdotes. | 

‘*(1) If you visit either the battlefield of Goo- 
jerat or Chilianwallah the country people begin 
their narrative of the battle thus : ‘ Nikkul-Seyn 
stood just there.’ 

‘* (2) A brotherhood of Fakeers in Hazara aban- 
doned all forms of Asiatic monachism,. and com- 
menced the worship of Nikkul-Seyn, which they 
still continue. Repeatedly they have met John 
Nicholson since, and fallen at his feet as their 
Gooroo (Apostle). 

‘*He has flogged them soundly on every occa’ 
sion, and sometimes imprisoned them ; but the 
sect of the Nikkul-Seynees remains as devoted as 
ever, Sanyouts martyrum est semen Eccleste. 

** On the last whipping, John Nicholson released 
them on the condition that they would transfer 
their adoration to John Becher; but, arrived at 
their Monastery in Hazara, they once more re- 
sumed the worship of the relentless Nikkul- 
Seyn !” 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, in her master- 
ful novel of the Mutiny, On ‘he Face of 
the Waters, relates that when Nicholson 
lay dying outside Delhi his Mooltanis 
came and sat down, as close as they 
could, all round his tent, so as to get every 
murmur of news about their idol. Nichol- 
son heard them, and fired a revolver bullet 
through his tent to drive them off. They 
were delighted, and, as they retired farther 
off, decided that Nikkul-Seyn was Nikkul- 
Seyn. still; and surely death dare not 
claim one so full of life. 

And again Edwardes wrote : 


‘€T only knocked down the walls of the Bunnoo 
forts. John Nicholson has since reduced the 
people (the most ignorant, depraved, and blood- 
thirsty in the Punjab) to such a state of good order 
and respect for the laws, that in the last year of 
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his charge, not only was there no murder, burglary, 
or highway robbery, but not an affempt at any of 
these crimes. . . . It is difficult to de- 
scribe him. »He must be seen. Lord Dalhcusie 
—-no mean judge—best summed up his high 
military qualities when he called him ‘a tower of 
strength.’ I can only say that I think him equally 
fit to be Commissioner of a division or General of 
an army.” 


Lord Roberts, who was actually his 
staff-officer, wrote : 


‘*John Nicholson was a name to conjure with 
in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an 
amount of respect—indeed, awe—which no other 
name could excite, and I was all curiosity to see 
the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes 
amongst whom he lived. He had only lately 
arrived in Peshawur, having been transferred from 
Bannu, a difficult and troublesome district ruled 
by him as it had never been ruled before, and 
where he made such a reputation for himself that, 
while he was styled ‘a pillar of strength on the 
frontier’ by Lord Dalhousie, he was looked up to 
as a god by the natives, who loved as much as _ 
they feared him. By some he was actually wor- 
shipped as a saint ; they formed themselves into a 
sect and called themselves ‘ Nicholseyns.’ Nichol- 
son impressed me more profoundly than any man 
I had ever met before, or have ever met since. I 
have never seen anyone like him. He was the 
bean ideal of a soldicr and a gentleman. His 
appearance was commanding and distinguished, 
with a sense of power about him which to my mind 
was the result of his having passed so much of his 
life amongst the wild and lawless tribesmen, with 
whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager 
than ever to remain on the frontier, and I was 
seized with ambition to follow in his footsteps. 
HIad I never seen Nicholson again, I might have 
thought that the feelings with which he inspired 
me were to some extent the result of my imagina- 
tion, excited by the astonishing stories I had heard 
of his power and influence ; my admiration, how- 
ever, for him was immeasurably strengthened when, _ 
a few weeks later, I served as his staff-officer, 
and had opportunities of observing more closely his 
splendid soldierly qualities, and the workings of 
his grand, simple mind.” 


To the writer of this article, Nichgl- 
son, not Clyde, or Outram, or Havelock, 
seems the hero of the Indian Mutiny. 
When a fair force of British troops, under. 
a skilled commander fresh from a success- 
ful war, arrived in India it was quite cer 
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mutiny was the age of our officers. We 
had captains of fifty to run about and do 
regimental work; colonels of sixty, and 
brigadiers of seventy, and they had nearly 
all of them grown old with an overween- 
ing confidence in their pliant, pleasant 
soldiers. To get them to take any heroic 
measures to check the mutiny, which had 
only been to. successfully sown among 
their m2n by Hindoo agitators and Ma- 
hometan incendiaries like the Moolvie of 
Fyzabad ; in fact, to get them to do any- 
thing, not heroic but merely active, was 
impossible. Some of them, like General 
Hewett, who let the native regiments of 
Meerut join with their arms the rebels at 
Delhi, had simply to be dismissed. Sir 
John Lawrence, who himself did not 
realise the position until too late, as 
soon as he did so, pressed that either 
Neville Chamberlain or Nicholson should 
be sent to Delhi ; and, when Chamber- 
lain had been sent, in the face of all 
military precedent, got General Reid to 
promote Nicholson (who had been for 
some time seconded for civil employ) at 
one bound from a simple captain to 
brigadier-general, and gave him command 
of the famous Moveable Column, consti- 
tuted to move rapidly about the Punjab 
wherever there was mutiny to be put 
down. 

Nicholson, whose marvellous personal 
exploits had made him first the scourge 
and then the idol of the wild Mooltani 
horsemen of the border, had before this 
given the Punjab a taste of his quality. 
On the 23rd of May, the day after the 
disarmament of the native regiments of 
Peshawur, Nicholson, says I.ord Roberts, 
accompanied as_ political officer the 
force sent to disarm the 55th Native 
Infantry and roth Irregular Cavalry at 
Mardan and Nowhera. The disarming 
force consisted of three hundred Euro- 
peans (infantry), two hundred and fifty 
irregular cavalry, and eight guns under 
Colonel Chute. The disaffected regi- 
ments, with the exception of one hundred 
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and twenty Punjabis, who stood by their 
English officers, fled into the Swat 
country. The European infantry were 
too tired to follow them, and the irregular 
cavalry lagged in order not to fight them. 
Then Nicholson, 


‘* Putting himself at the head of a mere hand- 
ful of mounted Sowars, as though he were deter- 
mined to justify his chiefs expression in its most 
literal sense, that he was ‘ worth the wing of a 
regiment,’ flung himself, with ‘ terrible courage,’ 
on the flying foe, and, seeming to multiply him- 
self many times over as he rode hither and thither, 
laid low, with his own stalwart right arm, dozens 
of men who, as he admitted afterwards in genuine 
admiration, fought desperately. Throughout that 
livelong day, beneath the burning heat of the sun, 
the pursuit continued, till one hundred and fifty 
Sepoys had fallen, no small proportion of them 
beneath Nicholson’s own hand. As many mure 
were taken prisoners, and the rest (some five 
hundred in number, many of them wounded) 
managed to escape over the friendly Swat border. 
It was not until seven o'clock in the evening that 
this new Homeric chieftain rode back to the point 
from which the pursuit had begun, after having 
been some twenty hours in the saddle, and having 
ridden some seventy miles without a change of 
horse! It was the first of those ‘ Nicholsonian ’ 
deeds of daring which were to end only with his 
life at the capture of Delhi.” 


One of the first things Nicholson did 
after he had been made a brigadier-gen- 
eral was to teach the subjects of the 
friendly Rajah of Kapurthala their place. 
In accordance with the policy of concen- 
trating all the European troops in the 
Punjab, as far as possible, at Lahore and 
Peshawur, the garrison had been with- 
drawn from Jullundur. The offer of the 
Rajah of Kapurthala to garrison this with 
his own troops was gladly accepted by 
Lake. The Rajah, says Lord Roberts, 
was sincerely our friend, but there was 
no mistaking the offensive demeanour of 
his troops. They evidently thought that 
British soldiers had gone never to return, 
and they swaggered about in swash-buck- 
ler fashion, as only natives who think 
they have the upper hand can swagger. 

However, 1t was Lake's policy to keep 
in with them, and he invited their officers 
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and principal men to a durbar to meet 
Nicholson. Nicholson knew exactly where 
the swvaviter in modo must stop with Asia- 
tics. One of Lord Roberts’s numerous 
good stories is the account of the snub 
administered to Mehtab Sing : 


‘‘T was present on the occasion, and was wit- 
ness of rather a curious scene, illustrative alike of 
Nicholson and native character. 

‘ At the close of the ceremony General Mehtab 
Sing, a near relation of the Rajah’s, took his 
leave, and, as the senior in rank at the durbar, 
was walking out of the room first, when I observed 
Nicholson stalk to the door, put himself in front 
of Mehtab Sing, and, waving him back with an 
authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the 
room The rest of the company then passed oiit, 
and when they had gone, Nicholson said to Lake, 
‘Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has his 
shoes on?’ Lake replied that he had noticed the 
fact, but tried to excuse it. Nicholson, however, 
speaking in Hindustani, said ; ‘ There is no pos- 
sible excuse for such an act of gro:s impertinence. 
Mehtab Sing knows perfectly well that he would 
not venture to step on his own father's carpet save 
barefooted, and lie has only committed this breach 
to-day because he think, we are not ina position 
to resent the insult, and that he can treat us as he 
would not have dared to do a month ago.’ Meh- 
tab Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
some kind of apology; but Nicholson was not to 
be appeased, and continued, ‘If I were the last 
Englishman left in Jullundur, you’ (addressing 
Mehtab Sing) ‘should not come into my room with 
your shoes on’; then, turning politely to Lake, 
he added, ‘I hope the Commissioner will not 
allow me te order you to take your shoes off and 
carry them out in your own hands so that your 
followers may witness your discomfiture.’ Mceh- 
tab Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as he was 
told. 

“ Although in the isindness of his heart Lake 
had at first endeavoured to smooth matters over, 
he knew natives well, and he readily admitted the 
wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nichol- 
son’s uncompromising bearing on this occasion 
proved a great help to Lake, for it had the best 
possible effect upon the Kapurthala people ; 
their manner at once changed, all disrespect van- 
ished, and there was no more swagvering about as 
if they considered themselves masters of the situa- 
tion.” 


Tive or six years afterwards Lord Rob- 
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erts was at Kapurthala on an elephant 
with the Rajah and Sir Hugh Rose (after- 
wards Lord Strathnairn). 


‘©The conversation happening to turn on the 
events of the Mutiny, I asked what had be- 
come of General Mehtab Sing. The Rajah, point- 
ing to anelephant a little distance off on which 
two native gentlemen were riding, said * There 
he is.’ I recognised the general, and making 
him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to 
him, ‘I have not had the pleasure of meeting you 
since those hot days in June, 1857, when I was 
at Jullundur.’ The Rajah then asked me if I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been 
his staff-officer, and with him at the durbar at 
Lake Sahib’s house, the Rajah laughed heartily, 
and said, ‘Oh! then you saw Mehtab Sing made 
to walk out of the room with his shoes 1n his 
hand? We often chaff him about that little affair, 
and tell him that he richly deserved the treatment 
he received from the great Nicholson Sahib.’ 

‘Sir Hugh Rose was greatly interested in the 
story, which he made me repeat to him as soon as 
we got back to camp, and he was as much struck 
as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a lead- 
ing native to the wisdom of Nicholson’s procedure. 

‘©On taking over command, Nicholson’s first 
care was to establish an effective system of intelli- 
gence, by means of which he was kept informed 
of what was going on in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts; and, fully recognising the necessity for 
rapid movement in the event of any sudden emer- 
gency, he organised a part of his force into a 
small flying column, the infantry portion of which 
was to be carried in e44as, I was greatly im- 
pressed by’ Nicholson’s knowledge of military 
affairs. Ile seemed always to know exactly what 
to do and the best way to do it. This was the 
more remarkable because, though a soldier by 
profession, his training had been chiefly that of 
a civilian—a civilian of the frontier, however, 
where his soldierly instincts had been fostered in 
his dealings with a,lawless and unruly people, and 
where he had received a training which was now to 
stand him in good stead. Nicholson was a born 
commander, and this was felt by every officer and 
man with the column before he had been amongst 
them many days.” 


Lord Roberts gives Nicholson the very 
highest praise for the masterly way in 
which he disposed his troops for the dis- 
armament of the 35th and 33rd regiments 
at Jullundur. 


[TO RE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 
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at the time, but there was a scarcity of 
whales. You see, the summer was an un- 
usually open one, and the whales had 
gone farther north, at least so we supposed, 
instead of waiting for us to come up with 
them. We knocked about for pretty near 
a month, and never got but one whale, 
and that was a miserable little one. 
Most of the captains got tired of this sort 
of thing. Some of them started for the 
Line, -with the hope of filling up with 
sperm oil, and the rest of them pushed 
on to the eastward, round the Northern 
Cape of America, the sea being open in 
all directions, which was something that 
no whaling-man had ever seen before. But 
our old man parted company from the 
whole biling of the fleet, and steered 
north-west, calculating that either he’d 
find a new whaling-ground and have it all 
to himself or that he would turn Eskimo, 
and never show himself in New Bedford 
again. The fact was that he had gone 
crazy, though we didn’t find it out till 
some time afterwards. | 

“Well! we stood on to the north-west 
with a fresh southerly breeze for the next 
twelve days, but we acver once saw a 
spout. There was a {fr lot of icebergs 
cruising about, and occasionally we met 
more’ or less drift ice, but so long as we 
kept a good look-out, there wasn’t the 
least danger from the ice. None of us 
had ever seen clear water in those lati- 
tudes ; and the only explanation was, that 
the summer in the far north must have 
begun very early, and must be unusually 
warm. At noon on the twelfth day after 
we had left the whaling fleet we were in 
latitude 83° 40° which was a long ways 
higher than any ship had ever reached, so 
far as we knew. Not having met any 
whales, I supposed that the old man 
must be about ready to turn back, but he 
was no such person. He headed the ship 
due north, and said to me that he meant to 
sail direct to the Pole, and then pass into 
the Atlantic through Smith’s Sound. ‘We 
can do it in a fortnight,’ said he, ‘if the 
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wind holds, and we'll make more money 
as the discoverers of the North Pole than 
we could make by filling the ship with 
oil.’ I didn’t say anything, because I 
had shipped to obey orders, and not to | 
talk. Of course, I didn’t believe for a 
minute that we could ever carry the ship 
to the Pole, let alone bringing her out 
into the Atlantic again, but that was Bill 
Shattuck’s affair, and not mine. <A man 
can’t do a mate’s work and take a cap- 
tain’s worries at the same time, and keep 
healthy. 

“About eight days, or say eight anda 
half, later we were nipped between two 
thundering big icebergs. I can’t say whose 
fault it was, for it happened during the 
morning watch, and I was below ard 
asleep. My own idea is that the look-out 
was asleep too, but as he was squeezed in 
between several thousand tons of ice we 
never heard his explanation. All the for- 
ward part of the ship as far aft as the main 
hatch was crushed into smithereens, and 
the whole of the port watch, being in their 
bunks, were similarly crushed. I had just 
time to get on deck as the men lowcred 
the starboard quarter-boat, and with every 
other surviving soul, there being seven of 
us all told, got into the boat and pulled 
clear of the wreck. After a bit the two 
bergs swung slowly apart, and the Afartha 
Williams went to the bottom without 
wasting any time about it. 

“You'd have thought that by this time 
the old man would have given up his 
notion of discovering the Pole, and would 
have tried to make the coast of Siberia, in 
the hope of falling in with natives, or, may- 
be, with Russian traders. But no! He 
gave orders to keep the boat’s head due 
north, and away we pulled for the Pole. 

“‘T suppose you know that in every whale- 
boat there is a small cask of biscuit and 
other things, as well as a breaker of water. 
The supply was enough to last us about 
four days, and after that the ehances were 
that we would die of hunger and thirst. 
However, the captain told the men that he 
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would undertake to bring them where they 
would get all the supplies they needed, 
and that satisfied them, they not knowing 
that he had gone mad, and supposing that 
_he was heading for some Eskimo settle- 
ment. So we set the boat’s sail, and, not 
being overcrowded, and having a good boat 
under us, we were middling cheerful, or, I 
should say, about as cheerful as men could 
be expected to be who knew that they 
wouldn’t have a bit of tobacco for weeks 
to come. 

“The breeze held in the same quarter, 
and we made about five knots an hour, 
as I should judge, for the next three days 
—that wonderful open water stretching 
ahead us as far as we could see. The 
following night we came mighty near being 
wrecked for the second time, for we ran 
into what proved to be a narrow inlet, and 
were nearly ashore before we noticed that 
we were close in with the land. Seo we 
hauled down the sail and waited till day- 
light, and then we found that we had 
discovered a rocky island, and the in- 
habitants had discovered us, and were 
standing on the shore waiting for us to 
land. 

‘* We pulled for the shore and tumbled 
out in a hurry. About thirty men, women, 
and children welcomed us as if we had 
been the Queen and all the Royal Family. 
They were more or less dirty, but they 
were clearly white folks, and no sort of 
relation to the Eskimo. The captain tried 
them with all the languages he knew, and, 
having spent his life in the Pacific, he knew 
dozens of languages, but he couldn’t make 
the people understand him. Thena Dane 
that we had with us—Bgeorge Bjackson 
was his name—tried them with Danish, 
and in a few minutes they and Bjackson 
were talking as free and comfortable as 
you please. It turned out the people were 
Danes, but they .didn’t know it. Their 
ancestors had been on the island for 
thousands of years, according to their 
account, and they hadn’t the least idea 
that there was any other world except 
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their island, or any other people except 
themselves. | 

‘““They were a good-hearted lot, and 
they took us into their snow-houses and fed 
us on their primest blubber and fish. Old 
Shattuck, as soon as he had eaten enough 
to make him middling sick, got out his 
sextant and took an observation. After 
he had worked it out he called us together 
and told us that we were in latitude go’, 
and in no longitude whatever. ‘ ‘That 
means,’ he continued, ‘that we are 
exactly at the North Pole, and conse- 
quently we are the greatest explorers that 
ever went into the business.’ Then he 
set to work to find out the exact spot 
where the axis of the earth was situated, 
and the people, seeing that he was search- 
ing for something, took him to the top of 
the island and showed him a sort of stone 
chair that had bzenscooped out of the rock. 
They said, according to Bgeorge Bjackson, 
who acted as interpreter, that there was 
something particular especial sacred about 
that chair, and that it had been there 
longer than any of them could remember. 
‘ All right!’ says the old man, ‘ Thish- 
yer chair is the genuine North Pole, and I 
take possession of it in the name of the 
United States of America in general, and 
William G. Shattuck in particular.’ So 
saying he sits down on the chair and sings 
out for all hands to revolve round him. 

“‘ You see, being as we were at the Pole, 
the sun and all the stars revolved around 
us, same as a street does when you’ve had 
a drop too much. In the winter the sun 
went below for a rest, as the natives said, 
but for six months he just circled round, 
not more than ten degrees above the 
horizon, without ever pretending to set. 
Now, Captain Shattuck, being stark mad, 
considered that when he sat on the North 
Pole we, as well as the sun and stars, 
ought to revolve round him, and he gave 
orders to that effect. I, being the mate, 
was ordered to station myself about ten 
feet from the Pole, and the rest of the 
crew had stations assigned to them, each 
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a thousand years. You may ask why we 
submitted to all this nonsense, we having 
been cast away, and the captain, according 
to maritime law, having no further authority 
over us. But it happened that Shattuck 
had brought his two Colt’s revolvers with 
him, and those revolvers induced us to 
revolve with the best pretence at cheer- 
fulness that we could put on. We were 
allowed to knock off at noon, and, after 
the captain had had his dinner and was 
feeling pretty comfortable, I took the 
liberty of urging him to lay in some pro- 
visions and water and start for some 
civilised region before th2 water should 
freeze over. He said that h+ was clean 
astonished at my ignorance, considering 
that I had beén to sea for going on thirty 
years. ‘Don’t you know,’ said he, ‘that we 
haven’t any longitude, and that the varia- 
tion of the compass in thishyer latitude is 
something so tremendous that I haven’t 
the least idee were it is apinting to? How 
am I going to take a departure when I 
ain’t in no longitude whats ever ; and how 
am I going to lay a course when the com- 
pass is lying like a lawyer in a salvage 
case! No, sir! We're at the Pole, and 
here we've got to stay. It suits me, and 
it’s got to suit the rest of you. When I seat 
myself in that there chair I’m the centre 
of the solar system, and I’m not going to 
throw up a berth like that just in order to 
sneak back to New Bedford and to ask 
somebody to give me a ship!’ 

“That was all we could get out of him. 
However, he did have sense enough to 
see that he couldn’t keep the crew 
revolving day and night, and accord- 
ingly he ordered Bjackson to tell the 
natives that they were to kcep watch 
and watch with us, and that when we 
were resting they were to revolve. I 
expected that they would object to 
revolving, considering that they didn’t 
know the uses of the captain’s pistols, but 
it seems that they took him for one of their 
leading gods, by the name of ‘ Wooden,’ 
as near as I could get it, and they obeyed 
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him as meek as a crew of niggers. The 
whole gang of them revolved that after- 
noon trom twelve to four, and then we 
sailormen revolved during the first dog 
watch, and so on. The next morning, 
when our side started in to revolve, the 
old man sings out to one of the men who 
called himself Smedley, and ord-rs him 
to make ready to be eclipsed by Bgeorge 
Bjackson. ‘You'll take care that the 
eclipsing begins at six bells precisely, and 
that it becomes total at seven bells,’ says 
Shattuck. Now, Smedley was a fighting 
man, an | was always ready to use his fists, 
though, so far as obeying the officers went, 
he was a quiet, respectful man. He 
answers the captain that he should be 
ready t> meet Bjackson or any other man 
whenever and wherever the captain might 
select, but that-he didn’t calculate to 
allow any man to eclipse him so long as 
he was able to stand up to him. The 
captain couldn’t get it out of Smedley’s 
head that when a man was eclipsed it was 
all the same as knocking him out of time, 
and I had to g> and explain things to him 
so as to keep the peace between him and 
the captain. ‘Then Shattuck says to me, 
‘Mr. Martin! According to mycalculations 
you are about in your first quarter. I shall 
expect you to wax regular day by day for 
the next two weeks, when you will be full. 
Don’t forget this, if you please.’ I said I 
wouldn’t forget it, but how a man was 
going to wax to any great extent on raw 
blubber and fish, and how he could be 
expected to be full ina place where there 
wasn’t anything whatever to drink, except 
water and oil, was more than I could 
understand. 

“Two days of this revolving business 
was enough for all hands, even if we 
hadn’t been required to get full and to 
eclipse one another, and games of that 
sort, which don’t fit in with a decent 
sailorman’s self-respect. When it came 
our watch below, we of the crew agreed 
that the old man was hopelessly crazy, 
and that it would be a kindness to him to 
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lash his arms and legs, and maybe put 
a gag in his mouth, so as to keep him 
from profane swearing, and then to put 
him into the boat, and start back the way 
we had come. ‘The plan secmed a very 
easy one, for the captain wasn’t a very 
powerful man, and if two of us were to 
seize him from behind, while. we were 
doing our regular revolutions, we could 
have him tied, and his pistols taken away, 
in less than no time. 

“We tried our plan on the next day 
about noon, but I am free to say that it 
was a failure. Shattuck, who was as 
cunning as madmen always are, sus- 
pected something, and when two of the 
biggest of the men made a jump for 
him, calculating to catch him napping, 
he faced about as quick as lightning, 
and killed them both with his first two 
shots. Then the rest of us junped in, 
knowing that unless we got possession 
of the pistols there would be big trouble. 
For about ten minutes, or maybe less, 
there was the liveliest sort of a fight that 
was ever seen outside of Ratcliffe Highway 
on a Saturday night. When it was over 
Shattuck was lying dead with Bjackson’s 
knife through his heart, three more of the 
crew had been shot dead, and I had a 
bullet through the upper part of my left 
arm. 

‘‘Being now the only survivor of the crew 
of the AZartha Wriliams, I set to work to 
convince the natives as well as I could, by 
making motions and,faces at them, that I 
was peaceable, and wanted nothing but 
some provisions and water, so as to enable 
me to start on my voyage home. I don’t 
know how I did it, but I made them under- 
stand so well that they filled up the boat 
with stores enough to last me two or 
three months, besides binding up my arm 
with some sort of ointment that healed 
the wound in double quick time, though 
it left the bullet there till this identical 
day. Then they came down to the shore 
with me, and when I had hoisted my sail, 
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and waved my hat to them for good-bye, 
they sang a sort of psalm, and all went 
down on their knees. I couldn’t make 
out what these proceedings meant, but I 
was sure that they were mighty glad to 
have me leave them, for a worst scared 


. lot of people than they were while the fight 


was going on I never saw before or since. 

‘‘Well, sir; to make a long story short, 
I let the boat run before the wind and 
never paid the least attention to the com- 
pass, which, as I afterwards found when I 
got an observation, three or four days 
after I had left the Pole, was pointing 
about south-west. The fourth day I 
struck some longitude, and was as happy 
over it as I should have been to have 
found a hogshead of tobacco. It turned 
out that I was on the roth meridian, and 
the wind being at the time northerly, I 
kept the boat on that meridian as well as 
I could, and after a voyage of a month 
and five days I was picked up by a 
British whaler in about latitude 74’, 
longitude 1o° 30’, and brought into the 
port of Bristo! toward the beginning of 
October. 

‘‘Of course I never told the captain of 
the Shamrack, which was the name of the 
whaler, that I had been to the North Pole. 
But I’ve told you the genuine cold truth, 
and I should like to know, just by way of 
curiosity, if you think there is anything 
in my story that 1s more than you can 
hoist in?” 

“What do you say to another hot 
Scotch?” I replied. 

‘“That’s the way to answer a civil ques- 
tion,” replied the Ancient Mariner. “I’m 
glad to know that such is your opinion, 
for if you had told me that I was a liar, 
it would have hurt my feelings, though 
I did pretend that I didn’t care what 
you thought. Here’s looking towards 
you, sir! And may it ever be a comfort 
to you to reflect that you’ve seen and 
talked with the man who discovered the 
North Pole.” 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


tion if the common people have bought 
him gladly. I propose to make a quota- 
tion or two from Mr. Phillips’ splendid 
shillingsworth, hoping that his royalties 
will stand the strain of such expensive 
quotation. The conception of the poem 
is impressive, dignified, and yet priginal— 
it seems so hard to be both—and the work- 
manship is at once distinguished and vital 
—two extremes it would scem equally hard 
to unite—and, what is rarer still in recent 
verse, the poem is beautiful. It is not 
merely decorative, or dainty, or sweet, but 
simply unanalysably beautiful. The poem 
opens with Persephone restless with the 
hinting sense of spring and impatient for 
Hermes to lead her once more to the 
upper air. But instead of Hermes the 
melancholy wounded Christ stands silent 
before her. 


‘*O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight ! ” 


She appeals to him for news of the green 
world he has just left— 


‘* If thou canst bear it yet, O speak to me 
Of the blue noon, of breezes and of rivers ! * 


But Christ answers not, and, as he moves 
through hell silent, 


‘* all the dead 
The melancholy attraction of Jesus felt ” 


and gather round him spell-bound, “ un- 
intelligibly healed,” and filled with won- 
derful new dreams of deliverance. 


‘* And millions, like a sea, wave upon wave, 
Heaved dreaming to that moonlight face, or ran 
In wonderful long ripples, sorrow-charmed. 
Toward him in faded purple, pacing came 
Dead emperors, and sad, unflattered kings ; 
Unlucky captains listless armies led ; 

Poets with music frozen on their lips, 

Toward the pale Brilliance sighed ; ssf:/ ad last 
Antiquity, like evening gathering, 

With mild and starry faces, gradually 

Had stolen up.” 


The business of hell ceases awhile, the 
wheels of its torments are still: 
‘* behind them stood 


Dreadful suspended business, and vast life 
Pausing, dismantled piers, and naked frames.’ 


, 


One and then another among the shades 
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speak to this strange new god. Says one, 
‘an Athenian ghost ”— 


Thou comest from the glistening 

sun 

As out of some great battle, nor hast Thou 

The beautiful ease of the untroubled gods” . . 
Then stole a woman up to him, and 

said: : 

‘* Although I know thee not, yet can I tell 

That only a great love hath brought thee hither. 

Didst thou so ail in brightness, and couldst not 
rest 

For thinking of some woman? Was thy bed 

So empty, cold thy hearth, and aimless glides 

Thy wife amidst us? Whom then dost thou 
seek ? 

For see, we are so changed: thou wouldst not 
know 

Lhe busy form that moved about thy frre. 

She has no occupation, and no care, 

No little tasks : 

. Thou canst not fetch 

Thy drooping listless woman to the air.” 


Virgil is thus beautifully imagined as 
speaking to him: 


‘¢ But in his path a lonely spirit stood ; 

A Roman, he who from a greater Greek 
Borrowed as beautifully as the moon 

The fire of the sun: fresh come he was, and sér// 
Deaf with the sound of Rome: forward he came 
Softly ; a human tear had not yet dried. 
‘Whither,’ he said, ‘ O whither dost thou lead 
In such a calm all these embattled dead ? 
Almost I could begin to sing again, 

To see these nations burning run through Hlell, 
Magnificently anguished, by the grave 

Untired ; and this last March against.the Powers. 
Who would more gladly follow thee than I ? 

But over me the human trouble comes. 

Dear gladiator, pitted against Fate, 

I fear for thee ; arvzsd thee ts the scent 

Of over-beautiful, quick-fading things, 

The pang, the gap, the bricfness, all the dew, 
Tremble, and suddenness of earth: I must 
Remember young men dead in their hot bloom, 
The sweetness of the world edged like a sword, 

The melancholy knocking of those waves, 

The deep unhappiness of winds, the light 

That comes on thines we never more shall see. 
Yet Tam thrilled: thou seemest like the bourne 
Of all our music, of the hinting night, 

Of souls under the moonlight opening. mee 


The original and, from a Christian 
standpoint, daring climax of the poem is 
reached when at length Christ, in His 
progress through Hades, stands before 
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the rock where hangs Prometheus. Him 
also He would release from his torment, 
but suddenly His power leaves him as 
Prometheus speaks : 


** Thou shalt stand 
Gazing for ever on the earth, and watch 
How fast thy words incarnacine the world !” 


Then there unrolls before the dreadful 
eyes of Christ a prophetic vision of the 
bloody history of Christianity. Such is 
to be the whirlwind sowing of his gentle 
words, thus vain for him, as for Prome- 
theus, and all the saviours, is the sacrifice 
of the divine for the human for ever and 
ever. 

So the dead relapse once more into 
their ancient hopelessness — 


“The vault closed back, woe upon woe, the 
wheel 

Revolved, the stone rebounded ; for that time 

Hades her interrupte:l life resumed.” 


These quotations should need no com- 
mentary. I would, however, ask the 
reader particularly to ponder the pas- 
sages I have italicised, to note at once 
the surprising union of a quite lofty dig. 
nity with an almost naked simplicity, the 
apparently unsought, inevitable touches 
of imagination (as “the busy form that 
moved about thy fire”) and the emotional 
force behind the whole. Obviously 
modelled on Virgil and Milton, Mr. 
Phillips is no mere rhetorical echo of 
their great accents. He brings to the 
eternal forms the eternal youth of original 
temperament and impulse, and that “ per- 
petual slight novelty” of literary expres- 
sion which is the most central and lasting 
form of originality. But I am _ lapsing 
into criticism without the proper space 
for it. Let me, instead of continuing, 
quote this from a small section of lyrics 
at the end of the volume—to show that 
Mr. Phillips can treat a modern theme 
with the same masterly simplicity. 
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‘**T in the greyness rose ; 
I could not sleep for thinking of one dead. 
Then to the chest I went, 
Where lie the things of my beloved spread. 


** Quietly these I took ; 
A little glove, a sheet of music torn, 
Paintings, ill-done perhaps ; 
Then lifted up a dress that she had worn. 


‘** And now I came to where 
Her letters are ; they lie beneath the rest ; 
And read them in the haze ; 
She spoke of many things, was sore opprest. 


‘* But these things moved me not ; 
Not when she spoke of being parted quite, 
Or being misunderstood, 
Or growing weary of the world’s great fight. 


** Not even when she wrote 
Of our dead child, and 
swerved ; 
Not even then I shook : 
Not even by such words was I unnerved. 


the handwriting 


**T thought, she is at peace ; 
Whither the child is gone, she too has passed. 
And a much-needed rest 
Is fallen upon her, she is still at last. 


‘* But when at length I took 
}rom under all those letters one sinall sheet, 
Folded and writ in haste ; 
Why did my heart with sudden sharpness beat ? 


** Alas, it was not sad! 

Her saddest words I had read calmly o’er. 

Alas, it had no pain! 

Her painful words, all these I knew before. 
‘* A hurried happy line! 

A little jest, too slight for one so dead : 

This did I not endure: 

Then with a shuddering heart no more I read.” 


“A little jest, 400 slight for one sv dead.” 
It is because of such lines that seem less 
like imagination than veritable clairvoy- 
ance, that one ventures to hope the very 
highest hopes for Mr. Phillips’ future. 
To enquiries after ‘the new Keats,” the 
best answer I have at the moment is 
—read Stephen Phillips; though, please 
note that I have not thus declared him a 
greater poet than Keats, nor yet even as 


craat ! 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


SCENE: A room opening upona garden. 
The shadvws creep from thetr corners, 
driving before them the fading twilight. 

Mrs. TRAVERS si/s in a wickerwork 
easy chair. MR. ‘TRAVERS, smoking a 
cigar, sits the other side of th: room. 
Marion, ¢hetrr daughter, slands by the 
open French window, looking out. 

Mr. ‘Travers. Nice little 
ITarry’s got down here. 

Mrs. ‘ravers. Yes; I should keep 
this on if I were you, Marion. You'll find 
it very handy. One can entertain so 
cheaply up the river ; one is not expected 
to make much of a show. (She turns fo 
her husband.) Your poor cousin Emily 
used to work off quite half her list that 
way—relations and Americans, and that 
sort of people, you know—at that little 
place of theirs at Goring. You remember 
it—a poky hole I always thought it, but it 
had a lot of green stuff over the door — 
looked very pretty from the other side of 
the river. She always used to have cold 
meat and pickles for lunch—called it a 
picnic. People said it was so homely 
and simple. 

Mr. TRAVERS. 
I remember. 

Mrs. Travers. And there was a 
special champagne she always kept for 
the river — only twenty-five shillings a 
dozen, I think she told me she paid for 
it, and very good it was, too, for the 
price. That old Indian major—what was 
his name ?—said it suited him better than 
anything else he had ever tried. He 
always used to drink a tumblerful before 
breakfast ; such a funny thing to do. I’ve 
often wondered where she got it. 

Mr. TRAVERS. So did most people 


place 


They didn’t stop long, 


who tasted it. Marion wants to forget 
those lessons, not Jearn them. She is 
going to marry arich man who will be 
able to entertain his guests decently. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. Oh, well, James, I 
don’t know. None of us can afford to 
live up to the income we want people to 
think we’ve got. One must economise 
somewhere. A pretty figure we should 
cut in the county if I didn’t know how to 
inake fivepence look like a shilling. And, 
besides, there are certain people that one 
has to be civil to, that, at the same time, 
one doesn’t want to introduce into one’s 
regular circle. If you take my advice, 
Marion, you won't encourage those sisters 
of Harry’s more than you can_ help. 
They’re dear sweet girls, and you can be 
very nice to them; but don’t have them 
too much about. Their manners are 
terribly old-fashioned, and they’ve no 
notion how to dress. That sort of 
people let down the tone of a house. 

Marion. I’m not likely to have many 
“dear sweet girls” on my visiting list. 
(With a laugh.) There will hardly be 
enough in common to make the company 
desired on either side. 

Mrs. TRAvErS. Well, I only want you 
to be careful, my dear. So much depends 
on how you begin, and with prudence 
there’s really no reason why you shouldn't 
do very well. I suppose there’s no doubt 
about Harry's income. He won’t object 
to a few enquiries ? 

Marion. I think you may trust me 
to see to that, mamma. It would be a 
bad bargain for me, if even the cash were 
not Certain. 

Mr. Travers (jumping up). Oh, I 
do wish you women wouldn't discuss the 
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matter in that horribly business-like way. 
One would think the girl was selling her- 
self. 

Mrs. TRAvERS. Oh, don’t be foolish, 
James. One must look at the practical 
side of these things. Marriage is a matter 
of sentiment to a man—very proper that 
it should be. A woman has to remember 
that she’s fixing her position for life. 

Marion. You sce, papa dear, it’s her 
one venture. If she doesn’t sell herself 
to advantage then, she doesn’t get another 
opportunity—very easily. 

Mr. TRAVERS. Umph! When I was 
a young man, girls talked more about love 
and less about income. 

MarRIon. Perhaps they had not our 
educational advantages. 

Dan enters from the garden. 

Mrs. Travers. Ah! We were just 
wondering where all you people had got to. 

Dan. We've been out sailing. I’ve 
been sent up to fetch you. It’s delight- 
ful on the river. The moon's just rising. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. But it’s so cold. 

Mr. TRAVERS. Oh, never mind the 
cold. It’s many a long year since you 
and I looked at the moon together. It'll 
do us good. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. Ah, dear. Boys will 
be boys. Give me my wrap then. 

Dan places tt about her. They move to- 
wards the window, where they stand talk- 
ing. MARION has slipped outand returns 
with her father’s cap. He takes her face 
between his hands and looks at her. 

Mr. Travers. Do you really care for 
Harry, Marion ? 

Marion. As much as one can care 
for a man with five thousand a year. 
Perhaps he will make it ten one day— 
then I shall care for him twice as much. 
(Laughs.) 

Mr. TRAVERS. 
with this marriage ? 

MaRION. Quite. 

He shakes his head gravely at her. 

Mrs. Travers. Aren't you coming, 
Marion ? ; 


And are you content 
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Marion. No. I'm feeling tired. 
Mr. and Mrs. TRAVERS go out. 

Dan. Are you going to leave Harry 
alone with two pairs of lovers ? 

MARION (witha laugh). Yes—let him 
see how ridiculous they look. I hate the 
night—it follows you and asks questions. 
Shut it out. Come and talk to me. 
Amuse me. 

Dan (closes window). 
talk to you about ? 

Marion. Oh, tell me all the news. 
What is the world doing? Who has run 
away with whose wife? Who has been 
swindling whom? Which philanthropist 
has been robbing the poor? What saint 
has been discovered sinning? What is 
the latest scandal ? Who has been found 
out ? and what ts it they have been doing? 
and what is everybody saying about it ? 

Dan. Would it amuse you P 

MARION (she sits by the piano, softly 
touching the keys, idly recailing many 
memories). What should it do? Make 
me weep? Should not one be glad to 
know one’s friends hetter ? 

Dan. I wish you wouldn’t be clever. 
Everyone one meets is clever nowadays. 
It came in when the sunflower went out. 
I preferred the sunflower; it was more 
amusing. 

Marion. And stupid people, I sup- 
pose, will come in when the clever people 
go out. I prefer the clever. They have 
better manners. You're exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. (She /eaves the ptano, ant, 
throwing herself upon the couch, takes up 
a book.) 

Dan. I know I am. 
been with me also. 
asks questions. 


What shall I 


The night has 
It tollows one and 


Marion. What questions has it been 
asking you? 
Dan. Many—and so many of them 


have no answer. Why am I a useless, 
drifting log upon the world’s tide? Why 
have all the young men passed me? Why 
am I, at thirty-nine, Jet us say, with 
brain, with power, with strength-—noboc'y 
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thinks I am worth anything, but I am— 
I know it. ] might have been an able 
editor, devoting every morning from ten 
till three, to arranging the affairs of the 
Universe, or a popular politician, trying 
to understand what I was talking about, 
and to believe it. And what am [? 
a newspaper reporter, at threeha’pence 
a line—I beg their pardon, it’s occasionally 


twopence. 
MaRIoON. Does it matter? 
Dan. Does it matter! Does it matter 


whether a Union Jack or a Tricolor floats 
over the turrets of Badajoz? yet we pour 
our blood into its ditches to decide the 
argument. Does it matter whether one 
star more or less is marked upon our 
charts? yet we grow blind peering into 
their depths. Does it matter that one 
keel should slip through the grip of the 
Polar ice? yet nearer, nearer to it, we 
pile our whitening bones. And it’s worth 
playing, the game of life. And _ there’s 
a m2aning in it. It’s worth playing—if 
only that it strengthens the muscles of 
our souls. I'd like to have taken a hand 
in it. 


Marion. Why didn’t you ? 

Dan. No partner. Dull playing by 
oneself. No object. 

MARION (after a silence). What was 
she like ? 

Dan. So like you that there are times 


when I almost wish I had never met you. 
You set me thinking about myself, and 
that is a subject I find it pleasanter to 
forget. 

Marion. And this woman that was 
like me—she could have made a man’s 
life ? 

Dan. Aye! 

MARION. Won't you tell me about 
her? Had she many faults ? 

Dan. Enough to love her by. 

MaRIon. But she must have been 
good. 

Dan. Good enough to be a woman. 

Marion. That might mean so much 
or so little. 
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Dan. It should mean much to my 
thinking. There are few women. 

Marion. Few! I thought the econo- 
mists held that there were too many 
of us. 

Dan. Not enough —not enough to go 
round. That is why a true woman has 
many lovers. | 

There is a silence betseen them. 
MARION rises, but their eves «do 
meet, 

Marion. How serious we have grown ! 

Dan. They say a duologue between a 
man and a woman always does. 

MaRION (she moves away, then, hesttat- 
ing, half returns). May Task you a ques- 


Then 
not 


tion? 
Dan. That is an easy favour to grant. 
Marion. If—if, at any time, you felt 


regard again for a woman, would you, for 
her sake, if she wished it, seek to gain, 
even now, that position in the world which 
is your right—which would make her 
proud of your friendship—which would 
make her feel that even her life had not 
been altogether without purpose ? 

Dan. Too late! The old hack can 
only look over the hedge, and watch the 
field race by. The old ambition stirs 
within me at times—especially after a 
glass of good wine—and Harry’s wine— 
God bless him—is excellent—but to- 
morrow morning — (zerth a shrug of his 
shoulders he finishes his meaning). 

Marion. Thenshe could do nothing ? 

Dan. Nothing for his fortunes—much 
for himself, My dear young lady, never 
waste pity on a man in love—nor upon a 
child crying for the moon. The moon is 
a good thing to cry for. 

Marion. Iam glad I am like her. I 
am glad that I have met you. 

She gives him her hand and for a moment 
he holds tt. Tnen she goes out, 

A flower has fallen from her breast, 
whether by chance or meaning, he knows 
not He picks tt up and kisses it; stands 
twirling tt, undecided for a second, then 
lets it fall again upon the floor 
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on ther holding. This thin end of the wedge always is modest. When tne thick is 
driven home, the mischief is done. There is no reason whatever why the franchise 
should not be extended to married women on the one hand, and to lodgers on the 
other. The qualification is essentially property; and with the Married Women’s 
Property Act, giving her full right over her own earnings and possessions, where is the 
logic of denyirg her the vote which her unmarried sister has? In the rapid dis- 
integration of the hcme going on now in England, and in the complete emancipation 
of women from all the old sentiments of wifely duty and masculine headship, this 
certain addition to domestic divergence comes in as only one of a series. It fits in 
with the temper of the times ; and if that temper be insanity—the gods will it so! Nor 
will the lodger franchise be far behind the married woman’s. Too many women of the 
Advanced Class now live in lodgings and flats, all the same as men in chamters, to rest 
quiet under a disability, which, so long as it lasts, is essentially a concession to the tepid 
remains of English prudery. We all know the class of women somewhat hypocritically 
pretended to be aimed at by this exclusion. This (temporary) exclusion is to soothe the 
fears of those few left among us who would object to see the destinies of the Empire 
directly influenced by the votes of prostitutes. But in this day of universal rehabili- 
tation, these women have come in for their share of the general SEX apOUNEOSIS and, 
really—blackamoors are not so very black after all, and for a “ scourge,” modern 
sentimentalism whimpers “victims.” So that we may yet live to see the women of the 
town rubbing shoulders at the poll with dauntless ladies of high degree and painful 
little timid spinsters ; the prosperous socoffe in her carriage and the lachrymose 
widow on foot; the keeper of a little fancy shop who believes in the curate ; the 
Nonconformist lodging-house keeper who thinks play-acting devilish and a Sunday 
newspaper a sin—all crowding out the men, and determining the character of the next 
Government. The whole thing is madness! It is the madness of vanity in the women 
—the madness of complaisance in the men; and the entire absence of patriotism in 
both. It is as entirea want of common-sense and scientific understanding. No special 
reasoning can make the intellectual conditions of the sexes alike, or for the inherited 
tendencies of the one substitute the inherited tendencies of the other. As things are, 
we have enough inconsistency, hysteria, and want of reasoning power inmen. We do 
not want to add to this flabby mass the still less reasonable influence of women. 
Because the river overflows at one part, why break down the restraining dyke at 
another? The whole thing is national suicide and political degradation ; and when it 
comes about we may write across the Union Jack, Ichabod! Ichabod ! 
* * * * * 
There is a tradition floating about the world that fools try 

experiments and win proper profit by them. I am obliged to Florence Hayward 
admit that it is the United States that have tried the suffrage WFites from an 


American woman's 
experiment, with the result that we have already proved the truth of point of view. 


one-half of the saying. 

We have more suffrage to the square inch than any other country in the world, and 
ve are suffering more from it too. We began by giving it to all men; theoretically, it 
vas a fine thing todo. Practically, it was Our Great Mistake. If you could catch an 
American politician under such circumstances that he would tell the truth—on his 
death-bed, say, and with his calling and election to the next world sure—and asked 
him what he thought of the suffrage system of the United States, he would tell you 
that it is the curse of the country; the main, cause of our financial troubles, and of 
whatever political rottenness exists.. 

T 
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We thought we were doing a fine thing in giving to each man a vote on all City, 
County, State, and Federal matters. What it has amounted to was to place 
in the hands of the majority—and the majority rules—something. that in its effects is 
a combination of an uncorked bottle of disease-germs, a self-cocking gun, and a 
boomerang. 

But the mischief was done, and what added to the beauty of the situation was that 
it could not be undone. For suffrage and the small-pox are alike in one respect, they 
are easy to give, but, once given, impossible to take away. So our only remedy to 
men’s suffrage was—woman’s suffrage. It looked well, and sounded well, until one 
came to reflect that logically the proposition amounted to this—that the way to lessen 
an evil is to have more of it. 

That, of course, was not the argument used. As well as I remember, the idea was 
that Woman’s Vote—capitals, if you please, Mr. Printer—would offset the corrupt vote ; 
that Purity in Politics would ensue, and that a lot of other good things would happen 
that had never happened before. They have not happened yet, and are not likely to, 
although woman suffrage is an accomplished fact in several of the States, and has 
been so long enough to have passed tne experimental stage. 

The trouble was that the theory was built upon an erroneous supposition or two— 
that all women were good, or intelligent, or both, and that all these good, intelligent 
women, on being given the franchise would always exercise it. 

Well, they were not, and they did not. The facts are—and they are facts that, 
being peculiar, not to American nature, but to human nature, will be found to exist in 
England as well as in the United States—that there are more bad and stupid women 
than there are good and intelligent ones. And, secondly, that the women who ought 
to have voted did not, the women who ought not, did, and so in the language of the 
Prayer-book there was no health in us, politically speaking. The whole idea was 
based on the supposition that what are called representative women represented 
women as aclass. Theoretically, women voters were all Lady Somersets and Frances 
Willards who, having obtained woman suffrage as a privilege, would never fail to 
exercise it as a duty, to recognise it as an obligation. 

In point of fact, the majority of women—as of men—who were qualified by in- 
telligence, or force, to cast a vote, were in a minority from the first,and even that 
minority kept pretty much away from the polls after the first few elections had come 
and gone, leaving the Government as before in the hands of the ignorant and un- 
principled. 

This is what woman suffrage amounted to then: it adds yet another duty to those 
of our already too complex life, without there being a corresponding increase in the 
good growing out of the discharge of that duty. It has given bad and weak women 
more power than good ones—for there are more weak and bad women than there are 
good ones. I mean good, not in a moral sense alone, but politically and intellectu- 
ally—women that are studious enough to find out why they would vote one way or 
another, and who have firmness enough to do it in spite of their emotions. 

That last, by the way, is a thing you English women—to judge by your record — 
would not do. 

You have not the name of being 2motional, and yet it was this quality that led 
several hundred thousand of you to cause to be brought about a certain state of affairs 
so disastrous that several generations of English men and women, plus science, plus 
new lezislation, will not see it righted again. This is what emotional legislation does 
and won.an’s suffrage means emotional legislation. 
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Whether taken from the standpoint of what American women have—and have 
not—done, or of what English women will be likely to do, the question, ‘Should 
Women Vote” admits of just two answers : Theoretically, Yes; Practically, No. 

* * ® © od 

In my most sanguine moments I feel no doubt whatever that 
within the next decade this question—which, together with the Mrs. Robert 

: : ae Leighton feels no 
2ntire woman’s rights movement, of which it forms a part, has qoubt about it. 
been called by George Meredith the most indigestible fact of our 
century—will have received a practical and final answer in the affirmative. Mean- 
while, the present inequality between men and women, in the matter of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, can only be regarded as a flagrant injustice ; an injustice which 
constitutes a formidable stumbling block in the path of the progress of mankind. 
Women help to a great, and a quite unappreciated, extent in upholding alike the 
moral and the commercial position of the nation. They foster trade, they are now 
almost the sole supporters of the Church, and they maintain civilisation at its highest 
point ; and yet their political position in the nation is, to all intents and purposes, on a 
level with that of horses and dogs. 

The only possible excuse for thus ignoring the existence of rather more than half the 
entire population of the country would be their equal immunity from taxation and their 
exoneration from all necessity of obedience to the laws they have not helped to make. 
But I have never yet heard of a case in which the disqualification of sex was accepted 
in explanation of non-payment of income tax. It is all very well for Mr. Labouchere 
and others to turn aside the taxation without representation argument with the remark 
that it is old and stale. Old and stale it may be, and indeed, undoubtedly is, but it 
shares this quality of hackneyed venerableness with most of the primary truths of life. 
This particular argument has lived long because it has the truth in it. And it can 
hardly be said to be more hackneyed than that other hoary argument upon which the 
opponents of Women’s Suffrage are never tired of taking their stand—the Blood Tax. 
They assert that women would vote rashly for war because the hardships of war would 
not fall directly upon themselves. I maintain that in reasoning thus they fail to do 
justice to the strength in us of those emotions which they are constantly urging us to 
cultivate in domestic retirement There is many a women would sooner go to her 
own death than see her father, brother, husband, or son, go forth to battle. Moreover, 
she has given birth to the defenders of the State. In this mere fact of her mother. 
hood she has already done much. 

Through this same motherhood, too, she feels most acutely the injustice of her 
present political position. She recognises that a child born of a father and mother 
equally cultured and equally free, standing upright side by side under the heaven, 
must needs be a finer specimen of humanity, alike mentally and physically, than the 
child who has for one parent an educated and enfranchised man, and for the other a 
doll or a drudge, a creature who is socially and politically a slave. 

The thinking mother knows well the humiliation of feeling that her infant son is a 
more important unit in the State than she. She dreads the day—and it comes all tov 
early—when the boy shall learn that her influence stops at the garden gate. She is 
more conscious of her degradation now than she was some years ago. The anomaly 
of her exclusion from all political rights was not so obvious when those tights were 
limited to the comparatively few and fit among men but now that the unlettere | 
many can record their votes, it is only natural that women of position, of intellect, and 
ut property, many of them paying taxes to a large amount, should begin to feel acutely 
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the conspicuous injustice of their situation. There are net, and cannot be, any satis 
factory reasons why uneducatei and sometimes absolutely illiterate men should be 
able through their vsting to influence the decisions of Parliament in matters affecting 
the welfare of women, while women themselves are excluded from exerting any but 
the despicable and pernicious form of influence which is based on cunning rather than 
on right. | 

There are women, and, I regret to say, very many women, who when confronted 
with this matter of the claim of their sex to political enfranchisement, refuse to support 
‘that claim on the ground that the concession to woman of her rights must necessarily 
involve the forfeiture of her privileges. To a certain class of mind this change does 
not appear at all desirable, privilege being mistakenly supposed to be a better thinz 
than right. But the women who cling to their privileges are asa rule the spoiled darlings 
of fortune, young, well-to-do, and personally attractive, and, from the standpoint of 
their luxurious ease, they see and speak selfishly ; they forget that the great masses of 
the feminine dourgeoisie, and the classes that go downward from this level have no 
sex privileges. Chivalry is not compatible with poverty, and with the daily necessities 
of a sordid life, and while the granting of political rights to such women as have the 
qualifications required of men would send a thrill of new vitality and dignity through 
collective womanhood, it could not take from the beautiful and wealthy woman a 
single one of her privileges, nor lessen by a vestige the romance which she blindly 
considers to be inconsistent with intellectual advancement. And when the great 
change comes, and the balance of things is at last properly adjusted, one of its best 
effects will inevitably be the development in the masses of women of.a new strength 
and a new beauty of character in response to the quickening influence of a new honour 
and a new responsibility. 

* # * * * 
I don’t believe it matters in the least one way or the other. I 
Nora Vynne have always had an eccentric love of the study of history, and con- 
thinks it does not ,; : : 
matter. sequently have not been able to avoid seeing that every time an ex- 
tension of the franchise has been proposed one half the country has 
been convinced that the result would be the millenium, and the other half that it would 
be absolute ruin to the country; presently the half that looked for the millenium has 
grown into a “ majority,” the franchise has been extended, and the country that got on 
pretty well before is not in the least ruined afterwards. I believe that the extension of 
the franchise to women would present no contrast to any other extension. ‘There 
would be wise people voting on both sides of every question for wise reasons, and 
foolish people voting exactly like them for foolish reasons, and the dear, stupid, well- 
meaning old world would blunder on just the same as ever. 

The only time I ever feel that I ought to have a vote is when I hear the arguments 
against my having one. They are generally so shallow and so illogical that one is 
bound to rebound violently to the other extreme through dread of being grouped, as it 
were, with the utterers of them. 

First, there is the physical and mental saferiority argument. 

I'll treat it with more respect when it is used in objection to women being washer- 
women or schoolmistresses—washing is physically, and class-teaching mentally, much 
more fatiguing than voting, or even sitting in Parliament ; but thit physical inferiority 
argument is never used against women doing anything dull or unpleasant. 

Then the people who use this argument are always illustrations of its one-sidedness. 
‘Ifa healthy, athletic, six-foot high classical scholar, with a perfect knowledge of law, 
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history, and mathematics, used it, one would listen in,dumb 1espect ; but he doesn’t— 
it is the weapon of your little weed of a man who knows nothing outside of his own 
personal experience, and has no force of character and about as much intelligence as a 
cucumber—the sort of man who would be disfranchised himself if strength and wisdom 
were necessary qualifications for a voter. 

I’m not denying my “ physical and mental inferiority.” On the contrary, I feel it 
acutely—when I am trying to take my bicycle upstairs, for instance, or the other day 
when a patient man, after trying to explain verbally to me that one-third of three-fourths 
was equal to a fourth of the whole, was driven to work out the sum in shirt buttons and 
show me half-a-crown as the answer. 

I am willing to own myself physically inferior to every man who is stronger than I 
am, and mentally inferior to everyone who is cleverer, but I am sure the editor of Zhe 
Idler will not think me unduly conceited if I say I have met men even more foolish 
than myself, and men who would double up and be ill after a day’s exercise that would 
only leave me luxuriously lazy. If such a man denies my right t» the franchise on 
the physical and mental inferiority theory, I won’t say I want a vote, but I want to 
vehemently assert my right to have one if I like. 

Then there is the argument that a vote would mean the ruin of domestic life, that 
it would cause dissensions between husbands and wives, and so on. It seems to me 
there is a certain amount of dissension already. People who are quarrelsome will 
quarrel whether they have a vote to quarrel over or only the claim to it. I can’t bring 
myself to believe that the possession of a vote would turn a good wife into a bad one, 
since so far the non-possession of it does not seem to have turned any bad wife into a 
good one. Nor can I see that a woman who has not neglected her home for her own 
amusement’s sake will neglect it because she has a slight additional duty, exercised 
once in seven years or so. A woman is a bad wife generally because she is stupid or 
selfish, or both. Does anyone really think these ill qualities are necessary concomi- 
tants of the franchise ? (Is that, by the way, the reason why men are selfish ?—if they 
are, which is doubtful.) Should I, for instance, lose that knack of making curry of 
which I am so inordinately vain if I had to go out in the rain one day in some two 
thousand? Of course I could not make curry that day, but then one does not want to 
have curry every day. The “ Ruin of Domestic Life ” argument always makes me want 
a vote just to show stupid people how little difference it would make in one’s character 
or habits. 

The most exasperating argument is that men will cease to show us the customary 
courtesy of strength to weakness if we have votes—that they won’t give us seats in 
‘buses, or open gates or doors for us, and soon. This, of course, is the refuge of the 
man who never shows anyone any courtesy, and will let his mother wait on him by the 
hour together. No one who is polite by nature will cease to be polite because of what 
other people have or do. The instinct of chivalry has been since the beginning of time 
to give to everyone who cannot take for himself or herself. A well-bred man will give his 
seat to an invalid, a cripple, or a very old man just as naturally as to a woman, although 
the invalid and cripple and old man, being men, may be presumed to have votes. A 
courteous man Is courteous, I take it, because it is his nature to be so, not because he 
wants to bribe women to hold the opinions he approves of. When one thinks of it, it 
is much more likely that rude people will treat us with more respect than that polite 
people will lose their politeness when we have votes. I remember the case of a 
wealthy Cumberland landowner, who treated all his sons shockingly when they were 
boys, but directly they were twert-one gave each of them enough land to qualify them 
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for the franchise. Then directly they were “ voters” he treated them with quite a 
fair amount of consideration. NowI think of it, though I am quite positive that if we 
had a vote no nice person would change his manner towards us for the worse, Iam 
pretty sure that a great many surly people would change for the better, and am 
quite convinced that socially the extension of the franchise to women would be pro- 
ductive of good. Politically, as I said at the first, I don’t believe it would make much 


difference one way or the other. 
# * * * * 


Mrs. Oscar Why grant women votes when we are still unprepared te send 
Beringer says itis genuine and representative candidates of our own sex into the 
only a question of Tiouce? 

time. 

That we are not at present qualified to have our say in Imperial 
policy cannot be denied. But that, in our increasing power of thought and daily 
widening scope, we shall eventually reach the arena in which is fought out the interests 
of the great human family is equally undeniable, and a question of time and develop- 
ment. 

I am by no means sure that our lengthened restriction to the interests of the 
individual family will not have served as an excellent training for the consideration 
and comprehension of the wider field. In a sense we start as specialists, and in that 
should lie our strength. If we are to acquire any solid influence in the State, I think 
we should remain specialists until a couple of generations have passed, and we had 
felt cur feet, so to speak, and have discovered the channels through which we are 
most likely to benefit the world and distinguish ourselves. I am now, of course, 
presupposing women of energy, resource, and organising power, mentally capable of 
the wider outlook and endowed with the broader sympathies which make the whole 
world akin. To the limited woman, whose affections and interest barely cover the 
ground occupied by her offspring and immediate relationships, the affairs of the 
nation and humanity at large will always appear a superfluous if not an unpleasant 
subject of consideration. Politically speaking, we are, to my mind, in the position 
of the child who has a craving to walk, but is still innocent of the art of preserving 
his balance, and avoiding pitfalls. 

The whole suffrage question seems to me to resolve itself into one of preliminary 
Organisation and union amongst women themselves.. We have still so much to learn 
from men, their loyalty, their sincerity and union, their enthusiasm and self-abnegation 
in the public welfare, that it behoves us to set ourselves to work in sober earnest to 
acquire and cultivate these qualities before accepting what mav prove a premature 
privilege. 

To my thinking the end and aim of female suffrage should be our representation 
in the House by our own sex. 

Such representatives should primarily devote themselves, heart, soul, and body, to 
the redressing of the disabilities of their sister.workers of the lower grade. They must 
not imagine their mission to be a reformation of the world, and expend their energies 
on subjects upon which they are probably neither mentally nor physically capable 
of pronouncing judgment. What a field is open to an’enthusiastic and philanthropic- 
minded woman, who is unencumbered by home ties, to continue the good work 
achieved by the Factory Acts (women ard children) to remedy the anachronisms of 
the divorce laws, as applied to women, and the countless general disabilities under 
which women labour under many existing laws. 

As the professicns open to us, and public opinion no longer scoffs at the inde- 
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pendence achieved by the non-sheltered and working woman, the field of politics must 
eventually offer irresistible attractions to the properly equipped. The number of 
women who, having sound and practical views likely to be of public service, are able 
to state them clearly and succinctly is Jamentably small. Attend any meeting 
at which women speak, and the exhibition cries aloud for the training of the debating 
society, the due digestion of the subject under discussion, and recognition of the 
superior claims of silence over twaddle. 

I would suggest the starting of a debating club in every Dorcas Society. Let 
familiar and urgent subjects be given out at every meetfng, and members ‘invited to 
speak the following week, so giving time for preliminary preparation and thought. 
I do not know whether this plan obtains in the larger and lesser colleges for women, 
but it seems to me to be the root of the extension of female interest to the great 
family circle of the world, which is, after all, but a repetition, on a large scale, of the 
domestic hearthstone. So will a generous-hearted and large-souled woman come into 
touch, and learn to feel with her sisters of every grade. They will contribute their 
meed of experience to her store of knowledge of their nccds. Women have an infinity 
to learn. Trades Unionism, readiness to starve in the interests of an abstract 
question (how many have done this already within the privacy of four walls!), 
loyalty, sincerity, organisation, emancipation from the yoke of the trifles of life, all 
these and much more. _ Before they are fitted to take their place in the Senate, they 
must work with patience, ardour, and enthusiasm, independently of creed and tenet, 
on a broad human basis. They must seek and profit by the advice of wise and 
philanthropic men who have already done much for the amelioration of the condition 
of women. They must recognise that women and men can never be judged on the 
same platform. ‘They differ inherently and organically. And in this lies the strength 
of women. To the suggestion that lack of physiquc renders a public life impossible 
for a woman, I would point to the men of frail physique who have yet achieved great- 
ness. To that of the wisdom of confining the interests of women within the family 
circle, I would plead the cause of the surplus 600,000 women. Surely we must not 
condemn these poor disconsolate /éris, who have no doubt desired admittance within 
the golden gates with their more fortunate sisters, to a life of inaction and obscurity 
because fate has decreed them no helpmeets. Who knows how many single-minded 
and enthusiastic politicians and diplomats may not be going a-begging in this solid 
block of unappropriated femininity ! 

* 9 * * ‘ * 

The question ‘Should Woman Vote” appears to me to resolve pr Arabella 
itself into a number of subsidiary questions, as for example, should Kenealy has no 
she breathe ? eat ? sleep? walk ? or work ? doubt about it. 

It can doubtless be shown that there is no actual necessity for her to do any of 
these things. That she should cease from them would result, it is true, in her ceasing 
to be, and in a speedy extinction of the race; but who, in these days of physical effete- 
ness, and the pessimism resulting therefrom, will contend that that would be matter 
for serious regret. 

Let it be conceded, however, that she is entitled to survival, and that posterity has 
claims upon us, then it seems to follow as a logical sequence, that having a stake in this 
world of her children, by reason of her responsibility in their existence, her love for 
them, her suffering for them, her labours and strivings, she should share in the making 
of the laws whereto they are amenable, and whereby they will stand or fall. 
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The world is but an extension of the home, as ine race is an extension of the 
family, yet it cannot be contended tyat any home or any family, entirely man-taught, 
man-corrected, and man-guided, will ever reach the highest ideals of living. 

That the world is not even more lop-sided than it is arises from the fact that the 
woman-vote, if hitherto officially unrecorded, has yet asserted itself. 

The candidate who heads the poll at an election does so by joint consent of the 
men and women of his constituency, for though the women may be hazy as to the 
political abilities of the man, the human value of his measures is a subject whereon 
they will have been exerting their influence so long as they have had influence to 
exert. 

Men are not ashamed to seek and to act upon the counsel of their womenkind ; 
should thev then be so narrow-spirited as to profit by such judgment, and at the sane 
time deny its value and ignore its right of expression? If the prerogative of a respon- 
sible human being is to have a voice in the laws of his country, then woman should 
vote, or, being bracketed irresponsible, with the infant, the imbecile, and the criminal, 
she should not be held amenable to laws she has had no hand in framing. It has been 
objected that the female franchise would introduce a new source of dissension in homes; 
but it is well known that domestic difficulties rarely, if ever, arise on large or important, 
but on the most trivial, issues. Indeed, those husbands and wives who have a com- 
mon bond of broad interests are the truest and closest friends, just because the colour 
of the baby’s sash Gr the pattern of the new spoons fails to assume the momentous 
proportions either might in minds less liberal. And shall it be said that men are 
So ungenerous in their castles that they will brook no other opinion there than their 
own. — 

_ The main difficulties in the questicns involving sex have arisen from a traditional 

fallacy that a woman’s brain is inferior to that of a man. That it is different cannot be 
denied, but this difference is essentially the measure of its value. Yet even in this cen- 
tury of enlightenment persons are to be found who regard woman as a species of in- 
ferior man—inferior by reason that some portion of her powers are held in reservation 
for the race. They lose sight of the fact that this very reservation, this reservoir, as 
Renan has it, ‘‘of undifferentiated faculty ” is in itself a possession of the greatest 
value, giving her always a higher level of potentiality, if not of achievement, than that 
of a more spendthrift sex. It is this potentiality laid by for an evolving race which 
finds expression in the moral sense (the term is not used in its conventional restricted 
meaning), the moral sense being'normally more delicate and highly developed in the 
feminine than in the masculine brain. 

And it is this sense, concerning itself as it does with the human and personal, as 
opposed to the abstract and impersonal! aspect of things, which is a most valuable 
modifying and supplementary factor in a world of human persons. 

Parliamentary representation has been held to bear distinct relationship with 
property. - 

Probing things to their ultimate, we strip off the social epidermis overlying the 
human economy, and come down upon the fibre of things. Andthe fibre of human 
property 1s human life. Who then has the greatest of all rights in this human property? 
Surely she who gave it of her blood and bone! That the majority of women do not 
wish to vote by no means relieves them of the obligation to do so. I suppose the 
majority of women (and for the matter of that, of men) do not wish to work, yet the 
world would be badly off indeed did they not take their part in its labours. 

That the machinery of politics is man-made, and on that account unsuited to the 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


faces ; and so on, muddy and stained, to 
the deep sea that ceaselessly calls to 
them. Here, however, their wat2rs are 
fresh and clear, and their passing makes 
the only stir that the valley has ever 
known. Surely of all peaceful places this 
was the one where a tired worker might 
find strength. 

My one-eyed friend had suggested I 
should seek lodgings at the house of one 
Mistress Cholmondley, a widow lady, who 
resided with her only daughter in the 
whitewashed cottage that is the last house 
in the village, if you take the road that 
leads over Coll Fell. 

‘Tha’ can see th’ house from here, by 
reason o’ its standing so high above 
t'others,” said the carrier, pointing with 
his whip. ‘* It’s theer or nowhere, aw’m 
thinking, for folks don’t often coom seek- 
ing lodgings in these parts.” 

The tiny dwelling, half smothered in 
June roses, looked idyllic ; and, after a 
lunch of bread and chcese at the little 
inn, I made my way to it by the 
path that passes through the church- 
yard. I had conjured up the vision 
of a stout, pleasant, comfort-radiating 
woman, assisted by some bright, fresh 
girl, whose rosy cheeks and sunburnt 
hands would help me banish from my 
mind all clogging recollections of the 
town; and, hopeful, I pushed back the 
half-opened door and entered. 

The cottage was furnished with a taste 
that surprised me, but, in themselves, my 
hosts disappointed me. My _ bustling, 
comely housewife turned out a wizened, 
blear-eyed dame. All day long she 
dozed in her big chair, or crouched with 
shrivelled hands spread out before the 
fire. My dream of winsome maidenhood 
vanished before the reality of a weary-look- 
ing, sharp-featured woman of between 
forty and fifty. Perhaps there had been 
a time when the listless eyes had sparkled 
with roguish merriment, when the 
shrivelled, tight-drawn lips had pouted 
temptingly ; but spinsterhood does not 
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sweeten the juices of a woman, and 
strong country air, though, like old ale, 
it is good when taken occasionally, dulls 
the brain if lived upon. A narrow, un- 
interesting woman I found her ; troubled 
with a shyness that sat ludicrously upon 
her age, and that yet failed to save her 
from the landlady’s customary failing of 
loquacity concerning “better days,” to- 
gether with an irritating, if harmless, 
affectation of youthfulness. 

All other details were, however, most 
satisfactory; and at the window com- 
manding the road that leads through the 
valley towards the distant world I settled 
down to face my work. 

But the spirit of industry, once driven 
forth, returns with coy steps. I wrote for 
perhaps an hour; and then, throwing 
down iny halting pen, I looked about the 
room, seeking distraction. A Chippen- 
dale book-case stood against the wall and 
I strolled over to it. The key was in the 
iock, and, opening its glass doors, I 
examined the well-filled shelves. They 
held acurious collection. Miscellanies 
with quaint glazed bindings; novels and 
poems, whose authors I had never heard 
of ;,old magazines long dead, their very 
names forgotten; ‘‘Keepsakes” and 
Annuals redolent of an age of vastly 
pretty sentiments and lavender-coloured 
silks. On the top shelf, however, was 
a volume of Keats, wedged between a 
number of the Zvang-lical Rambler and 
Young’s Might Thoughts, and standing 
on tip-toe, I sought to draw it from its 
place. 

The book was jambed so tightly that 
my efforts brought two or three others 
tumbling about me, covering me with a 
cloud of fine dust ; and to my fect there 
fell, with a rattle of glass and metal, 
a small miniature painting, framed in 
black wood. 

I picked it up, and, taking it to the 
window, examined it. It was the picture 
of a young girl, dressed in the fashion of 
thirty years azo—I mean thirty years ago 
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then. I fear it must be nearer fifty, speak- 
ing as from now—when our grandmothers 
wore corkscrew curls, and low-cut bodices 
that one wonders how they kept from 
slipping down. 
ful, not merely with the conventional 
beauty of tiresome regularity and im- 
possible colouring such as one finds in 
all miniatures, but with soul behind the 
soft deep eyes. As I gazed, the sweet 
lips seemed to laugh at me, and yet there 
lurked a sadness in the smile, as though 
the artist, in some rare moment, had 
seen the coming shadow of life across 
the sunshine of the face. Even my 
small knowledge of Art told me that 
the work was clever, and I wondered 
why it should have lain so long neg- 
lected, when as a mere ornament it was 
valuable. It must have been placed in 
the book-case years ago by someone, and 
forgotten. 

I replaced it among its dusty com- 
panions, and sat down once more to my 
work. But between me and the fading 
light came the face of the miniature, and 
would not be banished. Wherever I turned 
it looked out at me from the shadows. 
Iam not naturally fanciful, and the work 
I was engaged upon, the writing of a 
farcical comedy, was not of a kind to ex- 
cite the dreamy side of a man’s nature. I 
grew angry with myself, and made a 
further effort to fix my mind upon the 
paper in front of me. But my thoughts 
refused to return from their wanderings. 
Once, glancing back over my shoulder, I 
could have sworn I saw the original of the 
picture sitting in the big chintz-covered 
chair in the far corner. It was dressed in 
a faded lilac frock, trimmed with some old 
lace, and I could not help noticing the 
beauty of the folded hands, though in the 
portrait only the head and shoulders had 
been drawn. 

Next morning I had forgotten the inci- 
dent, but with the lighting of the lamp 
the memory of it awoke within me, and 
my Interest grew so strong that again I 
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took the miniature from its hiding-place 
and looked at it. 

And then the knowledge suddenly 
came to me that I knew the face. Where 
had I seen her, and when? I had met 
her and spoken to her. The picture 
smiled at me, as if rallying me on my for- 
getfulness. I put it back upon its shelf, 
and sat racking my brains trying to 
recollect ; we had met somewhere—in the 
country —a long time ago, and had talked 
of commonplace things. To the vision 
of her clung the scent of roses and the 
murmuring voices of haymakers. Why 
had I never seen her again? Why had 
she passed so completely out of my 
mind ? | | 

My landlady entered to lay my supper, 
and I questioned her, assuming a care- 
less tone. Reason with or laugh at my- 
Self as I would, this shadowy memory was 
becoming a romance to me, it was as 
though I were talking of some loved, dead 
friend, even to speak of whom to com- 
monplace people was a sacrilege. I did 
not want the woman to question me in 
return. 

“Oh, yes,” answered my _ landlady. 
Ladies had often lodged with her. Some- 
times people stayed the whole summer, 
wandering about the woods and fells, but 
to her thinking the great hills were lonely. 
Some of her lodgers had been young 
ladies, but shé could not remember any 
of them having impressed her with their 
beauty. But then it was said women were 
never a judge of other women. They had 
come and gone. Fewhad ever returned ; 
and fresh faces drove out the old. 

‘You have been letting lodgings for 
a long time?” I asked. ‘I suppose it 
could be fifteen—twenty years ago that 
strangers to you lived in this room?” 

“Longer than that,” she said, quietly, 
dropping for the moment all affectation. 
“We came here from the farm when my 
father died. He had had losses, and 
there was but little left. ‘That is twenty- 
seven years ago now.” 
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I hastened to close the conversation, 
fearing long-winded recollections of ‘ bet- 
ter days.” 
from one landlady and another. I had 
not learnt much. Who was the. original 
of the miniature, how it came to be lying 
forgotten in the dusty book-case were 
still mysteries ; and, with a strange per- 
versity I could not have explained to 
myself, I shrank from putting a direct 
question. 

So two days more passed by. My 
work took gradually a firmer grip upon 
my mind, and the face of the minia- 
ture visited me less often. But in the 
evening of the third day, which was a 
Sunday, a curious thing happened. 

I was returning from a stroll, and dusk 
was falling as I reached the cottage. I 
had been thinking of my farce, and I was 
laughing to myself at a situation that 
seemed to me comical, when passing the 
window of my room, I saw, looking out, 
the sweet, fair face that had become so 
familiar to me. It stood close to the 
latticed panes, a slim, girlish figure, clad in 
the old-fashioned lilac-coloured frock in 
which I had imagined it on the first night 
of my arrival, the beautiful hands clasped 
across the breast, as then they had been 
folded on the lap. Her eyes were gazing 
down the road that passes through the 
village and goes south ; but they seemed 
to be dreaming, not seeing, and the sad- 
ness in them struck upon one almost as 
acry. I was close to the window, but the 
hedge screened me, and I remained watch- 
ing, until, aftera minute, I suppose, though 
it appeared longer, the figure drew back 
into the darkness of the room and dis- 
appeared. 

I entered, but the room was empty. I 
called, but no one answered. The un- 
comfortable suggestion took hold of me 
that I must be growing a little crazy. 
All that had gone before I could explain 
tc myself as a mere train of thought, but 
this time it had come to me suddenly— 
uninvited, while my thoughts had been 


I have heard such so often 
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busy elsewhere. This thing had appeared 
not to my brain but to my senses. I am 
not a believer in ghosts, but I am in the 
hallucinations of a weak mind, and my 
own explanation was in consequence not 
very satisfactory to myself. 

I tried to dismiss the incident, but it 
would not leave me; and later that same 
evening something else occurred that 
fixed it still clearer in my thoughts. I 
had taken out two or three books at 
random with which to amuse myself, and 
turning over the leaves of one of them, a 
volume of verses, by some obscure poet, 
I found its sentimental passages much 
scored and commented upon in pencil, as 
was common fifty years ago, as may be 
common now, for your Fleet Street cynic 
has not altered the world and its ways to 
quite the extent that he imagines. 

One poem in particular had evidently 
appealed greatly to the reader’s sympa- 
thies. It was the old, old story of the 
gallant who woos and rides away, leaving 
the maiden to weep. The poetry was 
poor, and at another time its convention- 
ality would have excited only my ridicule. 
But, reading it in conjunction with the 
quaint, naive notes scattered about its 
margins, I felt no inclination to jeer. 
These hackneyed stories that we laugh at 
are deep profundities to the many who 
find in them some shadow of their own 
sorrows, and she—for it was a woman’s 
handwriting—to whom this book belonged 
had loved its trite verses,. because in them 
she had read her own heart. This, I told 
myself, was her story also; a common 
enough story in life as in literature; but 
novel to those who live it. 

There was no reason for my connect- 
ing her with the original of the miniature, 
except, perhaps, a subtle relationship be- 
tween the thin nervous handwriting and 
the mobile features ; yet I felt instinctively 
they were one and the same, and that I was 
tracing, link by link, the history of my for- 
gotten friend. 

I felt urged to probe further, and next 
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morning, while my landlady was clearing 
away my breakfast things, I fenced round 
the subject once again. 

‘“‘By the way,” I said, “while I think 
of it, if I leave any books or papers here 
behind me, send them 0: at once. I have 
a knack of doing that sort of thing. I 
suppose,” I added, “ your lodgers often do 
leave some of their belongings behind 
them.” 

It sounded to myself a clumsy ruse. 
I wondered if she would suspect what 
was behind it. 

‘““Not often,” she answered; “ never, 
that I can remember, except in the case 
of one poor lady, who died here.” 

I glanced up quickly. “ In this room ?” 
I asked. 

My landlady seemed troubled at my 
tone. ‘“ Well, not exactly in this very 
room. We carried her upstairs, but she 
died immediately. She was dying when 
she came here. I should not have taken 
her in, had I known. So many people 
are prejudiced against a house where 
death has occurred, as if there were 
anywhere it had not. It was not quite 
fair to us.” 

I did not speak for awhile, and the 
rattle of the plates and knives continued 
undisturbed. 

“What did.she leave here? ” I asked at 
length. 

** Oh, just a few books and photographs, 
and such-like small things that people 
bring with them to lodgings,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Her people promised to send 
for them, but they never did, and I 
suppose I forgot them. They were not 
of any value.” 

The woman turned as she was leaving 
the room. “It won’t drive you away, sir, 
I hope, what I have told you,” she said. 
‘Tt all happened a long while dgo.” 

‘Of course not,” I answered. ‘It 
interested me, that was all.” And the 
woman went out, closing the door behind 
her. 

So here was the explanation, if T chose 
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to accept it. I sat long that morning, 
wondering to myself whether things I had 
learnt to laugh at could be after all reali- 
ties. And a day or two afterwards I 
made a discovery that confirmed all my 
vague surmises. 

Rummaging through this same dusty 
book-case, I found in one of the ill-fitting 
drawers, beneath a heap of torn and 
tumbled books, a diary, belonging to the 
fifties, stuffed with many letters and shape- 
less flowers, pressed between stained 
pages; and there — for the writer of 
stories, tempted by human documents, is 
weak—in faded ink, brown and withered 
like the flowers, I read the story I already 
knew. 

Such a very old story it was, and so 
conventional. He was an artist—was ever 
story of this type written where the hero 
was not an artist ? They had been children 
together, loving each other without know- 
ing it, till one day it was revealed to 
them. Here is the entry :— 

“May 18th. I do not know what to 
say, or how I shall begin. Chris. loves 
me. I have been praying to God to 
make me worthy of him, and dancing 
round the room in my bare feet for fear 
of waking them below. He kissed my 
hands and clasped them round his neck, 
saying they were beautiful as the hands of 
a goddess, and he knelt and kissed them 
again. I am holding them before me 
and kissing them myself. I am glad they 
are so beautiful. O, God, why are you so 
good tome? Help me to be a true wife 
to him. Help me that I may never give 
him an instant’s pain! O, that I had 
more power of loving, that I might love 
him better,”—and thus foolish thoughts 
for many pages, but foolish thoughts of 
the kind that has kept this worn old 
world, hanging for so many ages in space, 
from turning sour. 

Later, in February, there is another 
entry that carries on the story :— 

“Chris. left this morning. He put a 
little packet into my hands at the last 
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moment, saying it was the most precious 
thing he possessed, and that when I 
looked at it I was to think of him who 
loved it. Of course I guessed what it 
was, but I did not open it till I was alone 
in my room. It is the picture of myself 
that he has been so secret about, but, oh, 
so beautiful. I wonder if I am really 
as beautiful as this. But I wish he had 
not made me look so sad. Iam kissing 
the little lips. I love them, because he 
loved to kiss them. Oh, sweetheart! it 
will be long before you kiss them again. 
Of course, it was right for him to go, and 
I am glad he has be:n able to manage it. 
He could not study properly in this quiet 
country place, and now he will be able 
to go to Paris and Rome and he will be 
great. Even the stupid people here see 
how clever he is. But, oh, it will be so 
long before I see him again, my love! 
my king!” 

With each letter that comes from 
him, similar foolish rhapsodies are written 
down, but these letters, I gather, as I turn 
the pages, grow, after a while, colder and 
fewer, and a chill fear that dare not be 
pened creeps in among the words. 

“March t2th. Six weeks and no 
letter from Chris. and, oh dear, I am so 
hungry for one, for the last I have almost 
kissed to pieces. I suppose he will write 
more often when he gets to London. He 
is working hard, I know, and it is selfish 
of m2 to expect him to write more often ; 
but I would sit up all night for a week 
rather than miss writing to him. I sup- 
pose men are not like that. Oh, God 
help me—help me, whatever happens! 
How foolish I am to-night! He was 
always careless. I will punish him for it 
when he comes back, but not very much.” 
Truly enough a conventional story. 

Letters do come from him after that, 
but apparently they are less and less 
satisfactory, for the diary grows angry and 
bitter, and the faded writing is blotted at 
times with tears. Then towards the end 
of another year there comes this entry, 
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written in a hand of strange neatness and 


precision :— 
It is all over now. I am glad it is 
finished. I have written to him, giving 


him up. I have told him I have ceased 
to care for him, and that it is better we 
should both be free. It is best that way. 
He would have had to ask me to release 
him, and that would have given him pain. 
He was always gentle. Now he will be 
able to marry her with an easy conscience, 
and he need never know what I have 
suffered. She is more fitted for him than 
Iam_ I hope he will be happy. I think 
I have done the right thing.” 

A few lines follow, left blank, and then 
the writing is resumed, but in a stronger, 
more vehement hand. 

“Why do I lieto myself? I hate her! 
I would kill her if I could. I hope she 
will make him wretched, and that he will 
come to hate her as I do, and that she 
will die! Why did I let them persuade 
me to send that lying letter? He will 
show it to her, and she will see through it 
and laugh at me. I could have held him 
to his promise ; he could not have got out 
of it. What do I care about dignity, and 
womanliness, and right, and all the rest 
of the canting words! I want him. I 
want his kisses and his arms about me. 
He is, mine! He loved me once! I 
have only given him up _ because I 
thought it a fine thing to play the saint. 
It is only an acted lie. I would rather be 
evil and he loved me. Why do I deceive 
myself? I wanthim. I care for nothing 
else at the bottom of my heart—his love, 
his kisses!” And towards the end. 
“My God, what am I saying! Have I 
no shame, no strength? Oh God, help 
mel” 3 

And there the diary closes. 

I looked among the letters, lying 
between the pages of the book. Most 
of them were signed simply Chris.” or 
“Christopher.” But one gave his name 
in full, and it was a name I know well as 
that of a famous man whose hand I have 
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REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON AND ALFRED BRYAN. 


XLII. 
THE DERVISH AND “‘SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


Pears? HE original “Sherlock Holmes” 
@, must have been a certain der- 
vish, who, travelling alone in 
the desert, met two merchants 
who had lost a camel. It is an old story, 
classic I believe, and that is all I know 
of its origin. I came across it in a printed 
volume of £xéracts, as miscellaneous in 
its way as these Revelations of an Album. 
“You have lost a camel,” said the der- 
vish. ‘‘ We have indeed,” they answered. 
“ Was he not blind in his right eye and 
lame in his left leg?” ‘He was,” replied 
the merchants. ‘ Had he lost a front 
tooth?” ‘He had,” they said. ‘‘ And 
was he not loaded with honey on one 
side and wheat on the other ;” asked 
the dervish. “Most certainly,” they 
answered, “and as you have seen the beast 
so lately, and marked him so particularly, 
you can no doubt conduct us to where he 
is.” ‘‘ My friends,” replied the dervish, ‘‘ I 
have not seen your camel, or ever heard 
of him but from you.” ‘A nice story to 
tell,” said the merchants ; ‘“ but where are 





the jewels which formed a part of his 


cargo?” “I have neither seen your 
camel nor your jewels,” replied the dervish. 
On this they seized him and hurried 
him before the Cadi. He was searched. 
Nothing of value was found on his person. 
Nor was any evidence offered that could 
convict him of falsity or theft. Thereupon 
they sought to indict him as a sorcerer. 
Before taking action, however, they per- 
mitted him to address the Court. ‘“ I have 


been much amused with your surprise,” 
he said, ‘and own that there has been 
some ground for your suspicions ; but I 
have lived long and alone, and I find 
ample scope for observation in the desert. 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a 
camel that had strayed from its owner 
because I saw no mark of any human 
footstep on the same route ; I knew that 
the animal was blind in one eye, because it 
had cropped the herbage only on one side 
of its path; and I perceived that it was 
lame in one leg from the faint impression 
that particular foot had produced upon the 
sand; I concluded the animal had lost 
one tooth, because wherever it had grazed 
a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured 
in the centre of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burden of the beast, the busy 
ants informed me that it was corn on one 
side, and the clustering flies that it was 
honey on the other.” 

‘‘A Detective on Detective Stories,” 
in Cassel?s Magazine, has made short 
work of the romantic police official of 
fiction. Recently a famous detective of 
Chicago confessed to the tameness and 
commonplace of his _ professional ex- 
periences. The greatest “detective suc- 
cesses,” he avowed, were the result of 
accident or unsought information. Many 
an entranced reader of idealised Police 
Gazette stories will encourage a grudge 
against writers who thus endeavour to 
destroy their illusions. For my own part, 
I prefer to imagine the detective a man 
of such exceptional parts as that wise old 
dervish of the desert. ‘‘ What eloquence 
earnestness gives!” is one of the best 
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French lines in Tom ‘Taylor's Anglo- 
French plays. Earnestness and _treat- 
ment make for conviction in story-telling. 
In no recent work is this so well illus- 
trated as in the fables of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes.” Without these forces Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s detective would be little 
short of burlesque. It says every- 
thing for the popularity of Dr. Doyle’s 
book that ‘Sherlock Holmes” has be. 
come a synonym for “ detective”; that 
Punch has found his reward in a travesty 
of the dervish’s successor ; and that one 
of the raciest of modern burlesques was a 
contribution to topical plays at the Court 
Theatre by Messrs. Brookfield and Hicks. 
It has been left, however, to the Boston 
Record to exploit all the subtleties of the 
Doyle method with perfect friendliness. 
The author was lecturing in America. He 
arrived, unannounced and unattended, at 
Boston by express from Albany. ‘‘ You 
may take me to Young’s Hotel, or 
Parker’s, perhaps,” he said to the intelli- 
gent hackman. ‘“ Pardon me,” was the 
reply, “but I think you will find your 
agent, Major Pond, waiting for you at 
Parker’s.” Doyle hesitated fora moment, 
and then took his seat. Pulling up at 
Parker’s, the pleasant-looking traveller 
took out his purse. ‘If it is not an in- 
trusion, sir,” said the cabman, ‘“‘I should 
much prefer a ticket for your lecture ; if 
you have not a ticket, your visiting-card 
with a line in pencil will no doubt be 
honoured by your agent.” Thereupon 
Doyle is said to have been inwardly 
moved. ‘Look here, I am not accus- 
tomed to be beaten at my own tricks,” 
he said, almost gruffly ; “tell me how you 
knew me, my business, my agent, and 
the rest, and you shall have tickets for 
your entire family, and a pocketful of 
cigars besides.” 

‘“ Of course,” said the Bostonian hack- 
man, as Dr. Doyle lighted a fresh cigar, 
and leaned against the door-post of the 
Parker House, ‘‘we all knew that you 
were coming on this train—that is, all the 
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members of our Cxbmen’s Literary 
Guild,” was the half-apologetic reply. 
‘‘ As it happens, Iam the only member on 
duty at this station this morning, and I 
had that advantage. If you will excuse 
other personal remarks, your coat lapels 
are badly twisted downward, where they 
have been grasped by the pertinacious 
New York reporters. Your hair has the 
Quakerish cut of a Philadelphia barber ; 
and your hat, battered at the brim in 
front, shows where you have tightly grasped 
it in the struggle to stand your ground at 
a Chicago literary luncheon. Your night 
over-shoe has a large block of Buffalo 
mud just under the instep, the odour of a 
Utica cigar hangs about your cclothing, 
and the overcoat itself shows the slovenly 
brushing of the porters on the sleeper-cars 
from Albany. The crumbs of dough-nut 
on the top of your bag—pardon me, your 
luggage—could only have come there in 
Springfield, and stencilled upon the very 
end of the ‘Gladstone,’ in fairly plain 
lettering, is the name of ‘ Conan Doyle.’” 

‘* Now I know where Sherlock Holmes 
went to when he died,” said the great de- 
tective story-teller. ‘That leaves me free 
to write another set of adventures; but 
they must be confined to the locality of 
Boston, Massachusetts.” 

It created a flutter among the world- 
wide circles that love “the detective 
novel,” with which Dr. Conan Doyle's 
name is associated somewhat to the 
detriment of his more brilliant literary 
laurels, when it was announced that 
“Sherlock Holmes” was on his last 
legs. William Fox, of Zhe Gay World, 
whom I have occasionally quoted in 
Cigarette Papers, lived in fiction be- 
fore ‘‘Sherlock Holmes,” but he had 
neither the genius nor the audacity of 
Doyle's scientific detective. The time 
came when “Sherlock Holmes” had to 
die. His author decreed that the world 
had had enough of him. The world 
did not say so; but Doyle would have it 
so, and slew him. ‘The death of * Sher- 
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lock Holmes” was tragic. Mrs. Proudie’s 
end was comic. The story of her demise 
was originally told by Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock. ‘Trollope was by no means,” 
said Pollock, ‘‘ given to talking of his own 
accord about his work, past and present ; 
indeed, I do not remember to have heard 
him do so, except when he was writing 
The Last Chronicle of Barset, and he took 
an opportunity of observing that there was 
an end of Mrs. Proudie. Being asked 
‘why,’ he replied that he had been writing 
at his club, and that round the fireplace 
was gathered a group of young clergy- 
men. They were talking about Zhe Last 
Chronicle, and it was impossible for him to 
avoid hearing what they said. They spoke 
of the work in high praise, but they all 
agreed as to one point, that Mrs. Proudie 
was becoming an intolerable nuisance.” 
“What did you do?” Pollock asked. 
“Well,” Trollope replied, ‘I hesitated a 
good deal what to do. But finally I went 
up to them and said, ‘I could not help 
hearing what you said, and I am much 
obliged to you. Iam Anthony Trollope, 
and I’ll go home at once and kill Mrs. 
Proudie.’ ” 

A great deal might be said about the 
feelings of novelists as to the fate of their 
creations. A reader of Zhrough One Aa- 
ministration asked Mrs. Burnett how she 
could have made up her mind to kill 
Tredennis. “ Well,” she replied, ‘“‘ I wrote 
two conclusions. First I killed both, but 
that would not do, and there was nothing 
for it but to kill the soldier. It broke my 
heart, for I loved that man; but he had 
to die.” Which recalls what Charles 
Dickens said to Lady Blessington of Zhe 
Chimes: “ All my affections and passions 
got twined and knotted up in the story, 
and I became as haggard as a murderer 
long before I wrote the last words.” And 
when he had finished the story, he con- 
fessed that he had indulged in what women 
call a good cry. Anthony Trollope’s 
feelings could not have been seriously 
bound up in his characters, or he would 
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never have allowed those chattering 
youngsters at the club to have moved 
him homicidally against Mrs. Proudie. 


XLITI. 
THE THORNY PAIHS OF ART. 

There are few authors of distinction 
who have not, in the days of their novi- 
tiate, been repulsed where they should 
have met with encouraging appreciation ; 
scarcely a great book that has not, to 
begin with, been rejected by more than 
one eminent publisher. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to understand how Macmillans could | 
have rejected the novel which made the 
name of Stanley Weyman famous ; for 
these are the days when. publishers’ 
readers, editors, log-rollers, speculators 
in paper and print, are looking out for 
the new writer, the coming writer, the 
young writer, who may owe his success 
to their assistance, and the first-fruits 
of whose distinction are to be gathered 
by his discoverers. Established writers 
are left to their own cHtentele, to the pub- 
lishers who know them, to the magazines 
and newspapers that find a_ steady 
and permanent reward in their work ; 
it is the clever young woman, the 
unknown young man, the struggling 
genius they are all looking for—the 
needle in the bottle of hay. It is the 
same in America as in England. Over 
yonaer Mr. Howells, over here Mr. 
Andrew Lang are the chief hunters, 
and now and then they verily believe 
their search has been successful. This 
makes it all the more remarkable that 
Stanley Weyman should have slipped 
through the trawl-nets of publishers and 
editors, for the novel appeared in the 
English Illustrated Magazine, which was 
the property of Messrs. Macmillan. Their 
editor, Mr. Comyns-Carr, had accep- 
ted A Gentleman of France for the 
pages of that periodical. It ran along 
with other serials, and was mentioned 
in the ordinary way by monthly reviewers, 
but no editorial search-light fell upon 
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its pages, no professional critic or secret 
hunter after genius noted it. It had not, I 
suppose, made the fortune of the maga- 
zine, which would hurt it in the esti- 
mation of the counting-house ; though 
I have known more than one admirable 
story that has failed distinctly in this re- 
spect. It was a sad blow to Weyman that 
the publishers of the magazine in which his 
story had gone forth to the world did not 
think it good enough to be republished in 
volume form. Nor was their editor less 
chagrined, believing that he had fathered 
for them a really fine story ; and so the 
novel went on approval to Cassells, and 
everybody knows the rest. A Gentleman 
of France made money enough to pay a 
very large dividend on the business out- 
lay of Cassells. It was no mere current 
success. No sexual probiem was scanned 
in its pages, no young person’s curiosity 
was piqued by journalistic protests against 
its impropriety. It was a bright, honest, 
admirably written and_ entertaining 
romance; yet even after it had passed 
the severe ordeal of serial publication 
it went abegging for a publisher. 
There is one thing to be said for the 
literary gentlemen who select the manu- 
scripts which they think likely to be 
profitable to the philanthropic traders 
who deal in books and authors; they 
do not appear to encourage the cry 
of “Art for Art’s sake,” which is be- 
ginning to be heard in the land. We 
are taking many things from America 
just now, except the common-sense of our 
cousins. It seems that Mr. Howells is 
the author of the new gospel that men 
and women should not write for money— 
that Art should not be paid for. When 
a% man sets out to preach a new morality, 
we are apt to enquire how it is with him- 
self. Mr. Howells was the literary editor 
of Harper's Magazine, at a salary, it is 
said, of £2,000 a year, until he relin- 
quished the position for a betterone. He 
has received and is receiving very large 
sums for his books, and collects, for his 
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contributions to miscellaneous literature, 
a remuneration that is princely. Mr. 
Howells would be the last man in the 
world to say that his work is not art, and, 
as one of his admirers, I should em- 
phatically contradict even a publisher’s 
reader if he advanced such a proposi- 
tion. Then what is all this nonsense 
about unpaid art and feeless poets? 
The greatest poet of all time said the 
labourer was worthy of his hire, and He 
spoke of the apostles, who preached better 
and wrote better than any man of these 
days, not even excepting Mr. Howells. 
For a moment I wondered if this writing 
for the mere love of it, and Art for Art’s 
sake, was a new fad of the new school 
of authors so-called; but Mr. Zangwill, 
Mr. Jerome, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, and even Miss Marie Corelli, pride 
themselves on their business capacity, 
and it is the boast of one of London’s 
newest magazine editors that he has given 
Mr. Rudyard Kipiing his own terms for 
three short ‘ Barrack Room Ballads,” and 
the money is three hundred guineas. 
But, after all, what is that? Mr. “ Bill 
Nye,” the American humourist, at one 
time received from an American syndi- 
cate over #100 a week for a Sunday 
letter. No wonder Mr. Waldorf Astor 
with a light heart cabled to Sir Douglas 
Straight, “Secure Kipling at the terms 
named.” 

The disabilities of the literary life, the 
vicissitudes of books, the accidental su - 
cesses of authors, the element of chance 
that enters into the reward of letters, are 
continually receiving fresh and _ striking 
illustrations. ‘he newspapers and maga- 
zines are full of modern instances, not 
the least remarkable being incidents in 
the careers of Ian Maclaren, George Mere- 
dith, Hall Caine, Clark Russell, Olive 
Schreiner, Rider Haggard, and_ other 
writers of current literature; and who 
can forget the pathetic story of rejection 
and insult which Professor Herkomer 
suffered at the hands of an art publisher ? 
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ing Walt Whitman for the first time, I 
recalled Reade’s pantaloons and remem- 
bered the serio-comic reflection of Holl- 
ingshead. It was at the poet’s humble 
home, and ona bright sunny day. The 
general looseness of his apparel struck 
me, the limp ample pantaloons, the long 
grey abundant coat, the negligently-tied 
neckerchief. I was introduced by Whit- 
man’s generous friend Mr. Thomas Don- 
alison, who has recently written his 
biography. Mr. Donaldson is a collector 
of all kinds of curiosities, the chairs Presi- 
deats of the United States have sat in, 
the dishes they have used at dinner, and 
many more important and _ interesting 
mementos of the social and _ political 
world, not forgetting examples of natural 
marvels, and antiquarian relics; and if 
my instincts had been less reverent than 
they are, I could have found myself specu- 
lating on a not very remote future, when 
some other Donaldson might supplement 
the mummies of Egypt with notable 
American specimens. ‘There was a kind 
of admiring pride in the way in which Mr. 
Donaldson exhibited his famous friend to 
a certain famous Englishman, who was 
one of the company on the occasion of 
my visit. Whitman, from his gaunt, grey 
height, beamed mildly upon us and looked 
the picture of gentle amiability. There 
was not the slightest token, in his manner 
or appearance, of the egotism that crops 
up in his writings. He talked in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, of his work ; expressed 
great pleasure at its appreciation in Eng- 
land ; referred to the many kind messages 
he had received from over the sea; did 
not think he should do much more ; felt 
he was an old man physically, but was 
alive in his heart and brain. He spoke 
of Tennyson with a gentle enthusiasm, 
and said nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to pay the Laureate a visit. 
We sat on a seat outside his little house. 
It was in the Fall; the weather was fine 
and genial. ‘The old man seemed part of 
the rural picture. In his modest, quiet 
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manner, and the way he listened to others, 
he reminded me of Charles Reade. Ameri- 
cans who did not know him were always 
inclined to regard Charles Reade as over- 
bearing, noisy, masterful. Perhaps he 
was, now and then, when he had a pen in 
his hand ; but in conversation, at home 
or abroad, Charles Reade was singularly 
unostentatious. He was always anxious 
to learn ; liked to talk to experts on their 
own subjects ; in his own house was most 
gentle and sweet. 

The poet knew that his career was 
ended. It seemed as if he watched and 
waited, looking away, beyond his village 
to the horizon. I can see him now, sit- 
ting yonder, by the portals of his house, 
and feeling more than he could express. 
He has written words that burn and 
thoughts that breathe, and some that are 
of the earth, earthy, and of the dirt, dirty. 
If ever editor might be forgiven for send- 
ing forth an expurgated edition of a poet’s 
work, it would be in the case of Walt 
Whitman. He was “a child of Nature,” 
Sir Edwin Arnold claims; on which ac- 
count he had to have his way. He sat on 
the verge, as it were, when he talked to 
me of his admiring friends in England; 
and a year or two later he passed away. 
It were easy to imagine him on the even- 
ing of the day apostrophising himself in 
his own eloguent words :— 


‘* Now finale to the shore ; 

Now, land and life, farewell ; 

Now, Voyager, depart (much for thee is yet in 
store) ; 

Often enough hast thou adventured o'er the 
seas, 

Cautiously cruising, studying the charts, 

Duly again to port and hawser’s tie returning ; 

But now obey thy cherish’d secret wish, 

Embrace thy friends, leave all in order, 

To port and hawser’s tie no more returning, 

Depart upon thy endless cruise, Old Sailor.” 


Walt Whitman is compared by some of 
his admirers with Tennyson. They flat- 
tered the American poet, whether they 
thought him like Lord ‘ennyson morally, 
physically, or intellectually. Lord Tenny- 
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son’s muse is as pure as it is_ noble. 
Walt Whitman’s poems were interdicted 
by the State of Massachusetts. It goes 
without saying that Whitman is a poet. 
The two.men had striking and impressive 
heads, but they were not alike in counten- 
ance, they were not similar in physique. 
Both had high foreheads, both lank grey 
hair. Tennyson was not known for his 
prose writings. Whitman’s best book is 
probably his volume of letters and essays. 
Sir Edwin Arnold thought Whitman one 
of the handsomest men he ever saw, and 
regards him as one of the greatest of 
American writers. 

Mr. Donaldson himself is a celebrity. 
He is rich, has been in his time a bold 
and successful speculator. With a keen 
love of Art, and a curious taste for 
relics, he has ransacked the world to fill 
his private museum. He knows every- 
body worth knowing, and keeps a diary. 
It is said that he never goes to bed until 
he has posted up the day’s records, private 
and public. His ambition is to be the 
Pepys of the United States. He will leave 
his book asa legacy to posterity. ‘“Witha 
waggish twinkle in his blue eyes,” he is re- 
ported to have said to a Mew York World 
representative, as far back as 1884, “I don’t 
propose to have my Diary printed until I 
am dead; if I were to make it public while 
I live I am quite certain that I should not 
be alive very long afterwards.” Seeing that 
Mr. Donaldson has lived for years behind 
the scenes of political and journalistic life, 
and has been on intimate terms with the 
leading statesmen of Washington, his diary 
will no doubt contain some startling per- 
sonal revelations. Evidently a man of most 
kindly instincts, though a pronounced 
hater of shams and an active politician, 
Mr. Donaldson, of Philadelphia, may be 
siid to have played the part of Providence 
to the poet ; and in his biography of Whit- 
man gives an account of a useful gift that 
he was instrumental in providing at a 
time when Whitman found it difficult to 
walk. It was a horse and buggy. Mr. 
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Donaldson was at the window of the 
poet’s cottage when the subscription 
vehicle was driven to the door. ‘‘ How 
comfortable it looks,” Mr. Whitman ex- 
claimed of the carriage, not dreaming of 
itsownership. “Yes, it does look comfort- 
able ; it is yours,” said Mr. Donaldson. 
And then he drew out of his pocket a purse 
of'a hundred and fifty dollars, the unex- 
pended balance, and gave it to his old 
friend, who wept. ‘I left soon after,” 
says Mr. Donaldson, ‘but I heard that a 
buggy was seen speeding at a fearful rate 
through the town for a long time before 
dark, driven by a venerable man.” 

If English critics are divided in opinion 
upon the merits of Walt Whitman’s muse, 
he had no doubt that, while England was 
‘‘ among the greatest lands in political free- 
dom, or the idea of it, and in stalwart per- 
sonal character, the spirit of English litera- 
ture is not great, at least is not greatest” — 
and its products no models for American 
writers. ‘* With the exception of Shakes- 
peare, there is no first-class genius in that 
literature.” He was a young man when 
he wrote this, and could hardly have read 
enough to justify his predilection for “the 
literatures of Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany.” Whitman, however, is not 
alone among his countrymen in discount- 
ing the poetic and literary genius of the 
Old Country. The outcome of family 
jealousy, it implies no ill-will on the part 
of a native author who thinks America 
sufficiently advanced, not only to compare 
her literature with our own, but to dis- 
criminate between ours and that of Con- 
tinental nations. One gathers, from a 
note in Specimen Days, that Walt Whit- 
man found English literature tame and 
conventional, sombre and _passionless, 
lacking in the nude expressions of the 
emotions, heart-yearnings, plain thoughts 
in plain words, and so on. And yet there 
are books in the language that set what 
are called ‘‘the proprieties” at naught ; 
and if he had lived a few years longer 
Whitman might have seen Massachusetts 
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Any unsophisticated spectator of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s comedy of Zhe 
Bauble Shop would have been consider- 
ably bewildered if he could have con- 
tinued in his seat until the curtain, having 
gone down on the last act of the play, had 
risen ten minutes later on the one-act 
piece that followed. He had seen a 
chapter of the world’s romance accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones; but here was the 
reality—Mr. Charles Wyndham receiving 
his friends. The unsophisticated spectator 
had only just seen him as the disgraced 
leader of the Commons snatching from 
his troubles the solace of family recon- 
ciliation, when here he was himself the 
enterprising impressario, the actor-manager 
playing the part of the gracious host, 
entertaining real guests on the very stage 
which ten minutes previously had been 
his house in Piccadilly, not to mention 
also his private room at Westminster as 
leader of the House of Commons. And 
what an unusual and surprising company it 
would have been to the unsophisticated 
looker-on! He would have understood 
that Mr. Beerbohm Tree was giving new 
and startling life to the character of a 
romantic Jew in the days of ‘‘ Hypatia” ; 
yet hére he was on the Criterion stage to 
congratulate his fellow-actor on his suc- 
cess as Lord Clivebrooke in the most 
‘up-to-date ” of comedies. Mr. Lucy, 
too, from Zhe Daily News or Punch, or 
both, was here chatting with Mrs. G. A. 
Sala, who was telling him all about her 
husband’s latest experiences in Rome. 
Then there were the newly-married Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinloch Cooke complimenting 
the author of the play; and Miss and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., wondering how 
author and actors, on so smalla stage, could 
give the faintest idea of the working of a 
party fight at St. Stephen’s. The amazed 
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auditor would. also see Mr. Goschen 
chatting with the author of the newest 
novel, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
standing at the wing, as if waiting his cue 
to go on and transform the lively and 
informal gathering into a political demon- 
stration. There would not have been 
wanting materials for an outbreak, seeing 
that all sides were sufficiently represented 
to make things ‘“‘hum,” as they say in the 
States. There were County Councillors, 
Editors, Socialists, and Satirists; leavened, 
however, by the presence of ladies, in- 
cluding several titled dames, and Miss 
Mary Moore, the heroine of the play. 
And so the drama of real life passed 
off as agreeably as the counterfeit pre- 
sentment. By-and-bye, the unsophisti- 
cated auditor would be bowed out, the 
empty stalls draped in calico, and the 
house gradually emptied and left to the 
solitary tread of the night-watchman ; and 
there an end until the next performance, 
with the same actors as before for the 
mimicry of life, but with a general disper- 
sion of the other actors on life’s real 
stage: ‘Thus runs the-world away.” 
This excursion behind the footlights 
at the Criterion, an ordinary function 
of first nights nowadays, brings back to 
me the remembrance of, I believe, the 
first of these now familiar encroach- 
ments upon what should be a mysterious 
world of romance. It was certainly 
unique in my experience of the stage. 
The year was 1877, the month July, the 
waning of the season, when, however, 
artistic London was still in town. Strug- 
gling through a block of carriages and 
cabs in Wych Street, identified in fact 
and fiction as one of the landmarks in 
the extraordinary career of Jack Sheppard, 
I pull up at the insignificant portals but 
luxuriously appointed Olympic Theatre, 
then under the management of Mr. 
Henry Neville, and “ financed,” as we 
say in these latter days, by that generous 
patron of the stage, Lord Londesborough. 
I have an “ At Home ” card of invitation 
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to afternoon tea on the stage from the 
acting-manager, Mr. George Coleman. 
They were quite a family party in those 
days, the personnel of the famous little 
Wych Street house. It is five o’clock, The 
hall of the theatre is lighted. I lead the 
lady on my arm through a narrow way, 
past the stalls, behind private boxes, © 
and presently emerge upon the stage 
among an animated crowd of well- 
dressed and interesting people. The 
drop-curtain is down, shutting off 
the gloom of the empty audi- 
torium, and the stage has been 
converted, for the nonce, into 
a handsome salon, while the 
green-room beyond is set apart 
for refreshments. This sade a 
manger is prettily de- 
corated. The tea and 
coffee are delicious, 
the champagne - cup 
calculated to quicken 
the appreciative fa- 
culties, and there is 
chicken salad almost 
as good as they make 
it in America, where 
it is a national dish. 
The great managers 
of the London thea- 
tres had not yet been 
twitted with sinister 
and traitorous de- 
signs upon inoffen- 
sive critics. One had 
not yet heard of the 
insidious influences 
of chicken and cham. 
pagne. We have become much more so- 
phisticated within the last twenty years. 
On this pleasant afternoon of a long 
past July there is a grand piano on the 
stage; and Mrs: Edna Hall, a handsome 
and popular young lady whom I met only 
a year or two ago in Boston (U.S.), is 
singing as we enter, to be graciously 
received by our smiling host. Mr. George 
Coleman, the pink of courtesy. who is 
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guarding the entrance to the stage that 
new-comers may not interfere with the 
music, as they push their way through the 
outer corridors. Miss Fanny Davenport, 
of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
is presently the centre of a group of 
admirers—a very beautiful woman, her 
simple toilette of black silk 
and cashmere being an ad- 
mirable foil to the ample and 
robust charms of a genial 
personality. Miss Davenport, 
they say, left New York in a 
veritable shower of tributary 
roses, and found her state- 
room on the steamer 
a perfect bower. 
Lady Perkins is here, 
and having an en- 
counter of wit with 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
and the ever young 
and gallant Planché, 
Somerset Herald, 
dramatist, poet, and 
everybody’s friend. 
Miss Braddon and 
her husbandand pub- 


Miss Fanny Davenport. 


lisher are asking Miss Davenport, who has 
by general consent been elected the special 
guest of the day, to Lichfield House, 
which on summer Sundays was the ren- 
dezvous of the choicest spirits of Upper 
Bohemia. Then the talk is interrupted 
by Miss Philp, who sings her popular 
setting of Kinglake’s lovely words, ‘‘When 
all the World was Young,” accompanied 
on the piano by Ir. Pittman. Presently, 
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Mrs. Seymour arrives, and is_ besieged 
with questious about Charles Reade, 
whom she has left at Margate in rather 
poor health. But he is much better, and 
so we all breathe freely once more. Mr. 
F. C. Broughton, a somewhat dilettanti 
young journalist (who died not long since 
on his way to Australia, whither he had 
been ordered for the benefit of his health), 
finds plenty of entertainment in devoting 
himself to the little girlish eccentricities 
of the youngest actress on the stage. It 
was well-known to his friends that Brough- 
ton was despairingly in love with Miss 
Lydia Foote, who being “ married to her 
Art ” did not see her way to take another 
partner. One may mention this detail 
of two lives, now that both are gone 
where there is no giving or taking in 
marriage. It was a pathetic circumstance 
in Broughton’s career, this disappoint- 
ment ; he never got the better of it. He 
was young, had a sentimental feeling for 
the Arts, a pretty gift of rhyming, and 
thought all the world of Fleet Street. 
His friends loved him the more that 
they knew his secret. He was one of 
those amiable, soft-hearted little fellows 
to whom everybody wants to be kind. 
He was a shrewd and honest critic, as 
the old files of Zhe Hornet can testify, 
but you always knew pretty well what he 
would say about Lydia Foote. He never 
understood that his friends were cognizant 
of his disappointment, nor, I think, did he 
again approach the charming actress with 
matrimonial views, after he quite realised 
that she had “ married her Art.” After 
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all, Art, money, success, fame, are tran- 
sitory substitutes for the honest partner- 
ship ofa pure and unselfish love ; it is the 
best incentive to work, and the safest 
alliance against ill-fortune. This is more 
or less a heresy, I believe, in the estima- 
tion of the new philosophy ; but it will 
wash, and the new philosophy is beyond 
the most cleansing of soaps. 

It is in the nature and form of these 
‘ revelations” that one should be discur- 
sive ; and all this time I have left Mr. 
Henry Neville reciting a ballad touching 
the untimely demise of Little Ned, or 
some other wonderful phenomenon. He 
gives out the lines as if they were of 
Shakesperian value, and you begin to 
think the ballad is really poetic. Henry 
Neville was in the heyday of his powers 
at that time, a romantic actor with all the 
best traditions of the old school judiciously 
filtered through his own intelligence, and 
converted to artistic purpose. Handsome, 
with a natural grace of manner, Neville 
was one of the most earnest and con- 
vincing actors of his day, and “even 
now,” to quote an expert in the art, ‘‘while 
he can give our best actors points, he could 
look as young as some of the youngest, 
and make love with an assumption of 
passion that would put them to shame, 
with their fears of betng natural and 
human and the impossibility of being 
one or the other.” He did not mention 
names; neither do I. We all know 


that we have a few promising young 
men on the stage, and we ‘‘hope for the 
best.” 
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AN EXPRESS TRAIN. 


BY ZORIN. 


(SPECIALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN FOR “THE IDLER” BY NADINE 
YARINTZOFF.) 


tt NE day I happened 
to be strolling about 
the goods station in 
Moscow. Wishing 
to light my cigarette, I asked one of 
the signalmen for a match. When he 
had complied with my request we had 
a little chat tozether, upon which he 
showed me a manuscript he had just 
found on the rails. Glancing through it 
I noticed that it contained a rather pe- 
culiar story. Giving the man a tip, I 
became the possessor of it. Here are the 
contents. 





I shall never forget that night! Not 
mentioning that the moments I lived 
through seemed to me an eternity, but the 
event itself was so extraordinary that even 
now it seems to me incredible. Latterly, 
having spent most of my time in railway 
carriages, and having read everything that 
is sold at the stations, I had mever come 
across anything more striking, even among 
the translations from the French. In leisure 
moments I myself thought to make use of 
it in writing a story. I had even visions of 
thrilling titles for it, such as “‘Oh, Night of 
Torments!” or ‘In the Jaws of Death.” 
But of that later; now I will simply put 
down the facts in my diary. Of course, it 
is only for myself, as I shouldn't like to 
appear in print in the part that I played in 
this adventure. But then I need only 
replace myself by a fictitious personage. 
Now I shall write everything down as it is 
fresh in my memory. 

I hired a post-coach at 10 o'clock at 
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night from the hotel “Green Snake” in 
the town R—W— to fly to the small station 
of the K—— line. I say “ fly” because 
in reality I should have left half an hour 
earlier. But, having successfully defended 
a cashier who had robbed a bank, I was 
so triumphant that it was pleasant for 
me to remain as long as possible in the 
company of the witnesses of my success. 

Besides, I had to settle accounts with my 
client, to whom my debating talents cost 
about 15,000 roubles. Thisdefence was in- 
deed a brilliant one: the cheque had been 
forged by my client’s own hand, and yet, 
thanks to me, his sentence was ‘“ Not 
Guilty.” To tell the truth, congratulations 
were wired to me from Moscow and Peters- 
burg from all the celebrated barristers. 

But I am wandering from my subject. 

I was in a great hurry, because the next 
morning I had a very agreeable case in 
hand. I was invited by a stupid old lady 
to help her to get her inheritance. It 
belonged to her indisputably, but she 
imagined that, being a helpless female and 
an orphan, she would be cheated out of 
it by the law. She was to receive 300,000 
roubles, and the crumbs that were to fall to 
my lot would amount to 45,000 roubles. 

The night was pitch dark. The rumbling 
of thunder was heard in the distance. The 
steppe appeared endless, ht up now and 
again by flashes of lightning. 

The storm grew stronger every minute. 
Heavy drops of rain fell down,and the cold 
wind howled over the dark, vast steppe. 
But I felt neither cold nor wind, nor the 
jolting of the carriage on the rough road. 
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Only one idea was present to me, that of 
the nice sum of 45,000 roubles which I was 
toreceive. ‘May the fools have luck, that 
we wise men may profit by it!” thought 
I in a philosophical mgood. Of course, I 
should not receive this nice sum for 
nothing, but my ‘labour would be com- 
paratively light, wanting no particular skill, 
and even no violation of conscience. And, 
in fact, what is conscience? ‘‘Swim who 
can swim,” says Francis in Schiller’s 
Robbers, “and who can’t must drown!” 
That 1s the whole sense of life. 

Well, once I had acause! The theft 
was evident, the proofs were convincing ; 
I prolonged for three days this harassing 
trial, I had to sweat, to use every artifice 
to confound. the witnesses, to distort facts. 
Once or twice I heard some remarks made 
among the public behind me. ‘“ Well, he 
even beats the defendant hollow.” But 
those expressions may have meant praise. 
Notwithstanding all that, I won the 
cause. 

At length there gleamed in the distance 
the longed-for lights of the station. In 
less than twenty minutes the train was to 
start. I promised the man a tip and we 
arrived in the nick of time. I took my 
ticket, dnd was just able to jump into the 
nearest first-class carriage when the train 
started. 

The carriage was empty but fer one 
person who sat in a dark corner, wrapped 
up in a plaid; he had a wide-brimmed 
hat pushed over his eyes so as to hide his 
face completely. I thought my fellow- 
traveller was asleep ; so, not liking to dis- 
turb him, I carefully removed my water- 
proof and coat, took out of my portman- 
teau my soft travelling fur-coat and wrap- 
ping myself comfortably in it. I stretched 
my limbs out on the velvet cushions, 
feeling it a treat to be able to do so after 
my thirty-versts drive in the post-coach. 

“So now,” thought I, ‘my savings 
would soon amount to 200,000 roubles 
which would be more than sufficient for a 
single man. I would throw up the law 
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and settle down with some delightful 
being—or, better, with several delightful 
beings—in the country, in a nice out-of- 
the-way place, and only visit the capital 
now and then on_ festival occasions, 
public dinner-parties, exhibitions, and so 
on; and, having made my brilliant 
speeches, retire to my cosy nest furnished 
also with a good cook and all other com- 
forts of life. And there all the celebrities 
would visit me as the famous hermit. 
How I should be talked about ! 

‘“‘Suppose I do that besides.” I had 
heard of the birth of a baby-elephant at 
the Zoological Gardens in Moscow; I 
might buy it. I had read somewhere, the 
trunk of an elephant makes a most dainty 
dish. ‘‘ Well, to serve it up at one of my 
dinner-parties—why, this would be known 
all over Europe!” 

Here my thoughts became confused 
and I began to fall asleep with pleasant 
dreams. But a sharp noise proceeding 
from the corner where sat my fellow- 
traveller awoke me. 

The stranger was standing at full length 
in his place, reaching almost to the ceiling 
of the car. His hat was off, and he was 
staring at me with his large black eyes, 
which gleamed strangely in the flickering 
light of the lamps covered with thin green 
silk. Though the light was dim I could 
still distinguish his appearance. He 
wore a Russian national dress: a black 
velvet coat without sleeves, wide trousers 
of the same material stuffed into his high 
hunting-boots, with spurs, and a bright-red 
silk shirt, girt with a silver belt. Not- 
withstanding his athletic figure, his face, 
with coarse big features, was of a sickly, 
sallow complexion, framed by thick, shaggy 
black hair and beard. 

This figure suddenly appearing before 
me and staring at me at once drove all 
sleep from me. For the space of five 
minutes, if not more, not moving a 
muscle and not uttering a sound, the 
mysterious stranger measured me with 
his large sparkling eyes, while I remained 
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like one turned to stone, and could not 
pronounce a word. 

Then he turned away from me, seemed 
to consider something for a few seconds, 
and, bending over the corner of his seat, 
pulled out a pretty thick string about two 
yards long, approached the light, and _ be- 
gan to make a loop. 

‘“‘He is simply going to tie up his 
things,” thought I, and I imagined God 
knows what. This last combination 
quieted me, I turned to the wall and 
shut my eyes. 

But my imagination was aroused. I 
remembered—I don’t know why—an in- 
cident which had happened a few years 
ago on a Prussian or Austrian line, when 
a rich German had been strangled in the 
train by a man, robbed, and his body 
thrown out of the window while the train 
was going at full speed. ‘‘ What if this 
man should do the same to me?” flashed 
across my mind, and again I felt the 
dreadful eyes looking at me. 

And really, when I turned to the man 
he was standing in the middle of the car 
in his crimson shirt, his sleeves tucked 
up to his elbows, holding in his muscular 
hands the string with the ready-made loop 
and looking fixedly at me. His whole 
appearance was that of a hangman. My 
flesh began to creep. 

The sudden whistle of the engine and 
the lights which flickered on the windows 
showed me that we were passing a small 
station and it wanted about twenty 
minutes to the next large one. 

“Pooh!” thought I. “In my bag I 
have a loaded pistol, I must take it 
out.” 7 

I slowly rose from my seat, pulled down 
the bag from the net, and—to hide my 
real motives—took out first a handker- 
chief, blew my nose, then a little box with 
castor-oil pills, mechanically swallowed 
several, and then hiding the pistol in 
the sleeve of my dressing-gown, trans- 
ferred it quickly to my pocket. 

“Well, now [am a match even for you, 
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monster,” thought I, ‘‘ but, by Jove, what 
possessed me to swallow that dreadful 
stuff ? ” 

Meanwhile the stranger continued to 
stare at me and seemed to follow not only 
my movements but also my thoughts. 
The train rushed on at full speed. The 
rain beat against the windows and through 
the rumbling of the train one heard the 
confused sound of the howling wind and 
thunder. All the elements seemed to 
harmonise with my fears. 

To drive away all my dreadful visions, . 
I determined to break the heavy silence 
and asked: 

“Are you going far?” 

“ToK ” was the abrupt and blunt 
answer. 

‘On business ?” 

“On business, and a very important 
one,” answered he, laying a peculiar stress 
on his last words. 

“ May I know what it is ?” 

“You will instantly know it!” Here he 
broke into a loud, wild laugh. This laugh 
alone showed me that I had to deal not 
with a robber but worse—with a mad- 
man. The awful truth arose before me 
and instinctively I clutched the pistol. 
But the maniac noticed my movement. 

‘What are you pulling out there? <A 
dagger or an explosive shell? Show it, you 
damned anarchist!” screamed he, with 
his thundering voice and approaching 
me. I had already cocked my pistol and 
was about to fire, when the giant instan- 
taneously tore it out of my hand, threw it 
into the opposite corner of the car and 
said : : 

‘No, not a dagger nor dynamite, but 
simply a pipe, You are not an anarchist 
then, but what are you ?” 

“T_T am a barrister from Moscow,” 
and I stammered out my name. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. K-——! Now I remember, 
I have heard about.you. It 1s you who 
danced on the dining-table before the 
Prince of Moldavia! It was you who 
cut down the palms in the conservatory of 
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the celebrated eating-house in Moscow! 
It was you who bought the learned pig 
from the circus and ate it for lunch with 
your friends !” 

“But for goodness’ sake! why heap 
everything on me? The palms were cut 
not at all by me, but by the editor of 
Russian Life, and that in a state of intoxi- 
cation. And the learned pig was eaten 
at the ‘Hermitage,’ by the merchant 
Tolstosumof and his party. The bar- 
risters had nothing to do with that, it was 
Tolstosumoff’s own idea.”. 

“Well, well, that’s all the same,” in- 
terrupted the maniac, “you are all of the 
same stem. I have read your speeches. 
They are pretty bold! You flay your 
clients nicely, but they are worthy of it. 
All are knaves or fools! You are a 
dreadful liar, but no matter ; you will do 
for my work.” 

‘The last words the madma 1 pronounced 
rather good-naturedly, which raised my 
courage, though I had a creepy feeling 
about remaining alone with him. I looked 
at the watch. Yet twelve minutes to the 
station. 

Meanwhile the maniac sat down on the 
sofa and seriously occupied himself with 
the rope, first inspecting it attentively, 
then stretching it across his knee as _ if 
trying its sulidity. With every movement 
his strong muscles projected sharply on 
his bare, hairy arms. He was so deeply 
engaged that he did not notice my attempt 
to open the window. But the latter was 
swollen, and would not yield to my efforts. 
The maniac continued his experiments, 
and seemed completely to have forgotten 
my existence. I should have left him in 
peace, and most likely he would have 
fidgeted with his rope till our arrival at the 
station ; but I don't know what possessed 
me to ask him : 

“What business takes you to K——?” 

“What business ?” repeated he, with a 
start. “You don't know then, who I am ? 
Well, ['m the great inventor of the new 
method of hanging!” 
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He uttered this in an important, trium- 
plant voice, and rose from his seat. 

“Then that’s what you have the rope 
for—to hang me!” was the thought that 
flashed across my mind. I felt terrified, 
and the cold ran down my back. I jumped 
on to my feet and clutched the handle of 
the door, intending to run into the next 
carriage and call for help or pull at the 
signal rope. But at that very moment I| 
felt the bones of my hand cracking in the 
madman’s iron grasp, which mad: me cry 
out with unbearable pain. 

‘“ S:op ! shouted the monster, and threw 
me like a ball into the opposite corner. 
“ Listen?” he went on, “I am the great 
inventor of the newest method of hanging. 
‘To-morrow I must give the first trial of it 
before numerous spectators, and to be 
sure of success I will try it on you first. 
This brilliant idea struck me as you 
entered the carriage, and I am surprised 
that I did not execute it before. Now—b:2 


ready.” 
“What do youmean? Why? To be 
hanged? For what? And besides you 


cannot try an experiment here in the dark. 
Wouldn't to-morrow be better? I am 
also going to K——, and I can't escape 
you,” stammered I, trying to get out of 
this dreadful affair. 

“No, no! This very moment. In this 
carriage, and by this rope.. Well, turn 
round.” 

With these words the giant caught hold 
of my travelling fur-coat with one hand and 
carried me over to the centre of the car. 
It was useless to struggle with his enormous 
force. I fell on my knees. 

As the madman lifted me from the 
ground my watch fell out of my waistcoat 
pocket, and, hanging by the chain, twirled 
in the air. “Is it possible,” thought I, 
‘that I shall hang and twirl in the same 
way under this ventilator, across which 
this awful man has already thrown 
the loop?” I glanced at the watch. 
Yet cight minutes to the station. But 
eight minutes in my helpless condition 
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seemed a whole eternity. ‘The feeling of 
self-defence made my brains work hard, 
and I called out in despair : 

“But I am a Christian! Let me at 
least confess my sins to a clergyman.” 

“What is true, is true. But you don't 
want any clergyman at all. Youcancon- 
fess inwardly, or, still better, confess to 
me; being the Great Hangman I have the 
right to absolve you.” 

“But how will you do that?” mut- 
tered I. 

‘* Answer my questions.” 

I listened. 

‘You are a barrister ?” 

“Yes,” answered I, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, but rejoicing at the circum- 
Stance that this improvised confession 
would take some time. 

‘“Then you are a liar and deceiver ?” 

‘¢ Like all other barristers,” muttered I 
through my teeth, shrinking into myself. 
To tell the truth, I presented a ridiculous 
and miserable appearance, and to com- 
plete my misery the castor-oil, swallowed 
by me the deuce knows what for, began 
to work and caused unbearable spasms in 
my stomach. 

“‘ Have you cheated your clients ?” 

‘** No, I never did that. I aman honest 
man.” 

“Ha, ha! A barrister and an honest 
man! And you say that at confession ? 
Well, goon. Have you justified rogues ? ” 

‘““No—that’s to say, yes. But it is the 
sacred duty of a barrister to seek for ex- 
tenuating circumstances, as that of the 
attorney’s on the contrary is to-——” 

“You lie!” cried he, interrupting me 
again. ‘Goon. Have you bribed false 
witnesses ? ” 

“No, the clients do it themselves when 
their interests— —?” 

“The clients themselves ! ” he broke in 
sarcastically. “Well, [lkethat. Have you 
obtained money on false documents ?” 





“Oh, no. That’s to say I forged no 
wills. I made use of such as were put 


before me.” 
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“Well, that is nice! Go on. Have 
you ever hired Jews to sneak about?” 

“Why Jews? One can get women to 
do that.” 

‘Qh, then it is you who teach Russian 
women dirty Jewish tricks. You should 
be hanged five times over ! . Well, 
now let us make up the balance: how 
much do you cost Moscow ? ” 

“IT? TI don’t understand.” 

“Don’t pretend. How large is your 
income ?” 

‘“‘ About a hundred thousand,” lied I, 
without blinking with one eye. 

“That’s too much. Then ten rogues 
like you cost the town a whole million, 
and ten such ropes only one rouble.” 

‘* But—but I myself give Moscow 4 

‘Well, what do you give?” 

“I—I defend people and causes,” said 
I trying to draw out every word. 

“All nonsense!” exclaimed the mad- 
man wildly. ‘You distorted truth, you 
laughed at conscience, you sold the inno- 
cent for gold, you sowed temptation and 
wickedness among society !” 

All these general accusations against 





- barristers the madman pronounced in 


high-sounding phrases, of which I only 
remember the sense. I glanced at my 
watch ; yet six minutes to the station ! 

“Well,” continued he, changing his 
tone into a usual one, ‘‘you will be 
hanged directly, and I shall rid Moscow 
of a useless parasite and an expensive 
tax.” 

“Give me time at least to write my 
will! I have a wife, children, relatives,” 
pleaded J, catching hold of this thought 
as of a straw. 

“Very well,” agreed my hangman. 

Here I thought I would drag out the 
writing of the will until our arrival-at the 
station. But, standing on my knees, I 
noticed my pistol lying in the opposite 
corner of the sofa. Getting on to my feet, 
I wanted to reach it, but the madman 
pushed me back : 

“Vou are looking for writing materials ! 
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‘No, you dare not,” said the madman, 
“it is bad for the health.” This would have 
provoked a laugh, but I wasn’t in a laugh- 
ing mood then. 

‘This is unjust!” protested I, quite 
seriously. ‘The custom of fulfilling the 
last wish of the condemned is kept up by 
all nations, even by the savages.” 

But, not paying me the least attention, 
the maniac continued, “ You will be the 
first to hang by this rope after the new 
method, first with your feet downwards, 
but then I shall pull them up immediately 
and tie your toes to the rope stretched out 
horizontally. So you won’t swing about 
in the air like the poor fellows that are 
hanged in the usual manner, but you will 
look like a soaring griffon! Now, you 
understand? Can you imagine what a 
splendid picture that will make?” 

With these words my unhappy body was 
again in the iron grasp of the monster. 
He lifted me to the rope that hung from 
the ventilator, and was about to put the 
loop over my head. 

“Stop!” cried I, desperately, writhing 
with my whole body from a sudden seizure 
of spasms in my stomach. ‘The r-rope 
is too l-long! . . How shall I hang 
by—by it?” 

‘You will hang by pulling up your legs ; 
I shall stretch them out for you at the 
proper moment.” 

Here I involuntarily screwed up one 
leg—but, glancing through the window, I 
perceived the outbuildings of the station. 

“You know, the rope doesn’t seem to 
be well attached to the top,” said IJ, in a 
firmer voice, , 

“Not well attached?” laughed the 
madman, trying it with both hands, 

Here, screwing up all my courage and 
making use of the moment when his eyes 
were fixed on the upper knot, I, as quick 
as lightning, threw the loop off my head on 
to his, opened the door, and jumped out 
on to the rails, straight into a dirty hole 
filled with damp coals, 
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The train was going quite slowly, and 
therefore I escaped with a few bruises only. 
But what were those small misfortunes 
compared to the dreadful torture I had 
just gone through! I jumped on to my 
feet and ran wildly to the station, reach- 
ing it a few seconds before the train. 
My wet and grimy appearance raised 
shouts of laughter among the waiters, as 
I ran past them straight into the gentle- 
men’s dressing-room. 

But soon my dreadful adventure was 
made known, and I became the subject 
of universal curiosity and sympathy. In 
fact, I obtained that night three new 
clients, one of them being a pretty, rich, 
young lady. Their causes promised to be 
very profitable, and the young lady’s was 
particularly a hopeful one, being a suit of 
divorce, 

A few minutes later, while I was yet in 
the dressing-room, two policemen and 
eight porters dragged my fellow-traveller 
bound hand and foot into the waiting- 
room. 

He turned out to be the rich owner of 
an estate in R , who had gone mad 
on the idea of inventing new modes of 
punishment. He was kept generally 
under strict control at home, which was a 
few miles off from the station. But onthe 
evening of my departure from R he 
escaped from his keepers, ran straight to 
the station, jumped into the same 
carriage as I, and all but hanged me. 

* * * #* * 

At the end of the manuscript were 
written in a totally different handwriting 
the following lines : 

“T know Mr K well, and it is a 
pity he didn’t drive ten minutes longer 
with the madman, As for his intention 
to work out this episode for publication, 
I don’t think anyone would gain by that, 
except, perhaps, he himself, while the 
moral would be lost, I shall certainly 
try to have it published as it is through 
a friendly journalist. 
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and energy. This man—the destined conqueror 
of Delhi—seemed to send before him a mental 
wave of strength and purpose, generated in the 
stern depths of his own heart, sweeping out over 
all who followed him, who came nigh unto him, 
the genius of command . . And suddenly 
men began to whisper to each other, as they 
looked across the valley towards the domes and 
minarets of the impregnable stronghold with a 
new interest—with a queer longing look of wonder 
in their weary eyes.” 


No wonder that his coming created a 
sensation, for even Wilson, the best of the 
commanders before Delhi (who could 
_ attend to the safety and comfort of his 
troops), was too worn out to have a spark 
of audacity. 

‘* Nicholson had ‘ pushed on’ with all speed, 
and when within three or four marches of Delhi 
had, on a second request of General Wilson, 
ridden ahead of his force to consult with him, and 
all unknown, except to the old Punjabis, had 
appeared on a sudden, in the middle of the camp, 
of which he was so soon to become a ruling spirit. 
His cold, reserved bearing, his apparent haughti- 
ness, and the circumstances attending his appoint- 
ment, caused many of the older officers at first to 
look askance at him. The ‘ Autocrat of all the 
Russias,’ as he used to be called by his Panjabi 
friends, generally cither took men by storm, at 
first sight, by his noble bearing, or he alienated 
them seriously. On the following day he returned 
to his force, having taken the measure, as he 
thought, of the military position, and of the chief 
military authorities,” 


On the 14th August he rode into camp 
at the head of his army, and ten days after- 
wards he justified the prophecies of his 
friends, winning over all his enviers, except 
Wilson, by the first victory won at Delhi. 

Lord Roberts’ brilliant description of the 
Battle of Najafgarh, though terse, is too 
long to quote. Information reached the 
rebels that the heavy siege-train which 
would give the English the only chance 
of capturing the city was on its way to 
Delhi insufficiently guarded; so they sent 
out a formidable force, the Necmuch and 
Bareilly Brigades, to intercept them. 
Nicholson heard of this and determined 
to intercept the interceptors. 
off at daybreak on the 25th, with sixteen 
hundred infantry, four hundred and fifty 


He started 
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cavalry, and sixteen horse-artillery guns. 
The march was appalling, the rain fell in 
torrents, and the first ninz miles lay 
through a couple of swamps, in which 
the artillery horses were often up to their 
shoulders in slush. Another commander 
would have turned back, but Nicholson 
did not know what turning back meant. 
The insurgents were, he heard, posted 
twelve miles farther on at Najafgarh ; he 
reached them at 4 p.m., found them in 
a strongly entrenched position nearly a 
couple of miles long, consisting of an old 
serait in which they had mounted four 
guns, with a strongly fortified village on 
each side, while round their right and 
rear lay a huge drainage-cut, crossed only 
by a bridge in their rear. With customary 
audacity, advancing by a side road, he 
crossed the breast-high waters under a 
tremendous fire, stormed the seraz, and 
changing front to the left swept right 
down their lineand tookthe bridge. Before 
the assault he addressed his infantry : 

““Men of the 64st, remember what Sir Colin 
Campbell said at Chilianwala, and you have heard 
that he said the same to his gallant Highland 
Brigade at the Alma. I have the same request to 
make of you and the men of the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers. Hold your fire until within twenty or 
thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the seraz 
is yours.” 

The rebels fled, utterly routed, with the 
loss of eight hundred men and all their 
artillery, thirteen guns, whilst Nicholson 
lost only two officers and twenty-three 
men killed, two officers and sixty-eight 
men wounded. ‘The siege-train was 
saved, and Nicholson was all anxiety to 
go on and destroy the Bareilly Brigade. 
He had only come up with the Neemuch 
Brigade. But he had received no in- 
formation as to their whereabouts, and 
long as Wilson had been before Delhi, no 
one but Nicholson had recetved any 
reliable information at all. Even after 
the siege-train arrived, the vacillating 
Wilson thought it impossiole to attack 
Delhi until he received large reinforce- 
ments from the south, and he would not 
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order to obtain complete comfort and 
rest, he had only to dart out a forked, 
threatening tongue to reassure all who 
chose to bother him that as soon as he 
was on his legs again it would go badly 
for them. 

The sun had almost disappeared as the 
‘quick ears of the Elephant King detected 
an unusual rustle in the tree overhead, 
whilst a huge night-owl was observed to 
stretch out its wings and sail away over 
the pool, at the same time dismally 
screeching as if in warning of a coming 
danger. | 

On glancing up Walla-Walla was just in 
time to receive a whole volley of yams on 
the pupil of his right eyeball, which was 
immediately followed by peal upon peal 
of insane laughter from a crowd of mon- 
keys grouped above, at the prolonged 
stentorian oath which their innocent little 
joke had produced. 

Walla-Walla was not in a mood to be 
trifled with, so that no more inopportune 
a moment could have well been chosen by 
the monkeys. With a huge yawn he got 
reluctantly up from his mud-cushion, leav- 
ing the imprint of a young earthquake 
where he had so comfortably lain, blinked 
his eye with the pain occasioned by its 
contact with the yams, stretched out his 
left hind leg to its full extent, threw his 
trunk over his head, yawned once more 
with his ears well back, and finally turned 
round to the trce from whence he had 
been assaulted. 

He was not really a bad-tempered 
elephant, Walla-Walla, though a trifle 
hasty, nor was he coward enough to 
make a great fuss over a hit on the eye, 
but the gravity of the offence was such as 
to demand instant and satisfactory retri- 
bution, for what, he argued to hims If, 
would be said of forest rules if he, the 
king, was to be insulted at every corner ? 

The tree in question was a good stout 
magnolia of about two feet in diameter 
at the foot, not, he knew, too big for him 
to wrestle with, though he doubted greatly 
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if he could do more than shake it. The 
monkeys, on the other hand, were abso- 
lutely confident in the stoutness of the 
tree, and were already chuckling over 
what they knew must be the result. If 
they could be shaken off, thought they, 
or the tree knocked down, well, there 
was something very wrong with the 
works, 

This gave them confidence, and—as is 
usual with confidence in the weaker side 
against the stronger—cheek and impu- 
dence. | 

“Tsay! Allright! Come on!” cried 
they in imitation of the elephant tongue, 
a few stray words of which they had 
previously picked up. 

“T say, all right, my boys; I'll teach 
you to ‘come on,’” said Walla-Walla, 
“and ‘come down’ too if you are not 
very careful.” In another moment he 
was shaking vigorously at the foot of the 
magnolia, but nought but the leaves fell. 
Shake all he could, he was not able to 
bring them down, nor the tree. Dis- 
gusted at his own failure, and tired of the 
insults showered upon him, he was just 
on the point of giving it up as a bad job, 
and of leaving with an oath of future 
vengeance, when his youngest son, Ulla- 
galala, appeared upon the scene. 

At this sudden turn of events a wild 
shriek went up from the monkeys, who 
had hitherto been in the best of spirits, 
seated in a cluster on the end of a good 
stout branch far away out of reach. 

With the help of Ullagalala, it was the 
work of a moment to bend over the tree 
and break off the branch which held the 
chattering idiots, now yelling for mercy 
in their own tongue, not a word of which 
Walla-Walla understood. 

A very little later Walla-Walla was 
placidly thrashing the waters of the pool 
close by with the top of the magnolia, 
and many was the monkey that had to 
swim to the opposite shore with a sad, sore 
body, and the evil knowledge that a lurk- 
ing crocod'le or a stray hippopotamus 
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might at any moment take a hungry fancy 
to his swift side-stroke. 

Ullagalala stood on the bank immensely 
amused. A fine sleek specimen was he, 
with shiny coat and well-set ears, tall for 
a youth, but not, as he knew himself, un- 
gainly or awkward like his elder brothers. 
He was his mother’s pet. Neither were 
the forest damsels few who had listened 
for his majestic treau, or striven to catch 
his princely eye. Walla-Walla, too, was 
justly proud of him, for was he not the 
child of his old age, lithe of limb, fair to 
look upon, quick to learn, and of delicate 
mould, having only the weight, perhaps, 
of sixteen bullocks. 

But now, as Walla-Walla casually threw 
a few refreshing squirts over his own back 
before leaving the pool, and strolled out 
to dry in the light of the moon, the merry 
twinkle was seen to depart from the eye 
of Ullagalala, while tears like liquid foot- 
balls fell fast to the ground, even as the 
waters of a small river. 

‘What's up, my son? What ails my 
pretty last-born?” asked Walla-Walla, in 
surprise. ‘‘Is there not sufficient mois- 
ture upon my realms that you must in- 
crease it thus? Speak, my son! Iam 
not angry with you.” 

‘* M—M—other’s dead!” faltered Ulla- 
galala, with great difficulty getting out the 
words. 

‘* Nay,’ lie not to me, lest I spit you 
with my tusk. It cannot be,” said the 
astonished and infuriated father. 

“ Unfortunately it is so,” added his son, 
still weeping copiously. 

‘‘Then who has done this deed, my 
son? Can it be that she has died of the 
sting of the bright beetle ? ” 

“Tt is so.” 

‘*Then let us mourn, my son.” 

At this Walla-Walla and Ullagalala 
drove their tusks into the earth and knelt 
upon their trunks, mingling their tears 
together and loudly moaning in such a 
manner as to cause a confusion among the 
trees, through its likeness to thestrong wind, 
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so that they bent all ways, not knowing in 
which direction they were intended to 
blow. Then when the tears grew scarce, 
for it is not easy to cry for ever, the ele- 
phants pressed harder with their knees 
upon their trunks till the tears bulged forth 
again. And such was the noise of their 
mourning that no other animals went 
down to the pool to drink that night, for 
they were afraid. 

After a while Walla-Walla arose. ‘Where 
lies your mother?” he asked, sadly. 

“Yonder,” replied Ullagalala, pointing 
with his trunk to the opposite side of the 
pool, and bursting afresh into tears at the 
thought. 

‘Dry up, my son,” said Walla-Walla, 
“the time for mourning is now over. 
When the flower is dead it is useless to 
water longer.” 

‘Let it be so, dad.” 

‘“‘ And now, my son, tell me,” resumed 
the King of Elephants. ‘ What think you 
of this pest? Were you present at your 
mother’s death ?” 

““T was.” 

‘“‘'Then how came she to be stung and 
not yourself? Did you not fight for 
her ?” 

‘*T am no coward, dad, as you must 
know, yet I could do naught to help her.” 

“* How’s that ?” 

“The pest is too small and insignifi- 
cant, dad, to strike. You yourself have 
often seen the big, soft beetles that are of 
countless numbers, they that carry with 
them a short, sharp thorn with which they 
torment. It is not those we mind, for we 
have long known them, and many have 
we trodden beneath us on our path.” 

“Then what is the new ‘pest’ like, 
my son?” 

“Tt is of the shape, dad, even as those,” 
replied Ullagalala. ‘‘ But while those are 
of the colour of the night, the ‘ pest’ is of 
the colour of the morning. I saw it but 
for the moment and then it went, I know 
not where. I was in front, ma_ behind, 
when on a sudden there was a cracking 
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as Oo. a forest oak. I turned and saw four 
things.” 

‘*- And what were they?” 

“Ma fallen !” 

“ Alas, you did!” put in Walla-Walla. 

“A little smoke.” 

“A little smoke ?” 
again. 

“Yes. Also a beetle as the night, 
which I promptly squashed.” 

** And the fourth ?” 

‘“A beetle as the morning, that I lost 
sight of.” 

‘* And your poor mother ?” 

‘ Lay with a sting beneath the shoulder 
from which there poured out blood, until 
she breathed no more. "Iwas thus my 
mother died.” 

“You have done all you can, my son, 
I blame you not. Still, we must be rid 
of this pest. Come, let us look at your 
mother.” | 

They had no sooner started to go than 
aloud, quick noise was heard close under 
their ears, and Walla-Walla felt a sharp 
pain on the top of his neck. Guessing 
immediately what had happened, with 
a wild and angry flourish of his trunk 
he whirled round in the direction of the 
sound, and raising the cry of “The Pest!” 
to warn Ullagalala, rushed madly into the 
forest, crashing down on his way every- 
thing that stood before him. His quick 
eye had detected something strange, and 
he was following it. Sure enough it was 
the bright beetle of which Ullagalala had 
spoken. ‘There it goes, my son!” 
shouted he in his excitement. ‘ The pest ! 
the pest! Down with the pest, my son ! 
It goes fast! It stops! Now it is off 
again! The pest, my son! It has dropped 
something ! It is nothing—a twig! Tarry 
not!” With these and other expressions 
he went crashing headlong through the 
forest. 

By this time Ullagalala was following 
fast in the steps of his father. Trumpet- 
ting loudly as he went, he would un- 
doubtedly have passed him with his 
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superior pace had not his curiosity been 
aroused by the peculiar twig which had 
fallen from the strange insect. For some 
reason he stopped suddenly, as though 
fearful of treading on it, then picking it 
up carefully with his trunk, proceeded to 
examine it critically. It was hard, harder 
than any wood he had yet seen in the 
forest. Yet it was a bamboo, without a 
doubt, a double bamboo, hollow from 
end to end, yet not entirely hollow either, 
for the root was not hollow. 

Now, Ullagalala was not much of a 
gardener himself, but he loved a dusky 
maiden that was of a tribe of elephants 
living beyond the cataract. Often, from 
his side of the river, had he watched 
her on her side draw a great draught 
of water into her trunk to sprinkle 
upon her pine-apples, her sweet potatoes, 
her tea and coffee plants, her mangoes, 
and her bread-fruit trees. But on these 
occasions she did not care to look nor 
seem to notice him, so intent was she 
upon her gardening. 

At this moment, curiously enough, her 
face appeared before him as if by magic, 
and, with. the face of the one he loved 
to look upon and longed to speak to 
standing out before his memory, now 
more beautiful than ever, there came to 
him a grand idea! 

The hour for which he had waited, it 
seemed a lifetime, had now arrived. He 
would plant the new bamboo so that it 
would grow. Then he would be able to 
take cuttings, which he would fling across 
the great cascade, and she would find 
them and smile upon him. 

With this thought he proceeded to 
make a hole with his left tusk in a spot he 
sclected, nicely shaded by a big tree-fern, 
and sheltered from the hot north wind. 
This done, he placed the curious bamboo 
with the root downwards, and the hollow 
tubes, where it had been cut off, pointing 
upwards, pressed in the earth all round, 
knelt heavily on his trunk once more till 
the tears again rushed to his eyes, then 
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ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLDS.* 


BY LIEUTENANT A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


I. 
| H, the delight of marching across 
that plain, to feel the fresh 
breezes blowing all round, and 
to hear the sound of the soft 
green grass swishing crisply against our 
legs. ‘The men just raced along with their 
loads, it was almost impossible to restrain 
them, for they were wild to mount each hill 
in front of them to see what lay beyond. 
How different it was from our marches 
in the forest. There we crept along in 
the twilight, in and out among the bushes, 
with trees, trees, nothing but trees, above 
and around us. 





and we were obliged to encourage them 
all the time in order to get them to creep 
along even at a snail’s pace. But now in 
the open plain they held their heads up 
proudly, their hearts were light, their eyes 
flashed with pleasure, and it was: all we 
could do to keep up with them. 

The natives of the plain were hostile, 
and gave us considerable trouble, and 
often made determined attacks upon us, 
so that we had to put down the loads and 
chase them back. We camped some- 
times in the open, and made a hedge of 
thorns round the camp; and sometimes 
we rested in a native village, if it occupied 
a commanding position. The huts in 
these villages were evidently occupied by 
the natives and cattle together, and were 
often swarming with vermin of a most un- 
pleasant kind. 

Yes, we had a good deal of fighting to 
do, but I have not space to tell you about 
it all, though it was very exciting, for we 
were but a small handful of 172 men in 


Then our men marched e 
with downcast looks and heavy hearts, ° 


all, and often we had thousands of natives 
against us at places; the hills seemed to 
be black with them. 

At one place, a huge settlement where 
there were miles of cornfields and banana 
groves, with villages of yellow straw bee- 
hive-shaped huts dotted about them, we 
had a hard fight with the natives which 
lasted for three days. The inhabitants 
were the finest race of people we had yet 
come across, and from my journal I 
quote the following extract, which I wrote 
at the time about them: “ These big hill- 
men of the plains have a much better 


‘idea of warfare than the stunted bushmen 


of the forest to whom we have hitherto 
been accustomed. They really seem to 
understand manceuvring, and taking ad- 
vantage of positions and the lay of the 
land. The bushmen on the other hand 
apparently chiefly think of cumbering 
the ground with pitfalls and _ nasty 
poisoned spikes in order to lame their 
enemies ; they shoot their tiny poisoned 
arrows from behind trees and bushes, and 
never come on with a rush. Whereas, 
these people of the plains use large strong 
svears and big five-foot bows, they stand 
up and shoot their long, reed arrows 
like men, and show some courage. In 
fact they seem to move and think in 
larger circles than the bushmen. The 
wide distant views they get from their 
native hills, and the strong fresh breezes 
they inhale, evidently make them freer 
and give them a more enlarged | view of 
things in general, both in the extent of 
their cultivation, their system of warfare, 
and their better way of living.” 

But the poor, unenlightened bushman, 
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shut up for ever within the thick wall of 
jungle, has his vision cut off, and moves 
In semi-darkness, and in the twilight of 
ignorance. 

He is contented with his small, badly- 
cultivated field of manioc, peanuts, or 
bananas, his few chickens or goats, and 
exists in happy (?) ignorance of there 
being any other way of living. 

It is so wherever I have been, the hill 
tribes of the highlands are nearly always 
finer than those who dwell in the lowlands 
or have their homes in the jungle. 

This settlement where we had our three 
days’ fight consisted of many thickly- 
populated villages, and the inhabitants, 
who were fine strong men, and nicely clad 
in dark brown bark cloth, were ruled over 
by a chief called Majamboni. They were 
plucky enemies, and we felt that after 
having beaten them they would make good 
friends, if we could but gain their con- 
fidence. 

I say, “after we had once beaten 
them,” for, with savages who have once 
begun to fight with you, it is always use- 
less to try and make friends until you have 
shown them clearly that you are decidedly 
the stronger ; they invariably mistake for- 
bearance for fear. So having beaten these 
people thoroughly we set to work to make 
friends with them, and after a bit we were 
able to gain their confidence. ‘The result 
was that Majamboni with his chiefs and 
people brought presents to our camp, and 
asked to make blood-brotherhood with us. 

Now, I must tell you that this custom 
of blood-brotherhood exists everywhere 
almost in Africa, certainly everywhere in 
Negro Africa. It is regarded by the 
natives as a sacred rite, and is the only 
compact which they really understand, 
and consider absolutely binding. Ifa 
chief, having made _ blood-brotherhood 
with another, breaks the compact and 
makes war upon him, he is looked at with 
distrust and horror by the other tribes, 
and is regarded as a social outcast. The 
performance of this ceremony varies in 
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different countries, but every tribe keeps 
it religiously. 

With a great blowing of horns and 
beating of drums, Majamboni and his 
chiefs now came into our camp followed 
by hundreds of his people, all without 
arms, and carrying only in their hands 
long wands with tufts of grass tied to 
them, this among the natives of the plains 
being always the sign of peace. 

Majamboni, having bowed his head 
upon Stanley’s feet in token of submis- 
sion, was accommodated with a mat to 
sit upon in front of Stanley’s tent. His 
chiefs squatted in a semicircle behind 
him, and all their men stood at the back 
in closely serried ranks, we officers and 
our Zanzibari standing on each side of 
Stanley. 

The oldest chief then began to palaver 
through our interpreter Faiti, Majam- 
boni all the time pulling at a long pipe, 
with an air of stolid indifference, as if the 
proceedings had no interest whatever for 
him. In reality he was keenly alive to 
all that was going cn; but it was not 
etiquette for him, the chief, to show any 
curiosity or emotion until the palaver had 
been got through by his underlings, and 
all explanations were properly made. So 
there he sat, as grave as a judge, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, smoking 
his big pipe, which had a stem three 
feet long, and a black earthenware bowl 
as big as a breakfast cup; now and then 
he handed it to his chiefs, who passed it 
round the circle, each taking a few whiffs 
before returning it to him. Meanwhile 
the palaver was being got through, and 
explanations were given and received by 
both sides. Majamboni, through the 
medium of his chief, expressed his regret 
for having attacked us, and he now begged 
Stanley to remain in the country as its 
king. We on our side assured him that 
we had no hostile feelings against him, 
but only wished to pass peacefully through 
his country on our way to our friend the 
white man (Emin Pasha), who lived many 
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days’ journey away beside the great 
Nyanza. After about an hour’s talking 
everything was satisfactorily arranged, and 
friendship was unanimously agreed upon 
by us all. 

Accordingly preparations were made for 
the ceremony of blood-brotherhood, the 
outward and visible sign of that inward 
and spiritual grace—Friendship. 

For reasons of expediency Stanley de- 
cided that I, his son (as the natives called 
me), should be made Majamboni’s blood- 
brother ; the ceremony was a curious one. 

They made me squat down on the mat 
in front of Majamboni, and, taking off my 
stockings, bared my legs for the knife. 
How interested the natives all were at 
seeing a white man’s legs for the first 
time! They crowded round me, and 
pinched and stroked my legs, they wonder- 
ingly traced out the blue veins with their 
fingers, and comparing them with Majam- 
bonr’s, laughed aloud in astonishment at 
their whiteness. 

Then the Medicine Man, the Witch 
Doctor and Rain Maker of the tribe, 
stepped forward with the knife. He was 
an extraordinary figure, being hung all 
over with skins, antelope horns, and dried 
lizards. His hair was plastered with red 
grease, and garnished fantastically with 
little horns, which gave him a most 
diabolical look, his neck was ornamented 
with strings of wild beasts’ claws, and 
human teeth, and in his hand he held a 
rattle, made of a dried bladder with 
pebbles inside, which he rattled loudly. 

With the knife he cut three deep in- 
cisions on the inner side of Majamboni’s 
and my knees (I bear the marks of them 
to this day), until the blood flowed freely. 

Our blood was then made to trickle and 
mingle together, and native butter and 
salt was rubbed in and mixed up into a 
hideous paste, which Majamboni and I 
had to lick. Ugh! how nasty it tasted. 
All this time we had to rub each other’s 
ribs as hard as we could. Majamboni 
was perfectly grave, and saw nothing to 
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laugh about, but I couldn’t help writhing 
with laughter, for it tickled so. After this 
he placed one of his iron bracelets on my 
arm, and I put a big brass one upon his. 
Meanwhile the Medicine Man ran round 
and round us, waving his rattle with wild 
and frantic gestures, and showering curses 
upon the head of him who should break 
his newly-made compact of friendship. 
‘Cursed is he who breaks his word and 
rises in war against his blood-brother ; 
and cursed may he be if he turneth his 
back upon his friend. May disease make 
him loathsome, may his hair be lost by 


the mange, may his teeth drop out, and 


may his eyes be struck with blindness and 
burn like a fire. May the adder wait for 
him in the path, may the lion tear out his 
entrails, may his children be fatherless 
and stricken with the plague, may his wife 
be husbandless and covered with sores.” 
And so he continued for at least ten 
minutes, calling down such shocking 
curses that my hair at last stood on end. 
It quite reminded me of the God-fearing 


but uncharitable Psalmist, of the rogth 


Psalm, who calls down curses so freely 
upon his enemy and his children ! 

Then Murabo, one of our Zanzibari 
chiefs, the wit of the expedition, seized 
the rattle from the Witch Doctor’s hand, 
and rolling his eyes fearfully, he shook it 
with awful solemnity at the heads of 
Majamboni and his people, and raised it 
menacingly towards the hills and valleys 
around. For a few moments he paused, 
and his lips moved silently as if invoking 
some unseen demon; while Majambont 
and his followers regarded him with awe- 
struck looks. Then with a bound into 
the air he shook the rattle aloft, and 
poured out curses upon Majamboni should 
he ever prove faithless to me. He called 
down every horrible blight to fall upon 
the country and people ; he conjured up 
every damnable agency to torture Majam- 
boni, sleeping or waking, and hound him 
and his peeple from the land. 

lor curse the Witch 


every Doctor 
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had given Murabo called down a score, 
and each a hundred-fold more dark and 
horrible. He rushed round and round 
the group ; he raved and tore his hair, he 
rolled his eyes wildly, he foamed at the 
mouth, and shouted in sublime frenzy, 
till Majamboni and his people fairly 
quailed before him, and we, who could 
not keep grave any longer burst into 
uncontrollable fits of laughter. 

Murabo instantly sobered down, and, 
returning the rattle to the Witch Doctor, 
he gave a sly wink at us, as if to say, 
“What do you think of that, masters, for 
high faluting? Don’t imagine a Zanzi- 
bari and a free man is going to be out- 
done by these ignorant Wa-Shenzie !” 

The ceremony was completed by an 
exchange of presents, Stanley throwing a 
gay-coloured blanket around Majamboni's 
shoulders, while he presented us with a 
cow and a dozen or two goats, which 
latter were at once handed over to 
Murabo and the men, who made a great 
feast that night. 

So now Majamboni and I are blood- 
brothers for life. If he comes to London, 
I suppose I must put him up at the clubs, 
introduce him to my people, and dine 
him at every big hotel in London; 
while, if I return to his country, he 
is bound to provide me with the best 
of everything that the land produces— 
cows and bananas, the fattest of goats 
and sheep, and a good hut to live in. I 
believe also that a wife is included in the 
bargain, but I dare say I shall waive that 
claim should I ever return to visit him. 

_ The next day we marched out of camp 

to a loud accompaniment of drums and 
horns. Hundreds of Majamboni’s people 
came to escort us to the edge of their 
country, and even carried our men’s loads 
for them. 

Our march was now one long triumph, 
for the surrounding tribes, seeing that 
we had treated Majambont well, came 
in from every side to make friends with 
us and greet us as we f assed. 
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The people of every village through 
which our path ran turned out to welcome 
us with gifts, and invited us to rest in the 
shade of their bark-cloth-producing fig- 
trees, which they had planted round all 
their huts. Whenever we halted to rest 
at their villages, they brought us large jars 
of cool native beer to refresh us, and, 
sitting down in a circle, told us about 
their country and asked us for news of 
ours. They showed us how they made 
their fine brown cloths by stripping pieces 
of bark from the fig-trees and beating 
them out thin with ivory hammers, and 
then, when they were dry, sewing them 
together neatly with needles fashioned 
from small fish bones, and thread made 
of fine fibre from the aloe. There were 
gardens about the huts full of flowers and 
pumpkins, and gourds, and little patches 
of tobacco-plants with a sweet-smelling 
blossom. 

Oh! how pretty it all was, and how de- 
lightful to feel that we were at last in the 
midst of a friendly population ; for during 
all those long months in the forest the 
savages had been hostile, and we had been 
obliged to fight our way the whole time. 

In one of the villages where we rested 
that night, we were met by four natives, 
who came to tell us that theirchief, Kavalli, 
had sent them with greetings and to invite 
us to come and camp by his village. 

They told us that three moons ago a 
white man, called M’lidju (the Bearded 
One), had come down to the end of the 
lake in a big fire-boatand had made friend- 
ship with Kavalli. He had told him that 
he expected friends to arrive soon from 
the direction of the setting sun, and he had 
left a packet in Kavalli’s care, to be given to 
his white brothers when they arrived. 

The natives further added that Kavalli 
was waiting anxiously for us, and would 
welcome us with both hands. 

This news relieved our minds, and 
delighted us, for now we knew that Emin 
Pasha must still be alive, and that we 
were not too late to save him. 
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CHAPTER VI.* 


But I was going to cry and did, break- 
ing down like a child; and that not so 
much at the thought of the desperate 
strait to which she had brought me— 
though this was no other than the felon’s 
dock, with the prospect of disgrace, and 
to be whipped or burned in the hand, at 
the best, and if I had my benefit—but at 
the sudden conviction, which came upon 
me, perfect and overwhelming, that my 
mistress, for whom I had risked so much, 
did not love me! In no other way, and 
on no other theory, could I explain cal- 
lousness so complete, thoughtlessness so 
cruel! Nor did her next words tend 
to heal the mischief, or give me com- 
fort. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, flouncing from 
me with impatient contempt, and walking 
on the other side of the way, ‘‘if you are 
going to be a cry-baby, thank you for 
nothing! I thought you were a man!” 
And she began to hum an air. 

“My God! I don’t think you care!” 
I sobbed, aghast at her insensibility. 

“Care?” she retorted indifferently, 





swinging her vizor in her hand. “For 


what ?” 

“For me! Or for anything!” 

With a coolness that appalled me, she 
finished the verse she was humming 3 
then, “Your finger hurts, therefore you 
are going to die!” she said, with a sneer. 
‘You see the fire and therefore you must 
be burned. Why, you have the courage 
ofahen! A flea! A mouse! You are 
not worthy the name of a man.” 

“IT am man efiough to be hanged,” I 
answered miserably. 

‘‘Hanged?” quoth she, quite cheer- 
fully. ‘Do you think that man was ever 
hanged for three guineas ?” 

** Ay, scores,” I said. ‘‘ And for less!” 

“Then they must have been cravens 
like you!” she retorted, perfectly well 
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satisfied with her answer. ‘And spun 
their own ropes. ‘Come, silly, cheer up! 
A great many things may happen in a 
week! And if that vixen is back under 
a week, I will eat her!” 

‘A week won’t make three guineas,” I 
said dolefully. . 

‘““No, but a good heart will,” she re- 
joined. ‘And not three but thirty! Only,” 
she continued, looking askance at me, 
“you have not the spirit of a man. - You 
are just Tumbledown Dick, as they say, 
and as well named as ninepence !” 

It seemed inconceivable to me that she 
could jest so merrily and carry herself so 
gaily, after such a loss; and I stopped 
short in sudden hope and new-born ex- 
pectation ; and peered at her, striving to 
read her thoughts. ‘I don’t believe you 
have lost them!” I exclaimed at last. 

“Every groat, Dick!” she answered 
curtly—yet still in the best of spirits. 
‘““Never doubt that !” 

On which it was not wonderful that 
my disappointment and her cheerfulness 
agreed so ill, that we came to bitter 
words, and beginning by calling one 
another ‘Thankless” and ‘‘Clutch-penny,” 
rose presently to “Fool” and “Jade”; and 
eventually parted on the latter at the 
garden fence ; where Dorinda so far from 
lingering as on the former night, flounced 
from me in a passion, and left me with- 
out a single word of regret. How 
miserably after that I stole to bed, 
and how wakefully I tossed in the close 
garret, I cannot hope to convey to my 
readers ; suffice it that a hundred times I 
cursed the folly that had led me to ruin, 
a hundred times went hot and cold at 
thought of the dock and the gallows ; and 
yet amid all found in Dorinda’s heartless- 
ness the sharpest pain. I felt sure now, 
and told myself continually, that she had 
never loved me; therefore—at the time 
it seemed to follow—I deemed my own 
love at an end and cast her off; and 
heaping the sharpest reproaches on her 
head, found my one sweet consolation — 
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whereat I wept miserably—in composing 
a last dying speech and confession that 
should soften at length that obdurate 
bosom, and break that unfeeling heart. 

But with the day, and the rising to im- 
minent terrors and hourly fear of de- 
tection, came first regret, then self-reproach 
—lest I too should be somewhat in fault 
—then a revival of passion ; lastly, a fran- 
tic yearning to be reconciled to the only 
person to whom I could speak freely, or 
who knew the danger and strait in which 
I stood. My heart melting like water at 
the thought, I was ready to do anything 
or say anything, to abase myself to any 
depth, in order to regain her favour and 
have her advice ; and the absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. D , and Mrs. Harris’s easi- 
ness rendering it a matter of no difficulty 
to seek her, in the course of the afternoon 
I took my courage in my hands and went 
into the next house. ‘There I found only 
Mrs. Harris. 

“The little slut has stepped out,” she 
said, looking up from the pot over which 
she was stooping. ‘She asked leave for 
half an hour and has been gone an hour. 
But it 1s the way of the wenches all the 
world over. Do you beware of them Mr. 
Price,” she continued, eyeing me, and 
laughing jollily. 

I made some trifling answer ; and re- 
turning to my own domain, with all the 
pangs of loneliness added to those of 
terror, sat down in the dingy, dreary 
taskroom and abandoned myself to 
bitter forebodings. She did not, she 
never could have loved me! I knew it 
and felt it now. Yet I must think of 
her or go mad. I must think of her or 
of the cart and cord ; and so, through the 
hours that followed, I had only eyes for 
the next garden, and ears for her voice. 
The boys and their chattering, and the 
necessity I was under of playing my part 
before them, well-nigh mastered me. For, 
at any hour, on any day, while I sat there 
among them, Mr. and Mrs. D might 
return, and the loss be discovered ; and 
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yet, and thouzh time was everything, all 
the efforts I made to see Jennie or get 
speech with her failed; and of myself I 
seemed to be unable to think out any 
plan or way of escape. 

Iam sure that the most ascetic, could 
he have weighed the tortures of those 
four days during which I sat surrounded 
by the boys, and now making frantic 
efforts to appear myself, now sunk in a 
staring pale-faced lethargy of despair, 
would have deemed them a punishment 
more than commensurate with my guilt. 
The unusual air of peace and quietness 
with which Mrs. D——’s absence invested 
the school had no more power to soothe 
me than the presence of Mrs. Harris, 
nodding over her plain-stitch in the next 
garden, availed to banish the burning 
gusts of fear that at times parched my 
skin. At length, on the fifth day, the 
immediate warning of coming judgment 
arrived in the shape of a letter announc- 
ing that my employer would return (D.V.) 
by the night waggon, which in the ordinary 
course was due to reach Ware about six 
next morning. - 

At that I could stand the strain no 
longer, but flinging appearance and de- 
ception to the winds, I rose from the 
class I was pretending to teach, and ina 
disorder I made no effort to suppress, 
followed Mrs. Harris ; who, having de- 
clared the news, was already waddling 
back to the next house. She started at 
sight of me in her train—as she well 
might, for it was the busiest time of the 
day ; then asked if anything ailed me. 

“No,” I said. “I want a word with 
Jennie.” 

“Do you?” quoth she, looking hard at 
me. ‘So, it would seem, do a good 
many young fellows. She is a nice hand- 
ful if ever there was one.” 

“Why?” I stammered. 

“Why?” she answered in a tone very 
sharp for her. ‘Why, because—but 
what have you to do with Jennie, young 
man ?” 
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“ Nothing,” I said. 

“Then have nothing,” she answered 
promptly, and shook her sides at her 
sharpness. ‘That is no puzzle! And 
as it is no more than half-past ten, and I 
hear your boys rampaging like so many 
wild Irishmen—suppose you go back to 
them, young man!” 

I obeyed; but whatever effect her 
warning might have had earlier—and 
I shrewdly suspect that it would have 
affected me as much as water affects a 
duck’s back—it came too late; my one 
desire now being to see the girl, even as 
my one hope layin heradvice. Nine had 
struck that evening, however, and night 
had fallen, and I grown fairly sick with 
fear, before my efforts were rewarded, 
and stealing into the garden on a last 
desperate search —I think for the 
twentieth time—I came on her standing 
in the dusk, beside the fence where I had 
so often met h>r. 

I sprang to her side, relief at my heart, 
reproaches on my lips; but it was only to 
recoil at sight of her face, grown hard 
and old and pinched, and for the 
moment almost ugly. ‘“ Why, child!” I 
cried, forgetting my own trouble. ‘What 
is it?” 

She laugied without mirth, looking at 
me strangely. ‘What do you suppose?” 
she said huskily, and I could see that fear 
was on her. ‘“ Do you think that you are 
the only one in danger ?” 

“ How 2?” I exclaimed. 

“How?” she replied in a tone of 
mockery. ‘Why, do you suppose that 
stockings and shoes are the only things 
that cost money? Or that vizor masks 
and gloves and hoods grow on bushes ? 
Briefly, fool, if you can give me four 
guineas, I am saved. If not o 

“My God!” I cried, horror-stricken. 

‘Tf not,” she continued hardily, ‘ you 
have taught me to read, and that may save 
my neck. I suppose I shall be sent to 
the plantations, to be beaten weekly, and 
work in the sun, and ‘a 
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“ Four guineas !” I groaned. 

“ Yes, seven in all!” she answered with 
asneer. ‘‘ Have you got them ?” 

“No, nor a groat!” I answered, over- 
whelmed by the discovery that instead 
of giving help she needed it. ‘Not a 
penny !” 

‘‘ Then it must be got!” she answered 
fiercely. ‘It must be got!” and as she 
repeated the words, she dropped her 
mocking tone and spoke with feverish 
energy. ‘It must be got, Dick!” and 
she seized my handsand heldthem. ‘It 
must be, and can be, if you have a spark 
of spirit, if you are not the poor mean 
thing I sometimes think you. Listen! 
Listen! In the old man’s room upstairs 
—the door is locked and double-locked, I 
have tried it—are sixty guineas, in a bag ! 
Sixty guineas, in a drawer of the old 
bureau by the bed!” 

“It is death,” I cried feebly, recoiling 
from her as I spoke. “It is death! 
I dare not! I dare not do it!” 

“Then we hang! We hang, man!” 
she answered fiercely. “ YouandI! Will 
it be better to hang for a lamb than a 
sheep? For seven guineas than for 
sixty ?” 

‘ But if we take it, what shall we be the 
better for it?” I said weakly. “He returns 
in the morning.” 

“By the morning, given the money, 
we shall be a score of miles away!” she 
answered, flinging her arms round my 
neck, and hanging on my breast, while 
her hot breath fanned my cheek. No 
wonder I felt my brain reel, and my will 
melt. “Away from here, Dick,” she 
repeated softly. ‘‘ Away—and together!” 

Yet I made an effort to withstand her, 
“You forget the door,” I said. “If the 
door is locked, and Mrs. Harris sleeps in 
the next room, how can it be done?” 

“Not by the door, but by the window,” 
she replied. ‘ There is a ladder in the 
second garden from this; and the latch 
of the window is weak. The old fool 
indoors sleeps like a hog. By eleven 
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she will be sound. And oh, Dick!” my 
mistress cried, breaking down on a sudden 
and snatching my hands to her bosom, 
“will you see me shamed ?_ Play the man 
for ten minutes only—for ten minutes 
only, and by morning we shall be safe, and 
far from here! And—and together, Dick ! 
Together ! ” ) 

Was it likely, I ask, was it possible, 
that I should long resist pleading such 
as this? That holding her in my arms, 
in the warm summer night, with her 
hair on my breast, while the moon sailed 
overhead and a cricket chirped in the 
wall hard by—was it likely or possible, 
I say, that I should steel my heart against 
her; that I should turn from the cup of 
pleasure, who had tasted as yet so few 
delights, and drudged and been stinted 
all my life? Whose appetite had known 
no daintier relish than the dull round of 
dumpling and bacon, or at the best salt 
meat and spinach ; and who for sole com- 
panionship had been shut in, June days 
and December nights alike, with a band 
of mischievous boys, whom the ancients 
justly called genus tmprobum. At any 
rate I did not; to my shame —great or 
small, according as I shall be harshly or 
charitably judged—I did not; but, with a 
beating heart and choked voice, I gave my 
word and left her; and an hour later I crept 
down the creaking stairs for the last time, 
guilty and shivering, a bundle in my 
hand, and found her waiting for me in the 
old place. 

I confess that the flurry of my spirits in 
this crisis was such as to disturb my judg- 
ment; and my passion for my mistress 
being no longer of the higher kind, these 
two things may account for the fact that I 
felt no wonder or repulsion when she ex- 
plained to me, coolly and in detail, where 
the bureau stood, and in what part of it lay 
the money ; even adding that I had better 
bring away a pair of silver candlesticks 
which I should find in another p'ace. By 
the time she had made these things clear 
to me, the favourable moment was come ; 
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the lights of the town had long been 
extinguished, and the house obscuring 
the moon cast a black shadow on the 
garden that greatly seconded our move- 
ments. Yet for myself, and though all 
went well with us, I trembled at the faint- 
est sound, and started if a leaf stirred ; nay, 
to this day I willingly believe that the 
smallest trifle, a light at a window ora 
distant voice, would have deterred me 
from the adventure. But nothing occurred 
to hinder or alarm; and the darkness 
cloaking us only too effectually, and my 
accomplice directing me where to find the 
ladder, I fetched it, and with her hele 
thrust it over the fence and climbed over 
after it. 

This was a small thing, the worst being 
tocome. The part of the garden under 
the wall of the house was paved ; it was 
only with the greatest exertion therefore 
and the utmost care that we could raise 
the Jadder on it without noise; and but 
for the surprising strength which Jennie 
showed, I doubt if we should have suc- 
ceeded, my hands trembled so violently. 
In the end we raised it, however; the 
upper part fell lightly beside the second 
floor casement, and Jennie whispered to 
me to ascend. 

I had gone too far now to retreat, and I 
obeyed, and had mounted two steps, when 
I heard distinctly—the sound coming sharp 
and clear through the night—the shod hoof 
of a horse paw the ground, apparently in 
the road beyond the house. Scared by 
such a sound at such a time, I slid rapidly 
down into Jennie’s arms. ‘‘ Hush!” I 
cried. ‘Did you hear that? ‘There is 
someone there !” 

But angered by my sudden descent, 
which had come near to knocking her 
down, she whispered in a rage that I was 
either the biggest fool or the pcorest 
craven in the world. ‘Go up! Go up!” 
she continued fiercely, almost striking me 
in herexcitement. “There are sixty guineas 
awaiting us up there—sixty guineas, man, 
and you budge, because a horse stirs.” 
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‘‘ But what is it doing there ?” I remon- 


strated. ‘A horse, Jennie—at this time 
of night!” 

“God knows!” she answered. ‘What 
is it to us?” 


— Still I lingered a moment, unwilling to 
ascend ; but hearing nothing, and think- 
ing I might have been mistaken, I was 
ashamed to hang back longer, and I 
went up, though my legs trembled under 
me, and a bird darting suddenly out of 
the ivy glued me to the ladder by both 
hands, with the sweat standing out on 
my face. Alone, nothing on earth would 
have persuaded me to it; but with 
Jennie below I dared not flinch, and 
the latch of the window proving as weak 
as she had described it, in a moment the 
lattice swung Open and I climbed over 
the sill. 

Feeling the floor with my feet, I stood 
an instant in the dark stuffy room, and 
listened. It smelled strongly of herbs, on 
which account I hate that smell to this 
day. I could hear Mrs. Harris snoring 
next door; and the pendulum of the fine 
new clock on the stairs, which was Mrs. 
D ’s latest pride, was swinging to and 
fro regularly ; and I knew that at the slight- 
est alarm the house would awake. But I 
had gone too far to recede ; and though I 
feared and sweated, and at the touch of a 
hand must have screamed aloud, I went 
forward and, groping my way across the 
floor, found the bureau, and tried the 
drawer. 

It was locked, but crazily ; and Jennie 
foreseeing the obstacle had given me a 
chisel. Inserting the point, I listened 
awhile to assure myself that all was quiet, 
and then with the resolution of despair 
forced the drawer open with a single 
wrench. Probably the noise was no great 
one, but to my ears it rang through the 
night loud as the crack of laden ice. I 
heard the sleeper in the next room cease 
her snoring and turn in the bed; and 
cowering down on the floor I gave up all 
for lost. But ina moment she began to 
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breathe again, and, encouraged by that 
and the silence in the house, I drew the 
drawer open, and feeling for the bag, dis- 
covered it, and clutching it firmly, turned 
to the window. | 

I found: that Jennie had mounted the 
ladder, and was looking into the room, 
her hands on the sill, her head dark 
against the sky. “ Have you got it?” 
she whispered, thrusting in her arm and 
groping for me. ‘Then give it me while 
you get the candlesticks. They are 
wrapped in flannel, and are under the 
bed.” ‘ 

I gave her the bag, which chinked as it 
passed from hand to hand; then I turned 
obediently, and groping my way to the 
bed which stood beside the bureau, I felt 
under it. I found nothing, but did not at 
once give up. The candlesticks might lie 


on the farther side, and accordingly I rose 


aad climbed over the bed and tried again, 
passing my hands through the flue and 
dust which -had gathered under Mrs. 
D ’s best feather-bed. 

How long I might have searched in the 
dark, and vainly, I cannot say; for my 
efforts were brought to a premature end 
by a dull thud that came to my ears 
apparently from the next room. Certain 
that it could be caused by nothing less 
than Mrs. Harris: getting out of bed, I 
crawled out, and got to my feet in a 
panic, and stood in the dark quaking and 
listening ; so terrified that I am sure.if 
the good woman had entered at that 
moment, I should have fallen ‘on’ my 
knees before her, and confessed all. 
Nothing followed, . however; the’ house 
remained quiet ; I heard no second sound. 
But my nerve was gone. I wanted noth- 





ing so much nowas to be out of the place; 


not for a thousand’ guineas would I have 
stayed; and without giving another 
thought to the candlesticks, I groped my 
way to the window, and passing one leg 
over the sill, felt hurriedly for the ladder. 

I failed to find it, and tried again ; then 
peering down called Jennie by name, 
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She did not answer. A second time I 
called, and felt about with my foot; still 
without success. Then as it dawned upon 
me at last that the ladder was really gone, 
and I a prisoner, I thought of prudence 
no longer, but I called frantically, at first - 
in a whisper, and then as loudly as I 
dared ; called and called again, ‘‘ Jenny ! 
Jenny!” And yet again, “ Jenny !” 

. Still no answer came; but listening in- 
tently, in one of the intervals of silence, I 
caught the even beat of hoofs, receding 
along the road, and growing each moment 
less marked. They held me; scarcely 
breathing, I listened to them, until they 
died away in the distance of the summer 
night, and only the sharp insistent chirp of 
the cricket, singing in the garden below, 
came to my ears. 


CHAPTER VII. 

How long I hung at the window, at one 
time stunned and stricken ‘down by the 
catastrophe that had befallen me, and at 


another feeling frantically for the ladder 


which I had over and over again made 
sure was not there, I know no more than 
another; but only that after a time, ‘first 
suspicion and then rage darted lightning- 
like through the stupor that clouded my 
mind, and I awoke to all the tortures that 
love outraged by treachery can feel ; with 
such pangs and terrors added-as only a 


faithful beast, bound and doomed. and 


writhing-under the knife of its master, may 
be supposed to endure. . 

For a while, it is true, imagining that 
Jenny, terrified by someone's approach, 
had lowered the ladder and withdrawn her- 
self, and so would presently return to free 
me, I hoped against hope. - But as minutes 
passed, and yet more minutes, laden only 
with the cricket’s even chirp, and the 
creepy rustling of the wind in the poplars, 
and still failed to bring her, the sound of 
retreating hoofs which I had heard recur- 
red to my mind, with dreadful significance, 
and on the top of it a hundred suspicious 
circumstances ; among which her sudden 
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passion ‘when I had taken fright at the 
foot of the laddér, was not the least, so 
her avoidance of me during the last few 
days and her frequent absences from the 
house, spoken to by Mrs. Harris, had 
their weight. In fine, by the light of her 
desertion after receiving the plunder, and 
while I sought the candlesticks—which I 
had now convinced myself were not there 
—many things obscure béfore, or to which 
I had wilfully shut 
my eyes—as her 
callousness, her 
greed, her reck- 
lessness — stood 
out plainly; while 
these again, being 
coolly considered, 
reflected so seri- 
ously on her, as 
to give her sud- 
den departare the 
worst possible ap- 
pearance, even in 
a lover’s eyes. The 
days had_ been 
when I would not 
have believed oS 
such a thing of a 
her at the mouth 
of an angel from 
Heaven. But 
much had _hap- 
pened since, to 
which my passion 
had blinded me, 
temporarily only; so that it needed but a 
flash of searing light to make all clear, and 
convince me that she had not only le‘t me, 
but left me trapped—I who had given up 
all and risked all for her ! 

In the first agony of pain and rage 
wrought by a conviction so horrible, I 
could think only of her treachery and my 
loss ; and head to knees on the bare floor 
of the room, I wept as if my heart would 
break, or choked with the sobs that 
seemed to rend my breast. And little 
wonder, seeing that I had given her a 





I crouched down on the floor. 
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boy’s first devotion, and that of all sins 
ingratitude has the sharpest tooth! But 
to this paroxysm, when I had nearly ex- 
hausted myself, came an end and an antl- 
dote in the shape of urgent fear; which 


suddenly flooding my soul, roused me 


from my apathy of grief, and set me to 
pacing the room in a dreadful panic, try- 
ing now the door and now the window. 
But on both my attacks were in vain, 

the former being 
| locked and resist- 
ing the chisel, 

while the latter 
hung thirty feet 
above the paved 
yard. 

Thus caught 
and snared, as 
neatly as any bird 
in a springe, I had 
no resource but 
in my wits; and 
for a time, as I 
had nothing of 
which I could 
form a rope, I 
busied myself 
with the expedient 
of throwing out 
the feather - bed 
and leaping upon 
it. But when I 
had dragged it to 
the window, and 
came to measure 
the depth, I recoiled, as the most desperate 
might, from the leap; and softly returning 
the bed to its place, I fell to biting my 
nails, or fitfully roamed from place to 
place, according as despair or some new 
hope possessed me. 

In one or other of these moods the 
dawn found me; and then in a surpris- 
ingly short time I heard the dreaded 
sounds of life awaken round me, and creep- 
ing to the window I closed it,and crouched 
down on the floor. Presently Mrs. Harris 
began to stir, and a boy walked whistling 
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shrilly across the adjacent yard ; and then 
—strangest of all things, and not to be in- 
vented—in the crisis of my fate, with the 
feet of those who must detect me almost 
on the stairs, I fell asleep; and awoke only 
when a key grated in the lock of the room, 
and I started up to find Mr. D in the 
doorway staring at me, and behind him a 
crowd of piled-up faces. 

“Why, Price!” he cried, with a look of 
stupefaction, as he came’ slowly into the 
room, ‘‘ what is the meaning of this?” 

Then I suppose my shame and guilty 
silence told him, for with a sudden scowl 
and an oath he strode to the bureau and 
dragged out the drawer. A glance showed 
him that the money was gone, and shout- 
ing frantically to those at the docr to keep 
it—to keep it, though they were half-a- 
dozen to one !—he clutched me by the 
breast of my coat, and shook me until my 
teeth chattered. 

“Give it up,” he cried, spluttering with 
rage. ‘Give it up you beggar’s brat! 
Or, by heaven, you shall hang for it.” 

But as I had nothing to give up, and 
could not speak, I burst into tears; which, 
with the odd part I had played in staying 
in the room to be taken, and perhaps my 
youth and innocent air, aroused the neigh- 
bours’ surprise; who, crowding round, 
asked him solicitously what was missing. 
He answered after a moment’s hesitation, 
sixty guineas. One had already clapped his 
hands over my clothes, and another had 
forced my mouth open; but on this they 
desisted, and stood, full of admiration. 

‘He cannot have swallowed that,” said 
the most active, gaping at me. 

‘*No, that is certain. But what beats 
me,” said another, looking round, “is 
how he got here.” | 

“To say nothing of why he stayed 
here!” replied the former. 





~ “TH tell. you what,” quoth a third, 


shaking his head. ‘ There is some hocus- 
pocus in this. And I should not wonder, 
neighbours, if the Catholics werg at the 
bottom of it!” 
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The theory appeared to commend itself 
to more than one—for they were all of the 
fanatical. party; but it was swept to the 
winds by the entrance of Mrs. D——, who 
having heard of robbery, came in like 
a whirlwind, her face on fire, and made 
no more ado, but rushed upon me, and 
tore and slapped my cheeks with all her 
might, crying with each blow “ You nasty 
thief, will that teach you better manners ? 
That for your roguery! and that! Oh, 
you jail-bird, I’ll teach you !” . 

How long she would have continued to 
chastise me I cannot say, but her husband 
presently stepped in to protect me, and 
being thoroughly winded, she let me go 
pretty willingly. But when she learned, 
having hitherto been under the impression 
that I had been seized in the act with the 
money upon me, that the latter could not 
be found, her face turned yellow and she 
sat down in a chair. 

‘“‘ Have you searched ?” she gasped. 

“* Everywhere,” the neighbours answered 
her. 

‘“‘He must have thrown it through the 
window.” 

They shook their heads. 

On that she jumped up, and looked at 
me with a cold spite in her face that 
made me shiver. “Then I will tell you 
what it is,” she said, “he has given it to 
that hussy, and she has taken it! But I 
will have it out of him ; where the money 
is, and she is, and how he got in! Mr, 
D——, when you have done standing 
there like a gaby, fetch your stoutest 
cane ; and do you, my friends, lay him 
across that bed! And if we do not cut it 
out of his skin his name is not Richard 
Price. I wish I had the wench here, 
and I would serve her the same!” 

I screamed, and fell on my knees as 
they laid hands on me; but Mrs. D——. 
was a woman without bowels, and the men 
were complaisant and not unwilling to see 
the cruel sport of the usher flogged, and 
the schoolmaster disciplined ; and it 
world have gone hard with me, in spite 
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of my prayers, if the constable had not 
arrived at that moment, and requested 
with dignity to see his prisoner. Intro- 
duced to me, he stared ; and, moved I 
believe by an impulse of pity, said I was 
young to hang. 

“ Ay, but not too good!” Mrs. D—— 
answered shrilly, her head trembling with 
passion. “ Heand the hussy, that is gone, 
have robbed me of eighty guineas in a 
green bag, as I am prepared to swear!” 

“‘ Sixty, Mrs. D——,” said her husband, 
iooking a warning at her and then askance 
at his neighbours. 

“ Rot take the man, does it matter to 
@ guinea or two?” she retorted—but 
her sallow face flushed a little ‘At 


any rate,” she continued, pressing her: 


thin lips together and nodding her head 
viciously, ‘‘ sixty or eighty, they have taken 
them.” 

It seemed, however, that even to that 
one of the neighbours had a word to 
say. “As to the girl, I am not so sure, 
Mrs. D ,” he struck in ponderously. 
“If she is the wench that has_ been 
carrying on with the gentleman at the 
‘Rose,’ she has had other fish to fry. 
Though I don’t say, mind you, that she 
has not been in this. Only ? 











But Mrs. D could restrain herself 
no longer. “Only! only! Gentleman 
at the ‘Rose’!” shecried. ‘‘ Why, man, 


are you mad? What do you think has 
my maid—though maid she is not, but a 
dirty drab, and more is the pity I took her 
out of charity from the parish—she was 
Kitty Higgs’s base-born brat as you know 
—what has she to do with gentlemen at 
the ‘ Rose’?” 

‘Well, that is not for me to say,” the 
man answered quietly. ‘Only I know 
that for a week or more a wench has been 
walking with the . gentleman in the roads 
and so forth, by night as well as by day. 
I came on them twice myself hard by 
here ; and though she was dressed more 
like a fine madam than a serving girl I 
watched her into your house. And for 
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the rest, Mrs. Harris must know more 
than I do.” 

But Mrs. Harris, when Mrs. D—— 
turned on her in a white rage, could only 
cover her head and weep in a corner ; as 
much, I believe, out of sorrow for me as 
on her own account. However, the fact 
that the good-natured woman had left 
Jenny pretty much to her own devices 
could not be gainsaid ; and Mrs. D—— 
had much to say on it. But when she 
talked of sending after the baggage and 
jailing her, ay, and the gentleman at the 
“Rose” too, if he could not pay the 
money, the constable pursed up his lips. 

“Tt is to be remembered that he came 
with His Royal Highness, our gracious 
Prince,” he said, swelling out his chest 
and puffing out.his cheeks with impor- 
tance. ‘And though it is true he ordered 
his horses and went for London last 
evening—as I know myself, having seen 
him go, and seen him before for the 
matter of that at Hertford Assizes, for he 
is a Counsellor—it does not follow that 
the wench went with him. Or, if she did, 
Mrs. D : : 

‘‘ That she had anything to do with this 
money,” the neighbour who had spoken 
before put in. 

“* Precisely, Mr. Jenkins,” the constable 
answered. ‘You are a man of sense. 
For my part,” he continued, looking 
round a little defiantly, “I am no 
Whig, and I am not for meddling with 
Court gentlemen, and least of all lawyers. 
And if you will take my advice, Mr. D —-, 
you will be satisfied to lay this young jail- 
bird by the heels; and if he does not 
speak before the rope is round his neck, 
it is not likely that you will get your 
money other ways. But, lord,” the good 
man went on, standing back from me, to 
view me the better, “he is young to be 
such a villain! It is ‘ broke and entered, 
too,’ and so he will swing for it.” . And he 
took off his hat and wiped his bald head, 
while he gazed at me between pity and 
admiration, | 
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Mrs. ID , who was very far from 
sharing either of these feelings, would 
have had me taken at once before a 
Justice and committed. But the con- 
stable, partly to prove his importance, and 
partly, I believe, to give me a chance of 
disclosing where the money lay, before it 
was too late, would have the house and 
garden searched, and all the boys exa- 
mined ; under the impression that I might 
have had one of these for my accomplice. 
Naturally, however, nothing came of this, 
except the discovery that I had been out 
of nights lately ; which had scarcely been 
made when who should appear on the 
scene, in an unlucky hour for me, but the 
gentleman who had identified me outside 
the gaming room at the “ Rose.” As he 
had come for the very purpose of laying a 
complaint against me, his story destroyed 
the last scrap of my credit, by exhibiting 
me as a secret rake; and this removing 
all doubt of my guilt, if any were still 
entertained even by Mrs. Harris, it was 
determined to convey me, dinner over, to 
Sir Baldwin Winston's, at Abbot's Stan- 
stead, to be committed ; the two Justices 
who resided in Ware being at the moment 
disabled. 

All this time, and while my fate was 
being decided, I listened to one and 
another ina dull despair, which deprived 
me of the pewer to defend myself; and 
from which nothing less than Mrs. D 
atrocious proposa! to flog me, until I gave 
up the money, could draw me, and that 
only for a moment. Conscious of my 
guilt, and seized in the act and on the 
scene of my crime, I beheld only the 
near and certain prospect of punish- 
ment; while I had not the temptation 
to tell all, and inform against my crafty 
accomplice, to which a knowledge of 
her destination must have exposed me. 
Besides—and I think a great part of 
my, apathy was due to this—I still felt 
the stunning effects of the blow which 
her cruel treachery had dealt me. I 
saw her in her true light; and as I sat, 
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weeping silently, and seeming to those 
who watched me, little moved, I was_hink- 
ing at least as much of the past and my 
love, and her craft, as of the fate that lay 
before me. 

Though this was scesently brought 
vividly before me, and of all persons by 
Mrs. Harris. Mrs. D of herself 
would have given me neither bit nor sup 
in the house ; but the constable insisting 
that the King’s prisoner must be fed, Mrs. 
Harris, tearful and shaking, was allowed 
to bring me some broken victuals. These 
set before me, the good soul, instead 
of retiring, pottered aimlessly about the 
room ; and by and by got behind me; 
on which, or rather a moment later, I 
felt something cold and sharp at the 
nape of my neck and started up. Burst- 
ing into a flood of tears she .plumped 
down on a seat, and I saw that she had a 
pair of scissors and a scrap of my hair in 
her hand. 

“Good Lord !” I said. 

Doubtless the tone in which I spoke 
betrayed me, for the constable’s man who 
was in charge of me laughed brutally. 
‘‘ Gad, if he does not think she did it out 
of love!” he cried, speaking to a friend 
who was sitting with him. ‘ When all 
the old dame wants is a charm for the 
rheumatics ; and she thinks the chance 
too good to be lost.” 

Then I remembered that the hair of a 
hanged man is in that part held to be 
sovereign for the rheumatics; and I sat 
down feeling cold and faint. 
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That saying, though a small thing, and a 
foolish one, brought my state home to me; 
and, moreover, filled me with so grisly a 
foreboding of the gibbet, that henceforth 
I gave my treacherous mistress no more 
thought than she deserved—which: was 
little ; but I became wholly taken up with 
my own fate, and especially with the re- 
collection of a man, whom I had once 
seen, pitched and hanging in chains, at 
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Much Hadham Crossroads. The horrible 
spectacle he had become, ten days dead, 
grew on my mind, until I grovelled and 
sweated in a green terror, and that not 
so much at the prospect of death—though 
this sent me hot and cold in the same in- 
stant—as of the harsh rope about my neck, 
and the sacking bands, and the dreadful 
apparatus, and the grinning loathsome 
thing I must become. 

Near swooning at these thoughts, I sank 
huddled into the chair ; and was presently 
plucked up by the constable’s assistant, 
who, seeing my state, came forward, and 
though he was naturally a coarse fellow, 
strove to hearten me, saying that there 
was always hope until the cart moved, 
and that many a man cast for death 
was drinking the King’s health in the 
Plantations. 

On that a last flicker of pride came to my 
aid, and trying to meet his eye I muttered 
that it was not that ; that I was not afraid, 
and that at worst I should be burned in 
the hand. 

“To be sure!” he said, nodding and 
looking at me curiously. ‘To be sure. 
It is well to be a scholar!” 

I was athirst, however, to get some 
further and better assurance from him ; 
and fixing my eyes on his face, I asked 
hoarsely, “‘You think that it is certain? 
You think there is no doubt ?” 

“Certain sure, my Toby!” he answered. 
But I saw that, as he moved away, he 
.winked to his comrade, and I heard the 
latter ask him softly, as he took his seat 
again, “Is ’t so? Will the lad cheat the 
hangman ?” 

‘“Not he!” was the reply, uttered in a 
whisper—but terror sharpened my ears. 
‘“‘There was so long a list at the last 
Assizes, and half of them /eg7#, that it was 
given out they would override it this time, 
and make examples. And ten to one he 
will swing, Ben.” 

‘‘ But ts it the law?” 

I did not hear the answer for the drum- 
ming in my ears and the dreadful con- 
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fusion in my brain; which were such that 
I was not aware of the constable’s entrance 
or of anything that happened after that, 
until I found myself in the road climbing 
clumsily on the back of a pony, in the 
middle of a throng of staring curious faces. 
My feet being secured under the beast’s 
belly—at which some gave a hand, while 
others stood off, whispering and looking 
strangely at me—the constable mounted 
himself, and shouting to his wife that he 
should take me on to Hertford Gaol, and 
should not be back until late, led me out 
of the crowd, Mr. D and Mr. Jenkins 
bringing up the rear. ‘The last I saw of 
the school the boys were hanging out of 
the windows to see me go; and Mrs. 
I)D——- was standing in the doorway, and 
unappeased by my misery, was shrilly de- 
nouncing me—hands and tongue all going 
—to a group of her gossips. 

Our road took us past the Rose Inn, 
and through a great part of the town, but 
no impression of either remains with me, 
my only recollection being of the sunshine 
that lay over the country, and of the happi- 
ness that all creation, all living things, save 
my doomed self, enjoyed. The bitterness 
of the thought that yesterday I had been as 
these, free to move and live and breathe, 
caused great tears to roll down my cheeks ; 
but my companions, whose thoughts had 
already gone forward to the Steward’s 
Room at Sir Winston’s, and the entertain- 
ment they expected there, took little notice 
of me; and less after the porter at the lodge 
told them that there were grand doings at 
the house, and a great company, including 
a lord, come unexpectedly from London. 

“TI don’t think ye’ll be welcome,” the 
porter added, looking curiously at me. 

“ Justice’s business,” the constable re- 
plied sturdily. ‘The King must be 
served.” 

“Ay, that is what you all say when you’ve 
something to gain by it,” the porter re- 
torted ; and went in. 

All which I heard idly; not suppos- 
ing that it meant to me the difference 
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between life and death, fortune and 
misery; or that in the company come 
unexpectedly from London lurked my 
salvation. IfI dwelt on the news at all 
it was only as it might affect me by add- 
ing to the shame I felt. But in this I 
deceived myself ; for when the ordeal of 
waiting in the servants’ hall—where the 
maids pitied me and would have fed me 
if I could have eaten—was over, and we 
were ushered into the parlour in which 
Sir Winston, who had newly risen from 
dinner, would see us, we found only one 
gentleman with him. 

The two stood at the farther end of 
a long narrow room, in the bay of a large 
window, that, open to the ground, per- 
mitted a view of cool sward and yew 
hedges. That they had had companions, 
lately withdrawn, was clear; and this, not 
only from the length of the table, which, 
bestrewn with plates and glasses and half- 
empty flagons, stretched up the room from 
us to them, but from two chairs, thrown 
down in the hurry of rising, and six or seven 
others thrust back, haphazard, against the 
panels, In the side of the room were 
four tall straight windows that allowed the 
sunshine to fall in regular bars on the 
table ; and these, displaying here a little 
pool of spilled claret, and there a broken 
tobacco-pipe, the ash still smouldering, 
gave a touch of grimness to the luxurious 
disorder. 

The same incongruity was to be ob- 
served in the appearance of the elder and 
stouter of the two men ; who had hung his 
periwig on the back of a chair, and showed 
a bald head and flushed face that agreed 
very ill with his laced cravat and em- 
broidered coat. Standing with his feet 
apart and his arm outstretched, he was not 
immediately aware of our entrance; but 
continued to address his companion in 
words that were coherent, yet betrayed 
how he had been employed. 

‘“‘Crop-eared knaves, my lord, half of 
them, and I one!” he cried, as we came 
to a halt a little within the door, to await 
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his pleasure—I with shaking knees and 
sinking heart. ‘‘And ready to become 
the same again if the times call for it. 
For why? Because it was only so we 
could keep or get, my lord. And martyrs 
have been few in my time, though fools 
plenty.” 

‘“‘T should be sorry to deny the last, Sir 
Winston,” his companion answered, smil- 
ing ; for whom at the moment, blind bat 
as I was, I had no eyes, seeing in him 
only a noble youth, handsomely dressed 
and periwigged, and two, or it might be 
three, years older than myself; whereas 
I hung on the Justice’s nod. ‘ But here 
is your case,” the young man continued, 
turning to me, and speaking in a pleasant 
voice. 

‘* And a hard case one of them is,” the 
Justice answered jollily, as he turned to 
us, and singled out the constable. ‘‘ That 
is you, Dyson!” he continued, “one of 
those of whom I have been telling you, 
my lord. A psalm-singer in the troubles, 
sergeant in Lord Grey’s regiment, a Round- 
head, and ran away, with better men than 
himself, at Cropredy Bridge. To-day he 
damns a Whig, and goes to bed drunk 
every twenty-ninth of May.” 

‘“‘Having a good example, your honour!” 
the constable answered grinning. 

‘* Ay, to be sure. And why don’t you 
follow it also?” Sir Winston continued, 
turning to the schoolmaster. ‘ But crop- 
eared you were and crop-eared you are; 
one of Shaftesbury’s brisk boys, my lord ! 
And ought to be fined for a ranter every 
Monday morning, if all had their deserts!” 

“Then I am afraid that your theory 
does not apply to him, Sir Winston,” the 
young man said with a smile. “ Here is 
one martyr already; and if one martyr, 
why not many?” 

“Martyr?” the Justice answered, with 
half-a-dozen oaths. “He? Noone less! 
He goes to church as you and I do, and 
does not smart to the tune of a penny! 
It is true he pulls a solemn face and 
abhors mince-pies and _ plum-porridge. 
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But why! Because he keeps a school, 
and the righteous, or what are left of 
them, who are just such hypocrites as 
himself, resort unto his company with 
boys and guineas! Resort unto his com- 
pany, eh, D ?” the Justice repeated 
gleefully, addressing the schoolmaster. 
‘*That.is the phrase, isn’t it? Oh, I have 
chopped Scripture with old Noll in my 
time. And so it pays, do you see, my 
lord? When it does not, he’ll damn the 
Whigs and turn Tantivy or Abhorrer, or 
something that does. And so it is with 
all; they are loyal. Never were English- 
men more loyal; but to what are they 
loyal? Themselves, my lord!” 

‘“Yet there are Whigs who do not keep 
schools,” the young lord said, after a 
hearty laugh. 

‘“‘ Ay, my lord, and why ?” Sir Winston 
answered, in high good-humour, ‘‘because 
we are all trimmers to the wind, but some 
trim too late, and some too soon. And 
those are your Whigs. Never you turn 
Whig, my lord, whatever you do, or you 
will die in a Dutch garret like Tony Shifts- 
bury! And if anyone could have made 
Whiggery pay nowadays, clever Anthony 
would have. Here’s his health, but I 
doubt he is in hell, these eight months.” 





And Sir Winston going to the table, — 


filled and drank off a bumper of claret. 
Then he filled again. ‘“ The King—God 
bless him —is not very well, I hear,” said 
he, winking at the young lord. “So I will 
give you another toast. His Highness’s 
health, and confusion to all who would 
exclude him! And now what is this 
business, Dyson ? Who is the lad? What 
has he been doing?” 

The constable began to explain; but 
before he had uttered many words, the 
baronet, whose last draught had more 
than a little fuddled him, cut him short. 
““Oh, come to me to-morrow!” he said. 
“Or stay! You are in the Commission 
for the county, my lord ?” 

“I am, but I have not acted,” the 
young man answered. 
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‘* Rot it, man, but you shall act now! 
Burglary, is it? Broke and entered, eh ? 
Then that is a hanging matter, and a young 
hound should be blooded. I am off! My 
lord will do it, Dyson. My lord will do 
it.” 

With which the Justice lurched out of the 
window so quickly, not to say unsteadily, 
that he was gone before his companion 
could remonstrate. The young lord, thus 
abandoned, looked at first at a nonplus, 
and seemed for a while more than half- 
inclined to follow. But changing his 
mind, and curious, I am willing to believe, 
to hear the case of a prisoner so much out 
of the common as I must have appeared 
to him, he turned to us, and adopting a 
certain stateliness, which came easily to 
him, young as he was, he told the con- 
stable he would hear him. 

Then it was that hanging for my life on 
the nods and words of intelligence that 
from time to time fell from him, and 
whereby he lifted the constable out of 
the slough of verbiage in which he 
floundered, I dared again to hope; and 
noting with eyes sharpened by terror the 
cast of his serious handsome features, 
and the curves of his mouth, sensitive 
as a woman’s yet wondrously under con- 
trol, saw a prospect of life. For a time 
indeed I had nothing more substantial on 
which to build than such signs, so damn- 
ing seemed the tale that branded me as 
taken in the act and on the scene of my 
crimes. But when the young peer, after eye- 
ing me gravely and pitifully, asked if they 
had found the money on me, and the con- 
stable answered, ‘‘ No,” and my lord 
retorted, ‘‘ Then where was it?” and got 
no answer ; and again when he enquired 
as to the lock on the door and the height 
of the window, and who had aided me to 
enter, and learned that a girl was sus- 
pected and no one else—then I felt the 
blood beat hotly in my head, and a mist 
come before my eyes. 

‘‘ Who is his accomplice ? Pooh; there 
must be one!” he said. 
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“The girl, may it pleasure your lord- 
ship,” the constable answered. 


“The girl? Then why should she 
leave him to be taken? How did he 
enter ?” 


“* By a ladder, it is supposed, my lord.” 

“It is supposed ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“But ladder or no ladder, why did she 
leave him ? ” 

The constable scratched his head. 

“Perhaps they were surprised, please 
your lordship,” he ventured at last. 

“But the boy was found in the room at 
seven, dolt. And the sun is up before 
four. What was he doing all those hours ? 
Surprised, pooh ! ” 

“Well, I don’t know as to that, your 
worship,” the man answered sturdily; “but 
only that the prisoner was found in the 
room, in which he had not ought to be, 
and the money was gone from the room 
where it had ought to be!” 

‘‘And the bureau was broken open,” 
Mr. D——— cried eagerly. ‘And what is 
more, he has never denied it, my lord! 
Never.” 

At that and at sight of the change that 
came over my judge’s face the hope that 
had risen in me died suddenly ; and I saw 
again the grim prospect of the prison and 
the gibbet ; and to be led from one to the 
other, dumb, one of a drove, unregarded. 
And, it coming upon me strongly that ina 
moment it would be too late, I found my 
voice and cried to him, “Oh, my lord, 
save me! Help me! For the sake of 
God, help me!” 

Whether my words moved him or he 
had not yet given up my case, he looked 
at me attentively, and with a shade as of 
recollection on his face. Then he asked 
quietly what I was. 

‘Usher in a school, my lord,” someone 
answered. 

“Poor devil!” he exclaimed. And 
then, to the others, “ Here, you! With- 
draw a little to the passage, if you please. 
I would speak with him alone.” 
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The constable opened his mouth to 
demur ; but the young gentleman would 
not suffer it, saying with a fine air that 
there was no resisting, “ Pooh, man, I am 
Lord Shrewsbury. I will be responsible 
for him.” And with that he got them out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I know now that there never was a man 
in whom the natural propensity to side with 
the weaker party was by custom and exer- 
cise more highly developed than in my late 
lord, in whose presence I then stood ; 
who, indeed, carried that virtue to such 
an extent that if any fault could be found 
with his public carriage—which I am very 
far from admitting, but only that such a 
colour might be given to some parts of it 
by his enemies—the flaw was attributable 
to this excess of generosity. Yet he has 
since told me that on this occasion of our 
first meeting, it was neither my youth nor 
my misery—in the main at any rate—that 
induced him to take so extraordinary a 
step as that of seeing me ‘alone; but a 
strange and puzzling reminiscence, which 
my features aroused in him, and whereto 
his first words, when we were left together, 
bore witness. ‘*‘ Where, my lad,” said he, 
staring at me, “have I seen you before ?” 

As well as I could, for the dread of 
him in which I stood, I essayed to clear 
my brain and think ; and in me also, as I 
looked at him, the attempt awoke a recol- 
lection, as if I had somewhere met him. 
But I could conceive one place only 
where it was possible I might have seen 
a man of his rank; and so stammered 
that perhaps at the Rose Inn, at Ware, in 
the gaming-room I might have met him. 

His lip curled, ‘“‘ No,” he said coldly, “I 
have honoured the Groom-Porter at White- 
hall once and again by leaving my guineas 
with him. But at the Rose Inn, at Ware 
—never! And heavens, man,” he con- 
tinued in a tone of contemptuous wonder, 
“what brought such as you in_ that 
place P” 
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In shame, and aware, now that it was 
too late, that I had said the worst thing in 
the world to commend myself to him, I 
stammered that I had gone thither—that 
I had gone thither with a friend. 

“ A woman ?” he said quickly. 

I allowed that it was so. 

“ The same that led you into this?” he 
continued sharply. 

But to that I made no answer: where- 
on, with kindly sternness he bade me re- 
member where I stood, and that in a few 
minutes it would be too late to speak. 

“You can trust me, I suppose?” he 
continued with a fine scorn, “that I shall 
not give evidence against you. By being 
candid, therefore, you may make things 
better, but can hardly make them worse.” 

Whereon I have every reason to be 
thankful, nay, it has been matter for a life’s 
rejoicing that I was not proof against his 
kindness ; but without more ado, sobbing 
over some parts of my tale, and whispering 
others, I told him my whole story from 
the first meeting with my temptress—so 
I may truly call her—to the final moment 
when, the money gone, and the ladder 
removed, I was rudely awakened, to find 
myself a prisoner. I told it, I have reason 
to believe, with feeling, and in words that 
carried conviction ; the more as, though 
skilled in literary composition, and in 
writing secundum artem, I have little im- 
agination. At any rate, when I had done, 
and quavered off reluctantly into a half 
coherent and wholly piteous appeal for 
mercy, i found my young judge gazing 
at me with a heat of indignation in cheek 
and eve, that strangely altered him. 

“Good G—-—!” he cried, “what a 
Jezebel!” And in words which I will 
not here repeat, he said what he thought 
of her. 

True as the words were (and I knew 
that, after what I had told him, nothing 
else was true of her), they forced a groan 
from me. 

Poor devil,” he said at that. And 
then again, “ Poor devil, it is a shame! 
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It isa black shame, my lad,” he continued 
warmly, ‘and I would like tosee Madam 
at the cart-tail ; and that is where I shall 
see her before all isdone! I never heard 
of such a vixen! But for you,” and on 
the word he paused and looked at me, 
‘“‘you did it, my friend, and I do not see ~ 
your way out of it.” 

“Then must I hang?” I cried des- 
perately. 

He did not answer. 

‘*My lord! My lord!” I urged, for I 
began to see whither he was tending, 


and I could have shrieked in_ terror, 
‘“‘you can do anything.” 

“1?” he said. 

“You! If you would speak to the 


_ judge, my lord.” 


He laughed, without mirth. ‘He 
would whip you instead of hanging you,” 
he said contemptuously. 

‘**To the King, then.” 

“You would thank me for nothing,” he 
answered ; and then with a kind of con- 
temptuous suavity, “My friend, in your 
Ware Academy—where nevertheless you 
seem to have had your diversions—you 
do not know these things. But you may 
take it from me, that I am more than 
suspected of belonging to the party whose 
existence Sir Baldwin denies—I mean 
to the Whigs ; and the suspicion alone is 
encugh to damn any request of mine.” 

On that, after staring at him a moment, 
I did a thing that surprised him ; and had 
he known me better a thing that would 
have surprised him more. For the courage 
to do it, and to show myself in colours 
unlike my own, I had to thank, neither 
despair nor fear, though both were pre- 
sent; but a kind of rage that seized 
me, on hearing him speak in a_ tone 
above me, and as if, having heard my 
story, he was satisfied with the curiosity 
of it, and would dismiss the subject, and 
I might go to the gallows. I know now 
that in so speaking he had not that 
intent, but that brought up short by the 
certainty of my guilt, and the impasse as 
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to helping me, in which he stood, he chose 
that mode of repressing the emotion he 
felt. I did not understand this however : 
and with a bitterness born of the miscon- 
ception, and in a voice that sounded harsh, 
and anyone’s rather than mine, I burst 
into a furious torrent of reproaches, asking 
him if it was only for this he had seen me 
alone, and to make a tale. ‘To make a 
tale,” I cried, “‘anda jest? One that with 
the same face with which you send me out 
to be strangled and rot, and with the same 
smile, you'll tell, my lord, after supper to 
Sir Baldwin and your like. Oh, for 
shame, my lord, for shame!” I cried, 
passionately, and losing all fear of him in 
my indignation. ‘As you may some day 
be in trouble yourself—for great heads 
fall as well as low ones in these days, 
and as little pitied—if you have bowels of 
compassion, my lord, and a mother to 
love you——-”” 

He turned on me so swiftly at that 
word, that my anger quailed before his. 
“Silence!” he cried, fiercely. ‘ How 
dare you, such as you mention——. But 
there, fellow—be silent !” 

I caught the ring of pain as well as 
anger in his tone, and obeyed him; though 
I could not discern what I had said to 
touch him so sorely. He on his side 
glowered at me a moment; and so we 
stood, while hope died within me, and I 
grew afraid of him again, and a shadow 
fell on the room as it had already fallen 
on his face. [I waited for nothing now 
but the word that should send me from 
his presence, and thought nothing so cer- 
tain as that I had flung away what slender 
chance remained to me. It was with a 
start that when he broke the silence I 
was aware of a new sound in his voice. 

‘Listen, my lad,” he said in a con- 
strained tone—-and he did not look at 
me. ‘You are right in one thing. If I 
meant to do nothing for you, I had no 
right to your confidence. I donot know 
what it was in your face induced me to 
see you. I wish I had not. But since I 
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have I must do what I can to save you: 
and there is only one way. Mind you,” 
he continued in a sudden burst of anger, 
‘I do not like it! And I do it out of 
regard for myself, not for you, my lad! 
Mind you that!” 

““Oh, my lord!” I cried, ready to fall 
down and worship him. 

“Be silent,” he answered, coldly, ‘‘and 
when my back is turned go through that 
window. Do you understand? It is all I 
can do for you. The alley on the left leads 
to thestables. Pass through them boldly ; 
if you are not stopped you will ina minute 
be on the high road. The turn to the 
left at the cross-roads leads to Tottenham 
and London. That on the right will take 


, you to Little Parndon and Epping. That 


is all I have to say; while I look for a 
piece of paper to sign your commitment, 
you would do well to go. Only remem- 
ber, my man, if you are retaken—do not 
look to me.” 

He suited the action to the words by 
turning his back on me, and beginning to 
search in a bureau that stood beside him. 
But so sudden and so unexpected was 
the proposal he had made, that though he 
had said distinctly “Go!” I doubt if, 
apart from the open window, I should 
have understood his purpose. As it was 
I came to it slowly—so slowly that he 
lost patience, and with his head still 
buried among the pigeon-holes, swore at 
me. 

“Are you going?” hesaid. ‘Or do 
you think that it is nothing I am doing 
for you? Do you think it is nothing that 
I am going to tell a lie for such as you ? 
Either go or hang, my lad!” 

I heard no more. A moment earlier 
nothing had been farther from my thoughts 
than to attempt an escape, but the im- 
pulse of his will, steadied my wavering 
resolution, and with set teeth and a beat- 
ing heart I stepped through the window. 
Outside I turned to the left along a shady 
green alley fenced by hedges of yew, and 
espying the stable-yard before me, walked 
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boldly across it. By good luck the grooms 
and helpers were at supper and I saw only 
one man standing at a door. He stared 
at me, mouthing a straw, but said nothing, 
and in a twinkling I had passed him, left 
the curtilage behind me, and had the park 
fence and gate in sight. 

Until I reached this, not knowing whose 
eyes were on me, I had the presence of 
mind to walk, though cold shivers ran 
down my back, and my hair crept, and 
every second I fancied—for I was too 
nervous to look back—that I felt Dyson’s 
hand on my collar. Arriving safely at 
the gate, however, and the road stretching 
before me with no one in sight, I took to 
my heels, and ran a quarter of a mile along 
it; then leaping the fence that bounded 
it on the right, I started recklessly across 
country, my aim being to strike the Little 
Parndon highway, to which my lord had 
referred, at a point beyond the cross- 
roads, and so to avoid passing the latter. 

I am aware that this mode of escape, 
this walking through a window and run- 
ning off unmolested, sounds hald and 
commonplace; and that if I could import 
into my story some touch of romance or 
womanish disguise, such as—to compare 
great things with small—marked my Lord 
Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower three 
years ago, I should cut a better figure. 
Whereas in a flight across the fields on a 
quiet afternoon, with the sun casting long 
shadows on the meadows, and for my 
most instant alarms, the sudden whirring 
up before me of partridge or plover, few 
will find anything heroic. But let them 
place themselves for a moment in my skin, 
and remember that as I sweated and 
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panted and stumbled and rose again, as I 
splashed in reckless haste through sloughs 
and ditches, and tore my way through 
great blackthorns, I had death always at 
my heels! Tet them remember that in 
the long shadows that crossed my path I 
saw the gallows, and again the gallows, 
and once more the gallows ; and fled more 
quickly ; and that it needed but the dis- 
tant bark of a dog, or the shout of a boy 
scaring birds, to persuade me that the hue 
and cry was coming, and to fill me with 
the last extremity of fear. 

I believe that the adventurer, and the 
knight of the road, when it falls to their 
lot to be so hunted— as must often happen, 
though more commonly such an one is 
taken securus et ebrius in the arms of his 
mistress—find some mitigation of their 
pains in the anticipation of conflict, and 
in the stern joy which the resolve to sell 
life dearly imparts to the man of action. 
But I was unarmed, and worn out with my 
exertions ; no soldier, and with no heart 
to fight. My flight therefore across the 
quiet fields was pure terror, the torture of 
unmitigated fear. Fear spurred me and 
whipped me ; and yet, had I known it, I 
might have spared my terror. For dark- 
ness found me, weak and exhausted, but 
still free, in the neighbourhood of Epping 
in Essex, where I passed the night in the 
Forest; and before noon next day, be- 
lieving that they would watch for me on 
the Tottenham Road, I had found courage 
to slink into London by way of Ching- 
ford, and in the heart of that great city, 
whose magnitude exceeded all my ex- 
pectations, had safely and effectually lost 
myself. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Acting should be accompanied by complete 
artifice or totally without accessories.” 

“What is your ideal ?” 

“Tm afraid [ can’t tell you. A pastoral 
play approaches near to it, yet all the 
pastorals I have seen have not come up 
to my expectations. The voice does not 
carry properly in the open air, and the 
actors seem uncertain how to walk on un- 
even ground.” 


THE IDLER. 


But I have begun to feel qualms about 
occupying more of Mr. Partridge’s time, 
every moment of which is precious. So 
I bid him good-bye, with the con- 
viction that if the rule that a man can 
do but one thing well be a true one, 
Mr. Bernard Partridge, artist and actor, 
is the happy exception needed to prove 
it. 





Mr Bernard Partridge’s sign-manual. 


AT THE JEWS: GRANARY: A TALE OF CRETE. 


BY NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 





mY hands! They are 
es] tied together with 
rope. Soldiers stand 
upon each side of me. 
And bullets sleep in 
their rifles. 

The world comes 
curiously to these 
soldiers. It asks, 
3 “What has this De- 

metri done ?” 

My eyes are frightened; they see 
weakly through a grey mist. But I can 
hear the soldiers reply, “This Demetri, 
he has killed a man.” 

Itis true. I—have killed a man. 

I have killed aman. Well, see! I shrug 
my shoulders, I hold open the palms of my 
hands. I say, “It was a pity, but it was 
to be.” Isay, “It was not my fault, it 
was his fault.” So—I will explain to 
the judge when I stand before him. 
So—I will now explain to you. Listen! 

It was night. But I lay awake in the 
blackness. 
empty. Without my cottage, the earth 
boomed broadly to the beat of a heavy 
rain. And there fretted a ragged plash of 
waters from the pent of soaked thatch 
which covered the blackness above my 
head. The earth was great, and the rains 
were great, but I and my cottage were 
small. . 

White snows had lain thickly upon the 
earth for three weeks. Then had come 
the chill rains. Grateful to me was the 
warmth of my rug, grateful to me was the 
warmth of the wife and children who lay 
closely by my side. Yet my soul was 
sad. For where should I find food on 


For my stomach was aching 


the morrow? Were we to die of the 
cold winter like the little birds, who find 
no food, who starve, who freeze stiffly 
into death! I did.not know. 

I looked at the blackness till I saw its 
yellow points. It gaped, and grasped, 
and swirled. Gradually, gradually, it 
thinned to a tiding light. And I saw 
that Night was fleeing like a black gull 
flees to distance over white-foamed seas. 

Then he awoke, my son—with a moan 
anda pulling clutch at our rug. He was 
a child, he wept as a child. “ Father, 
father,” he cried, ‘‘it was delicious, that 


roast lamb. It’s fat was yellow, its flesh 
was brown. I ate handfuls from _ its 
breast. I ate wheat bread—grey wheat 


bread. Idrank redwine. But it was all 
a dream. And Iam hungry. The good 
God knows that I am very hungry.” 

Then those others awoke; the little 
golden ones! ‘Father, father, we are 
hungry,” they wailed. 

I blew with my breath, I blew away 
sobs. 

But they did not understand, only my 
wife. ‘Give, give to us a little bread,” 
they cried; and the rugs! they dragged, 
they rumpled, they fell off our bodies. 
Ach! but my heart was breaking. And 
I sprang to my feet. I grasped my capote 
(cloak). Iran from my cottage. 

Kanina—our village—is beautiful in 
the summer-time, when its street 1s warm 
with golden sunlight. But see it, as I 
saw it that early morn when grief sobbed 
from my throat: its closed doors cold 
with clinging stains of water; its chim- 
neys speechless; its street empty but for 
straightly falling rain; its very walls of 
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fuller was the thunder of the falling rain, 
save where it hissed its anger to my feet. 
I wandered far and fast. 

But my belly grew more achingly empty. 
It blackened the strengthening light to 
my eyes, it speared yellow lightnings 
through the streaming waters. And I 
—Demetri, I groaned to myself ‘Ach! 
There is no choice! I must beg. I will 
return to Kanina.” 

Iam proud. I would not have wished 
to beg from anyone. But it was neces- 
sary. ‘From whom shall I beg bread ?” 
Tasked of myself. I did notknow. The 
harvest had failed, there was no work, 
and those who were not starving in our 
village had but little food to spare. Very 
close came I to Kanina, and still I was 
asking myself, ‘From whom shall I beg 
bread ?” 

Presently I saw a man walking towards 
me. Soon I saw his face plainly. It 
was Achilles. The world would have 
told you that Achilles and I were friends. 

Yes! so long as we travelled the same 
road, we were friends. For the rest, he 
and I, we had this dumbly in our hearts 
—that some day it might be necessary 


that one should kill the other. Oil and 
water do not mix. 
Achilles gave me greeting. I made as 


if to pass him. Then suddenly I stopped, 
I said desperately, ‘‘ Return with me to 
Kanina and give me bread, for I and my 
children are starving.” 

His forehead frowned. “ Listen!” I 
said, “ I have no corn left, nothing. I 
have borrowed from Jew Josif. He will 
lend no more, though he has taken my 
blood for his handfuls of corn.” 

He hesitated. 

“The Virgin will bless you,” I said, 
persuasively. 

Then he explained. ‘TI have but little 
bread. Already my children grow rest- 
less with hunger. Very soon, I, too, must 
go to the dog of a Jew. But it will not 
be to borrow. I will take his corn as the 
eagle strongly takes the lamb. Come! I 
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will give you bread. But you—you shall 
help me to rob the accursed Jew.” 

I wanted bread, I did not want to rob 
the Jew. “ Den peirazei !” (No matter), 
Achilles said. ‘‘ You must rob the Jew, 
or I will not give you bread.” | 

“Josif is a strong man. He carries a 
revolver,” I said. 

“You speak truth,” answered Achilles. 

“Tt will be a dangerous work, then,” 
I argued. 

Achilles gave a great laugh. Afterwards 
he wrung the rain from his black beard. 
“ Oich-i!” (No-o), he said, and he fised 
the whole of his breath. 

I did not understai.1. I told him so 
impatiently. Then he gave his plan to 
me. The Jew lived at the village of 
Vargos, an hour by mule from Kanina. 
He had a beautiful house there. ‘ But 
where does he keep his corn?” asked 
Achilles of me. 

“The world knows,” I answered. 
“Does he not keep it in a granary at 
the entrance to the village.” 

‘‘Loipon ?” (Well), said Achilles, “ to- 
night we will go to that granary. We 
will break into it. We will fill our sacks 
with corn. The Jew will not see us, his 
revolver will not speak to us.” He blew 
through his moustache. “And that is 
what we will do,” Achilles ended. 

“Tt would be an easy work,” I thought 
to myself. And I hated the ever-hungry 
Jew. I wanted bread. “I will go with 
you,” I said. 

Later I vowed to the Holy Saint Con- 
stantine that I would give to him an 
eighth of the corn that I should take from 
the Jew. So might our work be blessed. 

The day passed. The night came. 
Achilles knocked softly at my door. I 
was ready. And with my gun in hand, I 
climbed quickly upon the back of my 
mule. “ Mpros, mpros” (Gee up, gee up), 
I said ; and I kicked the sides of Psaris 
with my heels, I rode forth into the black 
night and its weeping rains. 

We rode for an hour in the hollow of a 
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rocky path, and no man saw us, neither 
moon nor stars. Then I felt the back of 
my mule grow level beneath me, and I 
knew that we were upon the broad plain 
which runs flatly to the broader sea. 

** Mpros, mpros,” I said to Psaris, and 
she quickened her paces, my leg rubbed 
roundly against that of Achilles, who had 
been riding in front. Then he spoke 
loudly through the thunder of the widely- 
falling rain, ‘The path broadens, the 
hoofs of our mules no longer strike rock. 
It is necessary that we should wait for a 
little light in order to come across the 
plain to Vargos.” 

‘Let it be so,” I answered. ‘ But first 
let us travel the little way to the olive- 
grove. There we may tether the mules, 
and lie down in our capotes.” 

Our mules were clever, they hung their 
aeads closely to the ground, they trod with 
careful hoofs. In a little while, there 
was a storm beyond us, there was a 
storm behind us, but in the blackness 
over our heads there was a leaking 
shelter. I held out my hand, I moved it 
widely in a circle. Suddenly my fingers 
rasped against a rounded roughness. 
“Good!” I said to Achilles, “I touch 
the trunk of an olive.” 

It was gradually, very gradually that 
light came over the sea. At first it was 
but a little breath blown upon the farthest 
edge of night. It deepened like that dew 
which glazes upon a cool pitcher’s side in 
hottest summer. And crossed the black- 
ness with a stretching line of yellow-grey, 
which lifted, lifted. 

We waited. But it was winter. Fire 
frowned not across the ocean. We saw 
not the black heavens grow pale to the 
sadness of a restless sea. We only saw 
the trunks of olive trees stand forth one 
by one midst the mists of hurtling rain, 
and the earth run greyly from our feet. 

When the fieldguard sleeps in the fields 
the eyes of animals grow hollowly deep. 
They come close and closer to him. 
‘They tread softly, they crane their necks. 
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Presently, and with a little rush, they are 
amongst the tender crops. Thus came I 
and Achilles to Vargos, while its men 
were asleep. I pointed to the granary by 
whose walls we stood. Achilles put his 
mouth to my ear, ‘‘ Where shall we tether 
the mules? ” he asked. 

‘To that mulberry stump,” I answered, 
and only the beating rain gathered in the 
smallness of our voices. 

We looked at the grey walls of the 
granary. Their stones were strongly 
gripped by lime, and not to be picked 
apart. We walked around its four cor- 
ners. ‘ There is no window,” we said. 

We stood at its door, I drew my knife. 
‘“*I—I cut, you watch,” I said to Achilles. 

Ach! but ’twas oak. Though with all 
my strength I stabbed, I cut above its 
keyhole, my knife eat the wood but 
slowly. 

The eyes of Achilles were restless, his 
soul was impatient. ‘Make haste!” he 
said. 

My elbow grew hot with pain. I held 
up my face that the rain might fall coolly 
upon it. ‘‘Make haste! make haste!” 
urged Achilles. 


‘Ach ! take the knife,” I said. “You 
—you cut, I watch.” 
Strongly worked Achilles. And very 


cunningly, with a stab and then a drawing 
cut. Splinter after splinter his left hand 
pickedaway. Soon a groove grew deeply. 
In a little while we would put our hands 
through a ragged hole, and force off the 
lock within. 

My eyes watched anxiously, sometimes 
the village, sometimes Achilles. I, too, 
grew impatient. ‘Give the knife to me,” 
I said, ‘I will work quicker.” 

I stabbed at the deepest of the groove. 
A straight, hard stroke. My knife pierced 
keenly into the ragged wood, then stood 
with a shock that numbed me to the 
shoulder. I raised my foot and angrily 
kicked its pointed shoe against the 
accursed door. ‘There is a lining of 
iron behind,” I said to Achilles. 
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I drew my knife from the door and 
sheathed it. Achilles put his finger into 
the hole which it had left. ‘“ Of a surety 
there is a lining of iron,” he muttered. 
And he thought, he looked at the door. 
Suddenly he gazed upwards. He raised 
a hand and pointed. ‘See, the tiles! 
We will break a hole through the roof.” 

He climbed upon my shoulders, he 
drew himself upon the sloping roof. 
‘“*Give a hand to me and pull,” I said, for 
I wished to climb to his side. 

He bent his head lowly towards me. 
‘Run to the mules,” he said, .‘‘and 
bring their stirrup-ropes and the sacks for 
the corn.” I understood. 

I handed to him the ropes and the 
sacks. Then [held up my hands that he 
might pull me upon the roof. ‘‘ Now!” I 
said, eagerly, for the light about us was 
growing stronger, and I wished that we 
might quickly finish our work and return 
to { anina. | 

We could have laughed, the tiles came 
off so easily. Presently there wasa great 
hole, .crossed by little rafters, pen to the 
rain. And again we took our knives, we 
cut, cut. 

“The hole is large enough,” said 
Achilles to me. And he threw the sacks 
through it upon the pile of grain beneath. 
Then he took the stirrup-ropes, he 
knotted them together. ‘Jump down!” 
he said, “I will pull up the sacks with 
these. Afterwards I will tie the ropes to 
the end of this rafter, and you—you will 
climb up again.” 

It would be an easy work. But first I 
looked widely around. Nought moved 
but the falling rain. ‘ Good,” I thought 
to myself; and I jumped through the 
hole, I sank into the yielding grain above 
my ankles. 

Perhaps I had been deceived by the 
dim light, perhaps by the colour or shape 
of the grain. But it had been a greater 
fall than I had expected. And I gavea 
little gasp as I measured with my eye the 
distance to the hole in the roof from 
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which I had jumped. Then my right foot 
sank under my weight more deeply into 
the grain, my body leant’ over, and with a 
sudden lurch I was compelled to trample 
for my balance adown the sides of the 
great pile of grain. I only had time to 
stretch my arms stiffly out as I arrived at . 
the edge of the heaped wheat, afterwards 
I came with a shock against the wall of 
the granary and my face struck lightly the 
backs of my hands. 

I turned from the wall and gazed around 
me by the dim light which poured from 
the ragged hole above the peak of piled 
grain. I felt frightened as I looked at 
the thick walls around me, at their 
clenched door. The thought came to 
me that it would have been better for 
Achilles to have filled the sacks. My 
eyes turned swiftly towards the hole in 
the roof. A round blackness—the head 
of Achilles—spotted its light. He was 
speaking. ‘‘I cannot hear,” I shouted 
fiercely, for the rain spattered noisily 
upon the tiles. | 

**[—say, make haste! Fill the sacks,” 
he answered. 

The cuckold! He had been clever, 
I hated him. But I wished to leave the 
granary. It was a prison with its grey | 
walls, its iron door. And I climbed the 
pile of wheat. I fell upon my knees. I 
grasped one of the sacks, and quickly 
threw handfuls of wheat into its empty 
belly. 

But I was frightened, very. I wished 
to work faster. I opened widely the sack, 
IT pushed the rolling grain into it with my 
arms. At length it was tightly full. I 
looked up. Achilles was leaning through 
the hole towards me, a rope dangled from 
his hand. I grasped the end of this rope, 
and tied it firmly around the mouth of 
the sack. “Pull up,” I said; and I pre- 
pared to fill the second sack. 

But the first sack was very heavy with 
its corn. Achilles could not raise it. 
‘“ You must help to lift,” he said. 

I wished to climb quickly from the 
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granary. But what could I do? I clasped 
my arms around the sack, I lifted strongly 
as he pulled. The sack rose a little, and 
a little. Presently I held its bottom upon 
my breast. Anon it rose on my lifting 
arms, and Achilles pulled with the power 
of the shorter rope. A last push from 
the ends of my. fingers, and the sack 
swayed above my reach. I could see 
that Achilles would draw it to the hole. 
Then I stooped to the empty sack by my 
side. As my hands grasped it, a great 
blow beat between my shoulders. And 
I gave acry, as I rolled, rolled adown the 
pile of wheat to the stone wall. 

The breath had been beaten from my 
body. At first I could not speak. 
Achilles, who had fallen with the sack, 
came staggering down the heap of grain 
to my side. He held up his hand. 
“Listen!” he said in a terrified voice. 

I listened. A coldness blew over my 
Hesh. I heard nought but the drumming 
rajn. 

He put his mouth close to my ear. He 
whispered—‘‘ It frightened me, so that I 
slipped upon the wet roof; I fell with the 
sack.” 

My breath was coming back to me. 
“What frightened you? I gasped. 

“That bark of a dog,” he answered. 
But I—I had not heard it. 

We feared discovery. We waited 
motionless and in silence. Of a sudden 
I clutched the arm of Achilles. There was 
a scratching, a whimpering at the door of 
the granary. A rill of corn fell towards 
us adown the great heap. I cursed it in 
my heart. The corn stood still—I re- 
member that its grains stood still, then 
the dog howled. And I heard many 
other dogs come yapping, yapping, 
towards us. 

But the world would awaken ! It would 
come running to its dogs. It would see 
our mules—the mules of strangers. It 
would see the great hole in the roof, the 
scarred door. -It would cry ‘“ Klepht,” 
and raise the hammers of its guns. 
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“ Quick, quick !” together spoke Achilles 
and I. Werushed to the sack. Our fin- 


gers mingled roughly about the rope at 


its mouth. We loosed it. He made a 
noose, or I made a noose—I do not 
know which. Afterwards it was Achilles 
who threw the rope flickingly upwards 
that its noose might catch upon the end 
of the beam, so that we might climb to 
the hole, so that we might escape and 
ride from Vargos, and its men, and its 
dog of a Jew. 

But the rope slipped and slipped. 

“Ach! give it to me,” I said; and I 
tore it from his stupid hands. 

I threw very carefully. It caught. I 
clutched, and began to climb. But it 
slipped, . fell, and pawed there to the 
door a pack of clamouring dogs. 

“Ach! waste not the time,” said 
Achilles. “The men_ will be here. 
Better that I should mount upon your 
shoulders, and reach to the roof. See! 
if you stand upon the pile of grain, it will 
be possible.” 

The cuckold! I looked closely at his 
eyes. They were staring like those of a 
panic-stricken mule. He would reach to 
the roof, he would climb, and at once 
ride away. I would be cunning. I 
answered, ‘You are short, I am tall. 
Better that I—I should climb upon your 
shoulders.” 

He was clever, but his laugh rang false. 
“Your joke is splendid, beautiful,” he 
said. ‘‘ But quick! Stand deeply in the 
grain, whilst I—I mount upon your 
shoulders.” He pulled me gently—very 
gently. 

My blood grew hot to the grip of his 
hand. I shook it off, and I hated him 
and his selfishness more strongly. Thus 
we stood face to face, till the terror of 
many voices speaking without frightened 
us apart, and made us run, run around 
the granary like animals who wildly seek 
for a hole of escape. 

Suddenly it came to us that we were 
foolish. And we stood with heaving 
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peace became impossible, even if the 
outrageous conditions which Nicholas had 
sent to Vienna, and to which he haughtily 
referred the Emperor Napoleon, had been 
admissible. At the instance of the French 
Monarch the allied fleets promptly en- 
tered the Black Sea, driving all Russian 
ships into refuge in the harbour of Sevas- 
topol. England and France declared 
war against Russia in the end of March. 
The allied troops gradually moved up 
from Gallipoli to Scutari, and from Scu- 
tari to Varna. Atthe summons of Austria 
the Czar began the evacuation of the 
Principalities, in which his arms had not 
prospered ; and the Pruth was re-crossed 
in the beginning of August, the Austrian 
troops occupying the territories abandoned 
by Russia. But English resolutions had 
long gone further than the acceptance of 
a mere drawn game. On the first declara- 
tion of war the French Emperor had 
sketched, and our Ministry had approved, 
a plan for the attack of Sevastopol. The 
feeling was all but unanimous. “In no 
event,” said the venerable Lord Lynd- 
hurst in June, “except that of extreme 
necessity, ought we to make peace with- 
out previously destroying the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea, and laying pros- 
trate the fortifications by which it is 
defended.” In July Zhe Times spoke 
with decision : ‘The broad policy of the 
war consists in striking at the heart of 
the Russian power in the East; and that 
heart is in Sevastopol.” And the Queen, 
in dealing with the causes of the war, 
wrote: “It is the selfishness, the ambi- 
tion, and the want of principle of one 
man which has done it.” 
In the middle of September, 1854, 
there landed on the coast of the Crimea 
within a few marches of Sevastopol, an 
allied force consisting, all told, of some- 
what more than 60,000 men, with 128 
guns. 

War once entered upon, the French Em- 
peror acted with prudence and prompti- 
tude in amassing a reserve force to meet 


THE IDLER. 


the casualties of probable battles and 
certain losses by disease in his army on 
active service in the field. Unlike Eng- 
land, France was, as she still is, a military 
nation ; and although the Emperor had 
materially reduced the strength of the 
army, it still amounted to about 600,000 
men. The camp at Boulogne which was 
formed as soon as the army which Mar- 
shal Saint-Arnaud commanded had been 
despatched to the East, proved to Europe 


‘tbat without weakening the garrisons of 


the French frontier and of the interior, 
no difficulty was experienced in assemb- 
ling an army of 100,000 men between 
Cherbourg, St. Omer, and Boulogne, 
which should yield relays of reserves to 
the field army while instalments of rein- 
forcements should be forthcoming to 
supply the drain which otherwise would 
diminish the standing strength of the 
forces in the camp. The Emperor, in 
one of his addresses to the soldiers, speci- 
fied yet another raison @étre for the camp 
at Boulogne. ‘“ The creation,” said he, 
“‘of the camp of the North was intended 
to bring our troops nearer to those of 
England, so that they might go swiftly 
whithersoever the honour of the two 
nations might call them.” 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the 
elder brother of the Prince Consort, had 
paid a visit to the Emperor in the spring 
of 1854; and in the summer Napoleon 
asked the British Ambassador in Paris, 
whether an invitation to the Boulogne 
camp would be acceptable to the Prince 
Consort. The result was a cordial letter 
from the Emperor to the Prince. ‘ Wish- 
ing,” wrote Napoleon, “to prove my 
determination to carry out to the end the 
struggle we have begun together, I have 
formed a camp between Boulogne and 
St. Omer. I need not tell your Highness 
how pleased I should be to receive you, 
and how happy I should be to show you 
my soldiers. I am convinced, moreover, 
that personal ties will contribute to 
strengthen the union so happily estab- 
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Emperor was almost the only person 
among his officers who had any hope 
of the success of the expedition 
against Sevastopol. Before the Prince 
left Boulogne the decision was an- 
nounced to advance from the Crimea. 
Saint-Arnaud writing of himself, ‘‘ /e 
suis plein de confiance et plein dardeur.” 
- “Qn the whole,” the Prince wrote, 
‘the impression which my stay in Bou- 
logne left upon me was that naturally 
the Emperor would neither in home 
nor in foreign politics take any violent 
steps; but that he appears in distress for 
means of governing, and obliged to look 
about for them from day to day. Having 
deprived the people of any active pattici- 
pation in the government, and having re- 
duced them to passive spectators, he is 
bound to keep up the ‘ spectacle’; and as 
at fireworks whenever a pause occurs 
between the displays, the public imme- 
diately grows impatient, forgetting that 
new preparations require time. Still,” he 
continued, “he appears to be the only 
man who has any hold on France, relying 
on the ‘nom de Napoléon, the last thing 
left to a Frenchman’s faith.” 

In the midst of war the Emperor 
was pursuing his projects for the em- 
bellishment of Paris, and especially for 
the first International Exhibition of In- 
dustry in France, to be held in the 
summer of 1855. About the same 
time he _ re-established the Imperial 
Guard, assigning to it a force of 20,000 
. men, a corps délite consisting of soldiers 
of good conduct who had completed 
seven years’ service. On January the 
gth, 1855, he addressed detachments of 
this fine force on their departure for the 
East, bidding them plant their eagles on 
the ramparts of Sevastopol. A levy of 
140,000 men was demanded to fill the 
gaps made by expirations of service and 
the war. The revenues of the years 1852 
and 1853 had excceded expectations by 
110 millions of francs—a wonderful evi- 
dence of prosperity. But surpluses have 
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an unpleasant habit of melting like snow 
in the face of huge war votes and more 
huge war loans. During the first year of 
the Crimean War the French expenditure 
in that struggle amounted to 234 milliards - 
of francs, just one-half of the war in- 
demnity exacted from France by Ger- 
many in 1871. 

The year 1855, although it was to be 
among the most glorious of the Second 
Empire, opened gloomily. The _ bitter 
winter-weather on the Chersonese upland 
told with awful effects on the allied armies 
lying in misery under the walls of 
Sevastopol. The delay in the reduction 
of the great fortress caused the impatient 
Parisians to chafe and murmur. The 
Emperor followed every episode and every 
stage of the siege with the closest attention. 
In his slow methodical manner he gradu- 
ally conceived a plan for the spring 
campaign ; and then there arose within 
him the resolve to go himself to the 
Crimea, and put himself at the head of 
his army. Many reasons combated the 
project. Scarcely yet firm on the throne, 
there was danger in prolonged absence 
from his capital. His health was never 
strong. While weighing the issues Can- 
robert sent him a report that the British 
army was sinking gradually under the 
privations which maladministration had 
brought upon it. He resolved to despatch 
large reinforcements to the Crimea im- 
mediately, and he requested the British 
Admiralty to help him with ships, since all 
the French ships were already engaged 
in transport service. The request was 
promptly complied with, and before the 
close of 1854 a French army was sailing 
from a British port on board a British 
fleet, on the way to confront a common 
enemy. 

‘Then the desire to go himself to the 
Crimea revived in Louis Napoleon. On 
February 16th, 1855, his cousin the Prin- 
cess Mathilde argued long but ineffectually 
against his determination. The Empress, 
on the other hand, urged him to go, and 
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the Crimea. But his scheme for the 
conduct of the war was nevertheless per- 
sisted in. 

While the cannon were roaring and 
men were dying in the trenches before 
Sevastopol, the Emperor on May 15th 
(the day before Canrobert’s resignation of 
the chief command in the Crimea) was 
opening with pomp and circumstance the 
Universal Exhibition of 1855—in his own 
words, ‘a temple of peace which invites 
all nations to a gathering of concord.” 
Twenty-five thousand exhibitors had re- 
sponded to the Emperor’s appeal ; and 
hosts of visitors from all parts of the 
world crowded to Paris during the sum- 
mer and autumn. But below the gaiety 
and festivities of this brilliant period lay 
the solicitude incident to a state of war 
: and the resultant strain. Among the 
exigencies were the calling out of 140,000 
conscripts as the contingent for 1856, the 
imposition of further taxation, and the 
conjunct guarantee with England of a 
Turkish war loan of five millions sterling. 
- The nation was loyal and eager; the 
Government asked for a war contribution 
_ of thirty millions sterling, and the sub- 
scriptions came pouring in until the col- 
lective offers amounted to £146,000,0U0! 

The battle of the Tchernaya, fought on 
August 16th and won so gallantly by 
French arms, heralded auspiciously the 
visit to France of the Queen of England, 
her Consort, and their two elder children. 
Received by the Emperor in person, they 
landed at Boulogne on the afternoon of 
the 18th August, under salutes from the 
batteries and a feu-de-joie maintained for 
miles along the edge of the cliffs, and 
were escorted to the railway station by 
cavalry. The Queen has herself recorded 
her impressions of her ‘‘first sight of 
Paris”: ‘The approaching twilight rather 
added to the beauty of the scene; and it 
was still quite light enough when we 
passed down the Boulevard de Strasbourg 
(the Emperor’s creation) and along the 
Boulevards, by the Port St. Denis, the 
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Madeleine, the Place de la Concorde, and 
the Arc de Triomphe.” Through the 
Champs Elysées and the Bois de Bou- 
logne the progress to St. Cloud was madée 
in the twilight ; but all the way the troops 
kept the road, bands playing the National 
Anthem at intervals. The Queen was 
delighted with the splendour and _ bril- 
liancy of the scene; and as she ap- 
proached the Palace remarked the 
Zouaves as “splendid troops in splendid 
dress, the friends of my dear Guards.” 
The Empress, who was in expectation of 
an heir and suffering, met the Queen at 
the Palace. Sunday was a dies non, and 
what the Prince Consort called the 
Parisian campaign, which lasted during 
the week, began on the Monday with 
hours spent in the Exhibition. Incognito 
drives through the quaint places of Paris, 
pilgrimages to the Tuileries, to the In- 
valides where lay the great captain, a visit 
to the old palace of the Stuarts at Saint. 
Germain, another to Versailles, and yet 
another to the final grand ball there, filled 
up a varied and busy week. On Monday 
the 27th the British royalties departed for 
home. 

Having definitely abandoned the in- 
tention to go himself to the Crimea, the 
French Emperor determined, neverthe- 
less, that the plan which he had matured 
should be carried out. Briefly, that plan 
was as follows: the Allies were to divide 
themselves into three armies. One was to 
continue to guard the trenches and push 
the siege. A second army, under Lord 
Raglan, was to assemble in the valley of 
Baidur (east of Balaclava), and to push its 
advanced posts towards Bakshisarai. The 
third, under the French general-in-chief, 
composed of troops from before Sevasto- 
pol and the reserve French army from 
Turkey, was to land at Alushta, on the 
south-eastern face of the peninsula, about 
abreast of Bakshisarai. This last army 
was to cross the Tchater-dagh range and 
march on Simpheropol. Should the Rus- 
sians concentrate there their chief maga- 
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advanced works, for the occupation of the 


Tchernaya, and finally for an operation 
on Kertch. All these movements are in 
train.” When it is remembered that Louis 
Napoleon was an absolute sovereign, who 
could pull this truculent general down 
just as he had chosen to set him up, it 
must be owned that in thus acting in direct 
and resolute opposition to the cherished 
scheme of his master, Pélissier evinced 
himself to be an uncommonly strong man. 
There did come from the Emperor some- 
thing in the nature of a rebuke to his dog- 
gedly determined subordinate. ‘I have 
confidence in you,” the Emperor wired, 
“‘and I don’t pretend to command the 
army from here; however, I must tell you 
my opinion, and you ought to pay regard 
to it. A great effort must be made to beat 
the Russian army, in order to invest the 
place. If you send 14,000 men to Kertch, 
you weaken yourself uselessly. 

Weigh all this carefully.” 

The Emperor’s arguments had no effect 
on Pélissier ; he went forward right in the 
teeth of his master. The expedition to 
Kertch was made, resulting in the complete 
destruction of everything thatcould aid the 
Russian forces in the Crimea throughout 
the shores of the Sea of Azov. Pélissier 
wrote to the War Minister: “ We have 
struck deep into the Russian resources : 
their chief line of supply is cut. I did 
well to carry out this expedition, and I 
view with calm assurance the approach of 
the final act.” ° In full accord with Lord 
Raglan, the French Commander-in-Chief 
resolutely prosecuted the siege operations, 
assailing in the first instance the principal 
outworks of the defence, the White Works, 
the Mamelon, and the ‘‘ Quarries.” The 
Emperor telegraphed: ‘In conformity 
with the British Government, which writes 
in the same sense to Lord Raglan, I give 


you a positive order not to devote yourself . 


to the siege before having completed the 
investment.” But this message was crossed 
by the following telegram from Pélissier : 
‘‘Lord Raglan and I are settling the final 
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dispositions for an attack by storm which 
should gain us the White Works, the 
Mamelon, and the ‘ Quarries.’ I calculate © 
on beginning this operation on the 7th 
(June), and on carrying it right through 
with the utmost vigour.” 

The preliminary bombardment began 
on the afternoon of the 6th, and was 
maintained with tremendous energy until 
late on the following afternoon, when the 
Mamelon was silenced and the White — 
Works ruined. The latter were promptly 
captured and were presently connected 
with the French trenches. After desperate 
fighting the Mamelon was also captured 
and held, and ultimately the “ Quarries ” 
remained in British possession. Peélissier 
had everywhere driven the enemy from 
their outworks, of which he now had 
possession ; but during the bombardment 
and storm the total losses amounted to 
over 15,000 men. 

Notwithstanding Pélissier’s successes, 
the Emperor would not relinquish his 
plan. ‘I persist,” he wrote, “in order- 
ing you to make every effort to take the 
field.” Pélissier replied daunttessly : “The 
execution of your orders is impossible ; 
it would place me between insubordina- 
tion and discredit. I pray your 
Majesty either to free me from the 
straitened limits imposed on me, or to 
permit me to resign a command impos- 
sible to exercise.” No answer reached 
him; and on the night of the 17th he 


_ telegraphed: “To-morrow at daybreak, 


in concert with the English, I attack the 
Redan, the Malakoff, and their dependent 
batteries. I have firm hope.” 

That hope was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; the 18th was marked by a series 
of blunders and misfortunes, and the only 
gleam of good fortune was General Eyre’s 
partial success. The total losses on those 
two bloody days, the 17th and 18th, were 
not short of 10,000, of which more than 
half were Russian casualties. Notwith- 
standing the reverses and bloodshed of 
those days of gloom, Pélissier still held 
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enthusiasms will be transferred thither. 
Perhaps, reader—such is that state of my 
knowledge which is called ignorance, —it 
has already been discovered! However 
that be, who can doubt that it will be a 
sad day for the nations when the North 
Pole is found out—unless you are of 
another opinion, and wish they would 
discover and be done with it. A great 
historical picture of the future will be 
‘Nansen standing on the South Pole, wist- 
fully looking out across a world with no 
more poles to conquer. 

For Nansen, like all great men of 
action, is a great dreamer. Have we not 
his own words for it in the charmingly 
emotional passage which concludes his 
account of Zhe Journey Southwards :— 

“TI could not but recall that rainy 
morning in June when I last set foot on 
this strand. More than three years had 
passed ; we had toiled and we had sown, 
and now the harvest had come. In my 
heart I sobbed and wept for joy and 
thankfulness. ‘, 

“The ice’and the long moonlit polar 
nights, with all their yearning, seemed 
like a far-off dream from another world— 
a dream that had come and passed away. 
But what would life be worth without its 
dreams ?” 

Nansen, too, is evidently a lover of solitude 
and silence. All greatness, however re- 
sounding in action, is grown in solitude 
and silence ; and it is for the mark of 
those great elements upon his face that 
one could single Nansen out as the master 
in the group photograph of his colleagues. 
His face is steeped in solitude and silence, 
he has been up among “the stars, and 
the waste places, and the great silence,” 
as another great ‘‘road-maker,” a fellow- 
countryman, has impressively phrased it. 
It is for the sense of these ‘white pre- 
sences” pervading it, far more than 
for its inspiring records of the intrepid, 
adventurous spirit, that the book is good 
toread. ‘The world is too much with 
us,” where we should have solitude we 
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find ourselves at chattering ‘‘ at homes,” 
in place of silence we have “literary 
gossip.” We are all ill and ailing just for 
want of more “solitude and silence,” and so 
numbing is our social habit that we forget 
not only the good of an occasional sojourn 
in the wilderness, but also its fascination. 
Who would listen to the buzzing of draw- 
Ing-room flies when he may hear the 
wind among the pines, which Keats once 
said was wife enough for him. But, of 
course, even a Zimmerman must occa- 
sionally go to town, where, however, the 
lover of solitude and~silence need be at 
no loss for his favourite companions. 
And even at his loneliest Nansen had 
always more or less at hand Byron’s indis- 
pensable condition of enjoyable solitude— 
a companion to say, “ How sweet is soli- 
tude”; though solitude could hardly 
have been exactly sweet in those unspeak- 
able winter quarters, the description of 
which rather reminds one of Symonds’ 
unsavoury account of Michael Angelo’s 
personal habits. But. if it was indeed a 
solitude without soap, it could hardly be de- 
scribed as a solitude without the spectator. 
For at their loneliest the eye of the Kodak 
was ever upon these lonely men. Indeed, » 
one characteristic of Arctic explorers the 
numerous photographs unmistakably illus- 
strate—their charming self-consciousness. 
Healthily objective as you please in their 
aims, they are as subjective as a so-called 
Gecadent poet in the record of their 
methods, emotions, and ‘‘ moments.” 
They have a fine eye fora situation, these 
Arctic explorers. In the very polar-bear’s 
hug of circumstance they remember their 
cameras. One can almost imagine Nan- 
sen, when Johansen lies beneath the 
bear’s paw, first seizing his Kodak, “Keep 
like that for just half a second, old man— 
I'll settle him presently ” ; and some of the 
photographs of the sledge journey with 
the dogs, such as “Incredibly slow pro- 
gress” (vol. i1., p. 281), have a delightfully 
rehearsed effect. ‘Splendid !” you seem 
to hear, ‘“‘ Now keep just like that . 
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that’s it don’t move 
quite still now |” 

This is, of course, to say nothing against 
the reality of the hardships faced by 
Nansen and his comrades, the courage 
and lightheartedness with which they 
faced them, and the modesty with which 
the story is told by its chief actor. May 
- Nansen live to make more such expe- 
ditions, but, for his. own sake, may he 
never reach the pole. 

Mr. Grant Allen would seem to be one 
of those happy people so provided with 
superfluous vitality that they must be 
always on the look-out for new ways of 
investing it. Mr. Allen has already half- 
a-dozen reputations, any one of which 
- would satisfy any ordinary ambition, 
- but, “still other laurels to be won, still 
other crowns to wear,” and so the latest 
investment of his vitality is in Conti- 
' nental guide-books. He would become 
' the esthetic Baedeker of Europe, and 
those who read his admirable articles on 
Italian art in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine 
will realise that for the picture-galleries of 
Europe, at all events, one could not have 
a better guide, a guide in whom know- 
ledge, clearness of statement, and a 
taking style are rarely united. A remark- 
able faculty for exposition, since the days 
of Zhe Evolutionist at Large, has been 
one of the gifts that none of his critics 
~ have denied Mr. Allen, and it was never 
in better working order than in the dainty 
and business-like volumes on Florence 
and Paris with which he opens his series 
of Grant Allen's Historical Guides (Grant 
Richards). The plan and arrangement 
of the books are admirable, and by a skil- 
ful printing of the key-words of paragraphs 
~ in a blacker and larger type, facility of 
reference is much assisted. As in all 
his writings, Mr. Allen once more works 
from an evolutionary standpoint, and this 
passage may be quoted as a general state- 
ment of his method : 

“First will come the enquiry why a town 
ever gathered together at all at that par- 
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ticular spot, what induced the aggregation 
of human beings rather there than else- 
where. Next, we shall consider why that 
town grew to social or political import: 
ance, and what were the stages by which 
it assumed its present shape. Thirdly, 
we shall ask why it gave rise to that 
higher form of handicraft which we know 
as Art, and towards what particular arts 
it specially gravitated. After that, we 
shall take in detail the various strata of 
its growth or development, examining the 
buildings and works of art which they 
contain in historical order, and, as far as 
possible, tracing the causes which led to 
their evolution. In particular, we shall 
lay stress upon the origin and meaning of 
each structure as an organic whole, and 
upon the allusions or symbols which its 
fabric embodies.” 

Published at 3s. 6d., well-printed on 
good paper, and provided with a silk book- 
marker (a most thoughtful little con- 
venience in a guide-book of all books), 
these guides are exceedingly cheap and 
comely volumes; and in praising their 
Jorinat, one may add a word to welcome 
Mr. Grant Richards among the ranks of 
the publishers. Mr. Richards was a re- 
viewer before he was a publisher, and his 
work in that capacity had just the quality 
which makes one hope much from him as 
a publisher—the quality of recognising 
the good in the new. One may con- 
fidently look to his business being car- 
ried on in an original spirit, his lists are 
sure to be good reading, and there is no 
more exciting reading (to a reviewer at all 
events) than a good publisher’s list. ° 

Talking of reviewers, any of them will 
tell you that Mr. George Meredith is a 
dangerous model for a young writer. It 
is one of those arbitrary dicta which the 
critic with no soul of his own parrots 
about writers who happen to have such 
souls. And, of course, so far as writing 
is merely an affair of syntax, no doubt 
there is some truth in the caution. But 
it all depends what you set yourself to 
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learn from Mr. Meredith. He will hardly ) 


teach you clearness of expression, but other 
mysteries ot language perhaps more im- 
portant, those mysteries that make a glory 
of words, that thrill them through with rap- 
ture and colour, and pathos, make them 
laugh with power, and flush and tingle 
with vitality—of such mysteries he is our 
greatest living master, and so much as 
one may divine of an artistic process 
essentially mysterious, the young artist 
may learn from his writing. Then his 
are the deep sweet wells of romance and 
laughter, ever in the great writers side by 
side. Truly for the most important 
branches of his art the young novelist 
could take no better master—a novelist, 
that is, who chances to be a poet and a 
humourist as well, an exceedingly rare 
combination. Such a novelist unmis- 
takably is Mr. Benjamin Swift, the 
' author of ancy Moon (Unwin). 

This first book, one conjectures, is but 
the wilful prelude to the career of a writer 
who may lend a powerful hand to the 
rescue of the novel from its present domi- 
nation by sham Scotts and imitation 
Maupassants, fustian on the one hand and 
drab on the other, and give it back once 
more to fantasy and passion and senti- 
ment, that humour which is_ really 
laughter, and that pathos which is really 
tears. 
ing jostle of romance and melodrama, 
comedy and farce, and there are times 
when one might conceive it written 
sheerly as a brilliant burlesque of Aschard 
Feverel, Characters, situations, style of 


writing, and method of narration, are all . 
so closely mimicked, though the dash of . 


Dickens that went to the making of Mr. 
Meredith is a larger ingredient in the 
equipment of Mr. Benjamin Swift. 

Nan (like Lucy, niece of the old farmer 
at the Haws), Benny (like Richard, son of 
Sir John Moulter of Abbeylands), are 
hastening to meet i” antiquam silvam. 

‘ She is merely seventeen, the wonder 
of the village, whose band of adorers will 


The book is the most bewilder- . 


. becoming still closer friends. 
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run to earth’s end to do her hest: Nan 
herself. Her foot is already on the moor. 


- The sea is rolling eastward there ; and it 


is really a marvellous hour. And these 
are the Old, Old ones, representatives of 
elemental causes, children of a strange 
destiny. It is enough that the dawn is 
shattering the night for them, and that 
they are both vibrating with the unmis- 
takable pulse and vibration of rudimen- 
tary emotions. | 

* But what sharp wind is this that blows 
out of the East as they advance to each 
other over the dead heather ? Is it, after 
all, to be a day of the old god of this 
universe, a cloudy day? At any rate, they 
have come out to fight love’s everlasting 
battle, no matter what weather may fall. 
As if love will stand aside for even the 
traffic of the stars.” | 

Soon we read that Benny’s ‘‘ eyes shot 
out terrible grapeshot of desire and fusil- 


lade of tormented emotions,” and as 


the lovers exchange vows, “the grey- 
haired Everlasting Irontes ogled at each 
other.” | , 
We know who first wrote like that, and 
yet for all this air of parody the scene has 
its own original rapture, and we are con- 
vinced and charmed in spite of it. And 
so it is all through the book. For all this 
manner of another, we feel from the first 
page to the last that we are in the hands 
of an original writer, a writer of great spon- 


taneous talent, whose characters are alive 


the instant he mentions their names— 
characters which cannot stop being 
fascinating or absurd human beings what- 
ever their. author’s fantastic. tricks with 
them. Take the opening lines of the first 
chapter, ‘‘ which apologises for introduc- 
ing a few hopelessly commonplace per- 
sons”. 

“Tt began to be remarked that Mr. 
Joseph Twigg and Mr. James Torbet were 
If you 
wanted to know Twigg’s opinions it was 
not necessary to go all the way to Spout- 
mouth Square ; you had simply to drop 
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dewy grass. ‘It is so sweet to see you again,” I always said. ‘Why did you ever go 
away?” she pouted. When we had promised each other never to go away again, to 
remain always together in our happy childish love, she would try to recall how it 
was that I had left hcr. “I remember now,” and her blue eyes suddenly became 
dim with a wistful regret. ‘“We-were playing in the ficlds just as we are play- 
ing now. There was a frightful blackness, a darken ”’ As she tried to describe 
the scene, she faded mistily away, I, the while, with outstretched arms, imploring 
her to return. 

The next night she would come back to me in dreams, but could never exp'a‘n 
the reason for her sudden disappearance. I always awoke czlling for this sma‘l 
dream-playmate of mine, who was so much more to me than all the litde boys 
and girls I really knew. I saw her once again, and only once, as I crossed 
Waterloo Bridge on a moonlight night. Crouched in an embrasure of the bridge 
were a man and a little girl When I drew near, the little girl clambered 
upon the parapet, turned hcr face towards me, and flung hersclf over tho 
bridge: it was the companion of my childish dreams! 

I rushed to the spot and seized the other figure by the arm, half expecting to find 
it unreal. But no; it was a tramp—a very real tramp; and when I angrily asked 
why he had not saved the little girl, he gazed at me as if I were mad or drunk, and 
said that he was alone—had been alone with Misery for the last hour, meditating a 
plunge over the parapet into the turbid river below. For the sake of the little child 
still so dear to me, I fed and comforted and gave him shelter; but after that night 
she never came to me again, even in dreams. 

It is in dreams alone men really live. In dreams our dearest hopes fulfil them- 
selves ; in dreams our loved and lost return again; in dreams our ambitions, our 
ideals, come back to us; in dreams we are the Galahads, the Admirable Crichtons 
of our youth ; in dreams we are no longer old and hopeless, grim and grey, haggard 
and halting down the hill of life, but youthful gods to whom everything great is 
possible and nothing is unreal. 

® * o o e 

‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on.” Are we? What 

Alexander Paul _ sort of stuffisthat? What did the poet mean by it? I dreamtthis 
led eat atl morning that I had got into a most ridiculous passion with a little 
page-boy in a club, and I select this uceam for mention precisely 

because of its trivial character and incidents. The page-boy’s right cheek was peppered 
with gunpowder marks. I particularly noticed this because that chcek was aggravatingly 
turned to me while its owner faced a fellow-member, and listened to him in preference 
to me, and in flagrant contempt of my prior claims for attention. The boy carried 
his offence too far. He carried it the length of the service department of che club, to 
which he retreated without giving one sign that he had heard my orders. ‘Ihis was 
too much for my outraged dignity. I rushed after the lad, penetrated the mysterious 
recesses of the steward’s apartments, and in trembling passion seized the first boy I 
saw. As I shook him a flash of returning reason crossed my troubled brain. I stopped 
to see whether I was really dealing with the culprit. He was pale, and my victim was 
red as a rosy-cheeked apple. Still, that was only blushing indignation, or perhaps 
terror. Jor there were the powder marks. Now, how in all the world came I to dream 
of these powder marks? They make a realistic detail in a fairly coherent dream-nar- 
rative, a detail I should never have invented in my unimaginative waking hours. But 7 
am the stuff my dreams are made on, and the powder marks are the product of my 
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brain. How came they there? I know no boy with powder-marked cheeks. How 
came this one into my club, into my angry clutches, into my dream? 

® * * ° _7 
When I was young I wanted to buy and read a certain book | 

of essays by Alexander Smith. So I said one day with studied peeps wen 
distinctness, to an intelligent but not brilliant-looking assistant 

bookseller in his place of business, ‘‘ Have you got Dreamthorpfe?” The young man 
said nothing, but solemnly. mounted to the upper rungs of a ladder and fetched down 
Napoleon's Dream Book and Book of Fate in green cloth. I did not know then, 
and I do not now know whether the Emperor had beguiled the monotony of his 
conquests or the tedium of his exile with the composition of that volume, or 
whether it was the other Napoleon who laboured over it before he took France 
in hand, or whether it was the production of neither, or why Napoleon’s name was 
brought into the case at all! Had.I bought the book I might have known, and I 
might have read it and been learned in the mysteries of which it treated. But 
having handled the volume for one second, I threw it at the young man’s right ear 
and left the shop. And to this day I am ignorant of the meaning of the dreams I 
am perpetually dreaming. I might say that I dream the most desperate, weird, 
gruesome, but at the same time enchanting, dreams, fraught with meaning and having 
a distinct bearing on my conduct of life:in the way of warning, guidance, and 
inspiration. But it would be a lie. My dreams are quite ordinary, and they are 
mostly on themes accepted as being unlucky—rats, fire, teeth dropping out, 
attending parties and places of public resort in nightgown or pyjamas. I would like 
to avoid dreaming of these, for they are not agreeable, and they never have their 
proper sequel. I wake from such dreams knowing that I ought to have next day an 
encounter with an enemy, some nasty news, the sorrow of a dear friend’s death, or 


the exposure of some particular iniquity of my own. 
° * ® ° ® 


I have nothing good to say for dreams. But that I am a 

modest man I would inaugurate a Correspondence in the Silly 7 L. Bensusan 

; ; as nothing good 
Season and endeavour to stir the mighty forces of the D. T.'to to say for dreams. 
the abolition of dreams. From first to last they are a mistake, 
whether inspired by emot‘ sn or deranged digestion. If the dream be beautiful, it is 
no good, because we must wake up to a condition of things that fills us with disappoint- 
ment. If, on the other hand, a dream be bad and terrifying, it simply adds another 
trouble to an existence in which most things “ go contrairey.” Day-dreams, too, are 
out of place and absurd. They have an artful way of substituting excellent intentions 
for bad. work, a substitution that is consoling for a brief moment and leaves an after- 
math, of extreme irritation, and semi-rude letters from editors. Apart from their small 
value in serving novelists and short-story writers who sometimes tie their work into 
- such a tangle that they are called upon to explain the incongruities by calling them a 
dream, I can conceive no class of person permanently benefited by the existence 
of such visions which must be written down useless and dangerous. In Biblical times 
the dreamer. was regarded as an economiser of truth, and really, if a man can secure an 
audience, I see no reason why he should limit the extent of his miracles. As for the 
truth of dreams, little need be said. In this world where millions of people have 
adopted the reprehensible habit of dreaming every night or several times a week it is 
_ only natural that occasional coincidences should occur. Why these few verified dreams 
should be recorded, and the countless multitude of failures should be forgotten, no man 
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may say. My own prejudice against dreams is about fourteen montlis old. I was at 
Krugersdorp fighting with Dr. Jameson on behalf of the women and children beleagued 
in Johannesburg. For hours I had tasted neither food nor drink, the parched land 
around was less thirsty than I, men were falling on all sides, and only a puff of white 
smoke from the distant hills showed where the sharpshooters lay in ambush. I had 
accounted for two Boers, my horse had been shot under me and then: suddenly I felt 
that I was struck. I shouted to Jameson, who stood by, “Go in and win,” and then 
the ground seemed to come up and hit me, there was darkness, a sound of rapid move- 
ment, a whiff of cold air and then—the dentist said, ‘‘ It has been a very troublesome 
tooth indeed ! ” 

I was in the old familiar green plush chair tilted helplessly back, and I sat motionless 
staring at a huge double-tooth from which I had just parted company after many 
years’ close companionship. Then I recollected all. It was just after the Raid. I had 
been waiting in the dentist’s consulting-room and had taken up a daily paper with an 
account of the fight. The rcsult was that under the influence of the ether or chloro- 
form, the story had come back io me and I had lived it out in two or three moments. 
The wound was probably the last desperate wrench made by the dentist. 

We all like to be heroes, be we never so commonplace in real life. I had fought 
ray first real battle in a dentist’s chair, at the bidding of a dream as imaginary as the 
dangers to the women and children of Johannesburg quoted as an excuse for the 
Doctor’s infamous Raid. Never before and never since have I been a hero. I had even 
given up all hopes of arriving at the distinction. But for that miserable vision I should 
have gone on my way contented, without any aspirations beyond the very common- 
place ones of humanity at large. Now I want to go to Crete, or Yildiz Kiosk, or Mace- 
donia, or Zhe Daily Chronicle office, and it is with me as it was with Tartarin of Taras- 
con, the Don Quixote and Sancho Panza of my nature fight and quarrel all day, the 
one quotes bellicose leading articles, the other sings dudce domum. How, then, can I 
have anything but loathing and contempt for dreams? 

® © 2 ® re) 

Frankly, I like dreaming. I have never been able to discover 
the joys of a dreamless sleep; it is like a book that wants pictures. 
It is ever so much more interesting to have one’s sleep illustrated ; 
‘besides, the dreams spread it out and make it last longer. It is all rubbish to say 
that dreams are tiring; nothing is half so tiring as going off into a dreamless sleep 
directly your head is on the pillow, and being awakened the very next instant by your 
tea, and hot water. That kind of sleep is not a bit amusing, and it is exhausting 
into the bargain. But real nice dreams, one on the top of the other, are really re- 
freshing ; and to wake up and try to recall them in the morning, before the inexorable 
knock comes at the door, while the early morning sounds are going on in the street 
_ below, and the water is being swished over the pavements, and the sun is making 
patterns on the dusty blind—is almost as nice as the dreams themselves. Even if the 
morning is dark, one can bear it better for having dreamed all night long. 

Of course, there are bad dreams ; but one can always wake up and put a stop to 
them, which cannot be said, unfortunately, of bad books or bad pictures. There are, 
sad dreams, too, when you wake up crying miserably because you have been unkind 
in your sleep to your little brother ; and you take an early opportunity of making it up 
to him, in the usual world, by doing his holiday task for him, or sharpening his knife 
on the kitchen stairs; and your little brother says: “Hullo! Have you got a head- 
ache or measles or anything? Sure? Then what do you want?” 


Evelyn Sharp 
likes dreaming. 
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Then there are humorous dreams. It is not everybody who can appreciate 
humorous dreams, our sense of humour will not put up with them. And yet, witha 
little practice and/a little insight, it is quite possible to enjoy this kind of thing im- 
mensely. You have to learn that the point of view is a little different, that is all, And 
then, the people in dreams make up for a good deal. They talk so little, and they | 
know so much ; and they are very quiet, and they ever disapprove of you. The 
truth is, that they have never quite grown-up, and their own interests are consequently 
absorbing ; and if we want to criticise them, and complain that they are grotesque, or 
ridiculous, or frightening, it is our fault for being so grown-up ourselves. 

@ ® & #* 

There is an arrangement of looking-glasses characteristic of our 
times and habits called, I think, a triplicate mirror, by which one Florence Hayward 
can see not only one’s full face, one’s profile, the back of one’s head, 5378 dreams aro 
but, most interesting of all, one’s self looking away from one’s self waking selves. 
in apparent (but only apparent) unconsciousness that one is being 
looked at—by one’s self. This sounds involved, but it is no more so than the mental 
process of which it is the exact equivalent—the process we go through when we dream. 

In every dream there are always two of ourselves, one enacting, the other watching, 
commenting, and each one of these two selves goes on its way in our dream, separately 
from, yet accompanied by, the other. And therein lies the fascination of Dreamland. 
We know that intellect is watching habit-of-mind, and thinking as we have been taught 
to think in our daylight hours. We believe that intellect will bring us back some 
knowledge that will be of value to us. But habit-of-mind is cunning enough to know, 
and never to forget, that it is being watched, and to act accordingly, being only appar- 
ently, not really, unconscious of the surveillance. And so in one way our dreams are 
wiser than our waking selves, for when we wake we forget to take this circumstance of 
being watched into account, and believe that the glimpse we had wa; of a naked soul. 

It was not ; it was only undressing, and it knew that someone was looking in at the 
window. 

However, such is the rampant personalism of the human mind that it considers any 
glimpse whatever that it gets of itself to be of value; and perhaps it would be if we 
could ever be certain whether the glimpse that a dream gives us is of the thing itself 
or only the reflection of it in which (as in all reflections) everything is reversed. 

Waking, we know that music is sound—of sorts; dreaming, we realise that it is 
also shape, that melody has a definite outline, harmony a concrete form which, if we 
might only remember, we could draw on awakening, as having ascending steps of 
various measurable heights, and slants by which we arrive at last at the climax—a 
single note sounding clear and alone, and not only sounding, but having a luminous 
colour and also a rounded perfect shape, which it is a joy and a delight to touch. 

Waking, we know that there is a tradition abroad in the land concerning a certain 
thing called Love, which, translated into the present vernacular signifies a person of 
the other sex who will not disgrace one either at a dinner-table or in the Divorce Court. 
Dreaming, we realise this person to be a beautiful man—awake, we detest beautiful 
men, with a beautiful character—awake, we have the modern contempt for a beautiful 
character —and we are inspired with the feeling that, awake, we know to be so im- 
possible, namely, a love of which we cannot see the other end. 

Und so weiter | 

Verily, so long as we may interpret our dreams either by contraries or at the foot 
of the letter, as best suits us, so long will they, like the uses of adversity, be sweet. 
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The best dreams come when your eyes are open, and you 
Pett Ridge believes are smoking and you are alone. ‘hen your dreams are under 
the best dreamscome . . 
with youreyesopen. Control, and you can be just who you wish to be, and you have 
only to close your eyes slightly to be in just the very place 
you want to be in. For instance: Somebody suggested this evening that I should 
write a play. (They in their heart think that I cannot do this, and I in my heart 
know that I cannot.) Very well then! A moment of controlled dreaming and I 
have written a play. Good play too, with the interest beginning directly the curtain 
riscs ; ingenious complications, racy dialogue, diverting confusion, and, heavens ! 
what curtains. Even the typist as she brings it to me in fair garb within five 
seconds cannot but crave permission to congratulate me on a remarkable addition 
to the dramatic literature of the age. The rolled up play is sent out for five 
seconds only, and here now is every actor-manager of every theatre in London 
begging, absolutely begging, my dear sirs, for permission to play it. I fear I ama 
little curt with these actor-managers. I ought to show them more courtesy perhaps, 
but after all one cannot be bothered. I tell them to draw lots for the play, and 
Mr. George Alexander dances and sings out of sheer delight on finding that he 
is the fortunate man. Mr. Wyndham makes a grab at it and Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
has a dummy roll which he proposes (it is clear) to substitute for the priceless 
comedy, but I stop all this and dismiss them by merely lifting my eyebrows. 

* Sir,” says Mr. George Alexander, with much fervour, ‘‘ Heaven will repay you.” 

I say never mind about that. How much is #e going to pay? 

“ Sir,” remarks Mr. Alexander, with submission, “I suggest that I should pay you 
one thousand pounds for each performance.” 

I beat Mr. Alexander down to £750, but he obstinately declines to go lower than 
this, and I have to give in. Three-quarters of a moment (not more, on my honour) 
and the play has been produced. The curtain is down on the last act, and the house 
is roaring itself hoarse with enthusiasm. | 

**'You must go on, my dear chap.” 

I say, nonsense, but the leading lady (who is really a very fine lady and winsome 
withal) interposes. 

Won't you go on and say a few words,” she says, softly, placing her powdered 
hand on my shoulder, “for my sake.” 

Such a speech! So terse, so epigrammatic, so tactful, so full of good points. Not 
a person in the house stirs until the end, and then the stalls stand up and cheer ; 
ladies of the aristocracy pelt me with roses ; outside there is a fight between the pit and 
callery because both have chosen representatives to drag my brougham home; the 
leading lady whispers, as I bid her good-night and step into my carriage, that she 
lovés me and me alone. And at the very moment I give a start, my pipe falls on 
the floor, and strolls under the pianoforte for a rest. 

Think, too, of the “At Homes” that one gives by the aid of Controlled Dreams. 
You ask no one you don’t want to see; you send them away directly that you are 
tired of their company. All the best people come. They cannot, as a matter of fact, 
decline an invitation. Even Royalty is not exempt; the Prince I have always found 
a most agreeable man at such affairs. 

And sometimes to the receptions come those who were and are not; whom to see 
in the flesh again, one would give up everything. But of these the pen cannot easily 


write. 
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a delicate down of hair. They were nar- 
row in the loins and long in the arms. 
And their ears had no lobes, and had 
little pointed tips, a thing that still, in 
rare instances, survives. Stark-naked vivid 
little gipsies, as active as monkeys and 
as full of chatter, though a little wanting 
in words. 

Their elders were hidden from the 
wallowing hippopotami by the crest of the 
knoll. ‘The human squatting-place was a 
trampled area among the dead brown 
fronds of Royal Fern, through which the 
crosiers of this year’s growth were un- 
rolling to the light and warmth. The 
fire was a smouldering heap of char, 
light grey and black, replenished by 
the old women from time to time with 
brown leaves. Most of the men were 
asleep-—they slept sitting with their fore- 
heads on their knees. ‘They had killed 
that morning a good quarry, enough for 
all, a decr that had been wounded in a 
rutting fight; so that there had been no 
quarrelling among them, and some of the 
women were still gnawing the bones that 
lay scattered about. Others were making 
a heap of leaves and sticks to feed Brother 
Fire when the darkness came again, that 
he might grow strong and tall therewith, 
and guard them against the beasts. And 
two were piling flints that they brought, an 
armful at a time, from the bend of the 
river where the children were at play. 

None of these buff-skinned savages were 
clothed, but some wore about their hips 
rude girdles of adder-skin or crackling un- 
dressed hide, from which depended little 
bags, not made, but torn from the paws of 
beasts, and carrying therudely-dressed flints 
that were men’s chief weapons and tools. 
And one woman, the mate of Uya the 
Cunning Man, wore a wonderful necklace 
of perforated fossils—that others had worn 
before her. Beside some of the sleeping 
men lay the big antlers of the elk, with the 
tines chipped to sharp edges, and long 
sticks, hacked at the ends with flints into 
sharp points. There was little else save 
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these things and the smouldering fire to 
mark these human beings off from the 
wild animals that ranged the country. 
But Uya the Cunning did not sleep, but 
sat with a bone in his hand and scraped 
busily thereon with a flint, a thing no 
animal would do. He was the oldest man 
in the tribe, beetle-browed, prognathous, 
lank-armed ; he had a beard and his cheeks 
were hairy, and his chest and arms were 
black with thick hair. And by virtue both 
of his strength and cunning he was master 
of the tribe, and his share was always the 
most and the best. 

Eudena had hidden herself among the 
alders, because she was afraid of Uya. 
She was still a girl, and her eyes were 
bright and her smile pleasant to see. He 
had given her a piece of the liver, a man’s 
piece, and a wonderful treat for a girl 
to get ; but as she took it the other woman 
with the necklace had looked at her, an 
evil glance, and Ugh-lomi had made a 
noise in his throat. At that, Uya had 
looked at him long and steadfastly, and 
Ugh-lomi'’s face had fallen. And then 
Uya had looked at her. She was frightened 
and she had stolen away, while the feeding 
was still going on, and Uya was busy with 
the marrow of a bone. Afterwards he had 
wandered about as if looking for her. 
And now she crouched among the alders, 
wondering mightily what Uya might be 


doing with the flint and the bone. And 
Ugh-lomi was not to be seen. 
Presently a squirrel came_ leaping 


through the alders, and she lay so quiet 
the little man was within six feet of her 
before he saw her. Whereupon he dashed 
up a stem in a hurry and began to chatter 
and scold her. ‘‘ What are you doing 
here,” he asked, “ away from the other men 
beasts?” ‘ Peace,” said Eudena, but he 
only chattered more, and then she be- 


_gan to break off the little black cones to 


throw at him. He dodged and defied her, 
and she grew excited and rose up to throw 
better, and then she saw Uya coming 
down the knoll. He had seen the move- 
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ment of her pale arm amidst the thicket 
—he was very keen-eyed. 

At that she forgot the squirrel and set 
off through the alders and reeds as fast as 
she could go. She did not care where 
she went so long as she escaped Uya. 
She splashed nearly knee-deep through a 
swampy place, and saw in front of her a 
slope of ferns—growing more slender and 
greener as they passed up out of the light 
into the shade of the young chestnut trees. 
She was soon amidst the trees—she was 
very fleet of foot, and she ran on and on, 
until the forest was old and the trees great, 
and the vines about their stems where the 
light came were thick as young trees, and 
the ropes of ivy stout and tight. On she 
went, and she doubled and doubled again, 
and then at last lay down amidst some 
ferns in a hollow place near a thicket, 
and listened with her heart beating in her 
ears. 

She heard footsteps presently rustling 
among the dead leaves, far off, and they 
died away and everything was still again, 
except the scandalising of the midges—for 
the evening was drawing on—and the in- 
cessant whisper of the leaves. She laughed 
silently to think the cunning Uya should 
go by her. She was not frightened. 
Sometimes, playing with the other girls 
and lads,she had fled into the wood, 
though never so far as this. It was plea- 
sant to be hidden and alone. 

She lay a long time there, glad of her 
escape, and then she sat up listening. 

It was a rapid pattering growing louder 
and coming towards her, and in a little 
while she could hear grunting notses and 
the snapping of twigs. It was a drove 
of the lean grisly wild swine. She turned 
about her, for a boar is an ill fellow to 
pass too closely, on account of the side- 
way slash of his tusks, and she made off 
slantingly through the trees. But the 
patter came nearer, they were not feeding 
as they wandered, but going fast—or else 
they would not overtake her—and she 
caught the limb of a tree, swung on to 
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it, and ran up the stem with something of 
the agility of a monkey. 

Down below the sharp bristling backs 
of the swine were already passing when 
she looked down. And she knew the 
short, sharp grunts they made meant fear. 
What were they afraid of? A man? 
They were in a great hurry for just a 
man. 

And then, so suddenly it made her 
grip on the branch tighten involuntarily, 
a fawn started in the brake and rushed 
after the swine. Something else went by, 
low and grey, with a long body; she did 
not know what it was, indeed she saw it 
only momentarily through the interstices 
of the young leaves ; and then there came 
a pause. 

She remained stiff and expectant, as 
rigid almost as though she was a part of 
the tree she clung to, peering down. 

Then, far away among the trees, clear 
for a moment, then hidden, then visible 
knee-deep in ferns, then gone again, ran a ° 
man. She knew it was young Ugh-lomi 
by the fair colour of his hair, and there 
was red upon his face. Somehow his 
frantic flight and that scarlet mark made 
her feel sick. And then nearer, running 
heavily and breathing hard, came another 
man also running. At first she could not 
see, and then she saw, foreshortened and 
clear to her, Uya, running with great 
strides and his eyes staring. He was 
not going after Ugh-lomi. His face was 
white. It was Uya—afraid/ He passed, 
and was still loud hearing, when some- 
thing else, something large and with 
grizzled fur, swinging along with soft 
swift strides, came rushing in pursuit of 
him. 

Eudena suddenly became rigid, ceased 
to breathe, her clutch convulsive, and her 
eyes starting. 

She had never seen the thing before, 
she did not even see him clearly now, but 
she knew at once it was the Terror of the 
Woodshade. His name was a legend, 
the children would frighten one another, 
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frighten even themselves with his name, 
and run screaming to the squatting-place. 
No man had ever killed any of his kind. 
Even the mighty mammoth feared his 
anger. It was the grizzly bear, the lord 
of the world as the world went then. 

As he ran he made a continuous growl- 
ing grumble. ‘‘Men in my very lair! 
Fighting and blood. At the very mouth 
of my lair. Men, men, men. Fighting 
and blood.” For he was the lord of the 
wood and of the caves. 

Long after he had passed she remained, 
a girl of stone, staring down through the 
branches. All her power of action had 
gone from her. She gripped by instinct 
with hands and knees and feet. It was 
some time before she could think, and 
then only one thing was clear in_ her 
mind, that the Terror was between her 
and the tribe—that it would be impos- 
sible to descend. 

Presently when her fear was a little 
abated she clambered into a more com- 
fortable position, where a great branch 
forked. The trees rose about her, so that 
she could see nothing of Brother Fire, who 
is black by day. Birds began to stir 
about her, and things that had gone into 
hiding for fear of her movements crept 
out. : 
After a time the blue overhead deep- 
ened, and the taller branches flamed out 
at the touch of the sunset. High over- 
head the rooks, who were wiser than 
men, went cawing home to their squatting- 
places among theelms. Looking down, 
things were clearer and darker. Eudena 
thought of going back to the squatting- 
place ; she let herself down some way, and 
then the fear of the Terror of the Wood- 
shade came again. While she hesitated 
a rabbit squealed dismally, and she dared 
not descend farther. | 

The shadows gathered, and the deeps 
of the forest began stirring. Eudena 
went up the tree again to be nearer the 
light. Down below the shadows came 
out of their hiding-places and walked 
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abroad. Overhead the blue deepened. A 
dreadful stillness came, and then the 
leaves began whispering. Eudena shivered 
and thought of Brother Fire. 

The shadows now were gathering in 
the trees, they sat on the branches and 
watched her. Branches and leaves were 
turned to ominous, quiet black shapes 
that would spring on her if she stirred. 
Then the white owl, flitting silently, came 
ghostly through the shades. Darker grew 
the world and darker, until the leaves and 
twigs against the sky were black, and the 
ground was hidden. 

She remained there all night, an age- 
long vigil, straining her ears for the things 
that went on below in the darkness, and 
keeping motionless lest some stealthy 
beast should discover her. Man in those 
days was never alone in the dark, save for 
such rare accidents as this. Age after 
age he had learnt the lesson of its terror 
—a lesson we poor children of his have 
nowadays painfully to unlearn. Eudena, 
though in age a woman, was in heart like 
a little child. She kept as still, poor little 
animal, as a hare before it is started. 

The stars gathered and watched her— 
her one grain of comfort. In one bright 
one she fancied there was something like 
Ugh-lomi. Then she fancied it was Ugh- 
lomi. And near him, red and duller, was 
Uya, and as the night passed Ugh-lomi 
fled before him up the sky. 

She tried to see Brother Fire, who 
guarded the squatting-place from beasts, 
but he was notin sight. And far away 
she heard the mammoths trumpeting as 
they went down to the drinking-place, and 
once some huge bulk with heavy paces 
hurried along, making a noise like a calf, 
but what it was she could not see. But 
she thought from the voice it was Yaaa 


- the rhinoceros, who stabs with his nose, 


goes always alone, and rages without 
cause. 

At last the little stars began to hide, 
and then the larger ones. It was like all 
the animals vanishing before the Terror. 


= 
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The Sun was coming, lord of the sky, as 
the grizzly was lord of the forest. Eudena 
wondered what would happen if one star 
stayed behind. And then the sky paled 
to the dawn. 

When the daylight came the fear of 
lurking things passed, and she could 
descend. She was stiff, but not so stiff 
as you would have been, dear young lady 
(by virtue of your upbringing), and as she 
had not been trained to eat at least once in 
three hours, but instead had often fasted 
three days, she did not feel uncomfortably 
hungry. She crept down the tree very 
cautiously, and went her way stealthily 
through the wood, and not a squirrel 
sprang or deer started but the terror of the 
grizzly bear froze her marrow. 

Her desire was now to find her people 
again. Her dread of Uya the Cunning 
was consumed by.a greater dread of lone- 
liness. But she had lost her direction. 
She had run heedlessly overnight, and she 
could not tell whether the squatting-place 
was sunward or where it lay. Ever and 
again she stopped and listened, and at last, 
very far away, she heard a measured chink- 
ing. It was so faint even in the morning 
stillness that she could tell it must be far 
away. But she knew the sound was that 
of a man sharpening a flint. 

Presently the trees began to thin out, 
and then came a regiment of nettles bar- 
ring the way. She turned aside, and then 
she came to a fallen tree that she knew, 
with a noise of bees about it. And so 
presently she was in sight of the knoll, 
very far off, and the river under it, and the 
children and the hippopotami just as they 
had been yesterday, and the thin spire of 
smoke swaying in the morning breeze. Far 
away by the river was the cluster of alders 
where she had hidden. And at the sight 
of that the fear of Uya returned, and she 
crept into a thicket of bracken, out of 
which a rabbit scuttled, and lay awhile to 
watch the squatting-place. 

The men were mostly out of sight, 
saving Wau, the flint-chipper ; and at that 
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she felt safer. They were away hunting— 
food, nc doubt. Some of the women, too, 
were down in the stream, stooping intent, 
seeking mussels, crayfish, and water-snails, 


and at the sight of their occupation Eudena 


felt hungry. She rose, and ran through 
the fern, designing to join them. As she 
went she heard a voice among the bracken 
calling softly. She stopped. Then sud- 
denly she heard a rustle behind her, and 
turning, saw Ugh-lomi rising out of the 
fern. There were streaks of brown blood 
and dirt on his face, and his eyes were 
fierce, and the white stone of Uya, the 
white Fire Stone, that none but Uya dared 
to touch, wasin his hand. Ina stride he 
was beside her, and gripped her arm. 
He swung her about, and thrust her before 
him towards the woods. ‘‘Uya,” he said, 
and waved his arms about. She heard a 
cry, looked back, and saw all the women 
standing up, and two wading out of the 
stream. Then came a nearer howling, 
and the old woman with the beard, who 
watched the fire on the knoll, was waving 
her arms, and.Wau, the man who had been 
chipping the flint, was getting to his feet. 
The little children too were hurrying and 
shouting. 

“Come!” said Ugh-lomi, and dragged 
her by the arm. ; 

She still did not understand. 

‘““Uya,” said Ugh-lomi, and she glanced 
back again at the screaming curve of 
figures, and dimly understood. 

Wau and all the women and children 
were coming towards them, a scattered 
array of buff shock-headed figures, howl- 
ing, leaping, and crying. Over the knoll 
two youths hurried. Down among the ferns 
to the right came a man, heading them off 
from the wood. Ugh-lomi left her arm, 
and the two began running side by side, 
leaping the bracken and stepping clear 
and wide. Eudena, knowing her fleet- 
ness and the fleetness of Ugh-lomi, 
laughed aloud at the unequal chase. 
They were an_ exceptionally  straight- 
limbed couple for those days. 
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They soon cleared the open, and drew 
near the wood of chestnut trees again— 
neither afraid now because neither was 
alone. They slackened their pace, already 
not excessive. And suddenly Eudena 
cried and swerved aside, pointing, and 
looking up through the tree-stems. Ugh- 
lomi saw the feet and legs of men running 
towaids him. Eudena was already run- 
ning off at a tangent. And as he 
too turned to follow her they heard 
the voice of Uya coming through the 
trees, and roaring out his rage at them. 

Then terror came in their hearts, not 
the terror that numbs, but the terror that 
makes one silent and swift. They were 
cut off now on two sides. ‘They were in 
a sort of corner of pursuit. On the right 
hand, and near by them, came the men 
swift and heavy, with bearded Uya, antler 
in hand, leading them ; and on the left, 
scattered as one scatters corn, yellow 
dashes among the fern and grass, ran 
Wau and the women ; and even the little 
children from the shallow had joined the 


chase. The two parties converged upon 
them. Off they went, with Eudena 
ahead. 


They knew there was no mercy for 
them. There was no hunting so sweet 
to these ancient men as the hunting of 
men. Once the fierce passion of the 
chase was lit, the feeble beginnings of 
humanity in them were thrown to the 
winds. And Uya in the night had 
marked Ugh-lomi with the death word. 
Ugh-lomi was the day’s quarry. 

They ran straight—it was their only 
chance—taking whatever ground came in 
the way—a spread of stinging nettles, an 
open glade, a clump of grass out of which 
a hyzna fled snarling. Then wceods 
again, long stretches of shady leaf-mould 
and moss under the green trunks. Then 
a stiff slope, tree-clad, and long vistas of 
trees, a glade, a succulent green area of 
black mud, a wide open space again, and 
then a clump of lacerating brambles, with 
beast tracks through it. Behind them 
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the chase trailed out and scattered, with 
Uya ever at their heels. Eudena kept the 
first place, running light and with her 
breath easy, for Ugh-lomi carried the 
Fire Stone in his hand. 

It told on his pace—not at first, but 
after a time. His footsteps behind her 
suddenly grew remote. Glancing over 
her shoulder as they crossed another open 
space, Eudena saw that Ugh-lomi was 
many yards behind her, and Uya close 
upon him, with antler already raised in 
the air to strike him down. Wau and 
the others were but just emerging from 
the shadow of the woods. 

Seeing Ugh-lomi in peril, Eudena ran 
sideways, looking back, threw up her 
arms and cried aloud, just as the antler 
flew. And young Ugh-lomi, expecting 
this and understanding her cry, ducked 
his head, so that the missile merely struck 
his scalp lightly, making but a trivial 
wound, and flew over him. He turned 
forthwith, the quartzite Fire Stone in both 
hands, and hurled it straight at Uya’s 
body as he ran loose from the throw. 
Uya shouted, but could not dodge it. It 
took him under the mbs, heavy and flat, 
and he reeled and went down without a 
cry. Ugh-lomi caught up the antler— 
one tine of it was tipped with his own 
blood—and came running on again with 
a red trickle just coming out of his hair. 

Uya rolled over twice, and lay a moment 
before he got up, and then he did not run 
fast. The colour of his face was changed. 
Wau overtook him, and then others, and 
he coughed and laboured in his breath. 
But he kept on. 

At last the two fugitives gained the 
bank of the river, where the stream ran 
deep and narrow, and they still had fifty 
yards in hand of Wau, the foremost pur- 
suer, the man who made the smiting 
stones. He carried one, a large flint, the 
shape of an oyster and double the size, 
chipped to a chisel edge, in either hand. 

They sprang down the steep bank into 


the stream, rushed through the water, 
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swam the deep current in two or three 
strokes, and came out wading again, 
dripping and refreshed, to clamber up the 
farther bank. It was undermined, and with 
willows growing thickly therefrom, so that 
it needed clambering. And while Eudena 
was still among the silvery branches and 
Ugh-lomi still in the water—for the 
antler had encumbered him—Wau came 
up against the sky on the opposite bank, 
and the smiting stone, thrown cunningly, 
took the side of Eudena’s knee. She 
struggled to the top and fell. 

They heard the pursuers shout to one 
another, and Ugh-lomi, climbing to her 
and moving jerkily to mar Wau’s aim, 
felt the second smiting stone graze his 
ear, and heard the water splashing below 
him. 

Then it was Ugh-lomi, the stripling, 
proved himself to have come to man’s 
estate. For running on, he found Eudena 
fell behind, limping, and at that he turned, 
and crying savagely and with a face 
terrible with sudden wrath and trickling 
blood, ran swiftly past her back to the 
bank, whirling the antler round his head. 
And Eudena kept on, running stoutly 
still, though she must needs limp at every 
step, and the pain was already sharp. 

So that Wau, rising over the edge 
and clutching the straight willow branches, 
saw Ugh-lomi towering over him, gigantic 
against the blue; saw his whole body swing 
round, and the grip of his hands upon 
the antler. The edge of the antler came 
sweeping through the air, and he saw no 
more. The water under the osiers whirled 
and eddied and went crimson six feet 
down the stream. Uya following, stopped 
knee-high across the stream, and the man 
who was swimming turned about. 

The other men who trailed after—they 
were none of them very mighty men (for 
Uya was more cunning than strong, brook- 
ing no sturdy rivals)—slackened momen- 
tarily at the sight of Ugh-lomi standing 
there above the willows, bloody and 
terrible, between them and the halting 
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_ girl, with the huge antler waving in his 


hand. It seemed as though he had gone 
into the water a youth, and come out of it 
aman full grown. 

He knew what there was behind him. 
A broad stretch of grass, and then a 
thicket, and in that Eudena could hide. 
That was clear in his mind, though his 
thinking powers were too feeble to see 
what should happen thereafter. Uya 
stood knee-deep, undecided and un- 
armed. His heavy mouth hung open, 
showing his canine teeth, and he panted 
heavily. His side was flushed and bruised 
under the hair. The other man beside 
him carried a sharpened stick. The rest 
of the hunters came up one by one to the © 
top of the bank, hairy, long-armed men 
clutching flints and sticks. Two ran off 
along the bank down stream, and then 
clambered down to the water, where Wau 
had come to the surface struggling weakly. 
They gibbered at him without any sane 
attempt to help, and presently he went 
under again. Two others threatened 
Ugh-lomi from the bank. 

He answered back, shouts, vague in- 

sults, gestures. Then Uya, who had been 
standing hesitating, roared with rage, and 
whirling his fists came plunging through 
the water. His followers came splashing 
after him. 
. Ugh-lomi glanced over his shoulder 
and found Eudena already vanished into 
the thicket. He would perhaps have 
waited for Uya, but Uya preferred to 
spar in the water below him until the 
others were beside him. Human tcectics 
in those days, in all serious fighting, were 
the tactics of the pack. Prey that turned 
at bay they gathered around and 
rushed. Ugh-lomi felt the rush coming, 
and hurling the antler at Uya, turned 
about and fled. 

When he halted to look back from the 
shadow of the thicket, he found only three 
of his pursuers had followed him across 
the river, and they were going back again. 
Uya, with a bleeding mouth, was on the 
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farther side of the stream again, but lower 
down, and he held his hand to his side. 
The others were in the river dragging 
something toshore. For a time at least 
the chase was intermitted. 

Ugh-lomi stood watching for a space, 
and snarled at the sight of Uya. Then 
he turned and plunged into the thicket. 


In a minute, Eudena came _hasten- 


ing to join him, and they went on 
hand in hand. He dimly perceived the 
pain she suffered from the cut and bruised 
knee, and chose the easier ways. But 
they went on all that day, mile after mile, 
through wood and thicket, until at last 
they came to the chalk land, open grass 
with rare woods of beech, and the birch 
growing near water, and they saw the 
Wealden mountains nearer, and groups of 
horses grazing together. They went cir- 
cumspectly, keeping always near thicket 
and cover, for this was a strange region 
—even its ways were strange. Steadily 
the ground rose, until the chestnut forests 
spread wide and blue below them, and the 
Thames marshes shone silvery, high and 
far. They saw no men, for in those days 
men were still only just come into this 


part of the world, and were moving but | 


slowly along the river-ways. Towards 
evening they came on the river again, but 
now it ran in a gorge, between high cliffs 
of white chalk that sometimes overhung 
it. Down the cliffs wasa scrub of birches 
and there were many birds there. And 
high up the cliff was a little shelf by a 
tree, whereon they clambered to pass 
the night. 

They had had scarcely any food; it 
was not the time of year for berries, and 
they had no time to go aside to snare or 
waylay. They tramped ina hungry weary 
silence, gnawing at twigs and leaves. But 
over the surface of the cliffs were a multi- 
tude of snails, and in a bush were the 
freshly laid eggs of a little bird, and then 
Ugh-lomi threw at and killed a squirrel 
in a beech tree, so that at last they fed 
well. Ugh-lomi watched during the 
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night, his chin on his knees; and he 
heard young foxes crying hard by, and 
the noise of mammoths down the gorge, 
and the hyzenas yelling and laughing far 
away. It was chilly, but they, dared not 
light a fire. Whenever he dozed, his 
spirit went abroad, and straightway met 
with the spirit of Uya, and they fought. 
And always Ugh-lomi was paralysed so 
that he could not smite nor run, and then 
he would awake suddenly. Eudena, too, 
dreamt evil things of Uya, so that they 
both awoke with the fear of him in their 
hearts, and by the light of the dawn they 
saw a woolly rhinoceros go blundering 
down the valley. 

During the day they caressed one an- 
other and were glad of the sunshine, and 
Eudena’s leg was so stiff she sat on the 
ledge all day. Ugh-lomi found great flints 
sticking out of the cliff face, greater than 
any he had séen, and he dragged some to 
the ledge and began chipping, so as to be 
armed against Uya when he came again. 
And at one he laughed heartily, and 
Eudena laughed, and they threw it about 
in derision. It hada hole in it. They stuck 
their fingers through it, it was very funny 
indeed. Then they peeped at one another 
through it. Afterwards, Ugh-lomi got him- 
self a stick, and thrusting by chance at 
this foolish flint, the stick went in and 
stuck there. He had rammed it in too 
tightly to withdraw it. That was still 
stranger—scarcely funny, terrible almost, 
and for a time Ugh-lomi did not greatly 
care to touch the thing. It was as if the 
flint had bit and held with its teeth. But 
then he got familiar with the odd combina- 
tion. He swung it about, and perceived 
dimly that the stick with the heavy stone 
on the end struck a better blow than any- 
thing he knew. He went to and fro 
swinging it, and striking with it ; but later 
he tired of it and threw it aside. In the 
afternoon he went up over the brow of the 
white cliff, and lay watching by a rabbit- 
warren until the rabbits came out to play. 
There were no men thereabouts, and the 
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rabbits were heedless. He threw a smiting 
stone he had made and got a kill. 

That night they made a fire from flint 
sparks and bracken fronds, and talked and 
caressed by it. And in their sleep Uya’s 
spirit came again, and suddenly, while Ugh- 
lomi was trying to fight vainly, the foolish 
flint on the stick came into his hand, and 
he struck Uya with it, and behold! it 
killed him. But afterwards came other 
dreams of Uya—for spirits take a lot of 
killing, and he had to be killed again. 
Then after that the stone would not keep 
on the stick. He awoke tired and rather 
gloomy, and was sulky all the forenoon, in 
spite of Eudena’s kindliness, and instead 
of hunting he sat chipping a sharp edge 
to the singular flint, and looking strangely 
at her. Then he bound the perforated 
flint on to the stick with strips of rabbit 
skin. And afterwards he walked up and 
down the ledge, striking with it, and 
muttering to himself, and thinking of Uya. 
It felt very fine and heavy in the hand. 

Several days, more than there was any 
counting in those days, five days, it may 
be, or six, did Ugh-lomi and Eudena stay 
on that shelf in the gorge of the river, and 
they lost all fear of men, and their fire 
burnt redly of a night. And they were 
very merry together ; there was food every 
day, sweet water, and no_ enemies. 
Eudena’s knee was well in a couple of days, 
for those ancient savages had quick-heal- 
ing flesh. Indeed, they were very happy. 

On one of those days, although it has 
little to do with this story, Ugh-lomi 
dropped a chunk of flint on the cliff. He 
saw it fall, and go bounding across the 
river bank into the river, and after laugh- 
ing and thinking it over a little he tried 
another. ‘This smashed a bush of hazel 
in the most interesting way. They spent 
all the morning dropping stones from 
the ledge, and in the afternoon they dis- 
covered this new and interesting pastime 
was also possible from the cliff brow. The 
next day they had forgotten this delight. 
Or at least, it seemed they had forgotten. 
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But Uya came in dreams to spoil the 
paradise. Three nights he came fight- 
ing Ugh-lomi. In the morning after these 
dreams Ugh-lomi would walk up and down, 
threatening him and swinging the axe, 
and at last came the night after Ugh- 
lomi brained the otter, and they had 
feasted.’ Uya went too far. Ugh-lomi 
awoke, scowling under his heavy brows, 
and he took his axe, and extending his 
hand towards Eudena he bade her wait for 
him upon the ledge. Then he clambered 
down the white declivity, glanced up once 
from the foot of it and flourished his axe, 
and without looking back again went 
striding along the river bank until the over- 
hanging cliff at the bend hid him. 

Two days and nights did Eudena sit 
alone by the fire on the ledge waiting, and 
in the night the beasts howled over the 
cliffs and down the valley, and on the cliff 
over against her the hunched hyznas 
prowled black against the sky. But no 
evil thing came near her save fear. Once, 
far away, she heard the roaring of a lion, 
following the horses as they came north- 
ward over the grass lands with the spring. 
All that,time she waited—the waiting that 
Is pain. : 

And the third day Ugh-lomi came back, 
up the river. The plumes of a raven were in 
his hair. The axe was red-stained, and had 
long dark hairs upon it, and he carried 
the necklace that had marked the favourite 
of Uyain his hand. He walked in the soft 
places, giving no heed to his trail. Save a 
raw cut below his jaw there was not a wound 
upon him. ‘“ Uya!” cried Ugh-lomi 
exultant, and Eudena saw it was well. He 
put the necklace on Eudena, and they ate 
and drank together. And after eating he 
began to rehearse the whole story from the 
beginning, when Uya had cast his eyes on 
Eudena, and Uya and Ugh-lomi, fighting 
in the forest, had been chased by the bear, 
eking out his scanty words with abun- 
dant pantomime, springing to his feet and 
whirling the stone axe round when it came 
to the fighting. The last fight was a 
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the dim shade, the giant trees towered up 
together in vast green aisles like those of 
some old Gothic Cathedral, and in this 
twilight it was many minutes after leav- 
ing the sunshine behind before our eyes 
got accustomed to the gloom and we 
could see plainly. 

The tract of forest through which we 
were now passing was much clearer 
from undergrowth than that part which 
we had left behind on the other side 
of Fort Bodo. There the vegetation 
was immensely thick, and we had been 
obliged to cut our way through it. So 
dense was it, and so closely bound to- 
gether, too, with lianae and creepers, that 
we often had to literally tunnel our way 
through it, for the undergrowth on being 
cut remained hanging in the air sus- 
pended and held up by those curious 
forest vines which our men called “ jun- 
gle ropes.” 

But here the stems of the forest giants 
were comparatively clear of undergrowth, 
and rose up sheer from the ground in 
dark green columns of a hundred feet 
before they branched out. Each immense 
limb was a tree in itself, the great forks of 
which were hanging conservatories of or- 
chids, ferns, and creepers. For another 
hundred feet above that was a tangled 
mass of branches and greenery, which 
was lik? another world above our heads, 
a world peopled by monkeys and birds 
and tree sloths, which we could hear, but 
could not see. This thick green veil shut 
out every ray of sunshine, and we marched 
silently along beneath this dense canopy, 
in the dim twilight shades of the vast 
echoing forest. 

It was very grand and impressive, but 
oh! how depressing and lonely, and we 
_ longed earnestly to get out of this dark 
wilderness of trees and to see open country 
once more. 

Day after day we marched on, till one 
evening we camped in a broad open space 
in the forest where four native paths met. 
Here was a deserizd encampment of 
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hundreds of tiny dwarf huts shaped like 
beehives, and made of boughs and green 
leaves. While the men were lighting the 
camp-fires and stacking the loads we heard 
loud cries for help near the camp. “Help, 
brothers, help, the Wambutti are upon 
me!” Rushing through the brushwood 
with our guns, we found that one of our 
Soudanese who had been picking up fire- 
wood had been attacked by a party of 
dwarfs who had concealed themselves in 
the bushes. There he lay, writhing in 
agony, with no less than sixteen little 
arrows sticking in various parts of his 
body. Some of us carried him back into 
camp to be attended to by the doctor, 
while a small party of Zanzibaris scoured 
the forest round in search of the trea- 
cherous pigmies. They only managed 
to catch four women and a boy; and 
funny looking little creatures they were, 
with their small, cunning, monkey eyes 
deep set and close together, and their ugly 
protruding lower jaws. They none or 
them had anything on, and they smelt 
horribly, just like mangy dogs. The 
men dwarfs had all escaped through 
the bushes, and, indeed, it was almost 
impossible ever to catch them in the 
forest. 

We kept those five pigmies with us 
for a few days in order to get infor- 
mation about the country from them, 
and then filling their hands with bright- 
coloured beads we set them free, for 
we never made wur upon women and 
children. 

I may as well add that the man who 
was shot eventually recovered; but it 
took a long time; for the dwarf arrows 
were tipped with heavily-barbed iron, and 
our doctor dared not cut them all out at 
once for fear of killing him. So every 
few days he cut out two or three 
arrow-heads, and at last got rid of them 
all, and, as I said before, the man 
finally recovered and was as well as any 
of us. 

After 


marching several days more 
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sound of the guns, and the magical 
appearance of the boat, for the savages had 
never befote heard or seen such things, 
they gave a cry of astonishment and rage 
which echoed through the forest like the 
howl of a pack of wolves. The sound was 
so hideous that it fairly made our blood 
run cold. Then we realised that, unsus- 
pected by us, for we could not see them, 
hundreds of these cannibal savages had 
been conceal:d all the time in the forest, 
and had been peering at us through the 
bushes, laying in wait for us should we 
attempt to cross. But the sound of the 
guns and the sight of the boat pulled by 
twelve oars and dashing towards them 
boldly, full of armed men, so astonished 
and terrified them that they fled through 
the forest pell-mell, and we heard them 
crashing through the underwood uttering 
cries of terror and affright. When we 
landed not a native was to be seen any- 
where. 

We quickly transported all our people 
and loads across the river, and camped in 
the forest village which the savages had 
Just deserted. Here we found a great 
treasure, in the shape of a big packet of 
salt and several baskets of native tobacco. 
For you must know that throughout Africa, 
far away from civilisation, in the utmost 
parts of the Dark Continent, tobacco is 
grown and smoked everywhere by the 
savages, who probably knew of it and its 
virtues (or as some people consider, its 
vices 1) long before it was known to the 
Indians in America or to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who introduced it to England. 

Besides the salt and tobacco, we cap- 
tured also an old woman near the village. 
Oh! such an ugly old thing! She had 
nothing on in the shape of clothes but a 
bunch of green leaves held together by a 
piece of string round her waist. And for 
ornaments she had stuck in her lower lip 
a round piece of wood like the bung of a 
barrel, while five stout elephant hairs, 
about three inches long, protruded from 
her upper lip, through hoies pierced at 
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equal distances. They looked like the 
whiskers of an enormous cat. When she 
talked (which she did vociferously) the 
barrel bung and the cat whiskers wobbled 
at us, giving her such a hideous and comi- 
cal appearance that we all went into fits 
of laughter. Her body, too, was equally 
ugly ; her teeth were gone, her face was 
full of wrinkles, and her skin hung in- 
folds and creases about her like that of a 
cadaverous and antiquated rhinoceros. 
Two men who were drawing water from a 
stream close by found her spying upon us 
from the bushes. They caught her, but 
they could not hold her; it took six of 
them to do that! 

They dragged her struggling and shout- 
ing before Stanley, who tried to get some 
information about the country from her. 
But she only scowled malignantly at him, 
and turning upon the men she spat at them 
like a regular viper, and scratched their 
faces whenever she could get a hand free. 
She pulled, and flounced, and screamed ; 
dear me, how she tore and swore! We 
could not understand a word she said, but 
we felt that she must be using the most 
shocking language in her native dialect, 
for it sounded so disgracefully low and 
vulgar! 

We could make nothing out of her, so 
at length we let her go, and she bundled 
herself into the bushes amid roars of 
laughter from the men. She made off 
through the forest, scolding as hard as she 
could; her raging and shouting never 
ceased for a moment, and as her voice 
got fainter and night closed in we could 
hear her in the distance still tearing and 
swearing. 

We made a halt here, for there was 
lots of food all round. There were vast 
groves of bananas laden with huge 
bunches of luscious golden fruit. The 
bananas in this part of Africa were the 
biggest we had ever seen; we measured 
the largest and found it was nineteen and 
a half inches in length and three and a 
half inches in diameter. A man had only 
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cheerfully. ‘‘ And a stranger to the town, 
I expect ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

‘And areader? Areader? Ah, how 
ill does the muse But you can read ?” 
he ejaculated, breaking off somewhat sud- 
denly. 

I said I could, and to convince him 
read off the names of several of the 
volumes before me. I remembered 
afterwards that instead of looking at 
them to see if I read aright, he kept 
his eyes on my face. 

‘*“Good!” he said, stopping me when I 
had deciphered half-a-dozen. ‘ You do 
your schoolmaster credit, my lad. Such 
a man should not want, and yet you look 
frankly, my friend, are you in need of 
employment ?” 

He asked the question with so much 
benevolence, and looked at me with so 
good-natured a twinkle in his eyes, that 
my tears nearly overflowed, and I had 








much ado to answer him. ‘ Yes,” I 
sud. ‘And without friends, sir.” 
“Indeed, indeed,” quoth he. “ Well, 


I must do what I can. And first, you 
may do me a service, which in any case 
shall not go unrequited. Come this 
way.” 

Without waiting for an answer he led 
me into the mouth of a court hard by, 
where we were less open to observation ; 
there, pointing to a shop ata little distance 
from that at which he had found me, he 
explained that he wished to purchase a 
copy of Selden’s Baronage that stood at 
the front of the stall, but that the trades- 
man knew him and would overcharge him. 
‘**So do you go and buy it for me, my 
friend,” he continued, chuckling over his 
innocent subterfuge with a_ simplicity 


that took with me immensely. “It 
should be _ half-a-guinea. There is a 
guinea ”—and he lugged one out. ‘‘ Buy 


the book and bring the change to me, 
snd it shall be something in your pocket. 
Alas, that the muse should so ill But 
there, go, go, my lad,” he continued, 
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“and remember— Se/den’s Baronage, half- 
a-guinea. And not a penny more !” 

Delighted with the luck which had 
found me such a patron, and anxious to 
acquit myself to the best advantage, I 
hurried to do his bidding ; first making 
sure that I knew where to find him. The 
shop he had pointed out, which was sur- 
mounted by the sign of a gun, and ap 
peared to enjoy no small share of public 
favour, was full of persons reading and 
talking; but almost the first book on 
which my eyes alighted was Se/den's 
Barcenage, and the tradesman when I 
applied to him made no difficulty about 
the price, saying at once that it was half-a- 
guinea. I handed him my money, and 
without breaking off his talk with a 
customer, he was counting the change, 
when something in my aspect struck him, 
and he looked at the guinea. On which 
he muttered an oath and thrust it back 
into my hand. 

** It will not do,” he said angrily. ‘“ Be- 
gone !” 

I was quite taken aback: the more 
as several persons looked up from their 
books, and his immediate companion, a 
meagre dry-looking man in a_ snuff- 
coloured suit, fell to staring at me. 
‘What do you mean ?” I stammered. 

“You know very well,” the tradesman 
answered me, roughly. ‘‘ And had better 
be gone! And more, I tell you, if you 
want a hemp collar, my man, you are in | 
the way to get one!” 

‘‘Clipped?” quoth 
man. 

“New clipped and bright at thc 
edges !” the bookseller answered. ‘ Now 
go, my man, and be thankful I don’t send 
for a constable.” 

At that I shrank away, two or three of 
the customers coming to the door to see 
me out, and watching which way I turned. 
This, I suppose—though I was then, and 
for a little time longer, in doubt about him 
—was the reason why I could see nothing 
of my charitable friend, when I returned 


the dry-looking 
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to the place where I had left him. I 
looked this way and that, but he was 
gone ; and though, not knowing what else 
to do, and having still the guinea in my 
possession, I lingered about the mouth of 
the court for an hour or more, looking for 
him, he did not return. 

At the end of that time the meagre 
dry man whom I had 
seen in the shop passed 
with a book under his 
arm ; and seeing me, 
after a moment’s hesi- 
tation stood and spoke 
to me. ‘Well, my 
friend ?” said he, look- 
ing hardat me. “Are 
you waiting for the 
halter ?” 

I told him, civilly, 
no; but that the gentle- 
man who had given 
me the guinea to 
change had bidden me 
return to him there. 

“And he is not 
here?” he said with a 
sneer. 

‘“No,” I said. 

He stared at me, 
wondering at the sim- 
plicity of my answer ; 
and then, ‘ Well, you 
ar either the biggest 
fool or the _ biggest 
knave within the 
bills!” he exclaimed. 
“ Are you straight from 
Gotham P” 

“No,” I told him. ‘“ From the North.” 
And that I wanted employment. 

“You are like to get it—at the Planta- 
tions!” he answered savagely, taking snuff. 
I remarked that neither his hands nor his 
linen were of the cleanest, and that the 
former were stained with ink. ‘‘ What 
are you ?” he continued, presently, in the 
same snappish, churlish tone. 

I told him a schoolmaster. 





I looked this way and that, but he 
was gone. 
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‘* Exemplt gratia,” he answered quickly, 
and turning to the nearest stall, he indi- 
cated the title-page of a book. ‘“ Read 
me that, Master Schoolmaster.” 

I did so. He grunted; and then, 
“You write? Show me your hand.” 

I said I had no paper or ink there, but 
that if he would take me-—— 

‘‘Pooh, man, are 
you a fool 2?” he cried, 
impatiently. “Show 
me your right hand, 
middle finger, and I 
will find you seribit, or 
non scribit,. So! And 
you want work ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Hard work and 
little pay ?” 

I said I wanted to 
make my living. 

‘‘Ay, and maybe 
the first time you come 
to me you will cut my 
throat and rob my 
desk,” he answered 
gruffly. “H’m! That 
touches you home, 
does it? However, ask 
for me to-morrow, at 
seven in the forenoon 
—Mr. Timothy Brome, 
at the sign of the 
Black Boy in Fleet 
Street.” 

Now I was over- 
joyed, indeed. With 
such a prospect of em- 
ployment, it seemed 
to mea small thing that I must pass the 
night in the streets; but even that I 
escaped. For when he was about to part 
from me, he asked me what money I had. 
None, I told him, “except the clipped 
guinea.” 

“ AndI suppose you expect me to give 
you a shilling earnest?” he answered, 
irascibly. ‘‘ But no, no, Timothy Brome 
isno fool. See here,” he continued, slap- 
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sing his pocket and looking shrewdly at 
me, “that guinea is not worth a groat to 
you ; except to hang you.” 

“No,” I said, ruefully. 

“Well, I will give you five shillings for 
it, as gold, mind you; as gold, and not to 
pass. Are you content ?” 

‘Tt is not mine,” I said doubtfully. 

“Take it or leave it!” he said, screw- 
ing up his eyes, and so plainly pleased 
with the bargain he was driving that I had 
no inkling of the kind heart that underlay 
that crabbed manner. ‘Take it or leave 
it, my man.” 

Thus pressed, and my mind retaining no 
real doubt of the knavery of the man who 
had entrusted the guinea to me, I handed 
it to my new friend, and received in re- 
turn a crown. And this being my last 
disposition of money not my own, I 
think it a fit season to record that from 
that day to this I have been enabled by 
God’s help and man’s kindness to keep 
the eighth commandment ; and, earning 
honestly what I have spent, have been 
poor but never a beggar. 

In gratitude for which, and both those 
good men being now dead, I here conjoin 
the names of Mr. Timothy Brome, of 
Fleet Street, newsmonger and _ author, 
whose sharp tongue and morose manners 
cloaked a hundred benefactions ; and of 
Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, my hon- 
oured patron, who never gave but his 
smile doubled the gift which his humanity 
dictated. 

The reader will believe that punctually 
on the morrow I went with joy and thank- 
fulness to my new master ; whom I found 
up three pairs of stairs in a room barely 
furnished, but heaped in every part with 
piles of manuscripts and dog’s-eared books, 
and allso covered with dust that type and 
script were alike illegible. He wore a 
dingy morning-gown and had laid aside 
his wig; but the air of importance with 
which he nodded to me, and a sort of 
dignity that clothed him as he walked to 
and fro on the ink-stained floor, mightily 
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impressed me, and drove me to wonder 
what sort of trade was carried on here. 
He continued for some minutes after I 
entered to declaim one fine sentence 
after another, rolling the long words over 
his tongue with a great appearance of 
enjoyment: a process which he only in- 
terrupted to point me to a stool and desk, 
and cry with averted eyes—lest he should 
cut the thread of his thoughts—‘“ Write !” 

On my hesitating, “Write!” he re- 
peated, in the tone of one commanding a 
thousand troopers. And then he spoke 
thus—and as he spoke I wrote :— 

“ This day His Gracious Majesty, whose 
health appears to be completely restored, 
went, accompanied by the French Am- 
bassador and a brilliant company, to take 
the air in the Mall. Despatches from 
Holland say that the Duke of Monmouth 
has arrived at the Hague and has been well 
received. Letters fromthe West say that 
the city of Bristol having a well-founded 
confidence in the Royal clemency has 
hastened to lay its Charter at His 
Majesty’s feet. The 30th of the month 
began the Sessions at the Old Bailey, 
and held the first and second of this; 
where seventeen persons received sen- 
tence of death, nine to be burned in 
the hand, seven to be transported, and 
eleven ordered to be whipped. Yester- 
day, or this day, a commission was sealed 
appointing the Lord Chief Justice 
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CHAPTER XI, 


In a word, my master was a writer of 
Newsletters, and in that capacity possessed 
of so excellent a style and so great a con- 
nection in the Western Counties that, as 
he was wont to boast, there was hardly a 
squire or rector from Bristol to Dawlish 
that did not owe what he knew of His 
Majesty’s gout, or Mr. Dryden’s last play, 
to his weekly epistles. ‘The Popish Plot 
which had cost the lives of Lord Stafford 
and so many of his persuasion, no less 
than the Rye House Plot, which by plac- 
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ing the Whigs at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment had at once afforded those their re- 
venge and illustrated the ups and downs 
of Court life, had given so sharp a stimulus 
to the appetite for news, that of late he had 


found himself unable to cope with it. In 
this unsettled condition, and meditating 
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He wore a dingy morning gown and had Iald aside his wig. 


changes which should belittle Sir Roger 
and Zhe London Mercury, and oust print 
from the field, he fell in with me; and 
where another man would have selected 
a bachelor whose cassock and scarf might 
commend him at Wills’ or Childs’, his 
eccentric kindness snatched me from the 
gutter, and set me on a tall stool, there 
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to write all day for the delectation of 
country houses and mayors’ parlours. 

I remember that at first it seemed to 
me so easy a trick (this noting the news 
of the day in plain round hand) that I 
wondered they paid him to do it, more 
than another. But besides that I then 
had knowledge of one side of 
the business only, I mean the 
framing the news, but none 
of the manner in which it 
was collected at Garraway’'s 
and the Cockpit, the Sessions 
House, the Mall, and the 
Gallery at Whitehall, I pre- 
sently learned that even of 
the share that fell to my lot I 
knew only as much as the 
dog that turns the spit knows 
of the roasting of meat. For 
when my employer, finding 
me docile and industrious— 
as I know I was, being thank- 
ful for such a haven, and 
crushed in spirit not only by 
the dangers through which I 
had passed, but also by my 
mistress’s treachery—when, I 
say, he left me one day to 
my devices, merely skimming 
through a copy and leaving 
me to multiply it, with, for 
sole guide, the list of places 
to which the letters were to 
vo, as Bridgewater, Whig; 
Bath, Tory; Bridport, Tory ; 
‘Taunton, Whig; Frome, Whig ; 
Lyme, Whig, and so on; I 
came very far short of success. 
True, when he returned in 
the evening I had my packets 
ready and neatly prepared for the mail, 
which then ran to the West thrice a week 
and left next morning; and I had good 
hopes that he would send them untouched. 
But great was my dismay when he fell 
into a rage over the first he picked up, 
and asked me bluntly if I was quite a 
fool. 
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I stammered some answer, and asked 
in confusion what was the matter. 

‘‘ Everything,” he said. ‘“‘ Here, let me 
see! Why, you dolt and dunderhead, you 
have sent letters in identical terms to 
Frome and Bridport.” 

“Yes,” I said faintly. 

‘But the one is Whig and the other is 
Tory !” he cried. 

‘But the news, sir,” I made bold to 
answer, ‘‘is the same.” 

“Is it?” he cried in fine contempt. 
‘Why you are a natural! I thought you 
had learned something by this time. Here, 
where is the Frome letter ? ‘ ‘Zhe London 
Gazelle” announces that His Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to reward my Lord 
Rochester's services at the Treasury Board 
by raising him to the dignity of Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, an elevation which 
renders necessary his resignation of his seat 
at the Board. Tut-tut! That is the Court 
tone. Here, out with it, and write :— 

““* The Earl of Rechester’s removal from 
the Treasury Board to the Presidency of 
the Council, which ts announced in “ The 
Gazette,” ts very well understood. Hts lord- 
ship made what resistance he could, but the 
facts were plain, and the King could do no 
otherwise. Rumour has tt that the sum 
lost to the country tn the manner already 
hinted exceeds fifty thousand guincas.’ 

“There, what comes next? ‘ Lefters 
Jrom the Continent have it that strong re- 
commendations have been made to the Court 
até the Hague to dismiss the D of 
M , and it ts confidently expected that 
the next packet will bring the news of his 
departure.’ Pooh, out with it. Write this: — 

“<“ The D of M ts still at the 
Hague, where he ts being sumptuously en- 
tertained. Much ts made of His Majesty's 
anger, but the D is well supplied with 
money fram an unknown source, which some 
take to be significant. Ata ball given by 
their Highnesses on the eleventh, he danced 
an English country dance with the Lady 
Mary, wherein his grace and skill won all 
hearts.’ 
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“That is better. And now what next? 
‘This day an Ambassador from the King 
of Stam in the East Indies waited on his 
Mayesty with great marks of respect. 
Umph! Well, leave it, but add, ‘44, sz 
StC propius. 

‘“And then, ‘ Zhere are rumours that 
fits Mayesty intends to call a parliament 
shortly, in which plan he is hindcred only 
by the state of his gout. 

~“Qut with that and write this :—‘ Zu 
the city ts much murmuring that a parlia- 
ment ts not called. Though His Mayesty 
has not played lately at tennis, he showed 
himself yesterday tn Hyde Park, so that 
some who maintain his health to be the 
cause deserve no weight. In his company 
were His Highness the Duke of York and 
the Frenth Ambassador.’ 

“There, you fool,” my master con 
tinued, flinging two-thirds of the packets 
back to me. ‘You will have to amend 
these, and another time you will know 
better.” 

Which showed me that I had still some- 
thing to learn ; and that as there are tricks 
in all trades, so Mr. Timothy Brotne, the 
writer, did not enjoy without reason the 
reputation of the most popular newsvendor 
in London. But as I addressed myself to 
the business with zeal, I presently began to 
acquire a mastery over his methods; and 
my knowledge of public affairs growing 
with each day’s work, as in such an em- 
ployment it could not fuil to grow, I was 
able before very long to take the compo- 
sition of the letters in a great measure 
off his hands ; leaving him free to walk 
Change Alley and the coffee-houses, where 
his snuff-coloared suit and snappish wit 
were as well known as his secret chauity 
was little suspected. 

In private, indeed, he was of so honest 
a disposition, his faults of temper not- 
withstanding, as to cause me at first some 
surprise; since I fancied an incompati- 
bility between this and the laxity of his 
public views; which he carried so far 
that he was not only a_ political sceptic 
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himself, but held all others to be the 
same ; maintaining that the best public 
men were only of this or that colour 
because it suited their pockets or ambi- 
tions, and that, of all, he respected most 
Lord Halifax and his party, who at least 
trimmed openly, and never cried loudly 
for either extreme. 

But as his actions in other matters 
bettered his professions, so I presently 
found that in this too he belied himself ; 
which was made clear when he came to the 
test. For the death of King Charles the 
Second occurring soon after I came to 
serve him—so soon that I still winced 
when my former life was probed, and 
hated a woman and trembled at sight of 
a constable, and wondered if this were 
really Z, who went to and fro daily from 
my garret in Bride Lane to St. Dunstan’s 
—the death, I say, of the King occurring 
just at that time, we were speedily over- 
whelmed by a rush of events so mo- 
mentous and following so quickly one on 
another that they threw the old see-saw of 
Court and Country off its balance; and 
upset with it the minds of many who had 
hitherto clung firmly to a party. For the 
King had been scarcely laid very quietly — 
some thought, meanly—in his grave and 
the Duke of York been proclaimed by the 
title of James the Second, when those who 
had fled the country in the last reign, either 
after the Rye House Plot, or later with 
Monmouth, returned and kindled two 
great insurrections, that of the Marquess 
of Argyle in the north, and that of the 
Duke of Monmouth in the west. Oc- 
curring almost simultaneously, it was 
wonderful to see how, in spite of the cry 
of a Popish King, and the Protestant 
religion in danger, which the rebels every- 
where raised, these outbreaks rallied all 
prudent folk to the King; whose popu- 
larity never, before or afterwards, stood so 
high as on the day of the battle of Sedg- 
moor. 

And doubtless he might have retained 
the confidence and affection of his pcople, 
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and by these means attained to the ut- 
most of his legitimate wishes—I mean 
the relief of the papists from penal 
clauses if not from civil disabilities—had 
he gone about it discreetly, and with 
the moderation which so delicate a 
matter required. But inthe outset the 
severity with which the western rebels 
were punished, both by the military after 
the rout and by the Lord Chief Justice at 
the Assizes which followed, gave check to 
his popularity ; and thenceforth for three 
years all went one way. ‘The Test Acts, 
abrogated at the first in a case here and 
there (yet ominously in such, in particular, 
as favoured the admission of papists to the 
army) were presently nullified, with other 
acts of a like character, by a general de- 
claration of indulgence ; and that, to the 
disgust of the clergy, to be read in the 
churches. To this main assault on the 
passive obedience which the Church had 
so often preached, and to which it still 
fondly clung, were added innumerable 
meaner attacks perhaps more humiiliat- 
ing; as the Expulsion of the Protestant 
Fellows from Magdalene College, the 
conversion of University College into a 
Romish Seminary, and the dismissal of 
my Lords Rochester and Clarendon, the 
King’s brothers-in-law, from all their 
places because—as was everywhere ru- 
moured—they would not resign the creed 
in which they had been born. 

It were long to recount all the other 
errors into which the King fell; but I 
may lay stress on the dissolution of a most 
ioyal Parliament, because it would not 
legalise his measures ; on the open and 
shameless attempt to pack its successor, on 
the corruption of the judges, and on the 
trial of the seven bishops for sedition. It 
were shorter and equally to the point to 
say that an administration conducted for 
three years on these lines sufficed not 
only to sap the patient loyalty of the 
nation, but to rouse from its rest the 
political conscience of my employer. Mr. 
Brome, after much muttering and many 
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snappish corrections and alterations, all 
tending (as I soon perceived) to Whig- 
gery resigned, on the day the Fellows 
of Magdalene were expelled, his time- 
honoured system of duplicity ; and thence- 
forward, until the end, issued the same 
letter to Tory Squire and Whig Borough 
alike. 

‘What was more remarkable, and, had 
the King known it, might have served 
his obstinate Majesty for a warning, we 
lost no patrons by the step; but rather 
Increased our readers; the whole nation 
by this time being of one mind. When 
the end came therefore, and in answer to 
the famous Invitation signed by the 
Seven, “the Deliverer,” as the Whig party 
still love to call him, landed at Torbay, 
and with scarcely a blow, and no life 
lust, entered London, there were few 
among those who ruffled it in his train, as 
he rode to St. James’s, who had done 
as much to bring him to his throne as my 
master; though he, good honest man, 
wore neither spurs nor sword, and stood 
humbly a-foot in the mouth of an alley 
to see the show go by. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I suppose that there never was an 
abrupt change in the government of a 
nation more quietly, successfully, and 
bloodlessly carried through than our 
great Revoluuon. But it is the way of 
the pendulum to swing back ; and it was 
not long before those who had been most 
deeply concerned in the event began to 
reflect and compare ; nor, as they had be- 
fore them the example of the Civil War 
and the subsequent Restoration besides, 
and were persons bred for the most part 
in an atmosphere of Divine Right and 
passive obedience (whether they had 
imbibed those doctrines or not), was it 
wonderful if a proportion of them began to 
repent at leisure what they had done in 
haste. The late King’s harzh and implac- 
able temper, and the severity with which 
he had suppressed one rising, were not cal- 
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culated to reassure men when they began 
to doubt. The possibility of his return 
hung like a thick cloud over the more 
timid ; while the favours which the new 
King showered on his Dutchmen, the 
degradation of the coin and of trade, 
and the many disasters that attended the 
first years of the new government, were 
sufficient to shake the confidence and 
chill the hearts even of the stoutest and 
most patriotic. 

So bad was the aspect of things that it 
was rumoured that King William would 
abdicate; and this aggravating the general 
uncertainty, many in high places spent 
their days ina dreadful looking forward 
to judgment; nor ever, I believe, slept 
without dreaming of Tower Hill, the axe, 
and the sawdust. The result that was 
natural followed. While many hastened 
to make a secret peace with St. Germains, 
others, either as a matter of conscience 
or because they felt that they had 
offended too deeply, remained constant ; 
but perceiving treachery in the air, and 
being in daily fear of invasion, breathed 
nothing but threats and slaughter against 
the seceders. This begot a period of plots 
and counter-plots, of perjury and intrigue, 
of denunciations and accusations real and 
feigned, such as I believe no other country 
has ever known; the Jacobites consider- 
ing a restoration certain, and the time 
only doubtful ; while the Whigs in their 
hearts were inclined to agree with them 
and feared the worst. 

During seven such years I lived and 
worked with Mr. Brome; who, partly, I 
think, because he had come late to his 
political bearings, and partly because 
the Tories and Jacobites had a news- 
writer in the notorious Mr. Dyer—to 
whose letters Mr. Dryden, it was said, 
would sometimes, contribute, —remained 
steadfast in his Whig opinions; and did no 
little in the country parts to lessen the stir 
which the Nonjurors’ complaints created. 
I saw much of him and little of others ; 
and being honestly busy and honourably 
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employed—not that my style made any 
noise in the coffee-houses, which was 
scarcely to be expected, since it passed 
for Mr. Brome’s—I began to regard my 
life before I came to London as an 
ugly dream. Yet it had left me with 
two proclivities which are not common 
at the age which I had then reached ; 
the one a love of solitude and a retired 
life, which, a matter of necessity at 
first, grew by-and-bye into a habit; the 
other an averseness from women that 
amounted almost to a fear of them. 
Mr. Brome, who was a confirmed bache- 
lor, did nothing to alter my views on either 
point, or to reconcile me to the world; 
and as my life was passed between my 
attic in Bride Lane and his apartment in 
Fleet. Street, where he had a tolerable 
library, few were better acquainted with 
public affairs, or had less experience of 
private, than I ; or knew more intimately 
the order of the signs and the aspect of 
the houses between the Fleet Prison and 
St. Dunstan’s Church. 

Partly out of fear, and partly out ot 
2 desire to be done with my former 
life, I made myself known to no one in 
Hertfordshire ; but, some five years after 
my arrival in London, having a_sud- 
den craving to see my mother, I walked 
down one Sunday to Epping. There, 
making cautious enquiries of the Bishop 
‘Stortford carrier, I heard of her death, 
and on the return journey burst once into 
a great fit of weeping at the thought of 
some kind word or other she had spoken 
to me on a remembered occasion. But 
with this tribute to nature I dismissed my 
family, and even that good friend, from’ 
my mind; going back to my lodging with 
a contentment which this glimpse of my 
former life wondrously augmented. 

Of Mr. D—— or of the wicked woman 
who had deceived me I was not likely to 
hear; but there was one, and he the only 
stranger who an/e Londinium had shown 
me kindness, whose name my pen was 
frequently called on to transcribe, and 
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whose fame was even in those days in all 
men’s mouths. With a thrill of pleasure 
I heard that my Lord Shrewsbury had 
been one of the seven who signed the 
famous invitation: then that the King had 
named him one of the two Secretaries of 
State ; and again, after two years, during 
which his doings filled more and more of 
the public ear—so that he stood for the 
government—that he had suddenly and 
mysteriously resigned all his offices and 
retired into the country. Later still, in the 
same year, in the sad days which followed 
the defeat of Beachy Head, when a 
French Fleet sailed the Channel, and in 
the King’s absence the most confident 
quailed, I heard that he had ridden post 
to Kensington to place his sword and 
purse at the Queen’s feet ; and, later still, 
1694, when three years of silence had 
obscured his memory, I heard with 
pleasure, and the world with surprise, . 
that he had accepted his o'd office, and 
stood higher than ever in the King’s 
favour. 

The next year Queen Mary died. This, 
as it left only the King’s life between the 
Jacobites and a Restoration, increased as 
well their activity as the precautions of 
the government ; whose most difficult task 
lay in sifting the wheat from the chaff and 
discerning between the fictions of a crowd 
of false witnesses (who thronged the 
Secretary’s office and lived by this new 
trade) and the genuine disclosures of their 
own spies and informers. In the precari- 
ous position in which the government 
stood, ministers dared neglect nothing, 
nor even stand on scruples. In moments 
of alarm, therefore, it was no uncommon 
thing to close the gates and prosecute a 
house to house search for Jacobites ; the 
most notorious being seized and the ad- 
dresses of the less dangerous taken. One 
of these searches which surprised the city 
in the month of December, ’95, had for 
me results so important that I may make 
it the beginning of a consecutive narrative. 

I happened to be sitting in my attic 
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that evening over a little coal fire, putting 
into shape some Whig reflections on the 
Coinage Bill; our newsletter tending 
more and more to take the form of a 
pamphlet. <A frugal supper, long post- 
poned, stood at my elbow, and the first I 
knew of the search that was afoot, a man 
without warning opened my door, which 
was on the latch, and thrust in his head. 

Naturally I rose in alarm; and we 

‘stared at one another by the light of my 
one candle. Only the intruder’s head 
and -shoulders were in the room, but I 
could see that he wore bands and a cas- 
sock, and a great bird’s-nest wig, which 
overhung a beak-like nose and bright 
, eyes. 
“Sir,” said he after 2 moment’s pause, 
during which the eyes leaving me glittered 
to every part of the room, “I see you are 
alone, and have a very handy curtain 
there.” 

I gasped, but to so strange an exordium 
had nothing to say. The stranger nodded 
at that as if satisfied, and slowly edging 
his body into the room, disclosed to my 
sight the tallest and most uncouth figure 
imaginable. A long face ending in a taper- 
ing chin added much to the grotesque 
ugliness of his aspect ; in spite of which 
his features wore a smirk of importance, 
and though he breathed quickly, like a 
man pressed and in haste, it was im- 
possible not to see that he was master of 
himself. 

And of me; for when I went to ask 
him his meaning, he shot out his great 
under-lip at me, and showed me the long 
barrel of a horse-pistol that he carried 
under his cassock. I recoiled. 

“Good sir,” he said, with an ugly grin, 
“*tis an argument I thought would have 
weight with you. To be short, I have 
to ask your hospitality. There is a search 
for Jacobites; at any moment the mes- 
sengers may be here. I live opposite to 
you and am a Nonjuring clergyman liable 
to suspicion; you are a friend to Mr. 
Timothy Brome, who is known to stand 
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well with the government. I propose 
therefore to hide behind the curtain of your 
bed. Your room will not be searched, 
nor shall I be found if you play your part. 
If you fail to play it—then I shall be 
taken ; but you, my dear friend, will not 
see it.” 

He said the last words with another of 
his hideous grins, and tapped the barrel of 
his pistol with so much meaning that I felt 
the blood leave my cheeks. He took this 
for a proof of his prowess ; and nodding, 
as well content, he stood a moment in the 
middle of the floor, and listened with the 
tail of his eye on me. 

He had no reason to watch me, how- 
ever, forI was unarmed and cowed; nor 
had we stood many seconds before a 
noise of voices and weapons with the 
trampling of feet broke out on the stairs, 
and at once confirmed his story and 
proved the urgency of his need. Ap- 
parently he was aware of the course things 
would take and that the constables and 
messengers would first search the lower 
floors ; for, instead of betaking himself 
forthwith to his place of hiding—as 
seemed natural, —he looked cunningly 
round the chamber, and bade me sit 
down to my papers. ‘“‘ Do you say at 
once that you are Mr. Brome’s writer,” 
he continued with an oath, ‘‘and mark 
me well, my man: betray me by a word 
or sign, and I strew your brains on the 
floor!” 

After that threat, and though he went 
then, and hid his hateful face—which 
already filled me with fear and repug- 
nance beyond words—behind the curtain, 
where between bed and wall there was a 
slender space, I had much ado to keep 
my seat and my self-control. In the 
silence which filled the room I could 
hear his breathing ; and I felt sure that 
the searchers must hear it also when they 
entered. Assured that the Sancrofts and 
Kens, and the honest but misguided folk 
who followed them, did not carry pistols, 
I gave no credit to his statement that he 
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ippa, your reward shall lie in a know- 
ledge of that science of heraldry, without 
which no gentlewoman’s education can 
possibly be complete.” 

“Will you pardon me, madam, if I 
confess that curiosity impelled me to peep 
into a page or so of that most ravishing 
subject ?” “4 
_ “At all times, Philippa, curiosity is a 
bane of our sex; calling for discipline 
and correction. I will ask you to retire 
‘this evening after our dish of tea ; that is, 
two lrours before your usual time.” 

“Tam sufficiently rebuked, madam, by 
your anger. Punishment is naught by 
contrast.” 

‘““Nay, do not weep, my daughter. 

Rather let me examine you in respect to 
other matters. Your tambour-frame and 
Spinning-wheel are sufficiently used. Re- 
ilate to me the chief contents of your still- 
‘room.” 
. . First, madam, such simples—balsams, 
electuaries and extracts, conserves, decoc- 
tions, collyria, confections—as are set 
forth in Doctor Buchan’s Domestic Medt- 
cine. Next, wines of cowslip, elderberry, 
raisin, ginger, and others. After these, 
such roots as comfrey, broom, gen- 
tian ” 

“So far will serve. Further, forget not 
the duties of pickling, candying, and stor- 
age of herbs. I trust your daily devo- 
tional exercises are not omitted ?” 

‘* No, madam.” 

“Nor the committing to memory of 
those principles of conduct which dis- 
tinguish the true gentlewoman from her 
counterfeit ?” 

‘“‘T have them all by rote, madam.” 

**T will now have you perform the cere- 
mony of introduction. You are seated, 
remember ; your fan lies ready to your left 
hand. Now! ‘Philippa, I present to you 
Mr. Reginald Vansittart.’ That 
is much better. The courtesy is still 
somewhat stiff, but it may pass. Now for 
a gentleman of advanced years, and of 
noble dignity. ‘I have the honour to 
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present to your Grace my daughter Phil- 
ippa.’ So! We will take the 
Minuet de la Cour this afternoon. You 
are dismissed.” : 

“IT must not forget, dear mamma, to 
acknowledge with gratitude your ever care- 
ful superintendence of my studies. I trust 
you may be able to report well of me to 
my honoured father.” 

“Yes, child. He would have thee goo:] 
and happy, and a credit to his house and 
name. Fare thee well.” 


_ MODERN. 

‘What have you got there, old lady ?” 

“Only a novel by the new realist, 
George e 

“Put it away this instant! Why, I shall 
have you reading the Sorrows of Barabbas 
next, and that I really could not allow.” 

‘‘ But, Cordelia, what am Ito read? I 
do think your own mother is old enough 
to e 

“Not to choose for herself. No. You 
may read the Young Woman's Companion 
or Female Instructor, which is, I believe, 
admirably adapted for your age. And I 
don’t forbid the Family Fireside, or any- 
thing in that way ; but realism is a science 
restricted to a favoured few.” 

“Oh, dear me! You have never been 
the same girl since you went to that 
wretched Girton. What with your latch- 
key, and your smoking-room, and your 
private friends of both sexes, and your 
bicycle, and—oh !—that very unbecom- 
ing costume, the house is simply turned 
topsy-turvy. Your poor father spends all 
his spare time at the club, and says 
(truthfully enough) that there certainly is 
no place like home—at least, he hopes 
so.” 

‘“‘Have you done? Heaven knows I’ve 
had trouble enough in bringing you up 
properly. You don’t seem to understand 
that girls have their rights and privileges. 
Nowadays, we know a lot better how to 
manage things than our grandmothers did. 
By-the-bye, you may just run through my 
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John Evelyn, the contemporary diarist 
with Pepys, was the first to write about 
this new art. In his Scedpblera, for 
which Prince Rupert engraved a Saracen’s 
head in mezzotint, known as the ‘little 
executioner ” (the Prince having engraved 
a large plate 24 ins. by 18 ins., of a similar 
subject and known as the “large execu- 
tioner’”’), as an illustration, he says :—“‘ It 
would appear a paradox to discourse 
to you of a graving without a graver, 
burin, point, or aquafortis ; and yet this 
is performed without the assistance of 
either; that what gives our most perite 
and dexterous artists the greatest trouble, 
and is longest finishing (for such are 
the patches and deepest shadows in 
plates), should be here the least con- 
siderable, and the most expeditious ; 
that, on the contrary, the lights should in 
this be the most liborious, and yet per- 
formed with the greatest facility.” The 
meaning of this will be clearer when I 
have described the process—which I 
will do forthwith. A perfectly flat and 
polished plate of copper or soft steel is 
rocked all over with a tool resembling a 
wide flat chisel, except that on the under- 
side it is finely grooved with V-shaped 
grooves. By facing back the upper-side, 
as we do in the case of a chisel, you 
bring these V ridges up as a series of 
teeth which plough up the metal as the 
rocking tool is swung from side to side, 
at the same time travelling over the plate. 
The rocking tool is constantly sharpened 
(being given a circular instead of a square 
end), and is held upright with the handle 
resting against the palm of the hand. 
The rocking is done in rows, the width, 
or nearly so, of the tool, the rows just 
meeting, and the plate has to be gone 
over some sixty, seventy, or even eighty 
times, each ‘“‘way” being at a slightly 
different angle or direction, which is 
regulated by a circular scale divided into 
degrees. The rocking of a plate, there- 
fore, takes some days to accomplish, and 
is a most laborious undertaking. Prince 


Rupert “laid his ground,” as this recking 
is termed, with a roller, a method soon 
discarded owing to its uncertainty. 
Abraham Blooteling is credited with 


having first laid his grounds with the 


chisel I have just described. 

The ground, when laid, resembles a 
velvet pile, for the surface of the plate is 
so ploughed or roughened up as to 
present an uniform surface of — burr, 
which, if inked over and printed from, 
yields a deep velvety black, ‘‘ that which 
gives,” as Evelyn says, “our artists the 
greatest trouble,” for in line engraving the 
blacks and darks are given by lines taken 
out more or less deep and placed close 
together. The design is now drawn upon 
or transferred to the rocked surface, and 
the engraver begins to scrape away this 
burr. according as he requires to get 
lights in his plate, for the more the burr 
is scraped away the less tooth there ts 
for the ink to catch into, and therefore 
the lighter will be the impression yielded 
by those parts scraped down. Where a 
pure light is required the burr must he 
wholly removed and the part burnished, 
so that when the plate is inked ana wiped 
such burnished spaces wipe clean, and 
hence do not print. 

We see, therefore, that mezzotint is an 
opposite method to other forms of metal 
engraving, for you have your black given 
you to start with, and you have to scrape 
away your lights; in line engraving your 
plate is your white surface, and you have 
to cut or eat away all your tones. I say 
etal engraving, because 1n wood engrav- 
ing the surface of your block is your black, 
and the engraver cuts away all the whites, 
a fact I shall try to make clearer when 
I come to the question of copperplate 
printing. 

In ordinary letterpress printing, that 
which gives us the impression 1s in relief, . 
and by passing inked rollers over the sur- 
face and squeezing down a sheet of paper 
we geta reversed impression. This applies 
to the “cuts” or illustrations as well as 
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type, for if we ink over a flat block and 
place a piece of paper upon it with any- 
thing like pressure we get a black impres- 
sion the size and shape of the surface of 
the block. But if we cut away any portion 
of this block or take lines out of it, such 
lines or spaces, not receiving any ink, will 
come out white in the midst of black, and 
this makes good what I have just said, 
that a wood engraver takes out whites, 
the surface of the block giving him his 
black. 

But all kinds of engraving on metal 
require a much more elaborate method of 
printing, and a quite different press. ‘Take 
an ordinary visiting-card, which is a simple 
form of line engraving. The printer has 
to fill all the lines with a thick oily ink, 
and then carefully wipe off all the ink on 
the surface of the plate, and finally polish 
it with the palm of his hand and a little 
fine whitening. The plate is then laid upon 
a bed of steel, the card, which is in a limp 
moistened state, is placed upon the plate, 
thicknesses of blanket are then put over 
the card and the whole passed between 
steel rollers under great pressure, which 
drives the card into the engraved lines and 
sucks out the ink. What we really get if 
we examine the surface carefully is a cast 
of the plate upon our paper, and the 
beauty of all engravings depends upon 
this surface, which the pressure of the 
plate upon the paper gives it, being kept 
in its virgin state. 

Wecan spoil a print ina moment by rub- 
ying our thumb-nail over it, which crushes 
down the surface and irretrievably damages 
it. I take the visiting-card as a familiar 
instance of copperplate printing, but it 1s 
readily understood that the printing of an 
elaborate engraving requires hand skill and 
judgment, for a printer can ruin the best 
plate that was ever engraved. Anamateur 
printer would, in cleaning the surface of 
his plate, be liable to rub the ink out of 
the work. The art in printing 1s to bring 
out all the work that there 1s in the plate, 
from the most delicate tones to the richest 


eagerly sought after. 
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darks, and yet give brilliancy by wiping 
the lights clean. 

An engraved plate wears by the print- 
ing, and hence early impressions are 
In popular plates | 
a most reprehensible custom has been 
adopted of having the plate, when it is 
worn, retouched, often by another engraver 
than the author of the plate. In some 
cases so little of the original work is left 
that it is quite a libel on the first engraver 
to give his name to these reworked im- 
pressions. 

Mezzotinting flourished in the last 
century, and was brought to its highest 
state of perfection in reproducing the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, 
and their contemporaries. The names of 
J. R. Smith, Val Green, Doughty, Ward, 
and many others come to one’s mind, for 
they produced magnificent plates, good 
impressions of which are now exceedingly 
valuable, thirty guineas for a proof being 
no uncommon price. Those who have 
access to the print room at the British 
Museum can see the finest collection in 
the world of prints of all kinds, particularly 
of mezzotints, for this style of engraving 
flourished on English soil, and the best 
plates ever scraped are the work of Eng- 
lishmen—Faber, McArdel, and Earlom, 
to mention three of the earlier men. 
Of all methods of engraving, mezzotint 
is most akin to painting, for the most 
subtle tones can be rendered by it, and 
both brilliancy and depth obtained by 
judicious scraping. Mezzotints were 
always done on copper until the early part 
of this century, when an engraver, Thos. 
Lupton, tried soft steel in order to makea 
plate yield a larger number of copies than 
could be got from a copper plate; but 
since the discovery of steel-facing, by 
means of a battery, which deposits a very 
thin film of steel uniformly over the en- 
graved surface (like silver in electro- 
plating), the copper wears better and gives 
a far larger number of good impressions 
than would otherwise be the case. This 
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steel-facing in no particular alters the 
quality of the plate. 

I hope I shall be excused in referring 
_ to my own experiences as a mezzotint en- 
- graver, but I do so that I may say a few 
words about a man to whom I was greatly 
indebted—the engraver of “Pan and 
Psyche,” reproduced by permission of Mr. 
Dunthorne. I first took up etching now 
some ten years since, acquiring the, 
technique from Hamerton’s Handbook. 
As I did very. little original work, but 
started reproducing pictures in this 
medium, I soon found that I could not 
get the quality of the painting by biting 
in a series of lines of varying depths. I 
saw in the office of an architect acquaint- 
ance a plate of the “Birth of Venus” 
scraped by a Charles Campbell, after 
Burne-Jones’ picture, which had a quality 
about it that I saw in no other method of 
engraving. There was a softness, a depth, 
a variety of tone and a delicacy of work- 
manship which captivated me, and I 
sought an introduction to the engraver, 
which was given me. Campbell was 
living at Sevenoaks, and, having ascer- 
tained when it would be convenient for 
him to see me, I went down one Saturday 
afternoon early in the year (this was in 
1886). I felt very diffident about thrust- 
ing myself upon a stranger in this way, 
and when I knocked at the door I 
remember I almost wished that I hadn’t 
come. A delicate, fair man, about 32, 
wearing spectacles, came to the door and 
asked me 1n, but his manner appeared 
somewhat cold and impersonal, and even 
his voice lacked, I thought, a reassuring 
timbre. 

Such was my first meeting with Charles 
Campbell, and after I got inside the 
studio and stood near by his engraving- 
table and furtively watched him scraping 
a large plate of “ The Annunciation,” 
also after Burne-Jones, I felt so ill at ease 
as to wish the interview ended. It is 
difficult to talk to a stranger when he is 
busy at his work, and it was not until a 
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handsome woman came into the studio 
as the light was waning, bringing tea with 
her, that the chill I experienced, owing, I | 


_ suspect, wholly to my self-consciousness, 


gave way. Instead of my leaving soon 
after, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell—for the 
bearer of the tea-things was the artists’ 
wife—asked me to stay to dinner, and 
finally, when Campbell saw me off by 
train, he invited, even urged me, to come 
down the following Saturday and stay for 
a while as a guest in his house, and learn 
to rock and scrape a plate under his 
direction. It seemed so munificent an 
offer that I was loth to accept it, but as 
the train moved out of the station Camp- 
bell spoke in a way that decided me to 
accept this unique chance of learning the 
mysterious art, for I found no clue to the 
process by the most diligent examination 
of mezzotint engravings. I went down 
the following Saturday with a small bag- 
ful of habiliments, and spent the after- 
noon watching Campbell at work on his 
large plate, which was to be his magnum 
opus, and which he was sticking very close 
to in order to get it finished by May. 

- That day’s work was the last Campbell 
ever did. 

After dinner we went jor a long walk 
through Knowle Park by moonlight, and 
the next day my host stayed in bed until 
the mid-day meal, complaining that the 
walk had been too much for him. I 
stayed for a week, and during that time 
rocked and scraped a small landscape 
under Campbell’s direction, but he him- 
self said he would take a rest from his 
own work, though he came down at in- 
‘ervals to direct my efforts. This was all 
the tuition I ever had in mezzotinting. 
My intercourse with the engraver during 
that time was free and_ unrestrained, 
and I was allowed to see what manner 
of man Campbell was, but as he did 
not appear to get better he decided 
to try a change at the sea; so I left, 
though he pressed me to stay longer. 
He had, I believe, been brought up 
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was too long,” she said. “If it had been 
a quarter of an hour shorter we might per- 
haps have heard you.” 

“T shouldn’t have spoken in any case. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t speak at all 
now—at night.” 

A cloud had settled on the woman's 
face, but it passed at the qualification. 

- “You must let me know some day 
when you are eeeuee I dare say I could 
manage to run up.” 

Mr. Marsh busied the subjectcaather 
abruptly. The claims of business shortly 
afterwards called Miss Coulter back to the 
counter, but her eyes kept straying to the 
little table and the large, shaggy-headed 
man. She was a queer bundle of enthu- 
siasms, this soft-spoken, eager-eyed little 
woman. Her day-dreams were of the 
mission-field, and her regrets that there 
was no one in her own circle with whom 
she could discuss them. It was an event 
to meet a fellow-private in the army in 
which she had enlisted. Was it strange 
that she should worship this customer 
who seemed to be leading the van? 
Her first acquaintance with Mr. Marsh 
had been under circumstances certainly 
not calculated to minimise his importance. 
The occasion was a monster gathering 
when several religious sects not accus- 
tomed to fraternise had combined in fur- 
therance of a semi-political end. The 
mutual politeness of the speakers was a 
thing pleasant to see. As minister after 
‘minister arose and protested that he had 
‘no objection to the continued existence of 
the minister next to him, public enthusiasm 
at their magnanimity was raised to a high 
pitch. ‘A colonial bishop filled the chair, 
and discharged its duties admirably, in 
‘spite of a tendency his eyes showed to 
wander from the speakers and fasten upon 
a large-headed man who stood in the 
middle gangway. The Chairman’s atten- 
‘tion had been attracted by the stranger’s 
head, huge and leonine, with matted. locks 
(the ‘cashier’s head had grown white with 
younger men stepping over it) that hung 
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down almost like ringlets over his cheeks. 
“I wonder,:’ thought the bishop, “ of 
what sect that man isaleader?” That the 
unknown was a minister of commanding 
position in some denomination did not 
seem open to question. Then a happy 
Inspiration came. ‘The bishop stood up 
and courteously motioned the stranger to 
a seat beside the chair. Men and women 
clapped and waved handkerchiefs while 


‘the cashier was being hauled on to the 


platform, each believing that he was 
thereby showing sympathy with that por- 
tion of the audience (evidently a con- 
siderable one) that acknowledged the 
guidance of this man. The day after this 
triumph Mr. Marsh paid his first visit to 
the tea-shop, and Miss Coulter became 
hisslave. Of course the episode was un- 
usual (ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
Mr. Marsh was on the platform to start 


with), but the proprietress had often sub- 


sequently seen him at public meetings, 
and the original impression had been only 
strengthened. Mr. Marsh’s waking life 
(his mechanical office duties were dis- 
charged in a state of semi-trance) had 
been devoted to sitting upon religious 
platforms. To the support of evangelical 
chairs he had given his best energies for 
more years than he cared to reckon. 
It was not a career that he had ever se- 
lected consciously. Rather did he drift 
on to platforms in obedience to some irre- 
sistible natural law. He had only to 
show himself in the body of a hall for some 
steward to come up and apologise to him. 
Then he would be conducted by winding 
and mysterious passages to some vestry 
or committee-room, from which he 
would emerge a few minutes later in jm- 
mediate attendance upon the Chairman, 
and followed by a whole string of re- 
ligious notables. His step, as he moved 
towards his seat, was confident and 
buoyant. It was a dull house that could 
witness the spectacle without breaking 
into applause. The strange thing is that 
though his position was conceded under 
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a misapprehension, it was always more 
than justified in the event. Few have 
carried the art of public listening so far. 
In his time Mr. Marsh had heard a 
thousand arguments, but there had not 
been one he had failed to follow, or one 
by which he had not been convinced, a 
result rather to be attributed to diligent 
attention than to any unusual powers of 
mind. From the start of a meeting until 
its close he was upon the gui vive. This 
enabled him often to be the first to see 
the point towards which a speaker was 
driving, when he would nod emphatically, 
and continue until it had been reached, 
trotting, as it were, beside the oratorical 
vehicle in the run home. Knowing that 
an ounce of encouragement at the begin- 
ning of a speech is worth a pound later 
on, he never made the common mistake 
of warming gradually. He slapped the 
platform rail delightedly at the opening 
pleasantry ; the introductory sentences 
were punctuated with his “hear, hears.” 
An untried speaker in the first terrible 
five minutes of an Axminster Hall proba- 
tion would cling to Mr. Marsh with the 
tenacious grasp of a drowning man. The 
difficulty was when the speaker had found 
his feet to loose his hold and address 
‘ someone else. After saying a good thing 
the temptation to turn round and see 
how the enthusiast took it was very strong. 
A whim of the cashier’s had averted many 
a failure. Knowing not a soul in the 
hall it was his humour to sprinkle the 
platform with imaginary friends, to whom, 
from time to time, he would communi- 
cate his delight at the proceedings by ex- 
pressive pantomime. It had happened 
occasionally that the gestures, intended 
for no one in particular, had been appro- 
priated and returned. Thence had sprung 
up an intimacy that time could only 
deepen and mellow. When the friend 
was a one-meeting man, Mr. Marsh went 
away and forgot his existence until the 
corresponding gathering a twelvemonth 
afterwards. Then on stepping on to the 
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platform the whole thing sprang to life 
again. The cashier's eye sought his 
friend, and found him, ten to one, in the 
old seat. The mutual pleasure at these 
reunions was as genuine as it was inex- 
plicable. With some of these kindred 
souls Mr. Marsh had even exchanged 
words; generally to the effect that the 
speaking might have been improved. 
‘Good, but not quite worthy of the 
meeting,” was a favourite judgment. It 
would have surprised Mr. Marsh had any- 
one taxed him with insincerity ; though it 
Is not easy to see how the charge could 
have been met. He possessed, it is true, 
a quantity of surface emotion capable of 
running very quickly away, so that a few 
minutes was sufficient to account for a 
complete change of mood; but his ges- 
tures frequently were not truthful at the 
moment when they were made. He in- 
tentionally created the impression that he 
was swept off his feet by the magnificence 
of the oratory, whereas neither then nor 
at any time was he moved by oratory at 
all. This is proved by his behaviour on 
Sundays. He attended, on account of 
its nearness to his lodgings, the Round 
Chapel, Hackney, whose destinies at that 
time were presided over by the most 
eloquent Congregationalist in London, 
and experienced great difficulty in keep- 
ing awake. The real man came to life in 
the hymns. With head thrown back and 
hand waving to some imaginary time (it 
was of set purpose that he began every 
line a half-beat too soon—a recognised 
platform trick) Mr. Marsh sang until he 
could feel the whole congregation lift 
under him. This was his real passion— 
the feeling of e” masse, the sense of hun- 
dreds marching shoulder to shoulder 
towards a common goal, and the con- 
sciousness that he was in some degree 
directing them. The cashier lived by 
himself—his work was that of a subordi- 
nate, and this was his recreation. He 
was an enthusiast for enthusiasm. A 
huge gathering affected him like alcohol. 
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His face flushed, his eye glistened, the 
blood seemed to burn and dance in his 
veins. At times his craving for this form 
of excitement was quite painful. To-night 
was not one of them, for though he 
Started away from the tea-shop briskly 
enough, his pace slackened as he ap- 
proached his goal. 

He was conscious of a change of feeling 
towards the evening’s programme. He 
pictured the self-complacency of the 
reverend speakers with something like 
aversion. It was a new experience, this 
stumbling at other men’s success. It had 
come, he recollected, when his mind had 
been occupied with something quite 
different—Miss Coulter’s interest in him, 
which must lead her, sooner or later, to 
discover the truth. It occurred to him 
that if this feeling continued his holidays 
would not be a success. His fears on 
this head were dissipated the moment he 
stepped on to Axminster Hall platform. 
The bank of upturned faces affected him 
as heretofore, and if at the beginning of 
the meeting his enthusiasm was a shade 
more consciously artificial than usual, 
the response it evoked reacted upon him, 
and in the end he came away with an 
emotional glow that survived the sub- 
sequent tedious journey home. Mr. 
Marsh let himself in with a latchkey, 
turned up the gas in his sitting-room, and 
sat down with some gusto to the meal 
he found laid for him. It was not very 
inviting fare, a remnant of foreign cheddar 
in the beeswax stage (new, it had re- 
sembled soap) and a pint of milk; but 
his tea had been slight, and the public 
man in him still triumphed. He ate 
as though to give an appetite to others. 
After supper he fell to making an ex- 
amination of the room, from the point 
of view of a feminine hero-worshipper. 
There was not very much to fasten upon, 
nearly every object in the room being 
the property of the landlady ; indeed, it 
was quite remarkable that a man should 
have occupied a room so long and im- 
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pressed himself upon it so faintly. A 
pile of missionary magazines and a 
student’s Bible seemed to promise well, 
but on looking at the Bible a second 
time Mr. Marsh noticed that it was 
covered by a thin layer of dust. 

Of his overnight depression there was 
no trace when the cashier awoke the 
following morning. His holidays had 
begun, and he sprang out of bed to 
welcome them with the alacrity of a 
schoolboy. ‘A fortnight!” “A  fort- 
night!” rang in his ears all the while he 
was dressing. The absence of breakfast 
preparations in the sitting-room made 
him rub his hands. ‘“ For the next week 
or two don’t lay breakfast unless I have 
told you the day before,” he said to 
the charwoman who looked after him. 
“Most mornings I shall be attending 
public breakfasts.” 

‘Really, now,” said the charwoman, 
encouragingly, the arrangement meeting 
with her cordial approbation. Mr. Marsh 
did not waste more time talking to her, 
and before the hour when he was 
ordinarily due at the office, was on the 
premises of the Foreign and Colonial 
Missionary Society, seated in front of 
a smoking dish of kidneys and bacon, 
at the table reserved for speakers and 
members of the Committee. 

“ Are you going to hear our President’s 
address?” asked a _prosperous-looking 
man of Mr. Marsh, when the breakfast 
and the specches following had come to 
an end. The cashier knew the stranger 
by repute as a north-country ironmaster 
and princely supporter of the Con- 
gregational cause. “If you are, sir, 
perhaps we might walk down together.” 

“‘ T shall be delighted,” replied our hero, 
although the function had not figured on 
his programme, for during this fortnight 
he was as anxious to cultivate acquaint- 
ances as at other times to shake them 
off. For the time being he was on the 
level of men of independent means, 
Deep in conversation, he walked down 
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IN THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Fleet Street with the ironmaster arm-in- 
arm. It pleased the cashier to reflect 
that he and his friend between them 
could have bought up a firm hike 
Merchiston’s a dozen times. 

Mr. Marsh spent the afternoon on a 
seat in the Embankment Gardens. It 
was delightfully warm, and for a while he 
sat saturated with the sheer pifeasure of 
being alive. Then. with a sigh he drew 
from his pocket a memorandum book and 
began to jot down the salient.feature of 
the day’s meetings. This done he turned 
over several leaves, and, havirig headed a 
page ‘‘ Notes for Sermon to be delivered at 
the Chapel on the 2oth May,” busied 
hynself with the divisions of an imaginary 
discourse. This was his way of supplying 
the right background to his pleasure, of 
enabling his thoughts to travel forward 
without unpleasant jars. Instead of re- 
turning to drudgery he saw himself at the 
end of a fortnight going back to a country 
pastorate, set up in health, and bursting 
with fresh ideas. The “ Bird’s-eye View 
of the May Meetings” was to be read at 
the first week-night service after his return. 
It was astonishing how much he got 
through. Looking at everything with a 
preacher’s eye, he found suggestions and 
illustrations everywhere. By the time the 
fortnight was run out the book would be 
nearly filled.. It was always burned the 
morning he went back to the office. 

Mr. Marsh went away and had tea when 
it grew chilly in the gardens, and after- 
wards spent an hour very profitably star- 
ing at the Strand shops. His countryfied 
wonder at everything was a pleasure to 
witness. He anda colonial bishop stood 
cide by side for ten minutes absorbed in 
a patent filter. A gold fish swimming 
round a waterproof boot nearly made him 
late for his evening engagement at Ax- 
minster Hall. Rock-cakes and coffee in 
the committee-room at the conclusion of 
the public meeting was the last item on 
his day’s programme. 

The other days passed in similar fashion. 
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The ministerial fiction was maintained, 
and if this fortnight was less completely 


successful than some previous vacations, 


increased thought about the future was 
not responsible for the difference. Mr. 
Marsh never gave the office a thought. 
It was the loneliness of his position, not 
its precariousness, that was the trouble. 
This was so much the case that even his 
meeting Miss Coulter in the Strand the 
very last morning of freedom did not turn 
his thoughts to the hated counting-house. 
His pleasure at the rencontre was un- 
alloyed. 

‘“‘ ve taken a morning off to go to the 
waifs and strays,” Miss Coulter began ; 
‘there was very little doing in the shop.” 

“Please don’t apologise,” said Mr. 
Marsh; ‘if you only knew what a treat 
it is for me to meet a friend!” 

“But you have hundreds—scores, at 
every meeting. I have seen. you recog- 
nising them.” 

“Yes, but not friends that I can speak 
to—intimately,” he added, reading his 
companion’s mystification. 

Miss Coulter reddened with pleasure. 
‘IT didn’t think you felt like that about 
me. I was almost afraid that you resented 
my interest in you. When I showed any, 
you were always so quick to turn the 
conversation. There you go again,” she 
cried, as her companion started off on the 
Conversion of the Jews. They laughed 
heartily together—they had become capital 
friends, Mr. Marsh admitting the justice 
of the charge. | 

Both were sorry when Axminster Hall 
was reached, and both said so. 

‘“‘ Tf it comes to that,” said the cashier, 
“there is nothing to compel us to go in. 
It is a mere stroll from here to the 
Embankment Gardens. It’s just the 


morning for basking:there. Think what 
a number of topics there are we might 


discuss.” | 

Miss Coulter urged one or: two objec: 
tions, rather tentatively (the meeting’s 
chief attracticn to her had been the chance 
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of Mr. Marsh’s figuring among the 
speakers), which were speedily overruled. 

‘Tell me about the meetings, please,” 
said Miss Coulter, when the two had 
reached the gardens and found an empty 
bench. 

“The annual breakfast of the Foreign 
and Colonial Missionary Society,” began 
the cashier, quoting from his notes, “ was 
a gathering which no one who had the 
good fortune to witness is ever likely to 
forget.” 

His companion sat back with a sigh of 
pleasure. 

In all his air-castles Mr. Marsh had pro- 
vided no such audience for his “ Bird's- 
eye View ” as this. 

.‘*Thank you,” said Miss Coulter, a 
second after he had finished. ‘I shall 
never again doubt it’s all being true.” 

“ T think I know what you mean,” said 
Mr. Marsh. ‘* None of your friends care 
for these sort of things. Sometimes when 
you are amongst them it seems almost as 
if Axminster Hall and what it represents 
must be an hallucination of your own.” 

“‘That’s it, and that’s why I was always 
so glad to see you enter the shop.” 

‘“‘ My father used to have the same feel- 
ing,” said the cashier. ‘‘ He kept a small 
shop in the Borough, and I fancy must 
always have had a pretty hard struggle. He 
attended one May Meeting every year, the 
meeting we are going to to-night, and I 
must have accompanied him almost from 
the time when I could walk. ‘It’s all 
real,’ he used to say as we came out. 
‘There are people who are fighting for 
something better than their own mouths.’ 
He was convinced that all the people on 
the platform were particularly good men. 
It was his great ambition that I should 
grow up and become one of them.” 

““T see ; and he stinted himself to give 
you the education that has fitted you for 
your present position.” 

‘TI dont think he ever worried very 
much about education,” said the cashier. 
‘He died when I was fourteen, and I had 
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My writing got me 


» 


to forage for myself. 
into a counting-house and 

‘You came to the front in spite of 
everything. How splendid! How proud 
your father would be if he could see you 
to-day—honoured in every—” 

“Please stop.” 

‘Forgive me,” said Miss Coulter, “ if I 
have clumsily opened an old wound.” 

Mr. Marsh tried to reassure her, but 
she could see that a cloud had fallen on 
his spirits. She took her leave soon after- 
wards. “I shall think of you to-night,” 
she said. ‘ When I sitin Axminster Hall 
I shall see the tradesman and his little 
boy.” 

‘**T wonder,” said Mr. Marsh, when left 
alone, ‘who is actually the meanest fraud 
living? Heand I ought to be friends.” 

His meditations were interrupted by a 
deferential stranger, who had taken a seat 
on the same bench. 

‘An inspiring meeting, this morning, 
sir,” said the newcomer. 

‘*Confound the meetings !” was on Mr. 
Marsh’s tongue, but he managed to utter 
something more conventional. His lack 
of warmth, though, was noticeable. 

_ “JT dare say meetings are not such a treat 
to you, sir, as they are to me. More, no 
doubt, in your own line of business ? ” 

“Tam not a platform speaker, if that 
is what you mean,” said Mr. Marsh. “I 
regret that I have business elsewhere.” 

The stranger apologised for having 
interrupted the torrent of a minister's 
thoughts. 

“I was just on the point of moving when 
you came up,” said Mr. Marsh. ‘“ As for 
my thoughts, they are of no more impor- 
tance than those of any other city clerk.” 

“ And to think,” he reflected, as he 
emerged into the Strand, “that yester- 
day an episode like that would have 
given me pleasure. What a_ holiday! 
What a holiday!” Coming to a res- 
taurant he stepped in. “I suppose, 
whatever happens, a man must eat,” 
he said, lifelessly. It was impossible to 
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take much interest in the sustaining of 
such a personality. After dinner he 
was more disposed to defend himself. 
Was it his fault if a lady insisted upon 
placing him on a_ pedestal? He had 
been a little weak, perhaps, at the begin- 
ing of the acquaintance, a little gentle 
with Miss Coulter’s cherished delusions, 
and afterwards it had been too late to set 
her right. As for the charge of having 
defrauded the societies, he treated it with 
derision. Such services as his were not 
overpaid even by a rock-cake and a cup 
of coffee. Looked at fairly, he had de- 
voted his life to multiplying enjoyment, 
their enjoyment of themselves in the 
case of the speakers, the enjoyment of 
the meeting in that of the less fortunate- 
‘* Name a single individual my behaviour 
has injured,” he demanded, indignant 
now at his pre-prandial injustice. 

“Yourself!” said conscience, starting 
up unexpectedly, and finishing the cam. 
paign at a blow. 

“What a fool I have been! What a 
snobbish idiotic fool!” The poor man 
mooned up and down the Strand trying to 
understand how it had all come about. 
He had been a dreamer, that’s how it had 
begun, and his morbid dread of anyone 
discovering his circumstances had sprung 
from the knowledge that his subordinate 
position was due to his own lack of 
energy. He would have no friend in 
whose eyes he could read the humiliating 
truth about himself. For this reason he 
had kept his colleagues at arn\’s length, 
never opening his lips except on some 
point of book-keeping, and reserved all 
his geniality for a public he could deceive. 
He had deliberately shut the door on 
all kindly human intercourse, and had 
awakened, after twenty years of dreams, to 
find himself starving and alone. There 
was not a door in all London where he 
could knock and find a welcome. “I'll 
sacrifice no more to this tomfoolery,” he 
said. “I will see Miss Coulter to-night, 
and tell her everythiny, and then, whether 
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she forgives me or not, start my life afresh. 
After all I am still on the right side ot 
sixty.” The cashier's white locks had 
told more falsehoods than one. 
_ Mr. Marsh had a cup of tea, pulled 
himself together, and walked towards the 
City. He met Miss Coulter in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. “I am afraid,” she said, 
“that I shall get there ridiculously early.” 

‘“‘There 1s something I have to tell 
you,” said Mr. Marsh, plunging into his 
confession, which more than occupied 
the spare time. Reaching’ Axminster 
Hall, it was anly by a great stroke of 
good fortune that they were able to 
secure seats, and those at the very 
hack. They had barely sat down when 
an outburst of clapping announced that 
the great people had left the committee- 
room and were filing on to the platform. 
Miss Coulter watched them with clouded 
eyes. The thought of the man beside 
her, his brief holiday over, his life wasted, 
his occupation gone, filled her with pity, 
and swept the last trace of resentment 
from her heart. When everyone stood 
up for the hymn, her hand sought the 
cashier’s, pressed it forgivingly, went on 
to express something she had meant to 
keep concealed, and then lay helpless in 
a grip that brought the blood tingling 
beneath her nails. Crash out, organ! 
and drown the beating of these two 
hearts! Sing everybody! ye official 
persons who anticipate each line’s start, 
and ye patient masses who protract its 
close, for this isan anthem of love. Two 
lonely hearts have rushed together and 
stand defying time and accident to pluck 
them asunder. 

“And you don’t mind having dropped 
out of public life ?” the lady whispered. 

Mr. Marsh made a motion with his free 
hand as of pushing something away. 

“And that to-morrow you return to 
work ?” but this expression was chal- 
lenged. : 

‘* Not return to work,” he said. 
morrow I éegin work.” 
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Ther was a light in her grey eyes, and a 
tender flush on her cheeks which trans- 
figured her, as she stood there in the 
chequered sunshine under the apple- 
blossoms, with her precious letter in her 
hand. All too short-lived was her joy, for 
suddenly she was called back to earth by 
a stern familiar voice. 

“Jemima! Where do ’ee be got to?” 

The words came on her with sharp 
discord like a blow, and, as she turned 
with a start of alarm, she saw her mother 
standing at the back-door—a tall, gaunt 
woman with smooth grey hair, tightly 
drawn back from her strongly-marked 
wrinkled face; her bare arms covered 
with soap-suds, and holding up her lilac 
print apron to shade the sun from her 
eyes, as she peered round the orchard. 

‘“‘ Bless my heart alive !” she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of her daughter. 
‘Why, you lazy giglet, you; never a 
mo’sel o’ good’ll you be, wi’ always a 
head vull o’ zum voolery or nother,— 
vor to goo an’ leave I 7’ the thick o’ the 
washen! A pretty pass things be come 
to when t’wold vo'ks does all t’work, 
an’ the young uns be a-gallivantin’ out 
t’ back-door all hours. Tell ’ee what, 
thee’d best come in dreckly minnit, or 
T’ll know the reason on’t.” 

Without a word Jemima meekly obeyed 
the angry summons, as she had done any 
time during the last five-and-twenty years. 
It never entered into her mind to resist, 
but, as she followed her mother in silence 
back to the wash-tub, all the light faded 
away from her face, and she shivered, for 
a new dread came over her like a pall. 

What if the bygone story of the past 
were about to be repeated, and her grim 
old mother should refuse to let her marry, 
and should send Gideon away for ever? 
In vain she told herself that she was old 
enough to decide her own fate, and that she 
would never give up her lover; the poor 
girl knew only too well that in the un- 
equal contest she would have no choice 
but to obey. 
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Old Hannah Crane would indeed have 
been surprised at the mere suggestion 
that a child of hers should dream of re- 
bellion ; she had always kept them too 
well in hand—the three of them—to fear 
that. There was Robin, the eldest, now 
a man of seven-and-twenty, an excellent 
blacksmith, with brawny arms and_sinews 
of iron, who had kept all the work of the 
forge together during the years of his 
father’s failing health; but he still re- 
ceived only journeyman’s wages, while his 
mother remained the nominal head of the 
business. He had dared to marry with- 
out her consent, and this she had never 
forgiven, but continued to ignore the very 
existence of his wife Polly and the 
child. 

Folks wondered that Robin Crane 
should doggedly endure this state of 
thraldom, do his work at the forge day by 
day, and rece:ve his weekly wages in 
sullen silence. Probably he had inherited 
a strain of the family obstinacy and hatred 
of change. 

Jemima was next in the family, a meek 
gentle soul for whose patient submission 
her mother had a kind of mild contempt. 
Last came the youngest, George ; ‘‘ pore 
harmless chap, wi’ a vine outzide an’ a 
spir’t zo big’s a mouse, as’ll never be wo'th 
his zalt, an’ sar’ she right, that mother o’ 
his’n, t’wold caddle!” was the verdict of 
the neighbours with regard to him. Yet 
he was her darling, for hard, and even 
violent, as she might be to others, Martha 
Crane never had anything but a soft word 
for her “ Jarge.” Rumour told the tale 
that when he was a small boy he had 
been wilful and disobedient, and that his 
mother had broken his spirit by her stern 
discipline, in such a way that he had 
never been like other folks since. He was 
quite harmless, except when roused to 
sudden anger, and would work steadily 
for hours, as a_ kind of shadow to his 
brother, whom he followed about with 
dumb untiring worship. 

On one occasion, some years before, he 
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had been very ill, almost at death’s door, 
when of a sudden he looked up with big 
pathetic eyes at Robin, who was bending 
over him, and feebly murmured : 

 Do’ee goo out, lad, an get I zummat to 
eat, I be a longen’ vor t’wing ov’ a black- 
bird, zo I be.” 

It might be only the wandering of 
delirium, but without a word the young 
blacksmith went out and shot the bird, 
that his sick brother might have the 
longed-for delicacy ; and strange to say, 
from that time he began to recover. 

_ Toreturnto Jemima. During all that 
long day of hard work at the wash-tub she 
had kept up her courage, for the crumpled 
letter-hidden in her dress was a talisman 
of joy, through all her anxious fears. Not 
till the balmy April day was almost at an 
end, and the last rays of golden sunset 
Streamed out from the western sky and 
bathed the village in a flood of radiant 
light, could she snatch a moment’s leisure. 
Then the girl hurried out to the forge, 
where her two brothers were still at work, 
as a plough had been sent down late that 
afternoon by Farmer Yeatman for repairs. 

A little group of men and boys were 
standing about, outside the blacksmith’s 
door, which, next to the village shop, was 
always the centre of interest and gossip in 
Combe Dallwood. 

‘Be thee a coomen down to practess 
to-night, Bob ?” asked a lank youth, with 
a sharp hungry face, who leaned forward, 
with his elbows on the window-sill. “Tes 
to be hoped as ’ee won’t fail we, vor us 
a’got a tar’ble vine anthem agen next 
Zunday—Easter day, tes.” 

‘“‘ Maybe as I’ll be a bit late,” replied 
the young blacksmith ; “but do ’ee tell 
Joe Mitchell as I be zure to come zum- 
when.” 

“Joe’s mis’ess idden not to zay well ; 
t’wull be bad luck vor she not to play o’ 
Zunday,” continued young Simon; ‘‘zure 
enough, us doant want never no m’wore 
strangers to Combe.” 

- “An’ a true word that be, zo tes,” 
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remarked another bystander. “Do’ee mind 
how us sarved that there vrend o’ pa’son’s 
as played t’ Wold Hunderth vor we, a bit 
back avore Kersmas ?” 

There was a loud and appreciative out- 
burst of laughter as Simon continued the 
Story : 

“Aye, zure, us let she is the tune 
as her'd zet her mind on, but us war’nt a 
gwain to change our Wold Hunderth, not 
vor nar’a one—an’ zo us zang et out vine 
and lusty our way, an’ drown’d the ’com- 
paniment—zo us did!” 

‘Joe's mis’ess,” of whom hey spoke, 
was the village schoolmistress, one of the 
old-fashioned sort, who had taught at 
Combe for years, and had seen her pupils 
grow up and send their own boys and 
girls to her. So firmly rooted was she in 
the village, that she had been suffered to 
remain at her post, even in the beginning 
of these modern days of Government 
activity. Emma Loader had also some- 
what of a musical gift, and had played the 
harmonium in church ever since the 
eventful day when the various instruments, 
such as the fiddle and the bass-viol and 
the flute, had been done away with. It 
may have been this accomplishment which 
won the heart of Joe Mitchell, the parish 
clerk, who had been long a widower and 
who felt a bit lonely. now that his son 
Gideon had gone for a soldier. 

However that might be, he and the 
village schoolmistress had become man 
and wife, and their combined devotion 
had don2 much to keep up the pride of 
Combe in its church music. The choir 
all sat up in the chancel on rush-bottomed 
chairs—now that the old gallery was 
restored away—the men behind and the 
boys and girls in front, and amongst them 
they managed the singing entirely their 
own way. It was the only chance of 
securing harmony, and the parson was 
too wise to interfere. 

Farmer Yeatman’s plough took a long 
time to mend, but it was set right at last, 
and Robin Crane stood upright and 
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stretched himself out with a sigh of con- 
tent, as he took down his coat from a peg 
on the wall. 

‘‘There now, Jarge, lad,” he said, turn- 
ing to him, “do ’ee put un outzide ready 
by when they zends down vor’n ; an’ good- 
night to ’ee. Why, Jemima!” he added, 
as he caught sight of his sister, standing 
by the inner doorway, towards the cottage. 
‘““Us hav’n a-zeed ’ee vor days, an’ little 
Zammy he do ax vor ’ee now an’ agen.” 

“ T’ll walk down hoam along o’ thee 
now, Robin, vor I do want a word wi’ 
Polly,” she replied, simply. 

Side by side, they went together up the 
village street, all flushed with the glow of 
ruddy light from the sunset sky. The 
brother and sister were curiously alike; 
both tall and strongly moulded, they had 
the same low broad forehead and clear 
grey eyes and firm mouth, but there were 
softening lines and a wistful tenderness 
of expression in the girl’s face which were 
altogether wanting in Robin’s. He had 
set himself to endure a hard lot by sheer 
dogged strength of will, unrelieved by any 
touch of patience or gentleness. 

They walked on in silence for a time, 
neither of them being much given to 
words, until with an irrepressible longing 
for sympathy, Jemima said : 

“ Robin, I’ve got a letter this day vrom 
Gideon ; he be a-comed back out o’ they 
furren parts, an’ his time be up.” 

“Then he mid’ be to hoam anywhen, 
zo he mid’,” was the slow rejoinder, 
‘an’ do he be still o’ the zame mind vor 
to wed ’ee ?” 

‘Aye, zure,” replied his sister, as her 
pale face coloured up with a rosy blush. 

“Tell ’ee what, then, Jemima ; thee’ll 
have to goo agen mother, an’ ’twull be 
a stiffsh vight vor’n. Zame as I did,” 
he added, bitterly ; ‘an’ do ’ee mark my 
word, lass, her’ll never forgie thee !” 

‘““Oh, Robin, doant ’ee zay zo!” pro- 
tested the girl, unconsciously putting out 
her hand as though to ward off a blow. 

They were cruel words which he had 
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spoken, and yet in her heart she knew 
that they were true. 

** Look ’ee, zee how tes wi’ I,” he con- 
tinued, in a stern hard tone. ‘ What 
fault have her got agen my Polly? Zo 
good a wife her be, as nar’a chap mid’ 
vind, be’t who ’twull ; but there, mother’d 
zet her mind on that Barton lass vor I, 
wi’ a han’vull o’ money, an’ ’twar’nt no 
odds that I cood’n abide her. Now I do 
ax ’ee plain, Jemima, what war’ I to do 
zave take an’ wed my Polly straight off?” 

‘“‘Mother would’n never a-zaid yes,” 
owned the girl. 

““ Her doant zee as I be a man grown,” 
he added, with increasing bitterness, “ an’ 
no m’wore a little lad a-tied to her apern- 
strings! Why, ’cos vather have a-left she 
t'wold house an’ the forge, her thinks as 
tes a woman’s biz’ness, the blacksmith’s 
wark, an she can car’ it on wi’ payen’ I no 
wore’n journeyman’s wage—a matter 
o’ zixteen shillen’ a wick—zame as I’ve 
had vrom vather this ten year past.” 

‘“No, tidden’ vair on ’ee, Robin,” ex- 
claimed Jemima, indignantly, “ when all 
Combe do know as thee be far an’ away 
the best blacksmith vor miles round.” 

*“T’ve a-bin a rare vool all this time, but 
I’m blamed ef I'll put oop wi’ et much 
longer. Tell ’ee what, I'll goo over to 
Chillerton an join wi’ wold Loader, and yarn 
money vor to keep Polly and the bwoy in 
clover, zo I wull! Zee what'll come on’t, 
when mother an’ pore Jarge he lef to jog 
on zo well as mid’ be, an’ do all t’wark.” 

“Oh, Robin, thee idden’ a-goin’ to leave 
we?” pleaded the sister as she laid her 
hand on his rough sleeve and looked up 
in his face. 

‘“* Mother’ve only a-got hersell to thank ; 
but look-y-zee lass,” he continued in a 
softened tone, ‘‘many’s the time as tes 
the thought o’ you an’ nought else as a- 
kep I here. But now you an’ Gideon'll 
be vor zetten up a hoam o’ your own.” 

‘“No, no, I could’n never goo vor to 
leave mother wi’ only Jarge, pore lad!” 


~said she, in tones as firm as her brother’s. 
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Robin looked: at her in surprise, but 
said nothing for a while; then he re- 
marked thoughtfully : 

. “Tes a marvel to I how they married 
vo’k can ever a got on, when they was zo 
mastervull, the two on ’em, as our vather’n 
mother? Do ’ee call to mind, Jemima, 
how when t’wold man were zo tar’ble ill, 
an doctor a-telled he vor to bide a-bed, 
naught ood’n sar ’ee but he mun walk to 
Mere straight off, zays he. Zo he up 
an’ takes my yarm, an’I walks ’en up 
and down, backwards and forrards i’ 
the chamber, vor more’n a good hour. 
An’ zays he bime-by, ‘Tes a mortal 
longish ways to Mere, zo tes, lad.’ An’ 
then arter a bit he’ll ax, ‘ Be us a-getten’ 
nigh to Mere bridge?’ an’ zo on, tell he 
wur downright wore out, an’ not avore 
then’ll he let we put ’en back to bed.” 

“ Aye, zure enow, us’ll never forget that 
there time; an’ mother, her be every 
mo’sel zo bad vor to get her own way,” 
said the girl, with a deep sigh, under her 
breath. 

By this time they had reached Robin’s 
cottage, and he went on a few steps in 
front to call out, ‘“ Polly, where bist ’ee 
gone? Here be Jemima a-comed vor to 
zee thee.” 

“Then do ’ee ax she plaze to come 
up; I be a-putten’ little Zammy to bed,” 
replied a pleasant voice from upstairs. 

The girl eagerly complied, and lightly 
ran up the old creaking stairs, to the little 
room under the thatch. There, on his 
mother’s knee, the two-year-old darling 
was enjoying the blissful privilege of 
kicking and stretching out his plump rosy 
limbs, without the drawback of encum- 
bering clothes. 

“Oh, you dear love, do ’ee come to I, 
zaucy lad!” cried Jemima, stretching out 
her arms, with a loving smile, towards 
him. 

With a joyful shout of ‘’Ar’tie Mima,” 
the child sprang forward, to be caught 
and clasped against her breast and covered 
with warm kisses. The girl had come 
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intending to tell Polly all about Gideon’s 
letter, and the near hope of his coming, 
and all that it meant to her ; but strangely 
enough, she felt now that her lips were 
sealed, and that she could not speak upon 
the subject nearest to her heart at the 
moment when her whole being was thrilled 
by the touch of baby fingers and the joy 
of baby kisses. 

By a sudden flash of instinct she knew 
all that Polly would say, and how, in the 
radiant light of her own happiness as wife 
and mother, she would urge such vivid, 
speaking, breathing arguments as might 
overwhelm the calmer rule of duty which 
poor Jemima was struggling to obey. 
With the feeling that she must escape 
from temptation while it was yet time, 
she would have given the child back to 
his mother and torn herself away from 
his clinging embrace, but the young hero 
indignantly protested, and his mother ex- 
claimed in dismay : 

‘La’ bless ’ee, my dear, do tell up what 
have a-come to ’ee? I ca’ant make thee 
out a bit. Zurely thee mid’ bide an’ have 
zupper along o’ we, when us hav’n a-zet 
eyes on’ee this dree, vour days? ” 

But the girl was firm; she only stayed 
long enough to pacify the child, though 
she felt her courage oozing away, and 
could only blush at her lame excuses. 
With a promise to come again soon, she 
hastened out into the dusk, still followed 
and haunted by the memory of little 
Sammy’s warm breath, and wistful eyes, 
and clinging arms. There was a great 
conflict going on in her mind, for by 
nature she was honest as the day, and 
the burden of her secret letter was heavy 
upon her. 

The distant stars seemed to watch her 
as one by one they shone out through 
the blue canopy of heaven, while the per- 
fect calm and silence gave her strength. 

“T’ll goo hoam an’ tell mother all 
about ’en,” she exclaimed aloud, with a 
sudden impulse. ‘ Her can but zay no, 
an’ leastways ’twull save Gideon the 
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shame o’ bein’ dreven away wi’ miswords 
a second time, zo ’twull. If zo be as I 
ca’ant marry ’en, we mid’ bide vrends vor 
all that, ef us doant part in anger.” 

She hurried onwards up the village 
street, and pissing out of the quiet even- 
ing light she crossed the threshold of her 
home in eager haste, lest her resolve 
should cool and her courage fail her. 

“What vor be thee a-gadden’ about all 
hours, Jemima? ” cried her mother, with 
sharp reproach ; but before she could add 
any more, the girl held out her precious 
letter without a word. 

With an air of studied indifference, the 
old woman took it, slowly put on her 
spectacles, and sat down close to the little 
oil-lamp to read it, while Jemima stood 
in the half shadow, watching her face 
with trembling anxiety. It seemed an 
age to her before Hannah Crane looked 
up, deliberately folded the letter, and put 
it away in her own pocket. 

“Tes all a pack o’ voolery, and I be 
sheamed ow’ ee, Jemima, zo I be!” she 
said, with a sharp tone of decision. 
‘Poor vather have a-telled ’ee his mind, 
an’ I do hold to et; Gideon Mitchell 
idden never a-goin’ to be thy husband, zo 
do ’ee think no m’wore about ’en. Take 
an’ eat thy zupper an’ goo to bed, an’ ha’ 
done wi’ et.” 

“But vather would’n let I wed he ’cos he 


wur a sodger, wi’ no trade,” pleaded the 


girl, with desperate earnestness, ‘“‘ but now 
look ’ee, he’ve a-bin sadler i’ the reg’ment 
all this time. You know as he wur 
‘prenticed more’n two year to his uncle 
Ned over to Chillerton, an’ t’wold man 
have a-writ vor to zay as he'll -gie ’en a 
share o’ the saddlery biz’ncss to onst.” 

‘“*Tidden’ no odds, Jemima,” was the 
stern reply ; “ you bides to hoam along o’ 
we, an’ doant ’ee let I hear no m’wore 
voolish talk about thik there Gideon. 
Bless my heart alive! What be the 
maids a-comen’ to, nowadays, a ruiinen’ 
arter t’young chaps ?” 

The cruel unreasonableness of this re- 
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mark was almost more than her daughter 
could bear, but the habits of a lifetime 
were not to be lightly broken through in 
a moment, and even in that crisis of her 
fate she could not be roused to open 
rebellion. As she turned away, with a 
white, despairing face, she made no vain 
protest, but in the coming night of rest- 
less sorrow, her pillow was wet with 
tears. 

It was a few days later, early in the 
afternoon on Easter Eve, and the long- 
expected Gideon had come. As he 
walked up the village street, a fine, manly, 
upright figure, with a pleasant smile on his 
sunburnt face, the neighbours looked out 
at him from their open doors with pride 
and sympathy. Everybody knew of his 
courtship with the blacksmith’s daughter, 
and wished him well; though there were 
scarcely two opinions as to how his 
sweetheart’s mother, “wold caddle,” would 
receive him. For his own part, the gal- 
lant young soldier had no misgivings as 
he opened the little wooden gate and 
passed through the garden, gay with 
stocks and pinks and gilliflowers, whose 
fragrance filled the air, while a thrush 
sang out triumphantly tn the hedge as he 
went by. 

He tapped at the old weather-beaten 
door, first gently and then louder, and 
his heart was throbbing with joy, for 
already he seemed to see Jemima’s smile 
of loving welcome, now that the long 
waiting had come to an end and all their 
troubles were over. But when at length 
his knocking was answered and the door 
half-way opened, it was a grim old face 
which looked out almost savagely at 
him. 

“ Tidden’ no manner o’ good vor ’ce to 
come courten’ here, Gideon Mitchell, our 
Jemima beant vor the loikes o’ you, zo 
you’d best goo back where you be a-comed 
vrom, an’ good mornen’ to ’ee,” were the 
insulting words hurled at him. 

He would have stayed to argue and 
protest, or at least to insist upon seeing 
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the girl and hearing his sentence from 
her lips ; but the door was rudely slammed 
in his face and he was left standing out- 
side, bewildered, in the mocking sun- 
shine. Poor Gideon looked vaguely 
towards the blacksmith’s shop, but it was 
empty ; the brothers were not at work 
there. Then he wandered aimlessly out 
into the road, half-staggering under the 
blow which he had received. Suddenly 
he was aware of a hand laid lightly on 
his arm, and, as he looked round, he 
met a woman’s pitying eyes turned up 
towards him. 

“You do know Polly Crane, that’s 
Robin’s wife, vor you be a-comed to our 
wedding?” she said, softly. ‘I mis- 
doubted how t’ood be, an’ zo now do ’ee 
come hoam to tea along o’ we, and I'll 
tell ’ee all about et. Tidden’ Jemima’s 
fault, be’t how ’twull.” 

In a half-dazed kind of way he fol- 
lowed her without a word, feeling so 
crushed and humiliated that he was thank- 
ful for any kindness. He was glad to 
sit down in the shade and stillness of the 
cottage where little Sammy, as though by 
some curious Instinct, at once took posses- 
sion of him as a member of the family. 

“T zeed ’ee a-goin’ up street, an’ I 
_knowed how t’ood be,” remarked young 
Mrs. Robin Crane. ‘ But la’ bless ’ee, 
Gideon Mitchell, doant ’ee take no vor 
answer. Thy maid do love ’ee true, an’ 
ef zo be as t’wold ooman have a-got a 
maggot in’s head, tidden’ no call vor she 
to be t’ ruination o’ two lives!” 

‘But do’ee tell I, what ’ood ’ee have I 
to do?” asked the young man anxiously. 

“ What can ’ee do?” exclaimed Polly, 
indignantly, as she stood up and faced 
him. “Why, zet thy voot down like a 
man, an’ marry Jemima right off, where 
or no! Goo down to onst an’ tell thy 
vather, t’ clerk, vor to have ye two axed 
in church to-morrow; an’ then walk up 
street zo bold as may be, an’ let wold 
Hannah Crane know as thee’ve a-done 
et.” 
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“Her'll keep the door barred an’ not 
let I in,” replied Gideon, who clearly saw 
the practical difficulty before him. 

‘*Doant ’ee waste time a-knocken’ at 
no doors,” retorted the fiery little woman, 
with a touch of contempt for so futile a 
proceeding. ‘I'll gie the word to Robin, 
an’ he'll take ’ee straight in by the shop 
way, zure enough, and back ’ee up; vor 
all they Cranes be slow o’ specch, but 
when they've a-zet their minds on ar’ a 
thing, look ’ee they sticks to et.” 

As she spoke, Polly eyed him doubt- 
fully for a moment, uncertain whether he 
had the pluck to carry out this war to the 
knife in the enemy’s country. But she 
saw that in his face which reassured her, 
and just then her husband’s step was 
heard on the threshold, and she had 
to busy herself in getting tea ready. The 
two men were old friends and had much 
to talk about; so much had happened 
since they last met, and there had been so 
many changes in the village. Presently 
Polly joined in, but it was some time 
before Robin came round to see the wis- 
dom of her suggested plan, for he had all 
a man’s horror of anything in the nature 
of a scene. At length, however, he agreed, 
and the more willingly that it would also 
give him the opportunity of bringing his 
own affairs to a crisis ; for the Chillerton 
blacksmith had another man in view as a 
partner, if Crane refused to join him. | 

“You'll zee as twull be all right,” said 
Polly, encouragingly, as she stood on the 
doorstep to see them start ; ‘tidden’ in 
nature vor t’wold leady to hold out, an’ 
her’ve a-got a zoft pleace zumwheres, vor 
I’ve a-zeen she look out droo the case- 
ment wi’ a hungry longing vull o’ love at 
our Zammy, now an’ agen.” 

They walked silently down the village 
street, through the quiet hush ot evening 
rest, only broken by the distant murmur 
of talk at the ‘‘ Black Dog,” or the voice 
of a tired child, or the liquid trill of the 
earliest nightingale in the woods beyord. 
There was no one about as they passed 
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through the blacksmith’s shop, and this 
time Gideon was more fortunate, for he 
found his lass sitting at her needlework, 
alone in the kitchen; and Robin, with 
the memory of his own courtship in his 
mind, discreetly retired out of hearing. 
With a sudden start of glad surprise, 
Jemima rose to meet him; her cheeks 
flushed with joy, her eyes full of sparkling 
light, and an eager smile of welcome on 
her lips. 

Without one spoken word, every tell- 
tale feature had betrayed the open secret 
of her love, and as Gideon clasped her in 
his outstretched arms, he knew that she 
was unchanged, and that time and absence 
had but strengthened the bond between 
them. But after that first moment of 
self-revelation, the girl drew back with a 
pang of conscious terror, as thought and 
memory returned. 

‘“‘Tidden’ no good for we to a-met, dear 
lad,” she sobbed; “I mun gie thee up, 
an’ bide along wi’ mother.” 

“‘ Nay, my maid, tes too late vor to tell I 
that,” he cried in proud triumph ; “ I’ve 
a-vound ’ee i’ the same mind, an’ now all 
the mothers in Combe beant a-goin’ to 
part we two no m’wore.” 

A warning “hush” from the open 
doorway told them that Robin was keep- 
ing guard, but his danger-signal remained 
unheeded, until a firm, heavy step was 
heard on the stone floor, and Hannah 
Crane came upon them unawares. Her 
quick eyes took in the whole situation at 
a glance, and for one terrible moment 
she stood glaring upon them dumb with 
rage. Then bending down towards her 
trembling daughter, she almost hissed out 
the words: “‘ Here be vine goins-on vor 
to set all Combe a-tellen’ what a wretched 
huzzy tes - ; 

‘An’ zo let ’en tell! Tidden’ no odds 
to we,” interrupted Gideon as he stood 
up, and quietly placed himself between 
the two women. ‘“ Do’ee leave I vor to 
zettle wi’ thy mother, Jemima, my dear,” 
he added in a tone of decision, and at a 
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sign from him she obediently slipped 
away. 

Furious at this tacit conspiracy against 
her authority, the old woman turned upon 
him, but before she could find words to 
express her anger, he continued, with 
quiet firmness, as though it were settled 
beyond all ‘question : 

““T be come to tell ’ee mis’ess, as 
Jemima an’ I be o’ one mind vor to get 
married to onst, an’ us twain’ll be axed in 
church come to-morrow mornen’. Tid- 
den’ no good vor to jump down the droat © 
o’ I, and miscall the pore lass, an’ tes 
voolery not to make the best on’t, now 
tes all settled, an’ us idden’ a’goin’ to 
change ; no, not for no liven’ soul.” 

The young soldier’s calm assurance 
almost took away her breath, and as she 
paused for a moment to collect her 
thoughts and crush him with scathing 
sarcasm, it so chanced that she caught 
sight of her eldest son, leaning against the 
farther doorway, in the shadow; and she 
fancied she could detect a gleam of amuse- 
ment on his face. 

‘So tes you, Robin, as have a-brought 
thik there runagate vor to inzult' and 
ballywrag t’wold mother o’ yourn!” she 
cried with unrepressed fury. ‘“ T’ood 
sar’ee well right ef zo be I wur to bundle 
‘ee off the pladce, an’ never let ’ee come 
anigh the forge no m’wore, zo t’ood!” 

“Then zo do ’ee, mother,” retorted 
Robin, roused at length out of the patient 
endurance of many years, and embold- 
ened by his friend’s example to strike a 
blow for his freedom. ‘There be wold 
Loader over to Chillerton as wants I to 
join he an’ go shares wi’ en ; a tidy smith 
he be too, and I’d zo lief do et, and be 
medster man to onst, vor I be weary o’ 
all these years of journeyman’s wark, and 
earnen’ n> m’wore nor a plough-boy.” 

Hannah Crane could scarcely believe 
her ears ; in all the course of her lifelong 
rule and despotism this was the first 
serious outbreak of rebellion she had 
ever met-with, The very foundations 
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of the world seemed shaken; she felt 
half-dazed, and looking round vaguely for 
some support under the sudden blow, 
she saw that her younger son must have 
followed her into the room, for he was 
sitting in the high-backed settle by the 
chimney-corner, quietly stroking the tabby 
cat on his knee. In her despair she 
turned to him. — 

** Ah, Jarge, dear lad, tes well as I’ve a 
got ee to look to, an’ to car’ on the biz’ness 
when Robin be gone. But vor all that, 
‘us won't let Jemima take up wi’ yon 
mammet o’ red cloth,” and she pointed 
scornfully at the young soldier. 

She was utterly unprepared for the 
effect of her words. 

“He be a vine zet-up chap, be Gideon, 
an’ her mid’ do wuss,” remarked young 
George, with all the gravity of an oracle, 
as he slowly took the long clay pipe out 
of his mouth. ‘Tell ’ee what, mother, 
"ee knows zo well as they that I beant one 
to do nar’a stroke o’ wark wi’out Robin 
vor to tell I, an’ zet en agoin’. Zimmen- 
zoo, I’d best goo over to Chillerton along 
o’ he, vor I doant hold o’ biden’ wi’ 
women-vo'k.” 

At this bare-faced avowal of treachery 
from their unexpected ally, the two men 
looked at each other in mute, awestruck 
suspense, hardly knowing what to expect 
next. <As for poor old Hannah Crane, 


her “Jarge” had failed her—the last © 


prop to which she had clung, in bold 
defiance of her other children; she 
seemed to have suddenly aged and 
shrunken, as with a deep gasp for breath 
she sank heavily into the nearest chair, 
and bowed her head down upon her 
clenched hands. 

The masterful old woman who had 
ruled her home with absolute, if uncon- 
scious, tyranny for more than the third 
of a century, realised in that moment that 
all at once her empire had collapsed, and 
that she was alone and desolate, without 
one faithful adherent in the world. There 
was a space of breathless silence in the 
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room, only broken by the ticking of the 
tall clock in the corner, and the soft, con- 
tented purring of the tabby on George’s 
knee. 

Then a strange thing happened. A 
sudden overwhelming wave of pity swept 
over Gideon ; now that the battle was 
fought and won, in the hour of victory the 
strong man was tender and merciful. 
Some untaught instinct of chivalry, or 
some dim sweet memory of his own 
mother, drew him towards the poor crea- 
ture in her humiliation, till bending for- 
wards he kissed the toil-worn hands. 

‘Nay, mis’ess, be o’ good cheer an’ 
do 'ee vorgie we ; I warr’nt I'll be a good 
zon to’ee,” he said, in a low, gentle voice ; 
‘‘an’ ef zo be as it a-comed on ’ee too 
sudden loike, why Jemima an’ me, us’ll 
bide thy time.” 

Touched by such marvellous, unwonted 
courtesy in the hour of her deepest 
humiliation, the stern old women was 
more disposed to think kindly of the 
stranger than of her own rebellious chil- 
dren. He had risen and turned away, 
anxious to put an end toa scene which 
had become almost too painful, when, 
before he had reached the door, a broken 
voice arrested him: 

‘** Gideon, thee mid take Jemima.” 

Then, after a time, with the strength of 
mind of a queen dethroned, who knows 
when her surrender must be complete 
and unconditional, she added in a colder 
tone: 

‘An’ ef Robin be zo zet on being 
measter man, why he’d best bide to hoam 
.” the wold plaice—there’ve a-bin Cranes 
to the forge i’ Combe this hunderd year 
an’ m’wore.” 


A proud woman was Polly Crane on 
the morrow, when the Easter bells rang 
forth their message of good-tidings ; she 
looked out through the diamond-paned 
window, and watched Gideon and Jemima 
openly walking down to church together, 
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The dinghy had not gone a couple of 
miles when the picknickers discovered 
that they had brought no provisions. So 
they turned back to get some, the Lafu 
river having no supplies to speak of. 

“This,” said the sergeant-major, “is 
what comes of havin’ five commandin’ 
“: sers and no workin’ hands. It’s all 
right for ‘kinyans’” — they had, some 
store of darkest hell whiskey aboard— 
‘“‘<kinyans’ we can all five of us easy 
recommember, but the commisserané de- 
partment didn’t ought to be left to chance 
like that. A picnic, there’s no doubt, 
ought to be conducted with a certain 
amount of routine.” 

“No pipeclay, ‘ Major,’ if it’s all the 
same to you,” interrupted the armourer. 

‘‘ And I begs to propose,” continued 
the sergeant-major, ignoring the hit at his 
profession, ‘that the gunner’s mate takes 
on cap’n of this turnout.” 

‘‘ Hear, hear,” said Chats, the L.T.O. 
(Leading Torpedo-man). ‘It’s clearly 
understood that in all cases of picnic 
parties the commander spreads the table: 
cloth and looks after the spoons, ain’t it ? 
I’m all on for the gunner’s mate.” 

So were the other two, and the gun- 
ner’s mate gruffly, and as his due, ac- 
cepted the post. 

The boat victualled amid the unflatter- 
ing remarks of the ship’s company, and 
at 7.30 a.m. again shoved off. The river- 
mouth was reached about g o'clock, but 
the picknickers’ objective was a great way 
up the river, near a village called Mkumbi, 
whcre there might be a chance of re- 
plenishing the ‘‘wet” provisions. This 
spot was only attained at high noon. 


Lasmayu and the Lafu river are in 
East Africa, north of Zanzibar. H.M.S. 
Tarantula, with three or four others of 
Her Majesty’s vessels, comprised the 
East Coast Division of the Cape Station. 
This division patrols all the coast from 
Gaza to the Juba river, putting down the 
slave trade, assisting the British consuls 
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and pro-consuls, and keeping the peace 
of the whole seaboard. 

Each ship carries two or more Arab or 
Swahili interpreters, whose main business 
is to get information as to intended slave 
runs. They land each evening if near a 
town, and, by means of informers and 
spies in their pay, ascertain the move- 
ments of the slavers. Nowadays captures 
are very infrequent. Many times, indeed, 
the Zarantula’s interpreters would come 
off quivering with excitement, and with 
much gesticulation and rolling of eyes, 
give absolutely certain information of an 
intended run. The whole ship would 
get excited with them, too, during the 
early part of the commission, and often 
the boats were called away and eagerly 
manned for a night’s slave-chasing. But 
it was always a fiasco. They would lay 
for long hours by the mangrove swamps, 
or scour creeks and coasts and estuaries 
from sunset to dawn, at the bidding of 
the interpreters, but at the end of nearly 
three years not a single slaver had been 
captured, nota single slave set free. And 
that is why this picnic of the P.O.’s be- 
comes the most notable event of the com- 
mission. 

After dinner the five were going shoot- 
ing, but the day was so hot that they de- 
termined, like Amaryllis, to do their 
sporting in the shade. 

“This ‘kinyans’ don’t make ye much 
cooler, do it ?” observed the armourer. 

The remark was a reflection on a lec- 
ture the ship’s doctor had given a short 
time before on spirit-drinking. The doc- 
tor was an enthusiastic teetotaler, and 
had shown that alcohol, so far from 
being a necessity, was not even a luxury. 
He quoted Dr. Nansen, who was all in 
favour of sugar when you are camping out 
on icepacks, and whaling captains, who 
swore by hot coffee ; and wound up by 
saying that although a nip of spirits ap- 
parently warms the body, yet really its 
action is to lower its vitality and event- 
ually to cool it. 
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‘No, it don’t seem to make you cooler,” 
said the L.T.O., “but then the doctor’s 
main argument was to show what delu- 
sions we're labouring under, us common 
men. We drink ‘kinyans’ and get hot 
—at least, we feel hot and look hot e 

“‘And, damme, for all practical pur- 
poses we are hot,”’said the sweating ser- 
geant-major. 

‘Exactly, my man,” continued the 
L.T.O., imitating the doctor. “ But 
theoretically we are delightfully cool, and 
therefore we are doin’ quite right to drink 
spirits in the tropics. Coffee’s all very 
well on the North American Station, 
where they want to warm up, -but fatal, 
absolutely fatal, under a broilin’ sun.” 

“But there’s another point,” said the 
armourer, sipping his whiskey. “If you 
takes the wine when it’s red, or even 
‘kinyans’ when it’s a nootral tint, it lowers 
your vital stakistics.” 

“‘ Orgies! vitiated orgies!” corrected 
the captain’s coxswain. 

“If you lower your vitiated orgies 
much more, Hooky, you'll be standin’ on 
’em,” said the L..T.O. ‘ What McDonald 
was sayin’ was that all liquor, even /amdéu, 
lowers your vital forces, wasn’t you, 
Mac?” 

The armourer confessed that he was. 
“And why we puts away stuff so lowerin’ 
to the vitals,” he added, “I do not 
know.” | 

‘‘Now you're gettin’ on to squaro and 
top-shelf stuff, Mac. What’s the matter 
with ‘kinyans’?” 

“Nothink, I admit. Pass it along.” 
And the contrite armourer lowered some 
into his vitals. 

But the day was really too hot for 
scientific argument, and so, gradually, the 
conversation waned, and the five holiday- 
makers “fell on sleep,” as the poets say, 
and for the rest of the afternoon lay in 
the deep easy slumber of seamen. It was 
only as the sun was at its setting that the 
captain’s coxswain roused, and stared for 
a moment at the long shadows. Then 
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he woke in earnest and observed the wind 
and tide for a minute or two. 

““We're properly adrift this time,” 
he muttered, and rapidly awakened the 
other four. No one thanked him, but 
all growled because he had not done it 
sooner, which is the way of the Navy. 

The boat was hurriedly Jaunched. 
There was just enough wind to keep 
steerage way with the sail set, but the 
mid-stream current was strong, and the 
forlorn picknickers—who were at least two 
hours late in starting back—slid between 
the darkening banks towards the sea at a 
fair pace, each man silently filling his 
pipe. 

‘Lend us a match, someone,” growled 
the gunner’s mate, sticking his black clay 
in his mouth. 

The armourer remarked that he had 
none left. | 

No one else spoke, but each waited, 
pipe in hand or mouth, for someone else 
to produce the matches. 

“Come on, out with ’em,” said the 
gunner’s mate, impatiently. 

Each man was by this time over- 
hauling himself to see if he had any. It 
was all in vain, and the dreadful truth 
broke over the unfortunate five that they 
had to face a five hours’ pleasure trip 
with neither of the attributes of pleasure. 
‘“‘Kinyans,” alas ! was exhausted, and now 
smoking was impossible. Mkumbi was 
higher up the river, and it was not likely 
to have matches as a commodity. There 
was nothing for it but to sit, like the 
famous tea-party, “all silent and all 
damned,” and invent excuses to satisfy 
the first lieutenant for breaking their 
leave. 

The gunner’s mate at last broke the 
silence. ‘‘Of all the cussed, dashed, 
blasted, blighted idjuts in the Navy,” he 
said, slowly and deliberately, ‘‘us five are 
the dashedest, blastedest, blightedest, and 
cussedest.” 

“Thanks, Sammy,” said the L.T.O. 
Continue.” 
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“And such a devil of a lot of tand- 
stickors as they makes in Germany too! 
And the little cherib, the sweet little 
cherib what looks arter pore Jack, what 
about him? Eh, you theory men, where’s 
he?” and the gunner’s mate slapped the 
L.T.O. on the back. 

Chats said, dryly, “ Well, let X equal 
the sweet little cherib, and Y the missin 
match 

“And why the missin’ match? That’s 
the main objec’. None of your Euclid 
forme! None of your Vernon touches! 
All this X-chasin’ and theory muck don't 
give us no matches. It’s useless, theory 
1s.’ 

‘“‘ How about the theory of gunnery?” 
asked the L.T.O. ‘That ought to 
teach us how to get a light, with rifles 
and ammunition.” 

““Good on ye, Chats,” said the cox- 
swain. ‘I can remember being taught 
about that on the Sant.” 

‘““The theory is this,” continued the 
L.T.O. ‘Load with blank cartridge, 
stick a piece of slow-match on the cleanin’- 





rod, and hold it just clear of the muzzle 


of the rifle. When fired the charge will 
naturally ignite the slow-match.” 

““Where’s your slow-match?” grunted 
the gunner’s mate. 

‘‘As I was about to say, my dear 
Sy paper will ee to do, 
journey.” 

At once all but the coxswain, who was 
at his usual post, the tiller, set about 


extracting bullets from cartridges and ex-. 


perimenting in the way described, with 
the result that four bits of paper were 
blown into the water, quickly followed by 
four more. Again and again the trial 
was made, with the:same result, varied 


by the paper being held so far off that 


the flame failed to touch it. 

‘“No go! Theory again!” 
disgusted gunner’s mate. 

‘“‘ How about a train of damp powder ?” 
queried the armourer. 

A train was laid on the gunwale, anda 


this: 


said the 
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half-charge fired into it. What wasn’t 
blown away fizzed out too quickly to catch 
a piece of paper held to it. While it was 
being tried again the sergeant-major and 
the L.T.O. conducted an experiment of 
their own in the bows of the boat. The 
marine held the gunner’s mate's straw hat 
on a cleaning-rod while the seaman fired 
a full charge obliquely through the crown 
of it. The hat was old and greasy, and 
they had every reasonable hope of igniting 
it. That experiment also failed, and the 
disheartened petty officers settled them- 
selves in gloomy silence for the long 
down-river sail. Each sucked his unlit 
pipe, and furtively searched and re 
searched his pockets. 

. An hour passed. It. had long becn 
quite dark, and it was necessary to keep a 
look-out man in the bows. He and the 
helmsman were the only men who spoke. 
During the second hour, while the gun- 
ner’s mate was taking his spell in the bow, 
he saw a dhow’s sail glide out from one 
of the side creeks, and show dimly against 
the stars. He passed the word to the 
others, without importing any significance 
toit, 

The L.T.O. roused himself sufficiently 
to say, “What about them lucifers, 
then?” 

“Well, what about em?” sapped the 
gunner’s mate, savagely. | 

““On’y if I was commandin’ this packet 
I should heave that dhow to, and get some. 
Please yourself though. Oe you don’t 
care to smoke.” 

‘“Here, hand us a muskit i waeathe 
gunner’s mate’s response. ss What's 
Swyhili for ‘heave to’?” 

“<¢ Tua tanga.’ But the best language 
is a shot across her bows. All nations 
and languages understand that.” | 

The dhow was now maybe five hundred 
yards off the port bow of the dinghy, and 
well in the main stream. The hull was 
hidden against the dark background of 
mangroves, but the sail was just dis- 
cernible. The dinghy was probably quite 
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invisible from the larger vessel. No 
sound came from either boat.. 

The gunner’s mate broke the silence of&, 
the night with a tremendous shout of 
“Tua tanga! Tua! Tua!” and without 
waiting for an answer, fired his rifle. The 
dhow’s big lateen sail dropped literally as 
if shot, and she was lost to sight im- 
mediately. 

“Qut oars!” shouted the rifleman. 
‘““We shall lose them matches after all.” 

The oars were in the crutches smartly, 
and the dinghy rapidly moved towards 
the dhow. The latter’s hull soon ap- 
peared, and as the stnall boat neared her 
the sail was seen to be lying confusedly 
over her side, while the crew were 
Struggling to get the sweeps out. 

‘“T do believe Sammy’s shot must 
have cut away the halyards of that sail,” 
said the coxswain. “It was lowered 
terrible smart.” 

“Jest like Samuel, that is,” growled 
the armourer over his oar. ‘“ We're goin’ 
in for leave-breakin’ as it is, and now he’s 
goin’ to luff us in for piratin’ on the high 
seas with aggravatin’ circumstances. Jest 
fancy respectable married men like me 
and Sammy swingin’ at the yardarm for 
murtderin’ peaceful Swyhilis.” 

‘This is all theory, y’know,” said the 
gunner’s mate, a trifle frightened. Still, 
p raps we better sheer off. We shan’t be 
able to make ‘em understand what we 
wart, either.” 

‘You stay boat-keeper then,” said the 
L.T.O. “I’m a single man wantin’ a 
match, I am; and I’m going to get it. 
Look out;. we’re nearin’ her. Hooky, 
give Sam the tiller. Us four board alto- 
gether, carryin’ our rifles. We'll bounce 
the.cap’en we took him for a slaver, and 
demand to see his papers. Then we'll 
let him off for givin’ us all this trouble, if 
he'll give us a light. Way enough! Stand 
by to jump aboard as soon as we get 
alongside. Prepare to board. Board!” 
And as the dinghy rasped against the 
dhow’s side the four men serambled 
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over the low bulwark of the native vessel 
and leapt upon the deck. As they did 
so there was a succession of splashes on 
the other side of the dhow. The crew 
and‘ captain had dived off. 

“There’s no doubt them poor chaps 
do take us for gory cut-throat buccaneers,” 
said the L.T.O: 

‘“ Here!” he shouted to the swimmers, 
who were making for the shore. Hi! 
Hold onaminit! Wesailormen ! English! 
We no hurt you!” They took no notice. 
“Well, I can’t speak no fairer than that, 
can I?” he said, turning to his friends. 

They admitted that he couldn’t. The 
sergeant-major added that he thought 
they'd better cut.and run_ themselves. 
“This is turnin’ into a serious business 
y know, Chats.” 

“My dear ‘Major,’ I want a light. 
Help us off with this forehatch. Hooky, 
feel round the after-cabin, will yee Fine 
touch this, ain’t it?” went on the L.T.O. 
‘Five leadin’ hands plunderin’ an in- 
offensive trader.” 

“Phew!” ejacuiated the  sergeant- 
major, as the hatch-covering was taken 
off. ‘‘Inoffensive! She’s putrid! f! 
reckon she’s a sort of a night-tun.” 

Chats knelt on the deck and peered 
down the hatchway. There arose a sound 
of laboured breathing and stifled moans. 

“Cattle?” suggested the  sergeant- 
major. 

“Yes. Long pork,” answered the 
]..T.0., who had been in the South 
Seas. ‘ Down with the hatch! Up with 
the sail! Mates, never mind the matches. 
We've got a prize-packet here.” 

“T don’t Itke the smell of her,” said 
the armourer. ‘But what is it you’re 
talkin’ about? What’s the noise, to put 
it classic ?” | 

“Slaves, that’s what it is. By the 
ghost of marines, she’s full of ’em. I seen 
the whites of their eyes, plain as anything. 
Make fast the dinghy, Sam, and come 
aboard. You won’t be hung, so don’t be 
afraid,” he added, as the gunner’s mate 


”? 
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hesitated. ‘‘ This piracy turns out to be 
meritorious service—slave-catching. We 
shan’t have to sneak inboard, Samuel, 
avoidin’ the eye of Number One, but 
we shall go back simply covered with 
glory.” | 

“Are yuu quite sure about all this?” said 
the gunner’s mate as he stepped aboard. 

“ Here’s some matches,” said the 
coxswain, ‘‘so we can see.” | 

They lifted the hatch, and peeped 
below again. Undoubtedly a human 
cargo was there, dumb and _ piteous, 
frightened into silence by the Arabs. 

“Well, then, now for it,” said the 
gunner’s mate, whose confidence was 
restored. “Better get up this sail, I 
s’poser” 

“Let’s light up first,” said the L.T.O. 
calmly. 

The suggestion met with favour, and 
then the buccaneers set about seeing 
what mischief their shot had done. It 
was found to have cut the halyard and 
chipped the yard, but the latter was not 
materially damaged. Without entering 
on a detailed description of the method 
of hoisting the sail—of pendant and whip, 
hauling part and standing part, block and 
sheave—it will suffice to describe it as that 
of a rope passed through a sheave at the 
masthead, one end made fast to the yard, 
and the other left free for hauling pur- 
poses. The necessary repairs, therefore, 
consisted simply of rebending (re-tying) 
the pendant to the yard. The sail was 
then hoisted, and with light hearts the 
seamen swept on down the river, smoking 
deliciously. The breeze had freshened, 
and the dhow sailed fast. 

Chats, the L.T.O., sat thoughtfully for 
awhile. Then he said: ‘We received 
information that this packet was to sail, 
when we was picknickin’. So we forgot all 
about our dinner, just nicely laid, and 
considered evolutions all the afternoon. 
We carefully examined the matter in all 
its bearin’s and cross-questioned the in- 
former, and finally surmised that a sud- 
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den attack by us five was worth tryin’. 
We worried a good bit about bein’ adrift 
after our leave was up (and never re- 
covered our lost appetites, we miglit men- 
tion), and’ felt we was settin’ a bad 
example to the ship’s company, and the 
service in general. But we conquered 
our inclinations, which was to go straight 
back, and lay to at nightfall just off the 
creek, conceivin’ that to be the strategic 
point. It was. The dhow comes out. 
We run alongside of her, and ‘sith our 
muskets in our hands (and I may remark 
that I’ve expended all my cartridges, and 
mine was unloaded) we swarm up her 
starboard gangway, while nine blood- 
thirsty Arabs dive off the port quarter 
and swim for their lifes. How will that 
do, eh?” - 

_ The others had listened with rapt at- 
tention. Chats was a well-known novelist. 

‘Sounds all right,” said the sergeant- 
major, “except them nine Arabs. ine?” 

‘That number is an estimate, my dear 
‘Major.’ In the heat of battle you never 
count exact, but you never count under. 
Savvy ?” | 

‘““T do. We might mention Sammy's 
marvellous gunnery practice, though. Five 
hundred yards’ range’; whole objec’ 
scarcely in sight ; Sam sights for invisible 
detail and hits it. I never see such——” 

“Tua! Tua tanga!” rang out over 
the waters. The river had opened out, 
and the dhow was nearing the open 
ocean. Four or five large streams met aind 
formed a delta with the Lafu river, and 
the navigation of the delta was intricate 
and nicely suited to the slavers. The 
boat whence the hail had come could just 
be made out rounding one of the islands, 
and rowing to cut the dhow off. 

“A rescue, eh?” said the gunner’s 
mate. ‘We oughtn’t to ’a hung about 
so long lightin’ pipes, Chats. We give 
them chaps too long a start.” 

“Bang!” went a rifle. 

“ Lay down, all of ye!” said the L.T.O. 
“You can keep out of sight pretty well, 
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too, Hooky, while you're steerin’. [il 
hold the sheet.” 

. Again the Swahili command to heave 
to was shouted, and another rifle was 
fired. The “s-s-ss” of the bullet across 
the bows followed. 

A third shout was followed by a volley 
from three or four rifles. The one or 
two shots that hit went through the sail. | 

‘Tryin’ Sammy’s dodge,” observed the 
armourer. ‘But I reckon they ain't got 
a marksman like him.” 

Two other boats.now appeared from 


the other side, well on the dhow’s beam, - 


and advanced firing. For a while the 
firing from each boat was very hot, and 
the dhgw’s sail was frequently hit. Still 
she forged ahead, and the pulling boats 
dropped gradually back, off her quarters. 

**T didn’t know Arabs used rowlocks,” 
said the armourer, as the firing slackened 
a bit. ‘‘D’ye hear the regular stroke. of 
the oars, Chats? Gad! it’s our own 
boats, I do believe !” 

- “So it is!” assented the sergeant- 
major, joyfully. ‘ Hail ’em, Sam, to stop 
that damned rifle practice.” 

“Hang on a bit,” said the L.T.O., as 
the gunner’s mate prepared to shout. 
‘‘Consider. Are we to go to all the 
trouble and expense of capturin’ a slave 
dhow to give it away to these other 
chaps? And lose all the glory, too? 
Why, they’d swear they could have cap- 
tured it without our help.” 

“Right you are, Chats,” agreed the cox- 
wain. , 
“Therefore, mates, I say on to glory 
or the grave. ‘ Hear the river-bar roarin’ 
at the ocean-gate?’ There’s freedom 
there,Sam. Buck up, ‘ Major’!”. 

“Look here, Chats,” urged the latter, 
‘*this is carryin’ the game a bit too far, 
ain’t it? We break our leaf, we turn 
pirates, and now, damme, we're runnin’ a 
cargo of slaves, and openly defyin’ our 
own cap’n. It won’t do!” 

“¢ Major,’ you’ve got no soul. I know 
you’re married and ain’t the man you was, 
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but hang it. all, look at the reason of it. 
For our own sakes we mustn’t be took. I 
knew who was after. us at first. I whispercd 
It to Hooky, didn’t I, Hook? But there 
was no call for us to alarm you married 
men and get you into trouble at home. 
We hoped you wouldn’t have suspected 
anything. Why didn’t you keep quiet, 
Mac? Well, youll have to swear you 
took ’em for Arabs. Here we are, safe.” 
And the dhow, trailing the dinghy, passed 
the bar,.and gained the ocean. The 
boats were lost in the blackness be-- 
hind. eo 

The dhow set her.course for the Zarwa- 
tua, and at eight bells in the middle. 
watch (4 a.m.) cast anchor in the Lasmayu 
roadstead. 

The L.T.O. and the captain’s coxswain 
at once took the dinghy and rowed to the 
Tarantula, just as the first lieutenant came 
on deck. | 

“Come aboard, sir,” said Chats. 

“Is this what you call nine o'clock ? 
I shall report you all to the captain. I 
had just come up to senda boat in search 
of you. Nice handy set of men for 
P.O.’s we’ve got! Where’s the others ? 
You're a disgrace to the service. Where’s 
the others, I say ?” 

“‘Formin’ the prize crew, sir?” 

‘‘ Forming the what ?” 

‘‘ Prize crew, sir.” 

“What of? Where did you meet the 
other buats ?” 

“Which boats, sir?” 

“What are you a prize crew of?” 
snapped the lieutenant, angrily. 

‘Slave dhow, sir.” 

‘* Then you did meet the boats ?” 

‘We took this dhow on our own, sir.” 

“What! You five in the dinghy !” 

‘‘There’s no deviation about that, sir. 
And then we had a runnin’ fight with 
some murderin’ filibusters lower down the 
river. Reg’lar cut-throat lot they looked. 
Made our sail as holey as a kitchen 
cullerider. But we outsailed them.” _ 

And the L.T.O. was invited to tell his 
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whole story, and the mollified lieutenant 
called the captain. 

While the latter was hearing the tale of 
the adventurous five, the Zarantula’s pin- 
nace and two cutters, under the command 
of the second lieutenant, came alongside, 
and the lieutenant came inboard and 
made his report. They had chased a 
dhow, he said, but she was a very fast 
sailer and escaped in the darkness. 

‘“* Never mind, Smithson, listen to this,” 
said the captain. 

When Chats came to the account of 
the attempted rescue by the slaver’s 
friends, as he culled it, the captain’s eyes 
twinkled. The second lieutenant stared. 

_ “You'd better go over and see to the 
capture, Smithson,” said the captain, 
when the tale was done. ‘“ You might 
find a trace or two of your marksmen. 
Pity the gunner’s mate wasn’t with you 
though. Is that a ¢rue part of your story, 
Anson, that shot of the gunner’s mate ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 7 

“And,” said Lieutenant Smithson, 
“had you really no suspicion that that 
precious rescue party was the pinnace and 
cutters ?” 

‘“‘ Not the faintest, sir.” 

“Well, I used to give you credit for 
being an intellectual man ‘“ 

“Yes, sir,” interpolated Chats, trying 
to look dull and stupid. 

‘‘But now—well, now I think more of 
your intellect than ever,” sarcastically 
wound up the lieutenant. 

‘‘Gunner’s mate was 
officer, sir.” 

“No doubt,” said Lieutenant Smithson, 
drily. 





commandin’ 


The dhow went before the prize-court 
at Zanzibar and was condemned. When 
captured she had forty-six slaves on 
board. A flattering account of the cap- 
ture appeared in the papers, and the 
Admiral, when inspecting the ship soon 
after, at the conclusion of her commission, 
referred, in his speech to the ship’s com- 
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pany, to the five petty officers in generous 
terms.. They were, he said, examples to 
be copied by all young bluejackets and 
marines. Their daring, resourcefulness, 
resolution, and regard for the good of the 
service was most commendable. And he 
was pleased to ask their captain to give 
them all ‘ recommends” for higher 
ratings. 

After it was all over the blushing 
heroes met together on the mess-deck. 

“It’s all through that shot of Sam’s,” 
said the coxswain. “I'll swear if I tried 
to shoot across a ship’s bows I’d ’a done 
it easy. But Sam always tries to do 
your ‘ baulk.’” 

“Still, if I hadn’t wanted that match, I 
shouldn’t ’a thought of shootin’ to cut 
them halyards,” said the gunner’s mate, 
magnificently. He was quite persuaded 
by this time that he had deliberately 
sighted for the rope. 

“There’s no doubt it was’a happy 
thought,” said Chats. ‘ How about that 
other shot, Sam, the one that carried 
away the crown of your hat? Felt any 
pain from it?” 

‘Not much. Of course, J felt a sort of 
wind at the time, and it raised a bit of a 
lump. But I took no notice. You don't 
in action. The excitement carries ye on. 
We was just crossin’ the bar when I felt 
it.” 

“Interestin’ experience,” said the 
L.T.O., musingly. ‘I’ve heard of men 
bein’ clean-shaved by a cannon-ball, and 
havin’ their hair cut short with a shovel- 
headed spear, but yours is the best cuff 
I’ve ever heard. I s’pose you're goin’ to 
keep the hat as a curio?” 

‘* Rather! There’s some _ people 
wouldn’t believe how near I’d been to 
havin’ my head bloo off unless I showed 
‘em that.” 

“And will that convince ’em ?” 

“Certainly. Besides, you’re witnesses. 
You as good as see it done, didn’t ye ?” 

‘We did see it done, Sam. You 
always call on us.” 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859. 
is N a morning in March,. 1856, 
the guns of the Invalides in- 
formed Paris that a son had 
been born to the Emperor. 
The infant, for whom was in store a sad 
but heroic fate, received the names of 
Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, 
the Pope and the Queen of Sweden being 
godfather and godmother. Paris wore a 
holiday aspect, and at noon the Emperor, 
radiant with joy, received the Diplomatic 
Body. The Pope’s legate, at a solemn 
service in the chapel of the Palace of 
St. Cloud, presented to the Empress the 


~ 


golden rose which the Pope had sent Her. © 


At length the dynasty seemed to be rest- 
ing on a solid foundation. Such clouds 
as still lay on Napoleon’s horizon ap- 
peared to be confined within the bounds 
of his realm, where a bad harvest, wild 
speculation, excessive expenditure, and 
cxtravagant public works, threatened com- 
mercial disasters of the most perilous 
political character. Had he chosen then 
to adopt the methods of liberal and 
constitutional government to which he 
subsequently resorted when too late, he 
would have spent a calmer and a happier 
life and his end might have been both 
serene and glorious. But permitting 
himself to be influenced by evil and selfish 
advisers, he engaged in a course of politi- 
cal conduct which embittered the resent- 
ment of his domestic enemies, and shook 
the confidence of his best friends abroad. 

In the winter of 1856 there passed 
through Paris Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia (the late Emperor Frederick), 


accompanied by his adjutant, Major von 
Moltke, whom later the world was to 
know as the greatest strategist of the age. 
Of the French Emperor the Prussian 
soldier wrote: ‘‘ He struck me by a sort 
of immovability of features and the 
almost extinguished look of his eyes. 
The predominating characteristic of his 
face 1s a friendlyand good-humoured smile, 
which has nothing Napoleonic about it. 
He is a quite simple and rather small 
man, whose always tranquil countenance 
gives a strong impression of good- 
natured amiability. ‘Il ne se fache 
jamais,’ say the people who are in most 
frequent intercourse with him. ‘TI est 
toujours poli et bon envers nous ; ce n’est 
que la bonté de son cceur et sa confiance 
qui pourront lui devenir dangereux.’” 
Of the little Prince Imperial Moltke re- 
marked that ‘he seemed a strapping 
little fellow.” 

The session of 1857 produced some 
useful measures. A subvention of twelve 
million francs was voted for the further 
embellishment of Paris, and another of 
fourteen millions for the establishment of 
three great transatlantic lines of French 
steamers. The privileges of the Bank of 
France were prolonged and extended, and 
its capital was doubled. The plébiscite 
of 1857 proved that the popularity of the 
Emperor and his Government was not 
materially impaired, although in compari- 
son with the plébiscite of 1852, that of 
1857 showed fewer ‘‘ Ayes” and more 
““Noes.” Nevertheless, this election did 
not pass off without menacing manifesta- 
tions: Probably the life of no man of 
modern times was ever attempted by the 
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the town, the entrance to which wa; barri- 
caded and defended by four guns. Ba- 
zaine’s troops suffered severely while ex- 
posed to the enemy’s cross-fire. Bullets 
rained down from the windows ; shells, 
round-shot, and grape poured in showers 
on the road; bayonets and butt-ends of 
muskets were freely used ; but the storm- 
ing parties were repulsed. Suddenly, 
however, the sound of artillery was heard 
from the other end of the town, indicating 
that Forey had turned the Austrian posi- 
tion. Then Bazaine’s Zouaves dashed at 
the barricade with a fury which nothing 
could withstand. The first ‘ine of the 
Austrian defence consisted wholly of 
officers, who fought with desperate valour ; 
but, nevertheless, the obstacle was carried 
and the French sappers cleared the way 
for the artillery. ‘The cemetery on the 
left of the road, defended by the Austrians 
with great obstinacy, was at length carried 
by General Goz and Colonel Paulze 
d'Ivry ; and the fortune of the bitter fight 
manifestly began to turn against the Aus- 
trians. L’Admirault struck in at the 
double upon. the massed troops of the 
enemy in the streets and piazza of the 
town. The Zouaves at length reached 
the square, after having stormed every 
house, every church, every portico. As 
darkness set in torrents of rain covered 
the bloody ground, and the noise of the 
fighting was responded to in peals of 
thunder. During the night the Austrian 
army succeeded in effecting the passage 
of the Adda, whence it fell back sullenly 
towards the Chiese, the Oglio, and the 
Mincio. 

The Emperor and the King did not 
rest long on their laurels at Milan. The 
former fixed for the time his headquarters 
at Gorgonzola with the Imperial Guard, 
which thus acted as the reserve of the 
allied armies. At Brescia he slept in the 
room which his uncle had occupied, and 
wrote his despatches upon the table which 
the First Consul had used. From Brescia 
the Imperial heidquarters were moved 
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forward to Montechiarc, almost on the 
edge of the battlefield. On the day be- 
fore the great battle the lines of the allied 
armies reached from the shore of the 
Lake of Girda at Desenzano, along the 
western edge of the hilly country, from 
Lonato down to Castiglione, and bending 
back towards Caspenedolo, touched there- 
abouts the river Chiese. During the 23rd 
and the early morning of the 24th, the 
Austrian commander General Hess had 
caused the Austrian army to move out 
from Verona and Mantua, re-cross the 
Mincio at Salionze, Vallegio, Ferri, and 
Goito, and occupy Pozzolengo, Solferino, 
Cavriana, Volta, and Guidizzuolo— 
positions which had been abandoned by 
it only three days before. 

From the Imperial headquarters at 
Montechiaro there was issued on the 
evening of the 23rd a general order 
regulating the forward movements of the 
allied armies, which were to begin by 
daylight of the morrow. To the left 
flank was assigned Victor Emanucl’s 
army, of which the rst and 2nd divisions 
were in the hilly country about Lonato ; 
the 3rd was at Desenzano and Rivoltella ; 
the 4th in advance of Lonato; and the 
cavalry at Biddizole. The instructions 
were that his Sardinian Majesty should 
advance with his army on Pozzolengo ; 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, whose left 
was in touch with the Piedmontese, was 
to march from Essenta on Solferino ; and 
Marshal MacMahon was to advance from 
Castiglione on Cavriana. The two corps 
of Niel and Canrobert were to move 
across the plain, the former from Car- 
penedolo on Guidizzuolo, the latter from 
Mezzano on Medole. The Impenial 
Guard was to move forward from Monte- 
chiaro on Castiglione, and two cavalry 
divisions were to manceuvre in the plain 
between Solferino and Medole. 

Considerable fighting had: already oc- 
curred when at five a.m. of the 24th urgent 
messengers from MacMahon and Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers reached the Emperor in 
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Galloping up on to the Monte Fenile, 
he found that Dieu’s brigade had reached 
the foot of the Cypress Mamelon, and 
that d’Alton’s was massed on the road 
from Castiglione to Solferino, edging the 
foot of the hill from which the Emperor 
was witnessing the tremendous drama 
then being enacted. Suddenly a thick 
phalanx of bayonets was seen glittering 
through the trees of the valley, a body of 
Austrian troops which Stadion had sent 
to cut the line of the French. D’Alton’s 
brigade stood its ground like a wall of 
granite, but the odds of five to one were 
too great, and d’Alton could not hold his 
own any longer. The artillery of the 
Austrians was brought to bear on his 
flank, and showers of shot, grape and 
shell, were poured into the brave but 
shattered brigade. Forey’s division, and 
more especially d’Alton’s brigade, would 
undoubtedly have been crushed by a fresh 
hostile column just then debouching from 
the road of Casal del Monte, had not suc- 
cour been at hand. The moment was 


critical ; there was not an instant to be — 


lost. From the heights of Monte Fenile 
Louis Napoleon had perceived the danger, 
and saw that the moment had come to 
engage his reserve. He may have re- 
membered the exclamation so often used 
by his great uncle, “4 moi /a Garde!” 
He sent orders to General Manéque of 


the Guard to advance at once against the. 


Austrian columns and give support to 
d’Alton. The movement was executed 
with the rapidity which is one of the finest 
qualities of the French army, and the 
Austrians were beaten back. | 
Hours of desperate fighting and of 
horrid slaughter passed before Solferino 
fell into the possession of the French. 
At length the Cypress Mount was carried 
and the Austrian artillery captured. 
The long expected moment had now 
come. Forey gave orders to storm the 
Tower Hill of Solferino. The drums 
beat, the trumpets sounded; shouts of 
“Vive LEmpereur!” rent the air; 
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Voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard, Chas- 
seurs, and linesmen rushed to the assault 
with an impetuosity which the Austrians 
could not withstand. The heights of 
Solferino were covered in a moment. 
by thousands of French troops. The 
Tower Hill was earried; and General 
Torey then halted his victorious columns 
for a few moments; while Lebceuf 
brought up his powerful artillery to bear 
upon the defeated masses of the Austrians 
now retiring through the narrow streets 
of the village of Solferino towards Cav- 
riana. 

Long hours of hard fighting followed 
the great success just recorded; but the 
final issue was wholly in favour of the 
French. The Austrian retreat, though 
orderly, was so rapid, that the Kaiser 
himself had barely time to gain the cross 
road from Cavriana to Valeggio. Two 
hours later Cavriana was filled by the 
victorious adversaries of Francis Joseph ; 
and the Casa Pastore, which had been his 
temporary quarters, now opened its dvors 
to receive the rival Emperor. 

The valorous deeds performed by the 
Italian troops fighting on the extreme left 
of the allied armies cannot be here de- 
tailed. After having beaten back the 
enemy from Monte Manca, and forced him 
to retreat in disorder to the village of Poz- 
zolengo, they were able to expel the 
Austrian masses from the strong positions 
of San Martino and Contracania. ‘Those 
achievements proved that the Pied- 
montese were no whit inferior to their 
gallant allies; for they had to deal with 
Benedek, who certainly was a more skil- 
ful soldier and resolute fighting man than 
any of his colleagues. 

The allied armies had achieved a 
splendid victory; but at a most serious 
cost. The French had 12,000 hors de 
combat: 150 officers killed and 570 
wounded. The Italian losses were 5,521 
men killed, wounded, and missing. The 
casualties among the Austrians were 
stupendous—there were from 20,000 to 
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to believe that you may reckon on my 
fidelity.” Cavour had less self-control. 
He rushed into the King’s presence in 
great excitement, his face scarlet with 
passion, and his manner, usually simple 
and easy, marked by violent gesticulations. 
He spoke of the French Emperor in the 
most disrespectful terms ; and he advised 
his master to reject the terms of peace, to 
withdraw his army from Lombardy, to ab- 
dicate, to do anything to vindicate his 
dignity. The great statesman resigned 
rather than agree to a peace concluded 
without his sovereign or himself being 
considered ; and Ratazzi received instruc 
tions to form a new Ministry. 

On the evening of July 12th the 
Emperor left the army for France, pass. 
ing through Milan and Turin, where he 
‘had so recently been hailed with enthu. 
siastic acclamations. He must painfully 
have felt the contrast, when the victor of 
Magenta and Solferino was allowed to 
return from the scenes of his successes 
without a single cheer from the people 
whose country he had promised to free, 
“from the Alps to the Adriatic”; but whom 
he was now abruptly abandoning, §leav- 
ing his “mission ” but half accomplished. 
On July roth the Emperor received at St. 
Cloud the great bodies of the State. The 
Duke de Morny addressed him in terms 
of lavish adulation. Napoleon’s reply was, 
in effect, an apology to the French, the 
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Italians, and the English, for what he 
must have felt to be a very imperfect 


_ fulfilMent of the task he had undertaken. 


His reasons for stopping short were very 
forcible in themselves, but they were 
susceptible of this complete answer—that 
they should all have been foreseen, and 
should have entered into his calculations 
when he published his programme of free- 
dom to Italy “from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.” Yet it appeared that even when 
he addressed the Italians at Milan as 
their deliverer, the new light.had not 
broken in upon him which revealed the 
strength of the Quadrilateral, the cost of 
expelling the Austrians from Venetia, and 
the certainty that further French succeéses 
would certainly bring mobilised Germany 
into the field. That new lhght seems to 
have flashed upon Napoleon for the first 
time from the stern Austrian ranks on the 
day of Solferino. It was then that he 
realised, should he go forward, that he 
would be obliged to attack in front an 
enemy entrenched behind great fortresses, 
protected against any diversion on his 
flanks by the neutrality of the territories 
surrounding him. In short, to use his 
own words, ‘‘in commencing the long and 
sterile war of sieges, I recognised in pre- 
sence of me Europe in arms, ready either 
to dispute our success or to aggravate our 
reverses.” Admirable @ fosteriori reason- 


ing, but curiously belated. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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can know. Both cannot be right. But 
what serious, responsible-minded person 
will venture to decide between them with 
a cocksure ‘‘ Yes” or “No”? Can one 
dare more than keep an open mind, and 
get whatever “fun” there is to be got 
out of the situation, whatever zsthetic 
pleasure can be got out of a polemical 
novel, whatever dramatic interest is to be 
found in a vigorous sketch of an un- 
doubtedly striking personality? Certainly 
it 1s impossible not to be struck by the 
Cecil Rhodes of ‘ Imperialist’s ”* book. 
Strong, simple, a dreamer, a statesman, a 
man of action and yet.a bit of a mystic, a 
patriot-millionaire, who has deliberately 
made money that he might use it for vast 
national schemes which the power of 
money could alone pull through, a true 
civiliser, friend, and “father” of the 
“‘aborigine ”—such is Imperialist’s ‘ sub- 
jective impression” of Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; 
and if that be a dream on “ Imperialist’s”’ 
part, it is a‘dream which Dr. Jameson is 
glad to share. At all events it provides 
one or two good anecdotes—the anec- 
dotes of ‘“‘ Luke fourteen, thirty-one ” and 
General Gordon and the “roomful of 
gold,” which, however, are long since 
familiar reading through the daily papers. 

What is truth? Wherever one turns is 
the same question. Here are two books 
published by the same publisher, which it 
is perhaps hardly safe to put side by side, 
so diametrically opposed are their attitudes 
on a question of still greater importance 
than Crete or South Africa: the marriage 
question. One book is an exceptionally 

werful and brilliant novel, Patrence 
Sparhawk and her Times, by Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, and the other an ‘ex- 
ceptionally sincere, and it is to be hoped 
uniquely reactionary, volume entitled Afar- 
riage Questions tn Modern Fiction and other 
Essays on Kindred Subjects, by Mrs. E. R. 
Chapman. Mr. John Lane is the publisher 
of both books, Mr. Lane being also, it is 
interesting to remember, the publisher of 
The Woman who Did and The Quest of the 
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Golden Girl. That a publisher. should 
thus appreciate the comedy of our present 


‘anarchy by publishing for both sides is a 
fact so much to the credit of his sense of 


humour that it deserves record: Mr. Lane 
has similarly contributed to the not ex- 


cessive gaiety of letters by publishing the 


most brilliant parodist of his Bodiley poets, 
Mr. Owen Seaman. Mrs. E. R. Chapman 
writes with much force and with that curi- 
ous, wrong-headed logic, that logic-within- 
an-illogicality, which is the speciously con- 
vincing instrument of what one might 
call ‘the Catholic mind,” the mind that 
subtly argues from the very facts which it 
is pretending to establish. Much that 
Mrs. Chapman says needed saying, and is 
well said. For example, who will not 
agree with her when she says that instead 
of bestowing so much attention on the 
patching-up of unhappy marriages, we 
should direct our efforts to the making of 
better marriages to begin with, set our 
faces against loveless money-marriages 
and all forms of mariage de convenance, 
and give our would-be husbands and 
wives more ante-nuptial opportumity to 
really know each other. This is all good 
and true, but it does not, like many other 
excellent proposals, do away with the facts 
of human nature, one of which is that a 
man and a woman may take every pre- 
caution, so to say, in choosing each other, 
and yet find too late that men—and 
women—betray, that they have made a 
mistake after all. Now, for these unhappy 
ones Mrs. Chapman its absolutely with: 
out pity, or comfort—other than the 
‘cold comfort ” that it 1s a good oppot- 
tunity for them to mortify their souls, and 
to grow in grace by certainly the most 
agonising of all disciplines, the chained 
life of two who have ceased to love each 
other. Under no circumstances would 
she allow them divorce with the right to 
marry again, though illogically enough 
she would allow them legal separation, 
and her chief reason is one which, with 
most modern thinkers on the subject, 
202 
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will, to usc hor own words about Tolstoi, 
“place the writer finally out of court as 
an authority on sex questions.” Her 
reason is no less or more than “the 
sacrament” of marriage, a sacrament 
which Milton, Christian though he was, 
had no hesitation in dismissing to the 
limbo of anti-social theology. With this 
bogie. of dreams for .her standard she 
starts out to preach what is nothing less 
than the inhuman dogma of “ The Indis- 
solubility of Marriage ”—a dogma ludi- 
‘crously at war with the nature and the 
history of humanity. Mrs. Chapman 
holds that the time has come when even 
the rage of the sheep should be terrible 
on this subject of marriage, and her book 
is suitably angry against the marriage- 
menders of the opposite school. There- 
fore it is fair to criticise her with the 
severity she deals out to others; and it is 
only true to say that of all the harmful 
books on sex-problems published during 
the last few years, hers is positively the 
most dangerous, because the most in- 
human. 

‘It bids us hug chains which with no 
little difficulty we have succeeded in 
making a little easier, and instead -f 
bringing us a bracing truth, born of the 
actual needs and circumstances of men 
and women, it 1s the promulgation of a 
sentimental fallacy based on an exploded 
theology, and supported by no less ex- 
ploded a philosopher than Max Nordau, 
whom Mrs. Chapman trustingly hails as 
“The New Scourge of God.” 

Well, well, I’m afraid ail this sounds a 
little too positive on my part. ‘What is 
truth?” Really I don’t know—but I do 
know that I haven’t noticed the exces- 
sively monogamic instincts which Mrs. 
Chapman claims for the human race, and 
I cannot but think that while men and 
women are variously constituted, some 
polygamic and some monogamic, it is 
neither justice nor common-sense to 
legislate or to philosophise as though they 
were entirely monogamic. It is much 
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safer, surely, to legislate on the basis of 
the polygamic. The monogamic will look 
after themselves. 

At all events men and women are not 
all monogamic in Mrs. Atherton’s Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times, a book which 
has come to me as something of a faith’s 
restorative after Mrs. Chapman’s stern, 
almost inquisitorial, reactionary gospel — 
though on second thoughts, one may well 
ask oneself with some misgiving which of 
the two books is really the more “modern,” 
which the significant straw showing the 
direction of the winds of change. Is the 
world going Mrs. Chapman’s way, ofr 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s? To a great 
distance their ways are one—in all 
that relates to the expansion of the intel- 
lect and the general activities of woman, 
but the war has long since passed from 
that battlefield, and ‘“ What think ye of 
love ?” is the really crucial question that 
the modern woman has to face. 

That question was one which Patience 
Sparhawk’s full-brained and full-blooded 
personality compelled her to face at an 
early age, when, a little dreamy ugly duck- 
ling of a girl, neglected by a handsome 
dissolute drab of a mother, she would 
spend her days reading in old Mr. Foord’s 
library, and her nights in dreaming at the 
top of the old church tower, with a play- 
fellow owl, and the moot, some newly- 
acquired Byron, und the blue bay of 
Monterey for her companicns. It was 
on such nights that her rich vitality, 
awakened by that chance-read poetry of 
Byron, became conscicus of itself, and 
while still a child, under these conditions, 
she was to meet a man alco full of books 
and full of olood, who was for all the 
future to symbolise for her the ideal lover. 
‘‘There’s something beastly about love,” 
says the Lady of the Feathers in Mr. 
Hichens’ clever fantasy of F/ames. Pre- 
sently Patience caught a startling glimpse 
of that ‘something beastly ” in surprising 
a coarse amour of her mother’s, and from 
that moment Byron becomes a disgust to 
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her and her warm blood a shame and a 
terror. After her mother’s death she is 
kept out of mischief by living with a 
philanthropic old maid, pious but charm- 
ing. When she dies, however, there is 
nothing between her warm blood and the 
first young man she meets, handsome 
but commonplace Beverley Peele. He 
woos her with rhuch frankness, and very 
early in their acquaintance kisses her 
hotly in spite of her struggles. She calls 
him a brute and a beast, and takes refuge 
in her room, with burning cheeks. Yet, 
as she comes to reflect, she realises that 
her treacherous warm blood had sung to 
his kiss, brute and beast though he was. 
It wasn’t love, but it was something 
wonderful, potent, irresistible. What was 
this “‘tremendous magnetic force in the 
Universe that makes the human. race 
nine-tenths Love—for want of a better 
name”? Whatever it was, she marries 
Beverley Peele, under its influence, and 
so gives her first answer to the question, 
** What think ye of love 2?” 

It was, of course; an answer she was to 
rue one day when the real lover, no less 
than the mysterious stranger who had fired 
her girlish fancy, came along. But Patience 
with her simple direct modern mind has 
none of Mrs. Chapman’s scruples about 
“the sacrament” of her marriage with 
Beverley Peele, with whom she soon finds 
life insupportable, and with Patience to 
find one way of life insupportable was to 
try another. She does not welcome the 
situation, as Mrs. Chapman apparently 
would have done, as a glorious oppor 
tunity “for the heroic concealment of 
differences, and disappointment, and 
grief.” She simply leaves him, gives up 
her life as a fine lady, and starts again 
aS a newspaper-woman in New York. 
After a while she comes very near 
to trying another answer to the great 
question with a young American editor 
of fascinating coldness of manners, very 
cultivated, charmingly selfish, cynically 
kind. But there was something lacking. 
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Can it have been the poor despised 
“brute”? One man has the brains 
and the other the “brute.” Was it 
because Bourke, the original lover, com- 
bined both that the book ends with his 
carrying Patience off in his arms?  Per- 
haps, after all, poor Beverley Peele and 
the brain-proud Patience and the brilliant 
Bourke all loved in the same way, but 
the “brute” in Beverley Peele had only 
one rather primitive medium of expression, 
and the “ brute” in Patience and Bourke 
expressed himself’ through a hundred 
affmities of intellect and taste. -Into 
the melting-pot of passion Patience and 
Bourke could throw all that modern art 
has contributed to the subtilising and in- 
tensifying of sex. | Wagner and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, painters and poets, and the 
newest philosophies, were dissolved in 
their kiss, as Cleopatra dissolved her union 
for Antony—but it was “the brute ” hone 
the less. Poor, wonderful, mysterious, 
“brute,” there are some who more than 
half suspect you for an angel, but they 
dare not say it aloud ! 

As we close the book, one of the young 
editor’s remarks upon Patience comes to 
mind: “I think that you have magnificent 
theories, but act very much like other 
people.” Perhaps that is Patience Spar- 
hawk’s great charm, as it is the charm of 
the most human beings. With all her 
modernity, nay, perhaps on account of it, 
she is ‘just a woman,” to use one of 
the many quaint Americanisms scattered 
through the book, “every time,” and, for 
my part, I know of no higher praise. 
“He that would be happy,” she says on 
one occasion, “ must deal with the great 
primal facts of life, and these facts will 
endure until human nature is no more. 
Moreover, however much she may reason, 
nothing can eradicate the strongest instinct 
in woman—that she can find happiness 
only through some man.” If this is the 
last word on woman, by a modern woman 
heart and soul with every expansive move- 
ment of her sex, the reverse proposit/on 
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is hardly less true, that man can find hap- 
piness only through some woman. It is 
true that his. power of entertaining himself, 
by ambition and the other forms of play, 
is greater, and he is more skilful in mask- 
ing his-emotional needs; he can achieve a 
brilliantand even satisfying existence better 
without woman than she can do the same 
without him—he is more content with the 
second-rate, more willingly endures the 
prose of life—but when you come to 
“happiness” in the full sense, the sexes 
are almost equally dependent on each 
other. And, after all, Patience was better 
able to live without Bourke, than Beverley 
Peele was able to live withqut her. In- 
deed, the days of generalisation upon men 
and women as different races are past, for 
man-nature and woman-nature grow more 
and more merged into a “human nature ” 
common to either sex. oe 
My extravagant interest in Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton’s novel has been indulged 
at the expense of several other excellent 
novels and romances, which claim record 
and recommendation ; for the month of 
March has been prolific in striking fiction. 
But such books as Mr. Hardy's Zhe Well- 
Beloved (Osgood & Co.). Mr.. Anthony 
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Hope’s Phroso (Methuen & Co.), Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s Christine of the Hills 
(Innes & Co.), Mr. Hichens’ Flames 
(Heinemann), Mr. J. S. Fletcher's Goa’s 
Mr. Stimson’s Xing 
Noanett (Lane), and Mr. William Sharp's 
Madge o’ the Poot (Constable)—long since 
read and admired by Mr. Sharp’s American 
public—such books may be safely left to 
recommend themselves. A book of fact 
to which Mr. Douglas Sladen’s sprightly 
editing has given something of the charm 
of fiction is Who's Who, an old biograph- 
ical year-book much enlarged and in 
many ways improved. It has been left for 
Mr. Sladen to conceive of a conibined 
Péerage, Men of the Time, and Whit- 
taker’s Almanack, not merely as a work 
for reference, but as a work of entertain- 
ment. Mr. Sladen has accomplished his 
aim by the simple device of asking his 
notabilities to write their own biographies 
in little, with any confidences about their 
habits and recreations they care to make. 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Miss Marie Corelli, in their very 
different ways, were equal to the occasion: 
So if you want to know Who's Who youcan- 
not do better than ask Mr. Douglas Sladen. 
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to the other party, exclaims with Mr. Mantalini, “the halfpenny be dem’d.” Fiorrie's 
undiluted and continuous happiness is its one concern; for the rest, its broad 
shoulders will bear all responsibility while it sets to work to conquer the world for her 
dear sake. 

It is a beautiful dream, this, and shows the young man at his best. There is 
a true nobility in his proud dismissal of sordid pelf and the ultimate consequences 
attaching thereto; hence the Arctic chill of sudden conviction which ensues upon the 
interview with Papa in the forbidding library. This is not, however, the best kind 
of Spring Love —as I mean to show presently ; but it is far better than the other. 
For one thing, self-love is here chucked overboard; and that means a good deal. 
In fact, I feel sure that Florrie would never say the exponent of these virtues nay. 
Florrie, as I see her, is a sensible girl who knows the meaning of “helpmeet”; she 
understands some of the realities of life ; she realises the value of tact and sympathy 
when her lover is in need of either. Wh erefore, and at this season of Spring, I lay the 
tribute of my profound devotion at Florvi e’s pretty feet. 

Much, as I have said, depends upon natural temperament ; much more depends 
upon the object of Spring Love. But the problem you propound for solution implies 
other love-seasons than Spring. Well, I am not concerned about that. The seasons 
wax and wane; Love—true Love—is always a boy armed with a youthful bow and 
arrow. Spring Love is all very well : a delightful romance; a sweet idyll; the song 
of a dancing heart ; what you will. But— 

‘* Life hath its shadows, like the clouds above thee, 
Yet know I where the sun his blazon rears ; 
And in the dear remembrance that I love thee 
Hath lived the solace of a thousand tears.” 
Yes; the discipline of life is.the best proof of Spring Love's reality. Passion is but 
a burnt-out farthing taper; Love is Hero’s steadfast beacon-light shining over a whole 
Hellespont of troubled difficulty. Darby and Joan, arrived at threescore years and 
fifteen, clasp hands as firmly as ever they did in the days when it was always May. 
Perhaps there are more furrows on her brow than on his; but her jo’s “frosty pow ” 
is all the world to her. What she is to him may be gathered from the light of a far- 
away Spring that flashes for a moment in his dim old eyes. He married her when he 
was twenty-five. Fifty winters have left him no better off than he was when he spent 
his honeymoon in sowing seed for his master’s crops. Yet Darby knows as well 
as Joan that, although life has been a succession of insoluble riddles, one fact at least 
is certain: namely, that where Love is there, too, is perpetual Spring. For which 
reason I answer this question in the affirmative. 


* ® * * + 


Is one to speak from personal experience? If so, the question 
preoes coaywere smacks somewhat of a lack of editorial gallantry, for it takes it for 
irresponsibly. granted that one’s replies grow out of what one knows not only of 

Spring and Summer, but of Autumn also—a time o’ life to which 
women and some other people do not care to admit, even by inference, that they have 
come. ‘To ask the question with the expectation of having it answered from the per- 
sonal standpoint is obviously and practically, then, an impossibility: it must be treated 
from the outside, from the standpoint of the spectator rather than of the actor. This 
being understood it clears the way, and relieves one of embarrassments that might 
grow out of one’s being supposed to speak from experience. 

“Do we love best?” Now, what ddes loving best mean? Does it mean loving 
most, or loving longest, or loving strongest? Does it mean to ask if it is in the Spring- 
time of our: lives that we love most unquestioningly, most unselfishly, most freely ? 
O., on the other hand, does it mean most easily, most frequently, most variously ? If 
anyone can say definitely which of these bests are meant in the question, it will be 
a step towards answering it. | 

But there is no one “best” brand of love, as there is of the other staples— 
matches, for instance, and pickles ; it is, as far as I can find out, not a special brand, 
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but a varying blend—like tobacco, of which éach one thinks his own the best and for 
which he either cannot or will not give you the exact recipe. And it is like whiskey, 
too—that American whiskey of which the old Kentuckian said, “ There ain’t any bad 
whiskey, but some is better than others, and the best is the kind you happen to be 
-drinkin’.” , 

One loves irresponsibly in the Spring, and with a selfishness that is redeemed by 
its frankness; in middle life—let us call it Summer when we are speaking of our- 
selves, Autumn in speaking of others—we love with deliberation, or at least with more 
deliberation, also more many-sidedly : with less selfishness, but also with less frank- 
ness. Which is best, the present writer is not saying. 

The love of Springtime blinds us! The love of later life opens our eyes. Who 
shall say which is. best ? 

The loves of youth—when life is long before us—are short. The love of our 
later days—when life shortens before our eyes—is enduring. And one asks here, not 
which is best, but which is least worst ? Is that love best whereof we can see both the 
beginning and the end within the compass of a few years? Or is that other best— 
the love whose belated sweetness is embittered by the thought that the main factor to 
be taken into account is not Life, but Death ? 

Do we love best in Spring, when love may’ die while yet the lovers live, or in later 
life, when love may outlive the loved one? Answer me that: I cannot answer myself. 


«= id * * * 


Of course, yes. Why not? It has always seemed to me that 
Nature puts on her loveliest costume in order to cajole young men rar oe 
and maidens into the by-ways and sly ways of love. Therein wyature’s in fault. 
Nature proves a jade indeed; but there is a cynic humour about 
her action in the matter, showing, as Peer Gynt somewhere sardonically says, that 
“ Nature is witty.” To the being loved, this promise-time of Spring must ever appear 
the one season of the four in which life 1s seriously worth living— 


‘* And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes.” 


After all, is not promise-time the best ? Fulfilment may, and often does, mean dis- 
illusion. It is not always May—would that it were! In after-life, perhaps, as we look 
back through the Spring-clad avenue of the earlier years, we shall dwell sadly enough 
upon the fickle days when we, in the heyday of youth and health, and 

‘*. . . crown’d with all the season lent, 


From April on to April went 
And glad at heart from May to May.” 


Then, again, the poets of the air help us toa fuller realisation of Spring and of its 
sweets, by reason of their newer, fresher songs. They, like the trees, doff the sadder | 
colours of the Winter to don their prettiest plumage, the better to carol their love- 
melodies in the brighter light of May-time. For my part, I think there is too great 
an inclination among ordinary minds to assume that only one poet—Tennyson, for 
instance—has caught the true spirit of Spring. But what could be finer, in its way, 
than the present Laureate’s invocation to the coming of May ? 


‘* Spring came out of the woodland chace 
With her violet eyes and her prim -ose face, 
With an iris-scarf for her sole apparel 
And a voice as blithe as a blackbird’s carol.” 


That is Austin in his happiest vein, and it is sufficient of itself to demonstrate why we 
love best in Springtime. Allowing, though, that we love “ best,” can it be seriously 
advanced that we love “ wisest,” when the blackthorn is in blossom and the west wind 
is kissing the bloom from the clover? We love well, but sometimes perchance— 
mind, I only say perchance—a trifle unwisely. And whose is the fault, unless it 
be the season’s?P For blighted hopes, it is far better to put the blame on to the 
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season, if only as an argument that in Spring we are not, “ even the youngest of us,” 
wholly responsible for our actions. It is safest to blame the season—regarding Spring- 
love, like Spring-poets, as a growth of the time of year. 
Yes—we certainly love “best” in Springtime. In the “large ease of far after-life ” 
(when we have married somebody else, you know, and are living happily for ever 
afterwards) we can afford to glance backwards, if even with a faint touch of longing, 
to those halcyon days of the Spring. And so, looking back upon the might-have-beens 
of our twenties, the time when reat blood coursed through our veins shall appear 
eee ‘¢ Like the remembrance of a puppet-play, ° 
Some curious phantasy of bygone strife.” 


* * * * * 


Personally, I have never suffered from the interesting complaint 
Roy. Compton at this particular season of the year. So the mystery to me is an 
eee loved unsolved mystery; but there are many to whom, doubtless, the 
Sal ae sight of the budding trees in the orchards, the gambolling lambs in 
the fields, and the match-making of the sweet-voiced birds, bring the assurance 
that they could “love at their best” if they had but a congenial spirit on whom to 
expend their newly-awakened emotions. 

The only feeling that I have experienced in the Springtide is one of hunger. 

My desire is not to love the playful lambkin, but to eat it roasted, with a soupron of 
lemon and a little mint-sauce. The growing green in the orchard I adore, simply 
because each bursting bud means apple-tart and stewed pears infinitum. The lark 
soaring up with its mate (as the poets tell us) to lay its song at Heaven’s gate is 
delightful to look at and read of ; but Iam quite sure I appreciate it better when I 
meet it snugly tucked away ina pie. 
' Tt is thus I appreciate Nature best in her first garb and her newly-awakened germs 
of life; for observation has taught me that she never wounds. She has the same 
faith in our youth as in our old age, and does not distract with new intensity like the 
delusive maddening emotion we call “love” either in its “best” or “ worst” form, and 
which may attack you seriously in any month, and leave you as feeble as a Spring 
chicken and ofttimes as lean. 

Some like to walk hand in hand with an “affinity” through a damp wood, prim- 
rose-gathering, and thereby contract rheumatism for future enjoyment. Others write 
poetry, and the most maudlin read it, but they are all assured on one point—“ they 
love at their best,’—and consequently look at their worst. Their ultimate fate is to be 
summed up in these few lines from a clever American pen :— 

‘* A little ring, a little ‘ I will,’ 
A jouiney ina Pullman car, - 


Two hearts, two hopes, one trunk, one bill, 
They would be married, so they are. 


Recriminations, vain regretting, 
Two mothers and a maiden aunt, 
Cold dinners and the baby fretting, 
They would be single! but they can’t.” 


+ * * * * 
This is truth the poet sings : 


Burgin thinks ‘“In the spring a young man’s fancy 
we do. Lightly turns to Jane or Nancy.” 


The only drawback to this statement is that it is perpetual 

Springtime with some ardent lovers, and they woo all the year round. Every fool who 

has given the matter a moment’s consideration flatters himself that he can dismiss the 

subject with a cheap witticism to the effect that “ Matrimony is an insane desire to 
provide for some other man’s daughter.” And so on. 

But ‘‘ wooing ” does not necessarily mean matrimony, or “ where should we after- 
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wards spend our evenings?” as the witty Frenchman said when invited to marry a lady 
whom he had wooed not wisely, but too well. And in Winter our thoughts turn to the 
best means of escaping influenza rather than how to woo. In Summer we have no 
time for the pleasing superfluities of life such as making love. ll our efforts are con- 
centrated on the realities of existence, such as going up the river, or learning how to 
cycle. Autumn? No; the autumn “of our discontent ” does not admit of love- 
making at all. 

_ This brings us back to the Spring. With the appearance of the young leaves on 
the trees, and Spring lamb on the table, it is but natural that we should “turn to 
thoughts of love.” 

Spring is the season of renewal, the period when Nature has finished her stock- 
taking and looks round to repair all deficiencies and the wear and tear of last year. 
Your case-hardened cynic, whose moustache faintly blossoms on a lip which has borne 
the breezes of some twenty summers, begins to feel mysterious promptings ; a sudden 
knowledge possesses him that it is not good for man to live alone. He wants to 
‘* steady off” asa preliminary to marrying and settling down. Considerations of the 
scantness of his income do not matter. When he sees the maiden of his dreams clad 
in all the ’witchery of a spring-hat which contains about ten bunches of flowers, a 
hum ming-bird, a handful of wheat-ears, and a pheasant’s wing, he wheedles his tailor 
into giving him credit for a new suit, and, being emboldened by the universal joyous- 
ness of Spring, begins to make love with an effective ardour which “surprises in him- 
self” all the neigabours for miles round. Something has entered into him which 
makes him regardless of consequences. He puts aside childish things, is transformed 
into a man, with the desires of a man, and in his entire absorption in the maiden of 
his dreams, becomes a lover who “ watches o’ nights” for the gleam of a lady’s taper 
at her chamber window, and makes it his guiding-star. Yes ; Springtime is the period 
when young men are led as lambs to the sacrifice, and sprinkled with the mint-sauce 
of matrimony: _ 

‘* As unto the bow the cord is, 
; So unto the man is woman.” 

But for some who are no longer young, these are melancholy days of Spring, when 

the song of the thrush and every opening bud and flower recall to mind 


‘“¢ The touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


For them, God’s sunshine is a shroud, the lay of mavis and of merle a saddening 
dirge, and they flee from Nature into the wildernesses of cities to escape from spring 
and all the memories it brings. 


* ad * * * 


In spite of the protests of the poets, it is to be feared that in ae 
the vernal season—or, at least, as we experience it in these Dio if raed 
northern islands—the human subject of the amorous passion is Jove worst. 
apt to love worst and least. The author of Zhe Anatomy of 
Melancholy held, if I remember right, the liver to be the organ most closely con- 
nected with the tender feelings, and if we accept this hypothesis it is easy to see how 
the east winds of March may at once chill a budding passion and an organ which, 
though not often alluded to in polite society, is of the first importance in our interior 
economy. We have been told, it is true, on immortal authority, that not only do 
“sweet lovers love the spring,” but that the uncertain months of March, April, and 
May are “ the only pretty ring-tin.e.” Well, it may have been sc in the myth-laden 
Forest of Arden, but one may hazard the conjecture that a nineteenth-century Corydon 
sporting with Amaryllis at 43° in the shade will be hard put to it to keep their mutual 
flame alight, nor will Edwin and his Angelina, choosing petroleum stoves and draw- 
ing-room suites in the Tottenham Court Road of a boisterous March day, find the 
time all too short and sweet. 

In cold countries like Canada and Russia, Nature has managed to omit this 
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trying season altogether. It is Winter, with its snows and sleighs, its blade-like cold, 
‘and its piercing blue skies, and, presto! it is Summer, with its waving barley, the liac- 
‘trees abloom, and the long sweltering days melting into the sultry nights. And yet 
-Love, in those regions,. would seem to flourish without the seductions of Spring. 
There are no more delightful love-stories in the world than those to be found in 
Russian literature, while the Dominion of Canada, it is notorious, is given overmuch 
to the tender passion : in the English provinces, to innocent gamballings between 
adolescent youth; and in the French, to families of ever-swelling numbers. Thus it 
will be seen that Nature, with regard to humanity, at any rate, has no conspiracy with 
the Spring. As a matter of fact, it is all a convention of those most unveracious per- 
sons, the poets. 

“The green lap of the new-come spring” may be all very well in a printed page, 
but it is difficult to see how any lover in these British islands can fan a passion to the 
boiling-point of proposal when the thermometer is below Temperate, and the vernal 
winds are blowing—as they are at the moment of writing—east-nor’-east. To many 
sensitive folk, indeed, the Spring is the most depressing of all the seasons. To them 
the first crocus and the premature primrose are sights which well-nigh reduce them to 
tears. The stout French comedian who used to announce with many trills that she 
was, in her own fair person, “ la premiére feuille,” has been known to rouse them 
to explosions of wrath. It is not impossible, indeed, to sympathise with these ultra- 
moderns, or to resent a conspiracy on the part of the English pcets, who, after all, 
have only imitated, in this connection, those older songsters of Greece and Italy where 
Spring was Spring indeed. 


* * * * = 


Pett Ridge inclines _. I think it is all a question of clothes. Spring, I admit, is the 
to be frivolous. primary cause, but if it were not that young men went to see their 
tailors when the fine weather came, the season would have diffi- 

culty in enforcing its traditional claim. As it is, a new frock-coat gives so much 
delight to its owner that he says to himself instantly, “ With whom can I share this 
joy ?” It seems to me, amateur as I am, that this isa right, and a generous, anda manly 
sentiment. | 

There are some who love so persistently throughout the year that neither the early 
months nor the early clothes can with the best will make any difference (they seem to 
live always in those Grands Magazins de Nouveautés called in the advertisements, 
“Au Printemps”); others there are whose hearts revive in May with the precision of 
hardy annuals. Merstham, a man whom I’m afraid you don’t know, was in the Home 
Office, but nevertheless always found time to fall in love (I think he must have asked 
for afternoons off), and, as a matter of fact, for some years each Spring saw Merstham 
in a new frock-coat and in his heart a new desire. 

“The most marvellous girl, Ido assure you,” Merstham would say confidentially. 
“You'd say the same if you knew her. And what do you think her name is?” 

‘Well, last year it was Dulcie, and the year before is 

“I’m speaking of the present one. Now givea guess? Goon!” 

A pause for thought (because I am not good at this game), and then a feeble 
suggestion. ‘‘ Jane!” 

‘“‘Good heavens, no! Her name, my boy, is—Beatrice !” 
_ The Christian name was always fired at you as a final and conclusive argument, and 
the reply that best pleased Merstham was that you were hanged; this, although an 
exaggeration, never failed to gratify him. Last Spring, Merstham was in a great state 
of perturbation. Miss Elsie Somebody was positively ¢#e most marvellous girl. Earth 
for her had no parallel ; Nature had made her and lost the mould. It appeared that 
another loved her, and Merstham said darkly that there would be trouble over this, 
and that he would not hold himself answerable for the consequences. 

“A fellow,” said Merstham, rather grimly, “only really loves once in a lifetime, 
and, mind you, when a fellow does, it’s a pretty serious business,” 
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THE REVENGE OF “FRECKLES.” 


BY EDEN PHILLPOITS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


.1 E was the most peculiar chap 
that ever came to Dunston’s, 
not excepting even Mason, 
who shot the Doctor’s wife’s 
parrot with a catapult and, after he 
had been flogged, offered to stuff it 
in the face of the whole school and 
nearly got expelled. Freckles was so 
called owing to his skin, which was sim- 
ply a complicated pattern much like what 
you can see in any map of the Grecian 
Archipelago. This arose, he thought, 
from his having been born in Australia. 
Anyway it was rum to see, and so were 
his hands, which had reddish down on 
the backs. His eyes were also reddish— 
a sort of mixture of red and grey specks ; 
and they glimmered like a cat’s when 
he was angry, which was often. His 
real name was Maine and he had no side. 
His father had made a big fortune selling 
wool at Sydney and his grandfather was 
one of the last people to be transported 
to Botany Bay—through no fault of his 
own, After he had been on a convict 
ship two years, a chap at home confessed 
on his death-bed that he had done the 
thing Maine’s grandfather was _trans- 
ported for; so they naturally let Maine's 
grandfather go free; and he was so sick 
about it that he never came back home 
again, but married a farmer’s daughter 
near Sydney and settled out there for 
good, 

Maine didn’t think much of England 
and was always talking about the Austra- 
lian forests of blue gum trees and bush, 
and sneering rather at the size of our 
forests round Merivale, though they were 
good ones. He never joined in games 





but roamed away alone for miles and 
miles into the country on half-holidays, 
and trespassed with a cheek I never saw 
equalled. He could run like a hare— 
especially about half-a-mile or so ; which, 
as he explained to me, is just about a 
distance to blow a keeper. Certainly, 
chough often chased, he was never 
caught and never recognised owing to 
things he did which he had learned in 
Australia and copied from famous bush- 
rangers, His great hope some day was 
to be a bushranger himself, and he 
practised in a quiet way every Saturday 
afternoon, making it a rule to go out of 
bounds always. His get-up was fine. Me, 
being fond of the country and not keen 
on games, he rather took to, and after I 
had sworn on crossed knives not to say a 
word to a soul (which I never did till 
Freckles left) he told me his secrets and 
showed me his things. If you’d seen 
Freckles starting for an excursion ‘you 
wouldn’t have said there was anything 
remarkable about him, but really he was 
armed to the teeth and had everything a 
bushranger would be likely to want in a 
quiet place like Merivale. Down his leg 
was the barrel of an air-gun, strong enough 
to kill any small thing like a cat at twenty- 
five yards, the rest of the gun was arranged 
inside the lining of his coat, and the slugs 
you fired he carried loose in his trousers- 
pockets. Round his waist he had a 
leather belt he got from a sailor for a 
pound. Inside the leather was human 
skin, said to be flayed offa chap by can- 
nibals somewhere ; which was a splendid 
thing to have for your own, if it was true, 
and in the belt a place had been specially 
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P 
made for a knife. Freckles, of course, 
had a knife in it—a “bowie” knife that 
made you cold to see. He never used it 
but kept it ready and said, if a keeper 
ever caught him, he possibly might have 
to. In addition to these things he 


carried in his coat-pockets a little spirit- 


lamp and a collapsible tin pot and a bag 
of tea. 

He said tea was the very life of men 
in the‘bush and that often after a hard 
escape, when he was out of danger, he 
would get away behind a woodstack, or 
under the banks of a stream, or some 
such secret place, and brew a cup and 
drink it, and feel the better for it. 

Lastly, Freckles had a flat lead mask 
with holes for the eyes and mouth which 
he always fitted on when trespassing. 
He said it was copied from the helmet 
Ned Kelly, the King of the Bushrangers, 
used to wear ; but it was not bullet-proof, 
but only used for a disguise. We were in 
the same dormitory, and, one night, when 
all the chaps had gone to sleep, he 
dressed up in the things and stood where 
some moonlight came in, and certainly 
looked jolly. 

Once, as an awful favour—me being. 
much smaller and not fast enough to run 
away from aman—he let me come and see 
what he did when bushranging on a half- 
holiday in winter. “I shan’t run my 
usual frightful risks with you,” he said, 
“because I might have to open fire to 
save you, and that would be very dis- 
agreeable to me ; but we'll trespass a bit, 
and I’ll shoot a few things if I can. I 
don’t shoot much—only for food.” 

He made me a mask with tin-foil off 
chocolate smoothed out and gummed on 
cardboard, but I had noarms and he said 
I had better not try and get any. 

We started for the usual walk. Chaps 
were allowed to go through a public pine- 
wood to Merivale ; but half through, bya 
place where was a board which warned us 
to keep the path, Freckles branched off 
into some dead bracken and squatted 
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down and put on his mask. Ialso puton 
mine. Then he fastened his air-gun to- 
gether and loaded it, and told me to walk 
six paces behind him and do as he did. 
His eyes were awfully keen, and now and 
then he pointed to a feather on the ground 
or an old nest or a patch of rum fungus 
or a crab-apple still hanging on the tree 
though all the leaves were off. 

Once he fired at a jay and missed it, 
then fell down in the fern as if he was 
shot himself and remained quite motion- 
less for some time. He told me that he 
always did so after firing, that he might 
hear if anybody had been attracted by 
the sound. It was a well-known bush- 
man’s dodge. Once we saw a keeper 
through a clearing and Freckles lay flat 
on his stomach, and so did I. He 
knew the keeper well and told me he 
had many times escaped from him. We 
waited half-an-hour and turned to go back 
a different way from that of the keeper. 
Then, where a glade sloped down to 
some water and the grass was all dewy 
and. covered with mole-hills, Freckles 
went to inspect a trap he had set a week 
before. He was collecting skins for a 
mole-skin waistcoat ; but he said skinning 
moles was one of the beastliest tasks a 
hunter ever had. However, there was 
a mole caught, and he skinned it and 
wrapped up the skin in leaves and put it 
in his hat. | 

Then we had some real sport, for on 
the other side of the glade we saw rabbits 
lopping about, and Freckles stalked them 
through the fern while I waited motion- 
less ; and finally he shot a young one. I 
wanted to take it back and get cook to 
do it for us, but he said I was a fool. 

“Tf you want any you must have it 
now. It’s about the time I take a meal,” 
he said, ‘‘and that’s a part of my ranging 
and hunting you haven’t s2en yet.” 

He knew the country well, and said we 
were in one of the most carefully pre- 
served places anywhere about; which 
must have been true for there were an 
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we called him was Monsieur Michel. He 
didn’t belong entirely to Dunston’s, but 
lived in Merivale and came to us three 
days a week, and went to a girl’s school 
the other three. He was a rum, oldish 
chap, whose great peculiarities were to 
make puns in English and to appeal to our 
honour about everything. 

He would slang a fellow horribly one 
day, and wave his arms and pretty nearly 
jump out of his skin; and the next day 
he would bring upa whacking pear for the 
fellow he'd slanged, or a new knife or some- 
thing. He pretty nearly cried sometimes, 
and he told us his nerves were frightfully 
tricky, and often led him to be harsh when 
he didn’t mean it. He couldn't keep order 
or make chaps work if they didn’t choose, 
and Steggles, who had an awfully cunning 
dodge of always rubbing him up the wrong 
way, and then looking crushed and broken- 
hearted so as to get things, which he did, 
said that Frenchy was like damp fire- 
works: because you never knew exactly 
when he’d go off or how. 

One day, dashing out of class with a 
frightful yell, Freckles got sent for, and 
went back and found Monsieur raving 
mad. It seemed that Freckles had yelled 
tuo soon—before he was out of the class- 
room, in fact; and Frenchy had got 
palpitation from it, He let into Freckles 
properly then. He said he was his “‘ défe 
notre” and ‘‘un sota vingt-quatre carats” — 
which means an eighteen carat ass in 
English but twenty-four carats in French— 
and “one of the aborigines who ought to 
be kept ona chain,” and many other such- 
likethings. Freckles turned all colours, and 
then white, with a sort of bluish tint to his 
lips. He didn’t say a word, but looked at 
Frenchy withsucha frightful expression that 
I felt something would happen later. All 
that happened at the time was that Freckles 
got the eighth book of Telemachus to write 
out into French from English, and then 
correct by Fenelon, which was a pretty big 
job if a chap had been fool enough to try 
and do it; and Monsie1+ Michel went off 
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to Merivale with a big card fluttering on 
his coat-tail with “lez on parle Frangats” 
written on it in red pencil. This I had 


-managed to do myself while Frenchy was 


jawing Freckles. I told Freckles, but it 
didn’t comfort him much. He said there 
wefe some things no mortal man would 
stand ; and to be called “an aborigine” 
because a man was born in Australia, 
seemed to him about the bitterest insult 
even an old frog-eating Frenchman could 
have invented. Happening to Azm, of all 
chaps, it was especially a thing which 
would have to be revenged, seeing what 
his views were. He said: 

“ T couldn’t bushrange or anything with 
a clear conscience in the future if I hada 
thing like this hanging over me. It’s the 
frightfulest slur on my character, and I 
won't sit down under it for fifty French- 
men.” 

Then he said he should take a week to 
settle what to do, and went into the play- 
ground alone. 

Next time Frenchy came up he was 
just the same as ever—awfully easy-going 
and jolly, and let Freckles off the 
Telemachus, and offered him as classy a 
knife, with a corkscrew, and other things, 
including tweezers, as ever you saw—just 
the knife for Freckles, considering his ways. 
But it didn’t come off. Freckles got white 
again when he saw the knife, and said : 

“Thank you, Monsieur ; I don’t want 
your knife, and the imposition is half 
done, and will be finished next time you 
come.” 

Then Frenchy called him a silly boy, 
and tried to make a joke and playfully 
pinch Freckles by the ear, But nobody 
saw the joke, and Freckles dodged away. 
Then Frenchy sighed, and looked round 
to see who should have the knife, and 
didn’t seem to see anybody in particular, 
and left it on his desk, He often sighed 
in class, and sometimes told us he was 
without friends, unless he might call us 
friends ; and we said he might, 

When he went, Freckles told me he 
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who knew what was going to be done 
felt sure it mu:t be Frenchy. Because 
Freckles is five feet ten and growing, and 
Frenchy isn’t more than five feet six at 
the outside, and a poor thing at that. But 
it was Freckles all right, and two labour- 
ing men had brought him back; and 
Frenchy had come with them. 

Not for five weeks afterwards, when 
Freckles could get up and limp about, 
did I hear the truth; and [I'll tell it 
in his own words, because they must be 
better than a chap’s who wasn’t there. 
He seemed frightfully down in the mouth 
and said that he could never look fellows 
in the eyes again, but it cheered him 
telling me; and when I told him he 
was thundering well out of it he admitted 
he was. 

He said : 

‘“T got off all right, and the moon was 
as clear as day, and everything just ripe 
for sticking achapup. Then, like a fool, 
having a longish time to wait, I didn’t just 
stop in shadow behind a tree-trunk or some- 
thing in the usual way, but thought I’d do 
a thing I’d never heard of bushrangers 
doing, though Indian thugs are pretty 
good at it. I went and got up a tree 
which has a branch over the road ; and I 
thought I’d drop down almost on top of 
Frenchy to start with. And that’s just 
what I did do, only I dropped wrong and 
came down pretty nearly on my head 
owing to slipping somehow at the start. 
What did exactly happen to me as I left 
the tree I never shall know. Anyway 
Frenchy came along sure enough, and I 
dropped, and he jumped I should think 
fully a yard into the air; but that was all, 
because in falling I hit a big root (it was 
a beech tree) and went and broke some- 
thing in my ankle and something in my 
chest and couldn’t stand. Consequently, 
of course, I couldn’t stick him up. The 
pain was pretty thick, but feeling what a 
fool I was seemed to make me forget it. 
Anyway, finding it was useless thinking of 
sticking him up, I tried to hobble into 
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the fern and get out of sight ; and finding 
I couldn't crawl, I rolled. But of course 
you can't roll away from a chap, and he 
came after me, and my mask fell off while 
I rolled, and he recognised me. 

“* Mon Diew! it is the boy Maine!’ 
he said. ‘Speak, child, what in the wide 
vorld was this ?” 

‘I disguised my voice and said I wasn’t 
Maine, and that he’d better leave me alone 
or it might be the worse for him yet. But 
he wouldn’t go, and chancing to get queer 
about the head somehow I went off, I 
suppose, though it wasn’t for long. When 
I cam2 to he was gone, but he rushed 
back in a minute with that rotten old top- 
hat he wears full of water he’d got from 
the puddle in the stone-pit. He doused 
my head and made me sit up with my 
back against a tree. ‘Then feeling the 
frightfulness of it, I begged him to go 
again, and let mebe. I said: 

*** You dor't know what you’re doing ; 
I’m no friend to you, but the deadliest 
enemy you’ve got in the world, very 
likely, and if I hadn’t fallen down at a 
critical moment and broken myself, | 
should have stuck you up, Monsieur 
Michel, so now you know.’ 

“He said to himself, ‘The poor mad 
boy—the poor mad boy—I will run @ 
toutes jambes for succour’; but I told 
him not to. I began to get a rum hot 
pain in my side then, but [ felt I would 
gladly have died there rather than be 
obliged to him. I said: 

“* You called mean “‘aborigine,” which 
is the most terrible thing you can call an 
Australian-born chap, and you wanted to 
pass it off with a knife with a corkscrew 
and tweezers in it. But you couldn’t ex- 
pect me to take it, feeling as I did. Now 
the fortunes of war have given you the 
victory and, if you please, I wish you'd 
go.’ 

“He wouldn’t though. He said he 
wouldn’t have hurt my feelings for any- 
thing. Heseemed to overlook altogether 
what I was going to do to him, and asked 
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me where it hurt me. I told him, and he 
said it was his fault—fancy that! and 
wished he was big enough to carry me 
back. I kept on asking him to go, and 
at last, after begging my pardon like any- 
thing, for about a week it seemed, he 
went. But I heard him shouting and yell- 
ing French yells in the woods, and after 
a bit he came back with two men and a 
hurdle. They presently took me back, 
and what Frenchy’s said since to the 
Doctor I don’t know. In fact, I didn’t 
know anything for days. Anyway, I’ve 
had nothing but a mild rowing and very 
good grub, and I’m not to be even 
flogged, though that’s probably. because I 
broke a rib or two, not including the 
bone in my leg. But I’m all right now, 
and I think it was about the most sport- 
ing thing a chap ever did for Frenchy to 
treat me like that—eh? I shouldn’t have 
thought it was in a Frenchman to do it, 
especially after I told him what I was 
going to do.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s all right; but 
what about bushranging ? ” 

‘*Tt’s pretty sickening,” he said, “but I 
feel as if all the keenness was knocked out 
of me. If a chap can’t so much as fall 
out of a tree on a wanderer’s path at the 
nick of time without smashing himself, 
what’s the good of him ?” 

‘‘ Besides,” I said, “if it hadn’t been 
Frenchy but somebody else of a different 
turn of mind, he might have taken you at 
a disadvantage and killed you.” 

‘*‘In real bushranging that is what would 
have happened,” admitted Freckles. ‘‘ As 
it is I feel months, perhaps years, will 
have to go by before I feel to hanker 
after it again. And, meantime, I shan’t 
rest in peace till I’ve paid Frenchy.” 

‘** How?” I asked. 

“ Well, I believe it’s to be done. He’s 
often come to see me while I was on my 
back in bed, and he’s told me a lot about 
himself. He’s frightfully hard up and a 
Roman Catholic, and hopes to lay his 
bones in La belle France, with luck, but 
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he doesn’t think he’ll ever be able to 
manage it. He told me all this, little 
knowing my father was extremely rich. 
Well, you see the mater wants somebody 
French for the kids at home, which are 
girls; and knowing Frenchy bars this 
climate 1 think Australia might do him 
good. He’s fifty-three years old and it 
seems to me if the guv’nor wrote and 
offered him his passage and a good screw 
he’d go. I have made it a personal thing 
to myself, and told the guv’nor what a 
good little chap he is, and what a beauti- 
ful accent he’s got, and the thing that 
happened in the wood.” 

The affair dropped then, and about six 
weeks after, when Freckles was getting 
fit again, he walked with me one half- 
holiday to see the place where he was 
smashed up. The bough was a frightful 
high one to drop from even in daylight ; 
also it was broken. Freckles got awfully 
excited when he spotted it. 

“There! there!” he said, “ that’s the 
best thing I’ve seen for twelve weeks !” 

*“¥ don’t see much to squeak about,” 
I said; “especially as the beastly thing 
nearly did for you.” 

‘‘ But, can’t you see, it’s broken—that’s 
what did it. I thought I slipped, and if 
I had, I shouldn’t have been made of the 
stuff for a bushranger ; but its breaking 
is jolly different. That wasn’t my fault. 
The most hardened old hand must have 
come down then. In fact, you couldn’t 
have stopped up. Oh,what a lot of misery 
I’d have been saved through all these 
weeks if I’d known it broke in a natural 
sort of way !” 

He got an extraordinary deal of com- 
fort out of it, and said he should return 
to his old ways again as soon as he could 
run a mile without stopping. And we 
found his lead mask, like Ned Kelly’s, 
just where it had dropped when he rolled 
over in the fern, and he welcomed it 
like a friend or a dog. 

That’s the end, except that his father 
did write to Dunston about Frenchy, and 
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Dunston, not being very keen about 
Frenchy himself, seemed to think he 
would be just the chap for the girls of 
Freckles’ father. Anyway, he went, and 
he cried when he said ‘‘ Good-bye ” to the 
school ; and Freckles told me that when 
he said ‘‘Good-bye” to him he yelled 
with crying and blessed him in French, 
and said that the sunny atmosphere of 
Australia would very likely prolong his 
life till he had saved enough to get his 
bones back to France. 

So he went; and Freckles went after 
him much sooner than he ever expected 
to; because the keepers finally caught him 
in the game preserves, sitting in his hole 
under the stream bank, frizzling the leg of 
a pheasant which he had shot out of a 
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tree with his air-gun. And Dunston 
wrote to his father, and his father wrote 
back that Freckles, being now fourteen 
and apparently having less sense than 
when he left Australia, had better return 
and begin life asan office-boy in his place 
of business. Freckles told me that office 
boys in his father’s office generally got a 
fortnight’s holiday, but that his mother 
would probably work up his governor to 
give him three weeks. Then he would 
get a proper outfit and track away to the 
boundless scrub, and fall in with other 
chaps who had similar ideas, and begin to 
bushrange seriously, But he never wrote 
to me, and I don’t know if he really suc- 
ceeded well. I’m sure I hope he did, for 
he was a tidy chap, though queer. 
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achieved ; but for the moment Goya 
found safety in France, together with his 
long-suffering wife, who had incidentally 
borne him twenty children. At the green 
old age of eighty-two Goya died at Bor- 
deaux, April 16, 1828. 

No greater contrast could be devised 
than that between Goya and the English 
artists whom it Is convenient to consider 
in this chapter, whether in the character 
of their art, or in the uneventful respect- 
ability of their lives. Wilkie, Mulready, 
Webster, and Leslie, and their followers, 
thought as much of subject as of method. 
Not that the latter quality is lacking. On 
the contrary, it is only too evident ; but it 
is a method of convention. No one would 
imagine for a moment, in looking at any 
one of their pictures, that he was admitted 
an unseen spectator to some scene of 
intimate family life. It is this quality 
which the great Dutchmen in all their 
scenes of familiar life preserved ; and when 
we look at a Pieter de Hooge, for instance, 
there is no suspicion that the homely scene 
has been arranged for our delectation. In 
its transplantation from Holland, however, 
English art:lost just this quality. 

David Wilkie, born in Scotland, at Cults 
in Fifeshire, November 18, 1785, came 
to London in 1805 to enter the Royal 
Academy Schools, after some preliminary 
training at Edinburgh. His first picture, 
in the exhibition of 1806, “ The Village 
Politicians,” attracted attention, and was 
followed the next year by the “Blind 
Fiddler,” now in the National Gallery. 
The work of a youth of twenty-two, it is 
remarkable for its close observation of 
character and the skilful use made of 
what may be termed the theatrical faculty 
of grouping the personages so that their 
action tells the story. This is not a merit, 
and there is little doubt that the scene 
would be greater as art were it more 
consistently human. Character is well and 
pictorially rendered ; but by its insistence 
in every figure, we feel that it 1s but a 
moment since the curtain was withdrawn 
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and the fab/eau vivant shown. This and 
the pictures following it met with the most 
unbounded popular approval, were repro- 
duced by engraving, and exercised an 
influence increased by the honours and 
fortune which were showered on _ the 
painter. 

In 1825, Wilkie made an extended 
continental tour, and three years later, 
after his return to England, changed 
his class of subjects for historical and 
portrait painting, bringing to these later 
themes the same ability and the same lack 
of naiveté which characterised his former 
work. A Royal Academician since 1811, 
he was appointed first painter in ordinary 
to the king, on the death of Lawrence, in 
1830. He was knighted in 1836, and 
died at sea on June 1, 1841, while return- 
ing from Egypt. 

William Mulready was of Irish birth, 
having come into the world at Ennis, in 
the County Clare, April 1, 1786. In 
1809, after a period in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, he exhibited there a 
picture entitled “ Fair Time,” which gave 
him almost instant success ; and until his 
death, July 7, 1863, though producing 
fewer pictures than Wilkie, he worked on 
very much the same class of subjects. 
His colour is less agreeable than that of 
the Scot, and his execution very much 
more laboured. His life was uneventful, 
occupied exclusively with his work, which 
he loved ; so much so that two days before 
his death, an old man of seventy-seven, 
he sat drawing in the evening life class 
at the Royal Academy. He had beena 
member of the Academy since 1816. 

Thomas Webster, born March 20, 1800, 
in London, and dying at Cranbrook, in 
Kent,September, 1886,was another painter 
whose work had enjoyed the full meed of 
popularity, from 1825 to the time of his 
retirement from the Royal Academy in 
1877. Pictures depicting homely rustic 
life were his speciality. His work had 
gained him the title of Royal Academician 
in 1846, 
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to which his prize entitled him, and re- 
turned there often during his life, to 
the source of all art. By portraiture and 
the constant patronage of the Govern- 
ment, the material conditions of his life, 
which was of a simple character, befitting 
a man who viewed his mission as that of 
an apostle preaching the doctrine of pure 
classicism, were made easy; and the 
official titles of Member of the Institute, 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and Senator of the Empire all came to 
him with the lapse of years. 

More royalist than the king and the 
last of David’s discipies, Ingres pursued 
throughout his life the even tenor of a 


man convinced that the source of all in-. 


spiration in art was Greek sculpture as 
amplified, transmuted, and translated to 
the realm of painting by Raphael. Paint- 
ing in his hands became almost purely a 
matter of form. The element of colour 
was virtually ignored, and form, chastened 
in contour and modelling, became through 
the magic of his genius the almost suff- 
cient quality. The qualification is ne- 
cessary. For though too great a man to 
lose, as too many of his master’s pupils 
did, the grasp on nature; and while, 
therefore, his works, seen as they are 
through the glamour of the antique, never 
‘lack an intimate relation to existing life, 
it is impossible to resist the feeling before 
them that it is life beautified, of exquisite 
yet virile choice, but of life arrested. 
The reproach of his opponents of the 
romantic school that he was an ‘“em- 
balmer ” has a foundation of truth. 

For ail this it is hardly superlative to 
say that, since art began, no man has ever 
felc the exquisite and subtle harmony of 
line to the same degreeas Ingres. Natur- 
ally the best examples of this, his greatest 
quality, are to be found in his rendering 
of the nude human form; and from the 
“ Cedipus and the Sphinx,” of 1808, to 
* La Source,” of 1856, both of which are 
now in the Louvre, he returned again and 
again to its study, producing each time a 
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masterpiece. His portraits, again, are 
most masterly, occasionally rising through 
sheer force of rendering each characteristic 
traitof his model (as in the portrait of M. 
Bertin, the editor of the Dédats) to the ex- 
treme exactitude of Holbein, coupled with 
an allurement so thoroughly modern that 
the whole epoch of Lou's Philippe lives 
beforeus. In the slighter drawings of his 
earlier years in Rome, one of which is 
reproduced here, only the most typical 
details are chosen, and these are indicated 
with a delicacy of touch, a sureness of 
hand, that not only indicates the master, 
but lends a distinctive charm of truthful 
delicacy of which none but Ingres has 
known the secret. It is in such works 
that his influence will be felt the longest ; 
for, as with his master, the great pictures 
in which he exemplified his principles 
remain cold and_ uninteresting. The 
“ Homer Deified,” reproduced here, was 
originally intended as a ceiling for the 
I.ouvre, and from a decorative point of 
view would excite a pitying smile from 
Veronese or Tiepolo. Taken bit by bit, 
as a beautiful exhibition of supreme know- 
ledge, of the evasive quality of style in 
drawing, it 1s, however, admirable, and 
as a whole it has the merits of grave, 
balanced composition. It was the spirit 
of work like this which the master sought 
to force upon his epoch, rather than that 
of his portraits or of pictures like the 
‘“Source”; and the austerity of these 
principles met with more submission in 
the earlier years of the century than when 
later Géricault had shown the path in 
which the audacious Delacroix threw him- 
self at the head of a band of romantic fol- 
lowers. 

I have used the term audacious in 
speaking of Delacroix, and circumstances 
forced him to justify the epithet. Yet to 
a student of his work, and still more of 
his character as revealed in his writings 
(his recently published letters and the few 
articles published during his life in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes), he would appear 
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A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


to have been by nature prepared to 
receive the full academic tradition, but 
by reason of what appeared to be a 
violation of the tradition as he understood 
st, to have arrayed himself in violent oppo- 
sition ; a situation which rendered him 
in work and in hife contradictory to his 
natural instinct. It is the old story of 
the defect of system. Even the most 
cunningly devised cannot make a place 
for all the many manifestations of tem- 
peramental activity. Like Géricault a 
pupil of Guérin, Delacroix found in his 
master, and in the general spirit of the 
school, an insistence on the letter of the 
classic law to which his richly-endowed 
nature could not bend, and was thus 
forced to rebel; whereas a more elastic 
application of received principles would 
have found him an enthusiastic adherent. 
In this way he missed acquiring the tech- 
nical mastery over form, which proved a 
stumbling-block to him through life. At 
times his drawing is possessed of a vigour 
and life which even Ingres never had ; at 
others his work is almost lamentable in 
its lack of constructive form. In respect 
to colour in its finest, most harmonious 
qualities, he is the greatest of French 
painters ; and at all times he is mas- 
ter of an intense dramatic force. It 
was with a masterpiece that he made 
his first appearance at the Salon in 
1822. 

It was with the “ Dante and Virgil” 
that Delacroix appeared. Ata bound he 
found himself famous. Guérin, who had 
counselled him against sending his picture 
to the Salon, grudgingly acknowledged 
that he was wrong. Gros told him that 
it was like Rubens, with more correctness 
of form—Rubens “ chastened” was the 
word. A little critic from the south of 
France, Adolphe Thiers by name, who 
was, many years later, in 1870, to be con- 
cerned in another war, wrote in Delacroix’s 
defence when the batteries of the academy 
were trained for an attack. The Govern- 
ment bought the picture, paying the artist 
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forty-eight pounds—twelve hundred francs 
—for it. 

The same year Delacroix submissively 
made his final attempt for the Prix de 
Rome ; but came out sixtieth in the com- 
petition. Thenceforward he was to be 
constantly before the public, constantly 
Opposed, misunderstood, criticised ; but 
nevertheless with all the energy which 
shows in his portrait constantly in the 
front. When his defenders had sufficient 
influence to force the hand of the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, he was commissioned to 
paint for the State; and to this we owe 
the decorations in the gallery of Apollon 
in the Louvre, the decorations in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, and others. When 
he received the order for the entrance of 
the Crusaders to Constantinople for the 
Gallery of Battles at Versailles, the good 
King Louis Philippe sent him word to 
make it as little like his usual style as 
possible ! 

Among Delacroix’s critics, Ingres, with 
all the force of his convictions, was the 
foremost. How, in fact, could the painter 
of the “Odalisque” and the “Source,” 
with the ultra-refinement of the value of 
every plane and line, comprehend the deep 
rich harmonies of colour? He to whom 
a sky had always served as a simple back- 
ground was not created to understand the 
almost purple canopy of azure stretching 
far above the heads of the Crusaders ; nor 
tofind barbaric delight in therich trappings 
of horses and men, since to him a drapery 
was simply a textureless covering adjusted 
to accentuate the form beneath. And so 
for many years these two great men were 
unjust to each other. Delacroix, whose 
intelligence was of a higher order, and 
who said of himself that he was ‘‘ more 
rebellious than revolutionary,” treated 
Ingres when they met on official occasions, 
as at the meetings of the Institute (where 
finally Delacroix had penetrated), with a 
high and distant courtesy which his sturdy 
adversary, strong in his pious devotion to 
classicism, hardly returned. Delacroix 
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STORIES OF THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE. 


II.—UGH-LOMI AND THE CAVE BEAR. 


l4o)N the days when Eudena and 
P\4 Ugh-lomi fled from the people 
of Uya towards the fir-clad 
mountains of the Weald, 
across the forests of sweet chestnut and 
the grass-clad chalkland, and hid them- 
selves at last in the gorge of the river 
between the chalk cliffs, men were few 
and their squatting-places far between. 
The nearest men to them were those of 
the tribe, a full day's journey down the 
river, and up the mountains there were 
none. Man was indeed a newcomer to 
this part of the world in that ancient time, 
coming slowly along the rivers, genera- 
tion after generation, from one squatting- 
place to another, from the south-west- 
ward. And the animals that held the 
land, the hippopotami and_ rhinoceri 
of the river valleys, the horses of the 
grass plains, the deer and swine of the 
woods, the grey apes in the branches, the 
cattle of the uplands, feared him but 
little—let alone the mammoths in the 
mountains and the elephants that came 
through the land in the summer-time out 
of the south. For why should they fear 
him, with but the rough, chipped flints 
that he had not learnt to haft and which 
he threw but ill, and the poor spear of 
sharpened wood, as all his weapons 
against hoof and horn, tooth and claw? 

Andoo, the huge cave bear, who lived 
in the cave up the gorge, had never even 
seen a man inall his wise and respectable 
life, until midway through one night, as 
he was prowling down the gorge along 
the cliff edge, he saw the glare of Eudena’s 





fire upon the ledge, and Eudena red and 
shining, and Ugh-lomi, with a gigantic 
shadow mocking him upon the white cliff, 
going to and fro, shaking his mane of hair, 
and waving the axe of stone—the first axe 
of stone—while he chanted of the killing 
of Uya. The cave bear was far up the 
gorge, and he saw the thing slanting-ways 
and far off. He was so surprised he 
stood quite still upon the edge, sniffing 
the novel odour of burning bracken, and 
wondering whether the dawn was coming 
up in the wrong place. 

He was the lord of the rocks and caves, 
was the cave bear, as his slighter brother, 
the grizzly, was lord of the thick woods 
below, and as the dappled lion—the lion of 
those days was dappled—was lord of the 
thorn-thickets, reed-beds, and open plains. 
He was the greatest of all meat-eaters; he 
knew no fear, none preyed on him, and 
none gave him battle ; only the rhinoceros 
was beyond his strength. Even the mam- 
moth shunned his country. This invasion 
perylexed him. He noticed these new 
beasts were shaped like monkeys, and 
sparsely hairy like young pigs. ‘Monkey 
and young pig,” said the cave bear. “It 
might not be so bad. But that red thing 
that jumps, and the black thing jumping 
with it yonder! Never in my life have I 
seen such things before.” 

He came slowly along the brow of the 
cliff towards them, stopping thrice to sniff 
and peer, and the reek of the fire grew 
stronger. A couple of hyzenas also were 
so intent upon the thing below that 
Andoo, coming soft and easy, was close 
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upon them before they knew of him or 
he of them. They started guiltily and 


went lurching off. Coming round iin a — 


wheel a hundred yards off, they began 
yelling and calling him names for the 
start they had had. “Ya-ha!” they 
cried. ‘Who can’t grub his own burrow? 
Who eats roots like a pig ? Ya- 
ha!” For even in those days the hyzena’s 
manners were just as offensive as they 
are now. 

“Who answers the hyena?” growled 
Andoo, peering through the midnight 
dimness at them, and then going to look 
at the cliff edge. 

There was Ugh-lomi still telling his 
story, and the fire getting low, and the 
scent of the burning hot and strong. 

Andoo stood on the edge of the chalk 
cliff for some time, shifting his vast weight 
from foot to foot, and swaying his head to 
and fro, with his mouth open, his ears 
erect and twitching, and the nostrils of his 
big, black muzzle sniffing. He was very 
curious, was the cave bear, more curious 
than any of the bears that live now, and 
the flickering fire and the incomprehen- 
sible movements of the man, let alone 
the intrusion into his indisputable pro- 
vince, stirred him with a sense of strange 
new happenings. He had been after red 
deer fawn that night, for the cave bear 
was a miscellaneous hunter, but this 
quite turned him from that enterprise. 

“Ya-ha!” yelled the hyznas behind. 
“ Ya-ha-ha !” | 

Peering through the starlight, Andvoo 
saw there were now three or four going 
to and fro against the grey hillside. 
‘“They will hang about me now all 
the night : until I kill,” said 
Andoo. “Filth of the world!” And 
mainly to annoy them, he resolved to 
watch the red flicker in the gorge until 
the dawn came to drive the hyzena scum 
home. And after a time they vanished, 
and he heard their voices, like a party of 
Cockney beanfeasters, away in the beech- 
woods, Then they came slinking near 
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again. Andoo yawned and went on along 
the cliff, and they followed. Then he 
stopped and went back. 

It was 4 sylendid night, beset with shin- 
ing constellations, the same stars, but not 
the same constellations we know, for since 
those days all the stars have had time to 
move into new places. Far away across 
the open space beyond where the heavy- 
shouldered, lean-bodied hyzenas blundered 
and howled, was a beech-wood, and the 
mountain slopes rose beyond, a dim 
mystery, until their snow-capped summits 
came out white and cold and clear, 


_ touched by the first rays of the yet unseen 


moon. It was a vast silence, save when 
the yell of the hyznas flung a vanishing 
discordance across its peace, or when 
from down the hills the trumpeting of 
the new-come elephants came faintly on 
the faint breeze. And below now, the 
red flicker had dwindled and was steady, 
and shone a deeper red, and Ugh-lomi 
had finished his story and was preparing 
to sleep, and Eudena sat and listened to 
the strange voices of unknown beasts, and 
watched the dark eastern sky growing 
deeply luminous at the advent of the 
moon. Down below, the river talked to 
itself, and things unseen went to and fro, 

After a time the bear went away, but in 
an hour he was back again. ‘Then, as if 
struck by a thought, he turned, and went 
up the gorge. . . . 

The night passed, and Ugh-lomi slept on. 
The waning moon rose and lit the gaunt 
white cliff overhead with a light that was 
pale and vague. The gorge remained in 
a deeper shadow, and seemed all the 
darker. Then by imperceptible degrees 
the day came stealing in the wake of the 
moonlight. Eudena’s eyes wandered to 
the cliff brow overhead once, and then 
again. Each time the line was sharp 
and clear against the sky, and yet she 
had a dim perception of somcthing lurk- 
ing there. The red of the fire grew 
deeper and deeper, grey scales spread 
upon it, its vertical column of smoke 
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became more and more visible, and up 
and down the gorge things that had 
been unseen grew clear in a colourless 
illumination. She may have dozed. 

Suddenly she started up from her 
squatting position, erect and alert, scru- 
tinising the cliff up and down. 

She made the faintest sound, and 
Ugh-lomi too, light sleeping like an 
animal, was instantly awake. He caught 
up his axe and came noiselessly to her 
side. 

The light was still dim, the world now 
all in black and dark grey, and one sickly 
star still lingered overhead. The ledge 
they were on was a little grassy space, six 
feet wide, perhaps, and twenty feet long, 
sloping outwardly, and with a handful of 
St. John’s wort growing near the edge. 
Below it the soft, white rock fell away in 
a steep slope of nearly fifty feet to the 
thick bush of hazel that fringed the river. 
Down the river this slope increased, until 
some way off a thin grass held its own 
right up to the crest of the cliff. Over- 
head; forty or fifty feet of rock bulged 
into the great masses characteristic of 
chalk, but at the end of the ledge a gully, 
a precipitous groove of discoloured chalk, 
slashed the zace of the cliff, and gavea 
footing to a scrubby growth, by which 
Eudena and Ugh-lomi went up and 
down. 

They stood as noiseless as_ startled 
deer, with every sense expectant. For 
a minute they heard nothing, and then 
came a faint rattling of dust down the 
gully, and the creaking of twigs. 

Ugh-lomi gripped his axe, and went to 
the edge of the ledge, for the bulge of the 
chalk overhead had hidden the upper 
part of the gully. And forthwith, with a 
sudden contraction of the heart, he saw 
the cave bear half-way down from the 
brow, and making a gingerly backward 
step with his flat hind-foot. His hind- 
quarters were towards Ugh-lomi, and he 
clawed at the rocks and bushes so that 
he seemed flattened against the cliff. He 
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looked none the less for that. From his 
shining snout to his stumpy tail he was 
a lion and a half, the length of two tall 
men. He looked over his shoulder, and . 
his huge mouth was open with the exer- 
tion of holding up his great carcase, and 
his tongue lay out. : 

He got his footing, and came down 
slowly, a yard nearer. | 

“ Bear,” said Ugh-lomi, looking round 
with his face white. 

But Eudena, with terror in her eyes, 
was pointing down the cliff. 

Ugh-lomi’s mouth fell open. For down 
below, with her big fore-feet against the 


- rock, stood another big brown-grey bulk 


—the she-bear. She was not so big as 
Andoo, but she was big enough for all 
that. 

Then suddenly Ugh-lomi gave a cry, 
and catching up a handful of the litter of 
ferns that lay scattered on the ledge, he 


‘thrust it into the pallid ash of the fire. 


“Brother Fire!” he cried, ‘ Brother 
Fire!” And Eudena, starting into 
activity, did likewise. ‘Brother Fire! 
Help, help! Brother Fire ! ” 

Brother Fire was still red in his heart, 
but he turned to grey as they scattered 
him. ‘Brother Fire!” they screamed. 
But he whispered and passed, and there’ 
was nothing but ashes. Then Ugh-lomi 
danced with anger and struck the ashes 
with his fist. But Eudena began to ham- 
mer the firestone against a flint. And 
the eyes of each were turning ever and 
again towards the gully by which Andoo 
was climbing down. Brother Fire! 

Suddenly the huge furry hind-quarters 
of the bear came into view, beneath the 
bulge of the chalk that had hidden him. 
He was stili clambering gingerly down the 
nearly vertical surface. His head was 
yet out of sight, but they could hear him 
talking to himself. ‘ Pig and monkey,” 
said the cave bear. “It ought to be 
good.” 

Eudena struck a spark and blew at it ; 
it twinkled brighter and then —went out. 

2s 
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At that she cast down flint and firestone 
and began wringing her hands. Her face 
was wet with tears. Then she sprang to 
her feet and scrambled a dozen feet up 
the cliff above the ledge. How she hung 
on even for a moment I do not know, for 
the chalk was vertical and without grip 
fora monkey. In acouple of seconds she 
had slid back to the ledge again with 
bleeding hands. 

Ugh-lomi was making frantic rushes 
about the ledge—now he would go to the 
edge, now to the gully. He did not 
know what to do, he could not think. 
The she-bear looked smaller than her 
mate—much. If they rushed down on 
her together, ove might live. ‘“ Eigh?” 
said the cave bear, and Ugh-lomi turned 
again and saw his little eyes peering under 
the bulge of the chalk. ‘‘Stand away!” 
said the bear; “I’m going to jump 
down.” | 

Eudena, cowering at the end of the 
ledge, began to scream like a gripped 
rabbit. 

At that a sort of madness came upon 
Ugh-lomi. With a mighty cry, he caught 
up his axe and began to clamber up the 
gully to the bear. He uttered neither 
word nor cry. The monster gave a grunt 
of surprise. Ina moment Ugh-lomi was 
clinging toa bush right underneath the 
bear, and in another he was hanging to 
its back half buried in fur, with one fist 
clutched in the hair under its jaw. The 
bear was too astonished at this fantastic 
attack to do more than cling passive. 
And then the axe, the first of all axes, 
rang in its skull. 

The bear’s head twisted from side to 
side, and he began a petulant scolding 
growl, The axe bit within an inch of the 
left eye, and the hot blood blinded that 
side. At that the brute roared with sur- 
prise and anger, and his teeth gnashed 
six inches from Ugh-lomi’s face. Then 
the axe, clubbed close, came down heavily 
on the corner of the jaw. 

The next blow blinded the right side 
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and called forth a roar, this time of pain. 
Eudena saw the huge, flat feet slipping 
and sliding, and suddenly the bear gave a 
clumsy leap sideways, as if for the ledge. 
Then everything vanished, and the hazels 
smashed, and a roar of pain and a tumult 
of shouts and growls came up from far 
below. 

Eudena screamed and ran to the edge 
and peered over. For a moment, man 
and bears were a heap together, Ugh- 
lomi uppermost; and then he had sprung 
clear and was scaling the gully again, with 
the bears rolling and striking at one 
another among the hazels. But he had 
left his axe below, and three knob-ended 
streaks of carmine were shooting down 
his thigh. “Up!” he cried, and in a 
moment Eudena was preceding him to 
the top of the cliff. 

In half a minute they were at the crest, 
their hearts pumping noisily, with Andoo 
and his wife far and safe below them. 
Andoo was sitting on his haunches, both 
paws at work, trying with quick exas- 
perated movements to wipe the blind- 
ness out of his eyes, and the she-bear 
stood on all-fours a little way off, ruffled 
in appearance and growling angrily. Ugh- 
lomi flung himself flat on the grass, and 
lay panting and bleeding with his face on 
his arms. 

For a second Eudena regarded the 
bears, then she came and sat beside him, 
looking at him. e. 

Presently she put forth her hand 
timidly and touched him, and made the 
guttural sound that was his name. He 
turned over and raised himself on his arm. 
His face was pale, like the face of one 
who is afraid. He looked at her stead- 
fastly for a moment, and then suddenly 
he laughed. ‘“ Waugh!” he said exul- 
tantly. 

“ Waugh !” said she—a simple but 
expressive conversation. 

Then Ugh-lomi came and knelt beside 
her, and on hands and knees peered over 
the brow and examined the gorge. His 
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breath was steady now, and the blood on 
his leg had ceased to flow, though the 
scratches the she-bear had made wereopen 
and wide. He squatted up and sat staring 
at the footmarks of the great bear as 
they came to the gully—they were as wide 
as his head and twice as long. Then he 
Jumped up and went along the cliff face 
until the ledge was visible. Here he sat 
down for some time thinking, while Eudena 
watched him. 

Presently Ugh-lomi rose, as one whose 
mind is made up. He returned towards 
the gully, Eudena keeping close by him, 
and together they clambered to the ledge. 
They took the firestone and a flint, and 
then Ugh-lomi went down to the foot of 
the cliff very cautiously, and found his 
axe. They returned to the cliff now as 
quietly as they could, and turning their 
faces resolutely up-stream set off at a brisk 
walk. The ledge was a home no longer, 
with such callers in the neighbourhood. 
Ugh-lomi carried the axe and Eudena the 
firestone. So simple was a Paleolithic 
removal. 

They went up-stream, although it might 
lead to the very lair of the cave bear, 
because there was no other way to go. 
Down the stream was the tribe, and had 
not Ugh-lomi killed Uya and Wau? By 
the stream they had to keep—because of 
drinking. 

So they marched, through beech trees, 
with the gorge deepening until the river 
flowed, a frothing rapid, five hundred feet 
below them. And of all the changeful 
things in this world of change, the courses 
of rivers in deep valleys change least. It 
was the river Wey, the river we know 
to-day, and they marched over the very 
spots where nowadays stand little Guild- 
ford and Godalming—the first human 
beings to come into the land. Oncea 
grey ape chattered and vanished, and all 
along the cliff edge, vast and even, ran the 
spoor of the great cave bear. 

And then the spoor of the bear fell away 
from the cliff, showing, Ugh-lomi thought, 
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that he came from some place to the left, 
and keeping to the cliffs edge, they pre- 
sently came to an end. They found 
themselves looking down on a great semi- 
circular space caused by the collapse of 
the cliff. It had smashed right across the 
gorge, banking the up-stream water back 
in a pool which overflowed in a rapid. 
The slip had happened long ago. It was 
grassed over, but the face of the cliffs that 
stood about the semicircle was still almost 
fresh-looking and white as on the day 
when the rock must have broken and 
slid down. Starkly exposed and black 
under the foot of these cliffs were the 
mouths of several caves. And as they 
stood there, looking at the space, and 
disinclined to skirt it, because they thought 
the bears’ lair lay somewhere on the left 
in the direction they must needs take, they 
saw suddenly first one bear and then two 
coming up the grass slope to the right and 
going across the amphitheatre towards the 
caves. Andoo was first, and he dropped a 
little on his fore-foot, and his mien was 
despondent, and the she-bear came 
shuffling behind. 

Eudena and Ugh-lomi stepped quite 
noiselessly back from the cliff until they 
could just see the bears over the verge. 
Then Ugh-lomi stopped. Eudena pulled 
his arm, but he turned with a forbidding 
gesture, and her hand dropped. Ugh- 
lom1 stood watching the bears, with his 
axe in his hand, until they had vanishei 
into the cave. He growled softly, and 
shook the axe at the she-bear’s receding 
quarters. Then to Eudena’s terror, instead 
of creeping off with her, he lay flat down 
and crawled forward into such a position 
that he could just see the cave. It was 
bears—and he did it as calmly.as if it had 
been rabbits he was watching ! 

He lay still, like a barked log, sun-dap- 
pled, in the shadow of the trees. He was 
thinking. And Eudena had learnt, even 
when a little girl, that when Ugh-lomi 
became still like that, jawbone on fist, 
novel things presently began to happen. 
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It was an hour before the thinking was 
over; it was noon when the two little 


savages had found their way to the cliff. 


brow that overhung the bears’cave. And 
all the long afternoon they fought des- 
perately with a great boulder of chalk ; 
trundling it, with nothing but their unaided 
sturdy muscles, from the gully where it 
had hung like a loose tooth, towards the 
cliff top. It was full two yards about, it 
stood as high as Eudena’s waist, it was 
obtuse-angled and toothed with flints. 
And when the sun set it was poised, three 
inches from the edge, above the cave of 
the great cave bear. 

In the cave, conversation languished 
during the afternoon. The she-bear 
snoozed sulkily in her corner—for she was 
fond of pig and monkey—and Andoo was 
busy licking the side of his paw and 
smearing his face to cool the smart and 
inflammation of his wounds. Afterwards 
he went and sat just within the mouth of 
the cave, blinking out at the afternoon 
sun with his uninjured eye, and thinking. 

‘*T never was so startled in my life,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ They are the most extra- 
ordinary beasts. Attacking me /” 

“T don’t like them,” said the she-bear, 
out of the darkness behind. 

“A feebler sort of beast I never saw. 
I can’t think what the world 1s coming to. 
Scraggy, weedy legs Wonder 
how they keep warm tn winter ?” 

“ Very likely they don’t,” said the she- 
bear. 

“*T suppose it’s a sort of monkey gone 
wrong.” 

“It’s a change,” said the she-bear. 

A pause. 

“The advantage he had was merely acci- 
dental,” said Andoo. ‘“ These things zoz// 
happen at times.” 

“J can’t understand why you let go,” 
said the she-bear. 

That matter had been discussed before, 
and settled. So Andoo, being a bear of 
experience, remained silent for a space. 
Then he resumed upon a different aspect 
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of the matter. ‘“ He has a sort of claw— 
along claw that he seemed to have first on 
one paw and then on the other. Just one 
claw. They’re very odd things. The 
bright thing, too, they seemed to have— 
like that glare that comes in the sky in 
daytime—only it jumps about—it’s really 
worth seeing. It’s a thing with a root, 
too—like grass when it is windy.” 

“Does it bite?” asked the she-bear. 
‘‘ Tf it bites it can’t be a plant.” 

“ No——I don’t know,” said Andoo. 
‘* But it’s curious, anyhow.” 

‘“‘T wonder if they are good eating?” 
said the she-bear. 

‘““They look it,” said Andoo, with 
appetite—for the cave bear, like the 
polar bear, was an incurable carnivore — 
no roots or honey for zm. 

The two bears fell into a meditation 
for a space. Then Andoo resumed his 
simple attentions to his eye. The sun- 
light up the green slope before the cave 
mouth grew warmer in tone and warmer, 
until it was a ruddy amber. 

‘Curious sort of thing—day,” said the 
cave bear. ‘ Lot too much of it, I think, 
Quite unsuitable for hunting. Dazzles 
me always. I can’t smell nearly so well 
by day.” 

‘The she-bear did not answer, but there 
came a measured crunching sound out of 
the darkness. She had turned up a bone. 
Andoo yawned. ‘“ Well,” he said. He 
strolled to the cave mouth and stood with 
his head projecting, surveying the amphi- 
theatre. He found he had to turn his 
head completely round to see objects on 
his right-hand side. No doubt that eye 
would be all right to-morrow. 

He yawned again. There was a tap over- 
head, and a big mass of chalk flew out from 
the cliff face, dropped a yard in front of 
his nose, and starred into a dozen unequal 
fragments. It startled him extremely. 

When he had recovered a little from 
his shock, he went and sniffed curiously 
at the representative pieces of the fallen 
projectile. They hada distinctive flavour, 
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oddly reminiscent of the two drab animals 
of the ledge. He sat up and pawed the 
larger lump, and walked round it several 
times, trying to find a man about it some- 
where. ‘ 

When night had come he went off down 
the river gorge to see if he could cut off 
either of the ledge’s occupants. The 
ledge was empty, there were no signs of 
the red thing, but as he was rather hungry 
he did not loiter long that night, but 
pushed on to pick up a red deer fawn. 
He forgot about the drab animals. He 
found a fawn, but the doe was close by 
and made an ugly fight for her young. 
Andoo had to leave the fawn, but as her 
blood was up she stuck to the attack, 
and at last he got in a blow of his 
paw at her nose, and so got hold of 
her. More meat but less delicacy, and 
the she-bear, following, had her share. 
The next afternoon, curiously enough, 
the very fellow of the first white rock 
fell, and smashed precisely according to 
precedent. + 

The aim of the third, that fell the night 
after, however, was better. It hit Andoo’s 
unspeculative skull with a crack that 
echoed up the cliff, and the white frag- 
ments went dancing to all the points of 
the compass. ‘The she-bear coming after 
him and sniffing curiously at him, found 
him lying in an odd sort of attitude, with 
his head wet and all out of shape. She 
was a young she-bear, and inexperienced, 
and having sniffed about him for some 
time and licked him a little, and so forth, 
she decided to leave him until the odd 
mood had passed, and went on her hunting 
alone. 

She looked up the fawn. of the red doe 
they had killed two nights ago, and found 
it. But it was lonely hunting without 
Andoo, and she returned caveward before 
dawn. ‘The sky was grey and overcast, 
the trees up the gorge were black and un- 
familiar, and into her ursine mind came a 
dim sense of strange and dreary happen- 
ings. She lifted up her voice and called 
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Andoo by name. The sides of the gorge 
re-echoed her. 

As she approached the caves she saw 
in the half light, and heard, a couple of 
jackals scuttle off, and immediately after 
a hyzena howled and a dozen clumsy bulks 
went lumbering up the slope, and stopped 
and yelled derision. ‘ Lord of the rocks 
and caves—ya-ha !” came down the wind. 
The dismal feeling in the she-bear’s mind 
became suddenly acute. She shuffled 
across the amphitheatre. 

‘“Ya-ha!” said the hyzenas, retreating. 
“ Va-ha!” 

The cave bear was not lying quite in 
the same attitude, because the hyzenas 
had been busy, and in one place his ribs 
showed white. Dotted over the turfabout 
him lay the smashed fragments of the 
three great lumps of chalk. And the air 
was full of the scent of death. 

The she-bear stopped dead. Even now, 
that the great and wonderful Andoo was 
killed was beyond her believing. Then 
she heard far overhead a sound, a queer 
sound, a little like the shout of a hyzna 
but fuller and lower in pitch. She looked 
up, with her little dawn-blinded eyes, 
seeing little, her nostrils quivering. And 
there, on the cliff edge, far above her 
against the bright pink of dawn, were two 
little shaggy round dark things, the heads 
of Eudena and Ugh-lomi, as they shouted 
derision at her. But though she could 
not see them very distinctly she could 
hear, and dimly she began to apprehend. 
A novel feeling as of imminent strange 
evils came into her heart. 

She began to examine the smashed frag- 
ments of chalk that lay about Andoo. For 
a space she stood still, looking about 
her and making a low continuous sound 
that was almost a moan. Then she went 
back incredulously to Andoo to make one 
last effort to rouse him. 

Thus it was in the dawn of time that the 
Great Bears, who were the Lords of the 
Rocks and Caves, began their acquaintance 
with Man. 
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Town Council to support the movement 
on the ground that “ War threatens, and 
we must have a corpse to guard our native 
shores.” The expression of a hope from 
the back benches, that no Councillor 
would be called upon to supply this want 
in his own person, led to explanations, 
which not only determined any existing 
doubts as to whether the living or the 
dead were to be the defending force, but 
also, once and for all, straightened things 
up in the matter of pronunciation. 

There was, at first, a prevailing im- 
pression, which was carefully fostered by 
the regulars, that we were only “ playing 
at soldiers,” and we were certainly not 
generally credited with the grim earnest- 
ness which has carried the movement well 
on towards its jubilee. In our early 
stages there is no doubt we had much, 
from a strictly military point of view, to 
answer for, many of our proceedings 
being not at all in accordance with the 
‘“way we have in the army.” We were 
not to the manner born, and martial 
habits and discipline were not to be at- 
tained all in a moment. But we were 
willing to be taught, as the result testifies, 
and the one or two incidents I have to re- 
late, and of which I had personal acquaint- 
ance, may help to show, by way of contrast, 
how much the force has learnt since the 
days referred to. 

It did not take long to enroll sufficient 
of our townsfolk to form two companies, 
and then a little difficulty arose, for, owing 
to a general desire to be as much to the 
front as possible, everybody expressed a 
preference for No.1 Company. This ap- 
peared likely to lead to complications, but 
a satisfactory solution was arrived at. 
The Enfield—of which there were two 
types, the long and the short—was the 
rifle then in use by the Volunteers, and 
it was settled that those who had the 
short, which was the best as well as the 
lightest weapon, should go into No. 1 
Company, and those who had the long 
jnto No. 2, There was more in this than 
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appeared on the surface, inasmuch as you 
could only obtain a short Enfield by pur- 
chasing it out of your own pocket, whereas 
the Government would lend you a long 
one free of charge. The automatic neat- 
ness of this process of selection stifled 
complaint, and at once reduced the num- 
ber of aspirants to a front place to manage- 
able dimensions. As usual in this world, 
those who were ready to pay for the privi- 
lege took precedence, and as they were 
willing to spend, as well as be spent, in 
the service of their country, no one could 
reasonably begrudge them the chance of a 
first shot at the enemy. They were 
mostly senior in age to those of us who, 
having more enthusiasm than cash, were 
absorbed into No. 2 Company, so we 
comforted ourselves with the reflection 
that we had the advantage of youth, if not 
of affluence, on our side. We had further 
consolation later on, when we found we 
could, in the argot of the butts, “ wipe 
their eye ” when it came to putting bullets 
on the target. Verily, life is full of com- 
pensations ! 

In those days, the Volunteers them- 
selves had very little voice in matters 
affecting the internal economy of the force. 
The ruling authority, who settled most 
things for us, was the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, and he was not accustomed 
to take us much into his confidence. He 
was paramount, whether as regarded the 
officers to reign over us (for the nomina- 
tion rested entirely with him) or the cut 
and colour of our uniforms. There was, 
in contradistinction to the present con- 
dition of things, a plethora of would-be 
holders of commissions. Bankers for 
choice, and next lawyers and doctors, 
with occasionally a brewer, if he were in 
a large way, were the matériel from which 
his lordship mainly made his selection, 
and I must admit that this resulted in our 
getting some very good officers. 

Volunteers then had to find their own 
uniforms, but those who paid the piper, 
or, rather, the tailor, did not choose the 
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outside our own county. At the first 
review we attended away from home, the 
populace promptly found an appropriate 
soubriquet for us. As we marched through 
the streets, a bystander, impressed—cer- 
tainly not favourably—by our appearance, 
called out ‘Whoever be you?” <A 
woman in the crowd, with quick appre- 
ciation, responded with ‘‘Oh, they be the 
work’us boys!” The description was 
recognised as so appropriate that it ad- 
hered to us at once, and became our 
natural designation. We sent in a round 
robin to the Committee of taste, earnestly 
praying for a modification in the matter of 
facings at least, but they were as fearful 
of bright colours as the veriest Puritans, 
and were not to be moved. They said 
that ours was a capital working uniform 
that wouldn’t show dirt (it certainly 
couldn’t, for that was its natural colour) 
and wouldn’t be a good mark for the 
enemy, and what could we wish for more ? 
Still, we were not happy. We felt that we 
would far rather run the uncertain risk of 
being riddled by foemen’s bullets than 
remain a certain target for the shafts of 
wit of our own countrymen. Some years 
afterwards when our uniforms, from the 
effects of hard wear, were less presentable 
than ever, we obtained a modicum cf 
relief in the shape of a cloth more nearly 
approximating to grey with some red braid 
to relieve it, whilst we were graciously 
permitted to stiffen our caps and stick a 
red woollen ball on the top thereof. 
These were regarded as great concessions. 
‘Times have changed, and now our sons in 
the same corps are apparelled at the 
country’s expense in soldier-like scarlet, 
whilst their fathers were for long denied 
so much as a bit of red braid wherewith 
to enliven the dinginess of their appear- 
ance. 

But there is asilvery lining to every cloud; 
even Pandora’s box yielded one consola- 
tion, and we had ours. Though the afore- 
said county magnates could control the 
cut and colour of o#r uniforms, we could 
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dress our band as we liked—and we did. 
In fact, we took the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of this latitude by arraying them 
in garments which, for conspicuousness, 
it would be difficult to surpass. We en- 
cased them in bright cherry-coloured 
trousers, cut @ /a peg-tog, and a virgin 
white tunic, profusely braided to match 
the nether habiliments, whilst a white 
shako adorned with more braid and a 
scarlet plume was our crowning achieve- 
ment. The effect was dazzling in the 
extreme, and the crowd, who found so 
appropriate a designation for ourselves, 
soon discovered something equally suitable 
for our band, who were forthwith dubbed 
“the cherrybims.” 

‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ”— 
and we were exceedingly proud of our 
band, who gratified both our aural and 
visual sensés, especially the latter. Their 
presence at our head afforded, to our 
minds at least, conclusive evidence that if 
the powers by whom we ourselves were 
attired knew nought of taste in dress, ze, 
at any rate, possessed the true esthetic 
faculty. 

We saw a fine opportunity of advertis- 
ing ourselves in this respect when we 
were granted permission to take part in 
the first great Volunteer Review by the 
Queen in Hyde Park. In the innocence 
of our hearts, we were under the impres- 
sion that, whatever we did and wherever 
we went on that eventful day, our band 
would be always at our head on the full 
play to the delight of all around, the 
Queen and ourselves included. Up to 
a certain point our expectations in this 
respect were well on the road to realisa- 
tion, for we marched through London 
streets, full of our conscious might, to the 
loudest strains our bandmaster could 
extract from his men. On taking up the 
position assigned to us in the Park, how- 
ever, we had a rude awakening from the 
sweet content that possessed us. To our 
intense surprise and disgust, the Colonel 
in charge of the battalion of which we 
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place as best we could, and probably 
we should be there all night! This did 
not in the least disconcert us. We were 
in no particular hurry, and when we saw 
Our opportunity we slipped on to the line 
of march and, headed by our band play- 
ing with might and main, strode trium- 
phantly out of the Park, full of a deep 
sense of the honour and glory necessarily 
attaching to any corps that could boast of 
musicians so strikingly costumed. Al- 
though we did not arrive home till a late 
hour of the night, our fellow-townsfolk 
were awaiting us, and we were escorted 
through the streets by a cheering multi- 
tude as though we were conquering heroes 
returning from a hard-fought campaign. 
And, in truth, we felt very much as though 
we were. 

Our proceedings at the next important 
review we attended indicated that we had 
still something to learn with respect to 
military manners and customs. A town 
in the midland counties was the ren- 
dezvous, and a large number of corps 
assembled for inspection by the Com. 
mander-in-Chief himself. Volley and file 
firing were included in the programme; 
and a bountiful supply of blank cartridges 
was served out to us. Had our superiors 
been less lavish in this respect, all might 
have been well—which it was not. We 
acquitted ourselves very satisfactorily up 
to the moment when the Duke concluded 
the customary speech at the finish, con. 
gratulating us upon our soldierly qualities 
and the country upon possessing such a 
well-disciplined defensive force, &c., &c. 
We were very pleased with ourselves and 
also with the Duke, for he conveyed his 
sense of our merits in no_ half-hearted 
terms. We had never been spoken to so 
nicely before, and we bethought ourselves 
how, as Ae had so generously testified his 
approval of ws, ze could express our appre- 
ciation of Aim. Our natural impulse was 
to give him three cheers and musical 
honours, but we knew enough of military 
discipline to be aware that this was not 
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customary on parade except, perhaps, 
under very special circuimstances. <A 
brilliant idea, as we thought it, flashed upon 
us. We had plenty of ammunition left, 
why not treat him to something in the 
nature of a few de jote or royal salute? 
This, at least, was in accordance with 
military and naval practice. (Alas, a Ut/le 
knowledge is a dangerous thing !) It was 
10 sooner thought of than done, and at it 
we went, hammer and tongs. The idea 
“caught on” directly, and spread quickly, 
so that in less than no time we were 
all firing off blank cartridges as though 
dear life depended upon it. Some en- 
deavoured to excuse themselves afterwards 
by declaring that they followed our ex- 
ample under the impression that we were 
acting under orders, but this was a mere 
subterfuge. His Royal Highness, who 
was riding off the ground with his staff, 
was arrested in his departure by this sud- 
den expenditure of gunpowder. We an- 
ticipated that he was returning in order to 
make his acknowledgments, but the ex- 
pression upon the Commander-in-Chief’s 
countenance, when we could discern it 
through the smoke, was certainly not 
indicative of this as he faced us. Mean- 
while officers ran and galloped up and 
down, and amid the din, besought us, in 
the pantomime of despair, to desist, 
whilst the language of the adjutants must 
have been simply blood-curdling, if we 
could have heard it. We soon realised 
that somebody or something had gone 
wrong, and when the Duke could open 
his mouth without being choked with 
gunpowder, we were left in no uncertainty 
as to who or what it was. It was ouvr- 
selves! His Royal Highness, who, to put 
it mildly, was boiling over, and looked it, 
assured us, with an emphasis that pre- 
cluded all doubt as to his sincerity, that 
never, in the whole course of his ex- 
perience, had he witnessed such a dis- 
graceful exhibition, or anything more 
unsoldierlike. After which there was a 
great calm, and not so much as a pop-gun 
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ment formed part of the penalty, the 
Colonel: had made “the punishment 
fit the crime” in more respects than 
one. 

‘Happily, such an incident was excep- 
tional with us. We had our faults, as I 
have shown, but they were very curable. 
Any corps in the kingdom could no doubt 
furnish episodes in plenty on a par with 
those I have set down, for they were due 
to causes which are common to human 
nature generally. We can, however, 
afford to recall the escapades of vouth 
when they are condoned by the explon. 
of later years. Volunteers, even in the 
sixties, were not long in learning that 


discipline and efficiency are almost sy- 
nonymous terms, and that a soldier’s first 
duty is to obey orders. The force, having 


stood the test of time, has come to be 


looked upon as a strong rock of defence, 
and is accorded a military status such as 
was undreamt of in the days to which I 
have harked back. The nation, generally, 
has made acknowledgment of its practical 
value, and even the professional soldier 
now regards it in a spirit of kindly tolera- 
tion. Hence we may feel assured that 
“though men may come and men may 
go,” the Volunteer movement will go on, if 
not “for ever.” at least until all wars and 
rumours of wars shall have ceased to be. 


THOMAS FORDER PLOWMAN. 
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BY A. J. DAWSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


‘¢ Qh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit's true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 
* * * ¢ ¢ 
“ Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it ; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses (if you choose it), 
But this life’s end and this love-bliss 
Have been lost here. Doubt you whether 
This she felt as, looking at me, 
Mine and her souls rushed together ?” 
Cristina. 


JAJ EL MAIBEN, chief and 
descendant of chiefs in the 
territory of Wadi Tafilet, is 
a man somewhat feared and 
a good deal loved on both sides of the 
Atlas. To the southward, in Wadi 
Tafilet, men say, “The Sultan is the 





Sultan, and—there is Haj El Maiben.” 


But probably you don’t know Haj 
El Maiben. It is not likely that his name 
could be found on any London visiting- 
list. And perhaps that is as well, because 
a Mayfair host and hostess would find 
some difficulty about entertaining the old 
chief in any style approaching to the lavish 
magnificence with which Haj El Maiben 
takes delight in honouring his guests. | 

The causes which led to my first be- 
coming his guest might be explained 
during a long tropical evening spent on 
a ship’s deck, or in some other such 
outlandish situation. 
not to be told here, because of its length, 
and—other peculiarities. But I may be 


They form a story’ 


believed when I boast that I have the 
honour to be certain of a friendly welcome 
at the chief’s great, rambling white fortress 
in Wadi Tafilet, in the tents of his 
followers north and south of the Atlas; or 
aboard his very beautiful, gold- striped, 
black-hulled yacht which, when idle, may 
generally be seen riding at anchor below 
the beacon at Dar-al-baida. : 

When the summer of “last year, an 
unusually _ warm, ‘season in ‘Morocco, was 
drawing to a close, T lay one evening on 
a heap of curiously worked rugs and 
cushions in the little, coveréd balcony 
of the inner ‘courtyard at Tehuma, the 
old Wadi Tafilet fortress. Haj El Maiben 
sat beside me. Between us stood his 
great fragrant chibouque. There were 
no lamps on the balcony, but the light of 
a full African moon played restfully about 
the chief’s dull gold forehead, over his 


snowy beard, by which men swear in 


Wadi Tafilet, and down to the silver and 
crimson of his curling-toed sandals, where 
they peered out one from under each 
of his knees. 

A wealthy man, a kindly man, an 
artist and a prince of Southern Bohemians, 
is Haj El Maiben. A lover of beauty 
rather than a voluptuary, leaning in his 
tastes moré to the Byzantine than the 
purely Maorish, the old chief is a devout 
Mahommedan, and ‘a learned student of 
humanity i in all its shades and grades. 

We had been talking, since one of the 
chief’s people had brought us our first 
supply of coffee that evening, of the 
position and influence of ‘Britishers in 
Western Arrica. Haj EI Maiben, with 
his people, had made several pilgrimages 
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across the desert to the West Coast, and 
knew more of that ill-omened country, 
before I was born, than I had learned 
since that event. 

“When the white men in the river 
villages are cruel to the native folk, that 
1s not good,” murmured the chief in his 
low, mellow tones. ‘ But when they are 
kind, then for those that be women it is 
less good. Your countryman, Butler, 
George Butler of the great Liverpool 
house; you know him?” 

I nodded. I had met George Butle 
when he was acting as Digby Farn’s agent 
in Prowrah. Then Haj El Mauben, 
laying down the mouth-piece of his great 
pipe, began to tell me of George Butler 
and his life in the oil rivers. To the music 
of the chief’s voice, there was added the 
harmonious plashing and gurgling of the 
palm-shaded fountain in the courtyard 
below. 

Haj El Maiben spoke English fluently, 
and with delightful quaintness. But it 
was not his habit to describe a spade as 
just a spade and nothing more, when he 
could hit upon any combination of words 
more vividly descriptive of that useful 
implement than its name. Men of the 
old chief’s race waste so much time and 
breath over courtesy and such-like trfles. 
However, this is what Haj El Maiben 
told me that evening, though my words 
are not his words. 

When George Butler first received his 
appointment from Messrs. Digby Farn in 
Liverpool, he was not sent to Prowrah, 
where I subsequently met him, but to 
the Warri River beach as assistant to a 
man called Braun. 

After living in great luxury up to tne age 
of two-and-twenty, George Butler had 
~ been called away from Oxford just before 
taking his degree, to attend the funeral of 
his father, who died by his own hand. 
The Butler family then found themselves 

absolutely penniless. The father’s death 
" made their condition apparent, as it did 
that of various other folk whom the dead 
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man had brought to financial ruin. 
George Butler drove a cab for a fortnight, 
and thereby earned thirty-five shillings. 
His last fare was a Director of Digby 
Farn’s, and an acquaintance of the senior 
Butler’s whom that deceased gentleman 
had never wronged. So young Butler 
was given a clerkship in Liverpool, and 
eighteen months later, he landed from 


the steamship Bonny on Warri beach, as 


assistant manager of the branch factory 
there. 

He was fresh and clean, beautifully 
English, and full of enthusiastic intentions 
in the matter of proving that a man could 
keep himself in decent health on the 
Coast if he went the right way about it. 
Then, too, he had dewy, meadow-sweet 
notions about the irrepressible native, 
racial equality, and good, kindly foolery 
of that sort. 

So Braun was rather startling to young 
Butler, Brc"n being an old Coast hand, 
an old oil-river man, a rather confirmed 
slave to the cock-tail habit, and a 
beachcomber at heart. However, inside 
of a week George Butler had cheerfully 
decided to reform Braun. Braun heard 
this of course, and grinned. He might 
have let the young man down easily. 
But he did not. 

Braun taught Butler to make cock-tails, 
and at times, when the young man began 
to wake with the tired feeling that comes 
while the mangrove steam is drawing the 
sap out of English cheeks, to drink them. 
Then, on the second Sunday after Butler’s 
arrival, Braun said: 

“Oh, by the way, my son, how much 
longer are you going to wilt away in single 
blessedrtess ? Upon my soul, I’d forgotten 
all about it, but we haven’t got you a 
wife yet. Orthodox thing in the rivers, 
you know. And here you're wasting 
all your English freshness 1n ‘batching.’ ” 

‘Good God!” says Butler, doubtless 
thinking of orange-blossom and cake. “I 
don’t want to marry. And, besides, 1 
couldn’t afford it.” 
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“Oh, marriage is not an expense in 
the rivers, my son. We marry for 
economy, and—confort, you know. Take 
a housekeeper, and sack a servant. ‘The 
conjugal felicity is a clear gift—make- 
weight, you know. I’m going to take a 
new wife myself ina day or two. Tana 
Maan’s getting fat and lazy. Tell your 
boys to bring your hammock round, and 
Y'll take you up to the village. We'll look 
over the eligibles.” 

Butler was rather shocked at this, as 
the other man had known well he would 
be. Then the boy, being clean-run, and 
of good fibre, showed what he felt in 
the matter. Braun laughed. And to do 
him justice he treated native women a 
good deal more fairly than do many white 
men. | 

‘‘Good Lord, man!” he said, “‘you 
mustn’t take things so plaguey seriously 
in this part of the world. A man’s con- 
stitution can’t stand it. You don’t sup. 
pose it hurts a native girl to be a white 
man’s wife before she settles down to 
family life with a man of her own 
colour ?” 

“Well, anyhow, I don’t want one to be 
my wife,” said Butler. “So I won't 
bother coming.” 

“Oh, you’d better come. Might just 
as well see the village. We're supposed 
to make ourselves agreeable to the local 
and other natives, you know,” said Braun, 
grinning, and quoting Digby Farn’s in- 


structions. ‘‘Come on! We'll goand see 
young chief Twaino. He’s always good 
fun.” 


Butler hesitated. 

“Well, you can’t expect to reform us 
ir, Warri, or the girls either, if you don’t 
mix with ’em, you know.” 

So Butler sent for his hammock, and 
Braun shook with unholy merriment, as 
he rummaged in the factory for a few 
Birmingham gee-gaws to take to Warri 
village. There is something uncanny 
about such verdancy as was Butler’s, when 
seen in an oil-river factory. 
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It takes close on three hours to reach 
Warri village from white man’s Warri, the 
beach, though the hammock boys lope 
along at about five miles an hour. Ap- 
proaching the village on this Sunday 
morning from the side nearest the river, 
Braun and Butler were surprised to find 
alf the big camps deserted, and only a few 
old river women and naked children 
wandering about among the huts. 

_ ‘* Deuced queer! said Braun. ‘ There’s 
generally a regular church parade about 


this time, and drum-beating, and_hair- 


oiling, no end.” Then, turning to the 
bearers, he added, ‘‘Go on one time, you 
boys. Take us for Chief Twaino’s camp, 
huh ?” 

So the two hammocks were raiscd again, 

and went swaying on down the wide main 
thoroughfare between the huts. 
. “What’s the matter with these poor old 
women ?” asked Butler. The few women 
visible were all howling and wailing as 
they hobbled from hut to hut. And the 
very urchins, rolling listlessly about in the 
soft red dust, were whining, instead of 
laughing as their wont is. 

‘‘Don’tknow at all,” said Braun, ‘‘unless 
it's a sacrifice day or something. We'll 
see when we find Twaino.” 

But the young chief’s camp, when the 
Englishmen reached it, was more hope- 
lessly deserted than any other part of the 
village. 

‘* Evidently isn’t Twaino’s at-home day, 
anyhow,” said Braun. ‘ Hullo! There's 
one of his people lying down there by the 
palisade. Hey, you! Daddy! Come 
here !” 

An old man, wearing nothing but a 
strip of. country cloth twisted round his 
shrivelled loins, rose up from out the dust 
beside the rough palisading, and hobbled 
up to Braun’s hammock. 

‘Well, Daddy, how’s things?” said 
Braun, as he lit a cheroot. The old man 
moaned and rocked his head to and fro. 
‘You don’t seem happy, Daddy. What’s 
the trouble ?” 
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‘*Qu-ay !” moaned the old man. ‘ La- 
ou-a-lay !” 

“ Lucid, isn’t he ?” said Braun, turning 
to Butler. ‘“‘Look here, Daddy! Yew 
no be so foolish, yew sabe. Where ’e be 
Twaino, huh? Wha’ thing dem peepil 
go do—dem Warr peepil? Where the 
devil’s anybody, anyhow, eh? Wake up, 
an’ p’laver proper p’laver.” 

‘“Oh, Messah Braun, 
Twaino ’e bin dead!” 

* What !” 

‘°K bin dead—go foh ’evin 
las’ night.” 

“Great snakes! An’ everybody—all 
peepil go for bury him to-day, eh? No 
be true? Bury Twaino out by Ju-Ju 
house, eh ?” 

**Foh suah, Messah Braun, all peepil 
’e be gone foh’ bury Twaino.” 

“By gad! Twaino dead! Well, well! 
Here ’e be piece ’baccy for yew, Daddy. 
Come on, Butler! By Jove! We must 
go to Twaino’s funeral. He was the 
whitest native I ever met.” 

So once more the hammocks moved 
on, this time towards the Ju-Ju houses, 
which are situated on a little hill-top half 
a mile outside the village. 

‘Poor old Twaino!” said Braun, as the 
hammock-bearers jogged along over the 
knotted plaintain roots and under trailing 
mangrove branches. ‘‘Black-water fever, I 
suppose. And it’s only about a month 
since he came into power. His father 
killed himself with a barrel of Hamburg 
gin, from Marlowe and Green’s factory. 
The old man wasn’t used to gin. He'd 
been drinking nothing but Heidsick and 
Monople for years. Used to have two 
big cases every month from us. But 
Twaino—by gad! I’m sorry Twaino’s 
gone. He was the finest specimen of a 
savage I’ve ever seen. Never been ina 
mission-school in his life, and straight as 
a die. He'd only two wives—two sisters 
they were, and daughters of a Benin chief. 
That was policy. He’s been making 
hot love to Neyreela these six months, 
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"E go die 
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and they were to have been married ina 
week or two. I forgot, though, you never 
met Neyreela. She was born in Accra. 
You haven’t seen that sort of native yet, 
or you wouldn’t be so cock-sure of not 
wanting a housekeeper. Old Dr. Jessop 
brought her down here as a child from 
Accra three years ago, sick of a fever. 
Her father was a big chief, and killed in 
the Kareula riots). Her mother was a 
queen, and died before. Old Jessop 
brought her up like a la Hullo! 
Here we are. Jumping Jerusalem! What 
a turn-out!” 

The two white men in their hammocks 
had rounded the densely-wooded crest of 
the little hill outside the town, and had 
reached the edge of the wide open stretch . 
on which stood the two Warri Ju-Ju 
houses, and the various sacred adjuncts— 
the Ju-Ju tree, where executions took 
place, the burial ground, the tattooing- 
tables, &c. 

As they mounted the hili the English. 
men had heard the confused hubbub of 
many voices raised in chants of mourn- 
ing, the blaring of horns, and the beating 
of drums. Now these combined sounds 
burst upon the new arrivals with a roar 
which made the hazy air vibrate. The 
very earth under the hammock-bearers’ 
feet seemed to tremble. All Warri was 
assembled on the slope of the little hill. 
And savage lungs are powerful, if not re- 
markable for the production of melody. 
Twaino had been the most popular young 
chief in the rivers. Therefore, special 
tributes had to be offered up to Ju-Ju on 
the occasion of Twaino’s going ‘‘foh ’evin.” 

Round about, on different parts of the 
hill-slope, no less than twelve great fires 
of sacred wood were burning, and send- 
ing up into the dancing heat-waves of the 
air solid columns of white, sickly-scented 
smoke. Round each fire sat a ring of 
women mourners, beating drums, howl- 
ing, and lowering their tattooed foreheads 
to the dust. In the centre of the sem- 
circle formed by the twelve fires, and 
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right before the chief Ju-Ju house, a great 
shallow pit had been dug, the mouth of 
which measured at least twenty feet 
either way. This was the grave of 
Twaino, Mawa San’s successor, and a 
magnificent young barbarian. 

The Englishmen, having left their 
hammocks, edged up as close as possible 
to the young chief’s grave, all the savage 
assemblage being too fully occupied with 
the business in hand to notice or inter- 
fere with the men from the beach and 
the world beyond. 

All the Ju-Ju men of Warri, and others 
from outlying villages, robed in priestly 
white and full of priestly dignity, were 
grouped about the mouth of the grave. 
All were chanting the most dismal kind 
of dirge, and under their feet the earth 
ran blood. In the centre of the grave 
lay dead Twaino, splendid in the richest 
of his finery, robed in finest country cloth 
and half covered in coral and beaten gold 
ornaments. One dead hand clasped his 
sword—a Brummagem product—the other 
. his chief’s staff. Round about the body 
were scattered pipes, bottles of wine, 
tobacco, spirits, weapons, food, and per- 
sonal belongings of every description. 
High up overhead, carrion birds were 
wheeling and making shrill cries. For 
in the grave were the bodies of scores of 
kids, goats, fowls, and other animals 
whose throats had been slit by the Ju-Ju 
men. Also, one of Twaino’s wives lay 
beside her lord, and George Butler noticed 
with a shudder that blood was flowing 
from the woman’s throat, and staining her 
spotless robes. : 

The burial ceremonies were almost 
- over when the Englishmen arrived, and 
already earth and leaves were being 
. thrown into the grave by a score of naked 
. Slaves. Suddenly there came a lull in 
- the deafening wailing noises, and the 
- Englishmen saw a girl, tall, slight, and 
graceful as a panther, dart through the 
throng of white-robed priests, and leap 
from its edge into the centre of the grave. 
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“By God! it’s Neyreela!” shouted 
Braun. And, Butler beside him, Digby 
Farn's agent elbowed through the crowd 
to the grave’s brink. 

A shrill, angry shout rose from the knot 
of chiefs’ wives and daughters assembled 
at one end of the grave. These women 
hated Neyreela for various reasons. She 
was beautiful beyond the dreams of Warri 
river women ; also, she had been brought 
up practically in the house of the white 
medicine man, and—she was Neyreela. 
For months she had been a very queen 
to their chief Twaino, whom any woman 
on the Warri river would have married 
at a nod. | 

The Ju-Ju men called for silence, but 
the anger of the womenfolk was persistent, 
and its expression shrill. 

“It’s all right,” murmured Braun, 
clutching his assistant’s arm—Butler was 
on the point of springing after the girl. 
‘“‘ By gad, they won’t let her bury herself. 
Hark at the hags! they grudge her the 
honour. Neyreela’s safe. Upon my soul 
I never should have thought she cared so 
much for Twaino. Anyhow, you know, 
you mustn’t interfere, my son. Gad! 
they’d make cold meat ofus both. Hey! 
stop it, you blithering idiot.” 

But already George Butler had laid 
hands on the sacred robes of the foremost 
Ju-Ju man, and was demanding the rescue 
of the girl ina queer mixture of ordinary 
and pidgin English, with a few stray words 
in the vernacular. 

For two minutes Neyreela’s life hung in 
the balance. And—though Butler did not 
know it, his friend did—the lives of the 
two Englishmen hung just as insecurely. 
Long knives were drawn, white eye-balls 
gleamed, and savage oaths were sworn. 
In those two minutes it was well for Butler 
and Braun, and perhaps for Neyreela, 
tiat Digby Farn and Digby Farn’s agents 
had earned in the rivers just that reputa- 
tion which they had earned. 

At the end of two minutes the Ju-Ju 
men bowed to Butler, understanding not 
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a word of his discourse. Slaves carried 
Neyreela out of the grave, and George 
Butler was bidden take the girl and him- 
self outside the limits of the Ju-Ju ground, 
and quickly, if he valued his life or wanted 
hers. The command was Greek to Butler, 
but Braun whispered, 

‘‘Come on, for God's sake, before they 
think better of it! Heavens, man ! you’ve 
done what no white man on the Coast 
would dare to do. Come on, if you don’t 
want to join Twaino. The girl will be al] 
right.” 

But Butler, armed as he was with the 
courage of the man who does not know, 
swore vehemently that he would not leave 
the place till he saw the girl safe. Braun 
shrugged his shoulders, and followed his 
assistant from the sheer necessity of the 
thing. Butler strode through the crowd, 
his fists clenched and his eyes blazing, and 
probably from astonishment at his daring, 
the Ju-Ju men fell back on either side, 
and made way for the youngster, whom 
any two of them could have torn in 
pieces. 

- “A very pretty little racial study,” 
thought Braun, smiling in spite of his 
wrath. 

Butler walked up to the two slaves who 
had carried Neyreela out of the grave, and 
who held her now insensible in their arms. 

‘“Come with me,” said Butler, his teeth 
clenched. 

Braun translated, grinning, but still 
angry. 

So while all Warri stood watching, 
sullen and silent, and dead Twaino 
lay half buried, Neyreela was carried 
past the great Ju-Ju house, across the 
open space, and to the fringe of man- 
groves, where the white men’s bearers were 
waiting. The girl, still insensible, was 
deposited in Butlers hammock. Dead 
Twaino’s slaves returned to the grave, 
and Braun and Butler set off down the 
wooded side of the hill. Then the chant- 
ing and the wailing and the drum-beating 
was resumed. 
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“Well, when I take you out again for a 
quiet Sunday’s amusement, my son, I 
should like you to make a note of the cir- 
cumstance. God knows how much trade 
you've lost the firm, and God knows why 
it happened you didn’t get me murdered 
and yourself too.” 

‘My dear fellow, you wouldn’t have me 
stand by and see a live girl buried?” 

“It’s not your funeral. Good Lord! 
It’s a custom of the country. What right 
have you to interfere with their religion ? 
And to drag me into it, too! Fora man 
who’s keen on not taking a wife in the 
rivers, you’ve run a fairly tidy risk for 
Neyreela, my son.” 

““Good heavens ! 
pose——” 

“Oh, no! Of course you didn’t know 
she was a girl.” 

“T assure you that neither her sex nor 
her colour influenced me in any way. 
For sheer humanity’s sake i 

‘“‘Humanity be d d!” said Braun 
quickly. And so they dropped the sub- 
ject. 

Now just ten days before that par- 
ticular Sunday morning, Dr. Jessop, in 
whose household, first at Accra and then 
at Warri, Neyreela had been brought 
up from the age of four to her present 
age of fifteen, had sailed for Canary 
on sick leave. Neyreela, of course, 
had had full authority to remain at his 
beach in Warri up till the date of her mar- 
riage with Twaino, in which she had the 
doctor's sanction and good wishes. 

Dr. Jessop held rather pronounced 
views about missionary work and the 
demoralisation of the savage. No man 
held the semi-educated, black coat-wear- 
ing native much cheaper than did Dr. 
Jessop. But for the genuine barbarian, 
the African untampered with, the doctor 
had a great admiration. Young Twaino 
was a particular friend of his, and owed a 
good deal of his straightforward manliness 
to the doctor’s influence. Neyreela’s reli- 
gion Dr. Jessop had never ventured to 
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tamper with. ‘‘You be as good as you 
know how, child,” he would say, “and 
never do anything mean. Then you'll 
be all right, whatever you believe.” He 
had taught her to speak English, and not 
Coast or pidgin English. So the girl’s lan- 
guage was very quaint and pretty, her 
words being English, and their arrange- 
ment that of the Accra vernacular. 

Beyond this the doctor had in no way 
Anglicised or civilised the girl, save by 
the influence of his life and the life of 
his household. Perhaps this was one of 
the causes which led to Neyreela’s de- 
veloping from quite an ordinary Accra 
child, into one of the most beautiful 
girls in Africa. - Fifteen years of feminine 
growth means early womanhood on the 
Coast. 

The whole of the weary fourteen miles 
between Warri village and Warri beach, 
George Butler walked in the scorch- 
ing heat of the Sunday afternoon of 
Twaino’s burial. Neyreela, conscious then 
and weeping quietly, lay in Butler’s ham- 
mock. Braun, with angry kindliness, more 
than once. offered the younger man his 
hammock. But Braun’s comment on 
humanity as a principle rankled somewhat 
in the soul of. his assistant. So Butler 
walked and gasped and perspired till he 
reached the verandah of Dr. Jessop’s 
quarters, and handed Neyreela over to the 
old Accra housekeeper there. Then he 
crawled to his own rooms and lay like a 
log till next morning. 

After this Braun dropped into the habit 
of saying every now and again: 

“ How’s your wife, Butler ?” 

Butler was ridiculously sensitive, and 
this simple question of Braun’s seemed to 
get on his nerves. Perhaps this had some- 
thing to do with his not going round to 
Dr. Jessop’s beach to enquire about the 
girl. Anyhow, he did not go, and five days 
passed without his hearing of Neyreela or 
seeing her. Then, on the Saturday follow- 
ing that eventful Sunday, and as the two 
men sat down to their eleven o'clock 
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breakfast, the morning’s work being 
finished, Braun said: 

‘You ought to go round and see that 
girl of yours, Butler. If I know anything, 
she’s dying, and hurrying through with it 
too.” 

** Dying ! Good Heavens! What’s the 
matter with her?” 

“JT don’t quite know. She’s just dying. 
They do go off quickly, you know, when 
they begin.” 

‘* Well, but 

“Yes, of course it’s a pity. Pity old 
Jessop isn’t here, or someone she’s fond 
of. It seems she was fonder of Twaino 
than I ever guessed. And now—she’s 
just dying. I saw old Rada, the house- 
keeper, this morning, and she swears to 
Ju-Ju Neyreela’s eaten nothing since last 
Saturday, and had no sleep.” 

Butler went round to the doctor’s beach 
while Braun was taking his siesta that day, 
and for over an hour he sat talking to 
Neyreela. Then he went back to his 
quarters, and Jater on he said to Braun: 

“ By Jove, you’re right! She’s dying.” 

Braun, who was playing with his fox- 
terrier, said: 

“*Get out ; it’s only her play. Isn’t it, 
little beetle dog? He says you're dying.” 

So Butler went to his own quarters 
again, and began to think things out. 
This raised Butler right out of himself, and 
clear of his sensitiveness, so that he was a 
full-grown man. He decided that Neyreela 
was dying, because that which had grown 
to be the greatest interest in her life had 
suddenly been cut out of it. Her instincts 
had taught her to admire the splendid 
savage in Twaino, and Dr. Jessop had 
taught her that her instincts were truer, 
bigger things than Coast-taught creeds. 
So, instead of learning with her white 
man’s knowledge to despise her own race, 
she had learned gradually, as much from 
the doctor’s influence as from anything, to 
love the princely young chief a great deal. 
He had become the salt of her life. In 
Dr. Jessop’s absence, she thought the 
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young chief and her love of him was all 
her life. She thought so, and that in effect 
made it a fact. And now Twaino was 
dead. 

This was what George Butler decided 
in his mind about Neyreela, and in 
making the decision he became full- 
grown. 

Then he determined to make Neyreela 
hang on to her life, by creating in it and 
showing to her some new interest. Any- 
thing would do, so it was an interest. 

For the next month, George Butler spent 
all his leisure time on the verandah of Dr. 
Jessop’s place. And he supplied Neyreela 
with a new interest—with several new 
interests. He showed her that that which 
had been the salt of her life was not all 
which her life had to offer. He was 
rather of an idealising turn of mind him- 
self, this son of a stock and _ share 
gambler. Now he invented new ideals 
and new frames for old ideals. He 
presented Neyreela, the daughter of Accra 
chiefs and queens, with a new set of 


aims, standards, and ideals, to set up in the 


place left vacant by dead Twaino, who 
had been the embodiment of what good, 


breezy Dr. Jessop had given her as a creed. 


The cost of such things cannot well be 
reckoned in money or inkind. But George 
Butler paid away a month’s leisure, and in 
return Neyreela was allowed to wander 
back with ever-quickening steps from out 
the valley of the great shadow, into the 
dazzling sunshine of savage freedom on 
Warri beach, enjoyed with the appreciation 
of some degree of culture, grafted on to a 
foundation of solid cultivation laid by Dr. 
Jessop. | | 

And then, Butler, having paid the price 
and supplied the bait, the means, the 
breath of the newly-gained life, Butler fell 
ill of a severe black-water fever, the germs 
of which had been joining forces in his 
blood since the day of young Chief 
Twaino’s funeral. 

This was rather serious, for the only 
medical man on Warri beach was a 
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youngster with a diploma for dental 
surgery, who had left Guy’s for the benefit 
of Guy’s, and London because London did 
not want him. However, the medical 
treatment for black-water fever is simple 
enough, the issue depending, first, on the 
patient, his construction as a man, and 
secondly, on the patient’s nurse. — 

Knowing this well, beachcomber Braun 
made his mind easy, and ‘old the outcast 
of Guy’s to do likewise. Braun and the 
outcast held a consultation, at which cock- 
tails were served, every evening. Neyreela, 
beautiful, panther-like Neyreela, who now 
had a strong hold on her own life again, 
Neyreela was the nurse, self-appointed, 
and absolute in her authority. 

‘You needn’t bother about Butler,” 
said Braun to the outcast. “If he’s got 
it in him to pull through, he’ll pull through. 
He's got his nurse. You can bank your 
soul on it he wouldn’t get such nursing at 
Guy’s. And, in black-water, a day’s nurs- 
ing’s worth all your medicine-chest, you 
believe me.” 

The outcast smiled in a superior way, 
and twiddled his clinical thermometer. 
But the beachcomber was right, as, as 
though to spite poor Mrs. Grundy, beach- 
combers occasionally are. The Marl- 
borough developing and the Oxford 
clinching and hardening, stood solid 
through the batter and the racket of West 
Africa’s short, violent fever. And at the 
end of a fortnight, George Butler lay 
purged of his strong English sap, shrivelled 
and weaker than a well-conditioned kitten, 
but free of the fever, and on the right side 
of Nature’s hair balance. 

Then he began, as soon as his mental 
half awcke, to realise something of what 
his nurse had done for him. Then the 
emotional part of the man, always self- 
assertive while the physical side is weak, 
began to notice how very beautiful was 
this gold-skinned nurse ; how weary she 
was, how well she hid her weariness, and 
how gracefully and unreservedly she 
sacrificed herself. 
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Butler stepped up to her with his two hands raised. 
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The condition of things was deadly 
dangerous. And as soon as he realised 
it—another odd thing about these beach- 
combers is their ready understanding of 
the idealistic temperament—Braun cau- 
tioned his invalid assistant. Braun 
seemed to have modified his moral code, 
as far as Neyreela was concerned, anyhow. 
But then, Neyreela was certainly, more at 
this time than ever before, on a plane 
apart from other natives. 

Butler smiled. As yet he hadn't 
strength to do much else. He was 
thinking of Braun’s summing-up, for his 
benefit, of the question of a white man’s 
relations toward native women. Braun 
read the feeble smile, and said: 

‘* But this is a case apart, my son. All 
codes are more or less discretionary, don’t 
you know. You ” 

“‘Hush, hush!” murmured the frame- 
work of George Butler. ‘“ You don’t 
understand.” 

And there the subject had to be 
dropped. And perhaps Braun did not 
altogether understand, for had he done so, 
beachcomber as he was, his protest would 
have been even more energetic. 

A week later Butler was to sail for 
Canary, in order to escape the deadly re- 
lapse of black-water fever. He decided not 
to go to England, and to be back in Warri 
at the end of two months. Braun, with 
good-natured foresight, himself attended 
to all arrangements. He did not mean 
to allow Butler a day longer under 
his nurse’s control than was necessary. 
She was so perfect a nurse. And the 
half-frightened anticipation of the end of 
her nurse’s authority began to shine in 
her great eyes, when she sat talking to 
the man who had brought her back to 
her life. 

The culmination was not reached until 
the evening before Butler started for 
Canary. The steamer in which he was 
to travel lay at anchor in the deep, 
mangrove-fringed Warn River. He was 
sitting in a hammock-chair on the 
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verandah of his quarters. Neyreela sat 
on a stool beside him, and he had been 
reading to her from a book of the poetry 
of his world, than which the world he 
shared with Neyreela seemed then more 
real and dear to him. 

He asked the Accra queen’s daughter 
to be his wife, in just such a manner as, a 
year before, he might have asked an 
English girl to marry him. But perhaps 
in this case he was more scrupulously 
respectful and humble. 

The girl to whom he had given a quite 
new, and, to her, beautiful, life, could not 
speak. She only bowed her shapely head 
over his knee, and sobbed her gratitude 
and her love. 

She was very beautiful in her accepta- 
tion and return of the white man’s love. 
She was very beautiful, particularly in the 
eyes of the man who had saved her life, 
and whose life she had preserved. She 
was beautifully a woman—and a bar- 
barian. 

So Braun’s caution, right or wrong, was 
useless. And onthe next morning Butler 
sailed for Canary, the afhanced husband of 
Neyreela, the golden-skinned descendant 
of generations of purely savage warriors. 
Before leaving, he solemnly placed the 
girl he meant to marry under the joint 
protection of beachcomber Braun and 
old Rada, the doctor’s housekeeper. 

Then Butler went north to the world 
of his own people, to the world where is 
no Ju-Ju, nor savagedom ; the world of 
white men and of white women. Butler 
had seen no white women since he landed 
in Africa. When a man is recovering 
from an illness he is prepared to pick up 
his life’s threads in old grooves or in new. 

The Canary season was at its height 
when Butler reached Las Palmas, and 
Butler found no less than three London 
acquaintances at the Santa Catalina—a 
mother and two typical English daughters. 
Later, he made many new friends, and 
spent a month in the island instead of a 
fortmght. Then he shut down, as it were, 
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and started for the Warri River beach, 
with a hazy desire in his mind to pick up 
fallen threads. 

To George Butler his voyage from the 
fresh little island health station in the 
Atlantic, down through the steaming Benin 
Bight to Warri River, was a very misty, 
half-comprehended experience. But in 
the main he was happy, though a good 
deal bewildered. He was to take his fur- 
lough in England in a year’s time, and 
for that period he had made numerous 
engagements. 1% 

He was quite his old self as far as 
health was concerned, when Braun went 
aboard the steamer in Warri River to 
welcome him back to the beach. He 
was vigorous and strong again, but very 
vague and hazy still in the matter of the 
life he had come back to. 

Braun looked curiously into his assist- 
ant’s face whilst giving him the news of 
the beach. But Butler asked no questions. 

*‘ And Neyreela,” said Braun at length, 
and with some hesitation. 

“ Yes ; Neyreela, who nursed me,” said 
Butler, dreamily. ‘‘ You have taken care 
of her?” 

“Yes! Oh, yes! I've taken care of 
Neyreela—who nursed you. And she’s 
waiting on the verandah at Jessop’s, now. 
Of course she’s told the doctor, you know. 
He came back the week after you left.” 

* Ah, yes—of course.” 

And then they went ashore, beach- 
comber Braun watching Butler ciosely all 
the while, and Butler staring and talking 
like a sleepwalker. It was not that he 
had forgetten. He remembered every- 
thing, and it was just this recollection that 
made him so hazy and uncertain of him- 
self. 

They reached the verandah of Dr. 
Jessop’s place on the way to their own 
quarters. It was just on sunset then. 
and the last crimson light from across the 
river bathed Neyreela, where she stood 
beside a verandah post, making her 
golden arms and neck to dimple in 
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warm, ruddy shadows. She gave a little 
cry, and took one step down from the 
verandah to meet them. She had never 
looked more beautiful. Butler stepped 
up to her with his two hands raised. He 
might have been greeting her, and he 
might have been holding her off. 

‘* Neyreela!” he said. 

And then they both stopped, just as old 
Dr. Jessop appeared at the door. And the 
man looked down into the woman's eyes. 

Braun said afterwards that if ever a 
whole story, a romance, was told in a look, 
then that look was Butler’s, when he 
stood facing the Accra queen’s daughter, 
who had nursed him. And old Dr. 
Jessop said if ever a look described a 
mistake it was Butler’s, while Neyreela’s 
was understanding by revelation. ‘ They 
should have both been shot while they 
stood there,” said the Doctor. The 
doctor did not know Butler. Not well, 
anyhow. 

Half an hour later Butler was in his 
quarters with Braun. 

‘‘It seems deuced cold to me—here,” 
said Butler. His voice was not dreamy 
then, but clean-cut, and harder than the 
nether millstone. | 

“Yes,” said Braun. 
evenings.” 

The thermometer was about eighty, and 
in a wet heat. 

‘“‘T shall be married as soon as possible, 
Braun. This week, I think,” said Butler. 

And then the two men sat down to- 
gether to dinner. 

When he had told me this much of 
his story, Haj El Maiben paused. A 
woman walked across the balcony to 
where we were sitting, and gave the old 
chief a bundle of heavy keys. Then she 
spoke to him in Haj El Maiben’s language, 
and bending down kissed his hand. Then 
the woman bowed to me, and left us. 
She was a fine-looking woman, an Arab, 
I thought ; and she was dressed in flowing 
white. 

“On that night of mights in your 


“It’s a chilly place, 
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countryman’s life,” continued the old 
chief, when the woman had left us, “I 
was leaving Warri with my people, bound 
for the Coast in two great canoes, and 
from there for my return journey, over 
the wilderness to here. That was our 
pilgrimage. As the tide ruled it, I was 
to leave Warri at midnight. One hour 
‘before I left, Neyreela, whom I had 
never seen, came to me with Rada, the 
keeper of the doctor’s house. Rada 
said the girl was her daughter, and 
- offered her to me for a roll of country 
cloth. The girl said it was her will to 
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come with me. I gave the old woman 
two rolls of country cloth, and ten silver 
pieces. And at midnight I left Warri, and 
the girl Neyreela was with my people.” 

“And now ?” I asked, as_ the 
chief lifted again the pliant stem of his 
chibouque. 

“* Now she is the mistress of my house- 
hold here, and my servants are her ser- 
vants. It was she who brought me the 
keys but a moment ago.’ 

Haj El Maiben. clapped his hands, and 
I lifted my mouthpiece as a boy came 
with fire for the pipe. 
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THE CHAMPAGNE OF CRICKET. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


MIT was at Lord’s on a sultry 
afternoon in July, several 
summers ago. The Aus- 
tralians were playing the 

‘full strength of England, 
and a crowd of twelve 
thousand spectators lined the ropes. Lyons 
and Barrett were batting—the poetry and 
the prose of cricket facing each other—to 
the bowling of Lohmann and Peel, with 
McGregor keeping wicket. Presently 
Lyons made a mighty stroke ; the people, 
so silent and intent before, raised a 
mightier shout, and twice six thousand 
throats cheered themselves hoarse. Even 
if you hadu’t been a cricketer yourself, 
you would infallibly have caught the con- 
tagion and shouted with the rest. The 
occasion was one that demanded it. 

It is very wonderful, this yearly growing 
enthusiasm for our summer sport. It is 
still more strikingly strange when you en- 
deavour to gauge the strength of the 
“ competition ” caused by the tennis 
racquet and thecycle. And how intensely 
difficult it is for the Frenchman to recon- 
cile himself to the common-sense of the 
Englishman’s cricketical inspiration! “T 
cannot imagine,” writes Jean, “ how that 
you English can find some pleasure-at all 
in it.” We hear vague rumours of a 
Parisian cricket club that ‘holds its 
reunions on the Bois de Boulogne”: but 
history remains Sphinx-like regarding the 
performances of this organisation upon 
the green. Certainly the gymnastics of 
the one or two Continental elevens that 
have been ‘‘ home,” have not been such as 
to add lustre to the traditions of the 
game. 
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But wherein ¢s the “subtle electric 
charm ” that impels the street arab of the 
City to transform the gutter into a cricket 
pitch, and that equally impels the fathers 
of future Graces and Ranjitsinhjis to put 
down their sons’ names for membership at 
Lord’s while the latter are still, so to 
speak, in their cradles? Whatever the 
attraction be, it does not pass with the 
passing of the years. The Master of 
Christ Church (was it not ?) put back the 
clock of his “personal equation” full 
twenty years when, in a burst of fine 
frenzy at the victory of the Light Blues 
over the dreaded Australians, he addressed 
A. G. Steel as follows: ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Steel, 
this is a glorious day! I only buy myself 
a new hat when we win the boat-race ; 
but I’m going to break through my rule 
to-day!” And who does not remember 
the story of Jabez Balfour, when in a 
peculiarly ‘“‘tight place” in the dock at 
his trial, bending over to question one 
of the reporters? A moment afterwards 
Jabez’s face was perceived to be illumined 
with smiles—he had asked that reporter 
the state of the score at Lord’s ! 

It is often argued that the tennis tem- 
perament is the more desirable equipment. 
Why? “Qh,” they say, ‘‘at lawn-tennis 
everybody gets. a chance, whereas at 
cricket you may have to field the whole of 
the day and never get an opportunity to 
bat.” The artless exponents who argue 
thus conveniently forget to add that both 
sexes can play tennis, while the fair are 
(generally speaking) debarred from par- 
ticipation in the more serious sport. Itis so 
far true that this is not wholly a tea-and- 
claret-cup argument, that the idea ofa team 
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**Your master will dine at his club to-night, Sarah.” 


THE CLUB. 


© Do they feed him at his club, ma‘am, as well as bury him ?”’ 


By C. Douglas Mackenzie. 


A NEW POET. 


BY WILLIAM G. 


HUTCHISON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG. 


HE young man sitting next me 
in the café was evidently a 
minor poet. He had rather 
long hair surmounted by a 

soft felt hat; and he was 
scribbling on a sheet of note-paper. 
When I was young I used to write 
poetry myself; but, so far as I remem- 
ber, none of my effusions were penned 
In a tavern, far less a West-end café. 
In those callow days of youth, it was 
the correct thing to commit your verses 
to paper in the open air and the sun- 
shine, reclining, it might be, on the grass, 
with your back against a tree; or else, 
if you thought it harmonised better with 
your subject, to find inspiration by the 
light of the moon. 

But my poets—I speak of them pos- 
Sessively because I publish verse now 
instead of writing it—have changed all 
that. They have heard of Paul Verlaine 
pouring forth his soul on the marble- 
topped table of a café, and have felt 
moved to go and do likewise. I was 
therefore confident that my neighbour 
was inditing verse. 

He leaned back in abstraction and his 
eyes gazed passionately upward, as though 
_ he expected the Muse to come fluttering 
through the ceiling from the next floor of 
the Monico—which isabsurd. I glanced 
_ casually at his manuscript. He had only 
written one verse, which ran somewhat as 
follows :— 





** The wild wind blows with gusts of weary 
sobbing 
Upon the rain-fleck’d pane, 
With aching eyes and pulse of fever'd throbbing, 
I look in vain " 


Curious to know what the young man 
was looking for, and having nothing 
better to do, I began to take an interest 
in him and resolved .to attempt his 
acquaintance. I threw away the end of 
my cigarette, took a fresh one, and 
stretched out my arm to take a match 
from the box-in the middle of the table. 
This I must have done very clumsily, 
for I upset my glass, which was _ half 
full of--lager, and sent its contents 
over the minor poet’s paper. I was 
naturally profuse in my apologies, but 
he waved his hand in deprecation. 

“You have done me a service, my dear 
sir,” he said with winning sweetness, 
“You have suggested the inevitable 
rhyme after which I was yearning, and 
yearning, I feared, in vain.” | 

“Very happy to have been of service, 
even if it were only through my _ con- 
founded clumsiness,” I murmured. “ But 
excuse my curiosity—how did my up- 
setting the lager suggest a rhyme to 
you ?” 

“You shall see,” he said, and bent over 
a note-book which he had taken from his 
pocket. He handed it to me when he 
had finished writing, and sipped his 
absinthe while I read :—- 

‘*The wild wind blows with gusts of weary 

sobbing 
Upon the raiz-fleck’d pane, 
With aching eyes and pulse of fever'd throbbing, 
IT look in vain, 
For light, the dull grey presage of the morning, 
To banish my dumb fear 


Of those dead eyes that look on me with scorning. 
From off the bier.” 


‘The poem is very fine and of a sul-tle 
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beauty,” I remarked, not thinking it 
necessary to mention that I hardly knew 
' what it was all about, or to criticise points 
of detail. 

‘“Tt is pleasant,” said the poet, who had 
commenced on his third glass of absinthe, 
“‘to win, not the empty popularity of the 
crowd, not the babbling applause of Gath 
—by which I mean Clapham—but the 
commendation of one such as you, sir, 
one who has lived, who has tasted of the 
strange pleasures, the bitter sweetness of 
life, one, perhaps, who has _ himself 
attempted to transfer to utterance some 
of the passing impressions of the moment, 
the inexpressible sensations of existence, 
so fleeting, so delicate, so evanescent ss 

He appeared to be settling down to 
spend the remainder of the evening in 
such discourse (which shows the curious 
effects of absinthe on certain natures), but 
I cut him short by offering him a cigarette. 
He lay back in his chair and blew rings 
of smoke to the ceiling. Then an idea 
struck me. Why should the young 
man not embrace my half-profit system, 
and publish his poems in my Asphodel 
Series of limited editions? 

“Tam not,” I remarked, ‘a poet, and 
am not in the habit of transferring im- 
pressions, but I am in the habit of trans- 
ferring other people’s poetical impressions, 
in limited editions, to the hands of the 
public, and, if you have anything lying by 
you which you would like to publish, I 
don’t mind submitting it to my reader’s 
consideration.” 

“You are a publisher!” said my com- 
panion, his face lighting up. ‘‘ You 
shall have my poems—to-night if you 
like. We will go at once to my rooms, 
here is my card.” 

I begged to be excused. “I think to- 
morrow will do very well, Mr.— Dunsford,” 
I said, looking at his card, which bore 
the name of Vincent Dunsford and an 
address in Pimlico. ‘ Here is my own 
card with my address. And now I think 
I must bid you good-night.” 
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I do not know how many more ab 
sinthes. Mr. Vincent Dunsford consumed 
after I left.-him; but he turned up at my 
office next afternoon, looking rather seedy. 
Under his arm he bore a folio manuscript 
book, with Pastarals of Pimlico in gilt 
letters on the back. He lovingly fingered 
the volume while we sat chatting, and I 
saw very well that he was yearning to pour 
some of the Pastorals into my ear. But 
I like to stick to business, so I pointed 
out the merits of my half-profit system 
(which, to be candid, is ingeniously con- 
structed for allowing me half of the profits, 
if there be any, and allowing the author 
to stand all the loss in the other case), 
and then remembered an important 
engagement. 

I read the book—most of it at least— 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
rather poor stuff, and would exactly hit the 
taste of my public. And so Fastorals of 
Pimlico came out after a few months, 
during which Dunsford seemed to spend 
the greater part of his time in writing 
letters to me, haunting my office, and 


worrying the printers out of their lives 


with emendations and corrections of the 
proofs. It is difficult to account for 
fluctuations of taste. When Pastora/s of 
Pimlico appeared, limited editions were 
positively flat, and could not find a 
market. The 225 copies which had been 
printed were not appreciably lessened in 
number, despite the fact that Vincent 
Dunsford had been hailed as 2 new risen 
star of brilliance and magnitude on the 


-poetical horizon, in some quarters, and 


ferociously slated in others. 

In answer to a letter of mine, he came 
round to my office one morning, with his 
face full of woe and his pocket full of 
press-cuttings. 

“Only fifteen copies sold!” he ex- 
claimed directly he entered. ‘‘ And after 
all these favourable reviews. Why, the 
Moon devotes a whole column to me, and 
says I have brought a new note into Eng- 
lish poetry.” 
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“That may be, but I am afraid that 
English poetry won’t bring many new 
notes into your pocket. By the way, I 
should be rather glad to have a cheque 
on account of printing and binding.” 

But he had a soul above cheques at 
that moment, and was pacing the room 
with murmured remarks about “Philistia” 
and “the smug bourgeoisie” and so forth. 
I let him go on, and resumed my cor- 
respondence till he turned and asked 
me, 

“ What’s to be done ?” 

I laid down my pen, and answered with 
one word, 

“ Advertise.” 

“But it has been advertised,” he 
objected. 

‘‘ Advertised in the ordinary fashion, 
yes. But now, if you were to succeed in 
making yourself well known or notorious, 
that would be an advertisement worth 
having. “Couldn’t you rescue somebody 
from a house on fire, or swim the Channel, 
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or get into an aristocratic divorce case, or 
do something to convince people you were 
no ordinary man? Why, hang it, if you 
were: to blow your brains out, that would 
be something.” 

He took his hat, and silently left the 
room, whether to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the aristocracy, or find a house on 
fire, or swim the Channel, I did not then 
know. ° 

But next day of course I knew, like 
everybody else, that the infatuated young 
man went and shot himself in Piccadilly 
Circus beside the fountain, after writing a 
long and eloquent letter to the papers 
about himself, and his poems, and his 


romantic end. 


Pastorals of Pimlico sold like hot cakes, 
and four new editions were called for 
within ten days. And the ‘ Largest Cir- 
culation in the World” was given to a 
correspondence on the ethics of suicide, 
which lasted till the end of the silly 


season. 
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CHAPTER XIII. * 


Such was the man I saw before me: 
on whose face, as if heaven purposed to 
warn his fellows against him, malignant 
passion and an insane vanity were so 
plainly stamped that party spirit must 
have gone to lengths, indeed, before it 
rendered men blind to his quality. His 
shambling gait seemed a fitting conveyance 
for a gaunt, stooping figure so awkward 
and uncouth that when he gave way to 
gesticulation it seemed to be moved by 
wires ; yet, once he looked askance at you, 
face and figure were forgotten in the 
gleam of the eyes that, treacherous and 
cruel, leered at you from the penthouse of 
his huge, ill-fitting wig. 

Nevertheless, I confess that, while I 
hated and loathed the man, he cowed me. 
His latest escape had intoxicated him, 
and astride on my table, or stalking the 
floor, he gave way to his vanity. Pouring 
out a flood of ribald threats and imagin- 
ings, he now hinted at the fate which had 
never failed to befall those who thwarted 
him ; now he boasted of his cunning and 
lis hundred intrigues, and now he touched, 
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not obscurely, on some great design soon 
to be executed. His audacity, no less than 
his frankness, bewildered me; for if he 
did not tell me all, he told enough, 
were it true, to hang a man. Yet, I soon 
found that he had method in his madness; 
for while I listened with a shamefaced 
air, hating him and meditating informing 
against him the moment I was freed from 
his presence, he turned on me with a 
hideous grin, and thrusting the muzzle of 
his pistol against my temple, swore with 
endless curses to slay me if I betrayed 
him. 

“You will go to Brome to-morrow, as 
usual,” he said. ‘*The Whiggish old dotard, 
I could pluck out his inwards! And you 
will say not one word of Mr. Ferguson ! 
For, mark me, sirrah Dick, alone or in 


* Copyright, 1897, by Stanley J. Weyman in the United States of America. 
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company I shall be at your elbow, nor 
will all Cutts’s guards avail to save you! 
Do you mark me? Then, d you, 
down on your knees! Down on your 
knees, you white-livered dog, and swear 
by the Gospels you will tell no living soul 
by tongue or pen that you have seen me.” 

He pressed the cold steel muzzle to 
my temple and I knelt and swore. When 
it was done, he roared and jeered at me. 
**You see, I have my oath!” he cried, 
“as well as Little Hooknose! And no 
non-jurors! Now say ‘ Down with King 
William !?” 

I said it. 

‘*Louder! Louder !” he cried. 

I could only comply. 

“Now, write it! Write it!” he con- 
tinued, thrusting a piece of paper under 
my nose, and slapping his huge hand 
upon it. “T’ll have it in black and white! 





Or write this—ha ! ha! that will be better. 


Are you ready? Write, ‘I hereby abjure 
my allegiance to Prince William.” 

“No,” I said faintly, laying down the 
pen which I had taken up at his bidding. 
‘*T will not write it.” 

“You z// write it!” he answered ina 
terrible tone. ‘And within a very few 
seconds. Write it at once, sirrah! ‘I 
hereby abjure my allegiance to Prince 
William !’” 

I wrote it with a shaking hand, after a 
glance at the pistol muzzle. 

‘“** And swear that I regard King James 
as my lawful sovereign. And I under- 
take to obey the rules of the St. Ger. 
main’s Club, and to forward its interests.’ 
Good! Now sign it.” 

I did so.: 

“Date it,” cried the tyrant; and when 
I had done so he snatched the paper from 
me and flourished it in the air. ‘‘There 
is my passport!” quoth he, with an ex- 
ultant laugh. ‘When I am taken that 
will be taken, and when that is taken the 
worse for Mr. Richard Price if fe is 
taken. He will taste of the hangman’s 
lash. So! You are a clever fellow, 
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Richard Price, but Robert Ferguson is 
your master, as he has been better 
men’s !” 

The man was so much in love with 
cruelty, that even when he had gained 
his point he could not bear to give up the 
pleasure of torturing me; and for half an 
hour he continued to flout and jeer 
at me, sometimes picturing my fate if the 
paper fell into the Secretary’s hands, and 
sometimes threatening me with his pistol, 
and making sport of my alarm. At last, 
reluctantly, and after many warnings of 
what would happen to me if I informed, 
he took himself off; and I heard him go 
into the opposite room, and slam the 
door. 

Be sure I was not long in securing 
mine after him! I wasin a pitiable state 
of terror ; shaking at thought of the man’s 
return, and in an ague when I considered 
the power over me which the paper I had 
signed gave him. I could hardly believe 
that, in so short a time, anything so 
dreadful had happened to me! Yet 
it were hard to say whether, with all my 
terror, I did not hate him more than I 
feared him; for though at one time my 
heart was water when I thought of betray- 
ing him, at another it glowed with rage 
and loathing, and to spite him, and to free 
myself from him, I would risk anything. 
And as I was not wanting in foresight, 
and could picture with little difficulty the 
slavery in which he would hold me from 
that day forward—and wherein his cruel 
spirit would delight—it was the latter mood 
that prevailed with me, and determined 
my action when morning came. 

Reflecting that I could expect no 
mercy from him, but had little to fear 
from the Government, if I told my tale 
frankly, I determined at all risks to go 
to the Secretary. I would have done 
so the moment I rose, the thought that 
at any moment he might burst in upon 
me keeping me in a cold sweat; but I 
was prudent enough to abide by my 
habits, and refrain from anticipating by a 
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second the hour at which it was my cus- 
tom to descend. I waited in the utmost 
trepidation, therefore, until half-past seven, 
when with a quaking heart, but a mind 
made up, I ventured down to the street. 

It was barely light, but the coffee- 
houses were open, and between early 
customers to these, and barbers passing 
with their curling-tongs, and milkmen and 
hawkers plying morning wares, and ap- 
prentices setting out their masters’ goods, 
the ways were full and noisy ; so that I 
had no reason to fear pursuit, and in the 
hubbub gained courage the farther I left 
my oppressor behind me. Nevertheless, I 
took the precaution of going first to Mr. 
Brome’s, opposite St. Dunstan’s; and 
passing in there, as was my daily custom, 
lingered a little in the entry. When by 
this ruse I had made assurance doubly 
sure, I slipped out, and through the 
crowded Strand to Whitehall. 

Mr. Brome had a species of understand- 
ing with the Government; and on one 
occasion being ill, had made me his 
messenger to the Secretary’s. I knew the 
place therefore, but none the less gave 
way to timidity when I saw the crowd 
of ushers, spies, tipstaves, and_busy- 
bodies that hung about the door of 
the office, and took curious note of 
everyone who went in or out. My 
heart failed me at the sight, and I was 
already more than half inclined to go 
away, my business undone, when someone 
touched mysleeve, and Istartedandturned. 
A girl still in her teens, with a keen and 
pinched face, and a handkerchief neatly 
drawn over her head, handed a note to 
me. 

“For me?” I asked. 

‘““Yes,” said she. 

I took it on that and opened it, my hands 
shaking. But when I read the contents, 
which were these—“ Mr. Robert Fergu- 
son’s respects to the Secretary, and he 
has to-day changed his lodging. He will 
to-morrow be pleased to supply the 
bearer’s character ””—1 thought I should 
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have fallen to the ground. Nor was my 
alarm the less for the reflection which 
immediately arose in my mind that the 
note had of necessity been written and 
despatched before I left Mr. Brome’s 
door; and consequently before I had 
taken any step towards the execution of 
my design ! : 

Still, what I held was but a piece of 
paper bearing a message from a man 
proscribed, who dared not show his face 
where I stood. A word to the door- 
keepers and I might even now go in and 
lay my information. But the man’s om- 
niscience cowed my spirit, terrified me, 
and broke me down. Assured after this, 
that whatever I did or wherever I went he 
would know and be warned in time, and 
I gain by my information nothing but the 
name of a gull or a cheat, I turned from 
the door. Then seeing that the girl 
waited, ‘“‘ There is no answer,” I said. 

“Will you please to go to the gentle- 
man ?” quoth she. 

My jaw dropped. ‘God forbid!” I 
said, beginning to tremble. 

“‘T think you had better,” said she. 

And this time there was that in her 
voice roused doubts in me and made me 
waver—lest what I had done prove in- 
sufficient, and he betray me, though I 
refrained from informing. Sullenly, there- 
fore, and after a moment’s thought, I 
asked her where he was. 

“Tam not to tell you,” she answered. 
“ You can come with me if you please.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

She cast a sharp glance at the group 
about the office, then turned, and walking 
rapidly north by Charing Cross led me 
through St. Martin’s Lane and Bedford 
Bury to Covent Garden. Skirting this, 
she threaded Hart Street and Red Lion 
Court, and crossing Drury Lane con- 
ducted me into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where she turned sharply to the left 
and through Ralph Court to the Turn. 
stile. Seeing that she lingered here 
and from time to time looked back, I 
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fancied that we were near our destination; 
but starting afresh, she led me along 
Holborn and through Staple Inn. 
Presently it struck me that we were near 
Bride Lane, and I cried, “‘ He is in my 
room ?” 

“Yes,” she said gravely, and without 
explanation. ‘If he pleases you will find 
him there.” And without more she 
signed to me to go on, and disappeared 
herself in the mouth of an alley by Green's 
Rents. 

It did please him. When I entered 
with the air, doubtless, of a whipped hound, 
I found him sitting on my table swinging 
his legs and humming an air; and with 
so devilish a look of malice and triumph 
on his face as sent my heart into my 
boots. Notwithstanding, for a while it 
was his humour not to speak to me but 
to leer at me askance out of the corner 
of his eyes, and keep me on tenter-hooks, 
expecting what he would say ordo; and 
this he maintained until he had finished 
his tune, when with a grin he asked after 
his friend the Secretary. 

“Was it Trumball you saw, or the new 
Duke ?” said he; and when I did not 
answer he roared out an oath, and snatch- 
ing up the pistol which lay on the table 
beside him, levelled it at me. “ Answer, 
will you? Do you think that I am to 
speak twice to such uncovenanted dirt as 
you? Whem did you see?” 

‘“* No one,” I stammered, trembling. 

“And why not?” he cried. ‘ And 
why not, you spawn of Satan?” 

‘“T received your note,” I said. 

‘*Oh, you received my note !” he whim- 
pered, dropping his voice and mocking my 


alarm. ‘“ Your lordship -eceived my note, 


did you? Andi you had not got my note, 
you would have informed, would you? 
You would have informed and sent me to 
the gallows, would you ? Answer ! Answer, 
or ” 





“Yes!” I cried in an agony of terror ; 
for he was bringing the pistol nearer and 
nearer to my face, while his finger toyed 
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with the trigger, and at any moment 
might press it too sharply. 

‘*So! And you tell me that to my face, 
do you?” he answered, eyeing me so 
truculently, that I held up my hands and 
backed to the door. ‘ You dare tell me 
that, do you? Come here, sirrah!” 

I hesitated. ' 

“Come here!” he cried. ‘ Or by 
I will shoot you! For the last time, come 
here !” 

I went nearer. 

‘Qh, but I would like to see you in 
the boot!” he said. “It would be the 
finest sight! It would not need a turn of 
the screw to make you cry out! And 
mind you, ” he continued, suddenly seizing 
my ear in his great hand, and twisting it 
until I screamed, “ in a boot of some kind 
or other I shall have you—if you play me 
false! Do you understand,eh? Doyou 
understand, you sheep in wolf’s clothing?” 

“Yes!” I cried. ‘Yes, yes!” He 
had forced me to my knees, and brought 
his cruel sneering face close to mine. 

“Very well. Then, get up—if you 
have learned your lesson. You have had 
one proof that I know more than others. 
Do not seek another. But, umph—where 
have I seen you before, Master Tremb- 
ler?” 

I said humbly, my spirit quite broken, 
that I did not know. 

‘* No?” he answered, staring at me with 
his face puckered up. ‘‘ Yet somewhere 
I have. And some day I shall call it to 
mind. In the meantime—remember that 
you are my slave, my dog, my turnspit, to 
fetch or carry, cry or be merry at my will. 
You will sleep or wake, go or come as I 
bid you. And so long as you do that— 
Richard Price, you shall live. But on the 
day you play me false, or whisper my name 
to living soul—on that day, or within 
the week, you will hang! Do you hear, 
hang, you Erastian dog! Hang, and be 
carrion : with Ayloffe, and niany another 
good man, that would stint me, and take 
no warning!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Alas, the secret subjection into which I 
fell from that day onwards, to a man who 
knew neither pity nor scruple—and wielded 
his power with the greater enjoyment and 
the less remorse for the piquant contrast 
it afforded to his position, as a proscribed 
and hunted traitor, in hiding for his life 
—exceeded all the anticipations of it 
which I had entertained. Having his 
favourite lodging in the rooms opposite 
mine, he was ready, when the cruel 
humour seized him, to sally forth and 
mock and torment me; while the privacy 
of his movements and the number of his 
disguises (whence it arose that I never 
knew until I saw him whether he was 
there or not} kept me in a state of sus- 
pense and misery well-nigh intolerable. 
Yet such was the spell of fear under which 
he had contrived to lay me—he being 
a violent and dangerous man and I no 
soldier—and so crafty were the means, no 
less than the art, by which he gradually 
wound a chain about me, that in spite of 
my hatred I found resistance vain; and 
for a long time, and until a deus ex 
machina, as the ancients say, appeared on 
the scene, saw no resource but to bear 
the yoke and do his bidding. 

He had one principal mode _ of 
strengthening his hold upon me; which 
stood the higher in his favour, as besides 
effecting that object and rendering me 
serviceable, it amused him with the 
spectacle of my alarms. ‘This consisted 
in the employing me in his treasonable 
designs: as by sending me with letters 
and messages to Sam’s Coffee-house, or 
to the Dog in Drury Lane, or to 
more private places where the Jacobites 
congregated; by making me a go- 
between to arrange meetings with those 
of his kidney who dared not. stir 
abroad in daylight, and came and 
went between London and the coast of 
France under cover of night ; or lastly, by 
using me to drop treasonable papers in the 
streets, or fetch the same from the secret 
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‘press, in a court off St. James’s, where 


they were printed. 

He took especial delight in imposing 
this last task upon me, and in depicting, 
when I returned fresh from performing it, 
the penalties to which I had rendered 
myself liable. It may occur to some that 
when I passed through the streets with 
such papers in my hands I had an easy 
way out of my troubles ; and could at any 
moment by conveying the letters to the 
Secretary’s office procure the tyrant’s 
arrest, and my own freedom. But besides 
the fact that his frequent change of lodg- 
ing, his excellent information, and the 
legion of spies who served him, rendered 
it doubtful whether with the best will in 
the world the messengers would find him 
where I had left him, he frequently boasted 
—and the boast, if unfounded, added to 
my distrust of all with whom I came into 
contact — that the very tipsters and 
officers were in his pay, and that Cutts 
himself dared not arrest him! Besides, 
I more than suspected that often the 
letters he gave me were blank, and 
the errands harmless: and that the one 
and the other were feigned only for 
the purpose of trying me, or out of 
pure cruelty—to the end that when I 
returned he might describe with gusto 
the process of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering, and gloat over the horror with 
which I listened to his relation ; a practice 
which he carried to such an extent as 
more than once to reduce me to tears 
of rage and anguish. | 

Such was my life at home, where if my 
tyrant was not always at my elbow I was 
every hour obnoxious to his appearance ; 
for early in our connection he forbade me 
to lock my door. Abroad I was scarcely 
more easy, seeing that, besides an im- 
pression I had that wherever I went 
I was dogged, there was scarcely an 
item of news which it fell to my lot to 
record that did not throw me into a panic. 
One day it would be Mr. Bear arrested 
on a charge of high treason, and in 
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possession of I knew not what compro- 
mising letters: another, the suicide in the 
Temple of a gentleman to whom I myself 
had a week earlier taken a letter, and who 
had in my presence let fall expressions 
which led me to think him in the same 
evil case with me. Another day it would 
be an announcement that the Government 
had discovered a new Conspiracy ; or that 
letters going for France had been seized 
in Romney Marshes; or that the Lanca- 
shire witnesses were speaking more can- 
didly ; or that Dr. Oates had been taken 
up and held to bail for a misdemeanour. 
All these and many other rumours 
punished me in turn; and filling my 
mind with the keenest apprehensions, 
must in a short time have rendered my 
life intolerable. 

As it was, Mr. Brome, within a month, 
saw so great a change in me that he would 
have me take a holiday ; advising me to 
go afield either to my relations, or to some 
village on the Lea, to which neighbour- 
hood Mr. Izaak Walton’s book had given 
a reputation exceeding its deserts. He 
reinforced the advice with a gift of two 
guineas, that I might spend the month 
royally ; then in a great hurry added an 
injunction that I should not waste the 
money. But I did worse; for I had the 
simple folly to tell the whole by way of 
protest and bitter complaint to my other 
master ; who first with a gun took from 
me the two guineas, and then made him- 
self merry over the increased time I 
could now place at his disposal. 

‘And it is timely, Dick, it is timely,” 
he said with ugly pleasantry. ‘‘ For, the 
good cause,the cause you love so dearly, 
Dick, is prospering. Another month and 
you and I know what will happen. Ha! 
ha! we know. In the meantime, work 
while it isday, Dick. Put your hand to 
the plough and look not back. If all 
were as forward as you, our necks would 
be in little peril, and we might see a rope 
without thinking of a cart.” 

“Curse you!” I cried, almost beside 
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myself between disappointment and the 
rage into which his fiendish teasing threw 
me., “Cannot you keep your tongue off. 
that? Is it not enough that you 2 

“Have taught me to limp!” quoth he 
winking hideously. ‘“‘ Here’s to Louis, 
James, Mary, and the Prince—L. I. M. P., 
my lad! Oh, we can talk the deealect. 
We have had good teachers.” 





I could have burst into tears. ‘Some 
day you'll be caught!” I cried. 
“Well?” he said with agrin. ‘And 


what then?” 

** You'll be hanged! Hanged!” I cried 
furiously. ‘And God grant I may be 
there to see!” 

“You will that,” he answered with 
composure. ‘ Make your mind easy, my 
man, for, trust me, if I am in the first cart, 
youll be in the second! That is my se- 
curity, friend Dick. If I go, you go. 
Who carried to Mr. Warmaky’s chambers 
the letters from France, I would like to 
know? And who But the cause!” he 
continued, breaking off, “the cause! To 
business, and no more havers. Here's 
work for you. You shall go, do you hear 
me, Richard, to Covent Garden to the 
Piazza there, in half an hour’s time. It will 
be full dark then. You will see there a 
fine gentleman walking up and down, tak- 
ing his tobacco, with a white handkerchief 
hanging from his pocket. You will give 
him that note, and say ‘Roberts and Gul- 
ney are good men ’-—d’ye take it ? ‘ Rob- 
erts and Guiney are good men,” say that, 
and no more, and come back to me.” 

I answered at first, being in a rage, and 
not liking this errand better than others 
I had done for him, that I would not 
—I would not, though he killedme. But 
he had a way with him that I could not 
long resist; and he presently cowed me, 
and sent me off. 

I had so far fallen into his sneaking 
habits that though it was dark night when 
I started, I went the farthest way round 
by Holborn, and the new fashionable 
quarter, Soho; and passing through King’s 
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Square itself, and before the late Duke of 
Monmouth’s house—the sight of which did 
not lessen my distaste for my errand—I en- 
tered Covent Garden by James Street, 
which comes into the square between the 
two Piazzas. At the corner, I had to turn 
into the roadway to avoid a party of roist- 
erers who had just issued from the Nag’s 
Head coftee-house and were roaring for a 
coach ; and being in the kennel, and ob- 
serving under the Piazza and before the 
taverns more lights and link-boys than I 
liked, I continued along the gutter, dirty 
as it was (and always is In the neighbour- 
hood of the market), until I was half- 
way across the square, where I could 
turn and reconnoitre at my leisure. Here 
for a moment, running my eye along the 
Piazza, which had its usual fringe of flower- 
girlsand mumpers, swearing porters and 
hackney coaches, I thought my man with 
the white handkerchief had not come ; but 
shifting my gaze to the Little Piazza, which 
was darker and less frequented, I presently 
espied him walking to and fro under cover, 
with a cane in his hand and the air of a 
gentleman who had supped and was look- 
ing out for a pretty girl. He was a tall, 
stout man, wearing a large black peruke 
and a lace cravat and ruffles; and he 
carried a steel-hilted sword, and had some- 
how the bearing of one who had seen 
service abroad. 

Satisfied that he was the person I 
wanted, I went to him; but stepping up 
to him a little hastily, I gave him a start, 
I suppose, for he backed from me and 
laid his hand on his hilt, rapping out 
an oath. However, a clearer view re- 
assured him, and he cocked his hat, and 
swore at me again but in a different tone. 
*¢ Sir,” said he very rudely, ‘another time 
give a gentleman a wider berth, unless you 
want his cane about your shoulders !” 

For answer I merely pulled out the 
note I had and held it towards him, 
being accustomed to such errands and 
anxious only to do this one, and _ be- 
gone; the more, as under the Great 
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Piazza a number of persons were loiter- 
ing, and among them link-boys and chair- 
men and the like who notice everything. 

However he made no movernent to take 
the Jetter, but only said, “ For me?” 

‘“Yes,” I answered. 

‘From whom?” said he, roughly. 

“You will learn that inside,” I said. 
“IT was bidden only to say that Roberts 
and Guiney are good men.” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, “why did you 
not say that before?” and at that took 
the letter. On which, having done my 
part and not liking the neighbourhood, I 
was for going. and had actually made a 
half-turn, when a man slighter than the 
first and taller, came out of the shadow 
behind him, and standing by his side, 
touched his hat to me. I stopped. 

‘‘Good evening, my lord,” he said, 
addressing me with ceremony, and a sort 
of dignity. ‘I little thought to see you 
here on this business. It is the best 
news I have had myself or have had to 
give to others this many a day. It shall 
be well represented, and the risk you run. 
And whatever be thought on this side, 
believe me, at St. Germain’s = 

‘“‘ Hush !” cried the first man, interrupt- 
ing him at that, and rather sharply. I 
think he had been too much surprised to 
speak before. ‘You are too hasty, sir,” 
he continued. ‘There must be a mis- 
take here. The gentleman to whom you 
ste speaking—— ” 

“ There is no mistake. This gentleman 
and I are well acquainted,” the other re- 
sponded coolly, and in the tone of a man 
who knows what he is doing. And then to 
me, and with a different air, “ My lord, 
you may not wish to say your name aloud ; 
that I can understand, and this is no very 
safe place for either of us. But if we could 
meet somewhere, say at—— ” 

‘Hush, sir,” the man with the handker- 
chief cried, and this time almost angrily. 
‘There zs a mistake here, and in a 
moment you will say too much, if you 
have not said it already. This gentleman 
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—if he is a gentleman—brings a letter 
from R. F., and is no more of a lord, [’ll 
be sworn, than I am!” 


“From R. F.?” 
“Yes ; and therefore if he is the person 
you think himn—— _ But come, sir,” he 


continued, eyeing me angrily, ; “what ss 
your name? End this.” 

I did not wish to tell him, yet liked less 
to refuse. So I lied, and on the spur of 
the moment said, “ Charles Taylor,” that 
being the name of a man who lived 
below me. 

The taller man struck one hand into the 
other. ‘‘There! Charles !” he cried, and 
looked at me smiling. ‘I have an eye for 
faces, and if you are not——” 

“Nay, sir, I pray, be quiet,” the man 
with the white handkerchief remonstrated. 
‘Or if you are so certain ” and then 
he looked hard at me and frowned as if he 
began to feel a doubt. ‘Step this way and 
tell me what you think. This gentleman 
will doubtless excuse us, and wait a 
moment, whether he be whom you think 
him or not.” 

I was as uneasy and as unwilling to stay 
as could be; but the man’s tone was 
resolute, and I saw that he was not a man 
to cross ; so with an ill grace I consented, 
and the two drawing aside together into the 
deeper shadow under the Piazza, began to 
confer. This left me to kick my heels im- 
patiently, and watch out of the corner of my 
eye the loiterers under the other Piazza, to 
learn if any observed us. Fortunately 
they were taken up with a quarrel which 
had just broken out between two hackney 
coachmen, and though a man came near 
me, bringing a woman, he had no eyes for 
me, and, calling a sedan-chair, went away 
again almost immediately. 

I was so engrossed with watching on 
that side and taking everyone who looked 
towards me for an informer, that it was 
with a kind of shock that I found my two 
friends had grown in the ceurse of their 
conference to three; nor had I more than 
discovered this before the newcomer left 
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the other two and sauntered up to me. 
‘Qh, ah,” he said carelessly, “and who do 
you say that you-——” and there he 
stopped, staring in my face. And then, 
‘“By heavens, it is!” he cried. 

By this time I was somethingastonished, 
and more amazed; and answered with 
spirit—though he was a hard-bitten man, 
with the look of a soldier or gamester, to 
whom ordinarily I should have given the 
wall—that I was merely a messenger, and 
knew nothing of the matter on which I 
was there, nor for whom they took me. 

His face, which for a second or more 
had blazed with excitement, fell sud- 
denly ; and when I had done speaking, 
he laughed. 

“Don’t you ?” he said. 

“No,” said I. ‘* Not a groat !” 

‘*So it seems,” he said again, as if that 
settled the matter. ‘‘ Well, then what is 
your name P”’ 

“Charles Taylor,” I answered. 

“And you come from that old rogue 
Ferg—R. F., I mean?” 

& Yes.” 

‘Well then you can go back to him,” 
he said, dismissing me with anod. “Or 
wait. Did you know that gentleman, my 
friend ? ” 

“Which P?” said I. 

‘* The tall one.” 

“Not from Adam,” I said. 

‘Good! Then there is no need you 
should know him,” he answered coolly. 
‘So, go. And do you tell that old fox to 
lie close. He was never in anything yet 
but he spoiled it. Tell him to lie close, 
and keep his bragging tongue quiet if he 
can. And now be off. I will explain to 
the gentlemen.” 

I needed no second bidding, but before 
the words were well out of his mouth, 
had crossed the square, to the market side, 
where there were no lights; thence skirting 
the garden of Bedford House, I made my 
way into the Strand, and home by a pretty 
direct route. The farther I left the men 
behind me, however, the higher rose my 
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curiosity ; so that by the time I reached 
Bride Lane, and had climbed the stairs to 
my garret, I was agape to know more, and 
for once in my life was glad to find the 
old plotter in my room. Nor was it 
without satisfaction, that to his eager 
question, ‘You gave the note to the 
- gentleman?” I answered shortly that I 
had given it to three. 

“To three ?” he exclaimed, starting up 
in asudden fury. ‘“‘ You d—d cur, if you 
have betrayed me! What do you mean ?” 

“Only that I did what you told me,” I 
answered sullenly ; at which he sat down 
again. ‘I gave it to the gentleman ; but 
he had two with him " 

‘“The more to hang him,” he sneered, 
quickly recovering himself. ‘And what 
did he say?” 

“Very little. Nothing that I remember. 
But the two with him—— ” 

6e Ay ? ”) 

“One of them said, ‘ Tell the old fox 
—or the rogue, for he called you both—to 
lie close!’ And he added,” I continued, 
spite giving me _ courage, “that you 
had hitherto spoiled everything you had 
been in, Mr. Ferguson.” 

At that I do not think that I ever 
saw a man in sucha rage. Fortunately 





he did not turn it on me; but for two or | 


three minutes he cursed and swore, bit 
things and foamed at the mouth, trampled 
on his wig and raged up and down, like 
nothing so much as a madman; while 
the imprecations he uttered against his 
enemies were so horrible I feared to stay 
with him. At length it seemed to occur 
to him that the man who could send 
such a message to him, Ferguson, the 
great Ferguson, the Ferguson with a 
thousand guineas on his head, must be a 
very great man indeed: which, while it 
consoled him in some measure, excited 
his curiosity in another and inordinate 
degree. -He hastend to put to me a 
number of questions, as, what were the 
two like? And did the one pay the 
Other respect? And how were they 
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dressed? And had either a ribbon or a 
star? And though in answer I could tell 
him no more than that the youngest was 
extremely tall and slight, under thirty, and 
of an easy carriage and bearing, and in 
appearance the leader, it was enough for 
him ; he presently cried out that he had 
it, and slapped his thigh. “Gad! it is 
Jamie Churchill!” he cried. ‘It’s Ber- 
wick, stop my vitals! He had a villainous 
French accent, had he not?” 
‘Something of the kind,” I answered. 
Adding with as much of a sneer as I 
dared, ‘‘ If it was not a Scotch one, sir.” 
He took the gibe and scowled at me— 
he spoke always like a Sawney, and 
could never pass for English; but in 
his pleasure at the discovery he had made 
he let the word pass. ‘See, man!” he 
said, ‘‘there are fine times coming! It is 
like Monmouth’s day over again. I'll 
warrant Hunt’s, down in the Marshes, is 
like a penny ferry: with their coming 
over. The fat is fairly in the fire now, 
and if we do not singe little Hooknose’s 
wig for him, I'll hang for it! He is a 
better man than his father, is Jamie ; ay, 
the very same figure of a man that his 
cold-blooded, grease-your-boots, and sell- 
you-for-a-groat uncle, John Churchill, was 
at his age! So Jamie is over! Well, well : 
and if we knew precisely where he was 
and where he lies nights —there are 
two ways about it! Ye-es! Ye-es!” 
And the old rogue, falling first into 2 
drawl and then into silence, looked at 
me slyly, and, unless I was mistaken, 
began to ruminate on a new treason; 
rubbing now one calf and now the other, 
and now dressing his ragged wig with his 
fingers, as he continued to smile at his 
wicked thoughts; so that, as he sat there, 
one leg over the other knee, he was the 
veriest bald-headed Judas to be con- 
ceived. In the meantime I watched him 
and hated him, and, I thought, read him. 
Whatever the scheme in his mind, 
however, and whether he was, as I ex- 
pected, as ready to sell the Duke of Ber- 
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wick as to plot with him, he said no more to 
me on the subject ; but presently went to 
his own room. Thus left, I thought it 
high time to consider where I stood, being 
all of a tremble and twitter with what I 
had heard and seen; and I tossed through 
the night, fearfully sounding the depths 
in which I found myself, and striving to 
gain strength to battle with the stream 
that day by day was forcing me farther 
and farther from the land. I was no boy 
or fool, unaware of the danger of being 
mixed up with great men and _ great 
names; rather the ten years during which 
I had followed public affairs had pre- 
sented me with only too many examples 
of the iron pot and clay pitcher. When, 
therefore, I slept at last, late in the even- 
ing, it was to dream of the sledge and 
Tyburn road and the Ordinary — who 
bore in my dream a marvellous likeness 
to Mr. Brome—and a wall of faces that 
lined the way and never ceased from St. 
Giles’s Pound to the Edgware Road. 

Such a dream, taken with my night’s 
thoughts, left me eager to put in execu- 
tion a plan I had more than once con- 
sidered , which wasto give up all, to fly from 
London, and hiding myself in some quiet 
place under another name, to live as I best 
might until Ferguson’s capture, or a change 
in the state of affairs freed me from danger. 
At a distance from him I might even gain 
courage to inform against him ; but this I 
left for future decision, the main thing now 
being to pack my clothes, secure about 
me the money I had saved, which amounted 
to thirty guineas, and escape from the town 
on foot or in a stage-wagon without any 
of his myrmidons being the wiser. 

To adopt this course was to lose Mr. 
Brome’s friendship and the livelihood 
which his employment provided ; but such 
was the fear I had conceived of Ferguson’s 
schemes and the perils they involved that 
I scarcely hesitated. Before noon, an hour 
which I thought least open to suspicion, I 
had engaged a porter and bidden him wait 
below, had made all my other arrange- 
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ments, and in five minutes I should have 
been safe in the streets with my face set 
towards Kensington—when, at the last 
moment, there came a tap at my door and 
a voice asked if I was in. 

It was not an hour at which Ferguson 
had ever troubled me, and trusting to this 
I had not been careful to hide the signs 
of removal which my room presented. For 
a moment I hung over my trunk, panic- 
stricken ; then the door opened, and ad- 
mitted the girl who had intervened once 
before—I mean at the door of the Secre- 
tary’s offce—and whom I had since 
noticed, but not often, going in at the 
Opposite rooms. 

She curtseyed demurely, standing in the 
doorway, and said that Mr. Smith—which 
was one of the names by which Ferguson 
went—had sent her to me with a mes- 
sage. 

“Yes?” I said, forcing myself to speak. 

**Would you please to wait on him this 
evening at eight,” she answered. “He 
wishes to speak with you.” 

“Yes,” I said again, helplessly assenting ; 
and there was anend of my fine evasion. I 
took it for a warning, and my clothes from 
my mail ; and going down paid the porter 
a groat, and received in return a dozen 
porter’s oaths. And so dismissed him and 
my plan together. 


CHAPTER XV. 

It must be confessed that after that it 
was with a sore shrinking and foreboding 
of punishment I prepared to obey Mr. 
Ferguson’s summons, and at the hour he 
had fixed knocked at his door. Hitherto he 
had always come to me ; and even so and 
on my own ground I had suffered enough 
at his hands. What I had to expect, 
therefore, when entirely in his power I 
failed to guess, but on that account felt 
only the greater apprehension ; so that it 
was with relief I recognised, firstly, as 
soon as I crossed the threshold, a peculiar 
neatness and cleanliness in the room, as 
if Ferguson at home were something 
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different from Ferguson abroad; and 
secondly, that he was not alone, but en- 
tertained a visitor. 

Neither of thcse things, to be sure, 
altered his bearing towards me, or took 
from the brutality with which it was his 
humour to address me; but as his open- 
ing words announced that the visitor’s 
business lay with me, they relieved me 
from my worst apprehension—namely, 
that I was to be called to account for the 
steps I had taken to escape ; at the same 
. time that they amused me with the hope of 
better treatment, since no man could deal 
with me worse than he had. 

“This is your man!” the plotter cried, 
lying back in his chair and pointing to me 
with the pipe he was smoking. “Never was 
such a brave conspirator! Name a rope and 
he will sweat! For my part, I wish you 
joy of him. Here, you, sirrah,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, ‘this gentleman 
wishes to speak to you, and, mind you, you 
will do what he tells you, or . 

But at that the gentleman cut him short 
with a deprecating gesture. ‘‘Softly, Mr. 
Ferguson, softly !” he said, and rose and 
bowed to me. Then I saw that he was the 
last-comer of the three I had met in 
Covent Garden ; and the one who had dis- 
missed me. ‘You go too fast,” he went 
on, smiling, “and give our friend here a 
wrong impression of me. Mr. Taylor, 
I ” 

But it was Ferguson’s turn to take him 
up, which he did with a boisterous laugh. 
“Ho! Taylor! Taylor!” he cried in deri- 
sion. ‘‘No more Taylor than I am haber- 
dasher! The man’s name i" 

“Is whatever he pleases,” the stranger 
struck in, with another bow. ‘I neither 
ask it, nor seek to know it. Such things 
between gentlemen and in these times are 
neither here nor there. It is enough 
and perhaps too much that I am come 
to ask you to do mea favour and a ser- 
vice, Mr. Taylor, both of which are in 
your power.” | 

He spoke with a politeness which went 
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far to win me, and the farther for the con- 
trast it afforded to Ferguson’s violence. 
With his appearance I was not so greatly 
taken ; finding in it, though he was dressed 
well enough, clearer signs of reckless- 
ness than of discretion, and plainer evi- 
dences of hard living than of charity or 
study. But perhaps the prayer of sucha 
man, when he stoops to pray, is the more 
powerful. At any rate I was already 
half gained, when I answered ; asking him 
timidly what I could do for him. 

‘Pay a call with me,” said he lightly. 
‘Neither more than that, nor less.” 

I asked him on whom we were to call. 

“On a lady,” he answered, “ who lives 
at the other end of the town.” 

‘But can I be of any service?” I said, 
feebly struggling against the inevitable. 

“You can,” he answered. ‘Of great 


service.” 


‘Devil a bit!” said Ferguson testily, 
and stared derision at me out of a cloud 
of smoke. It occurred to me then that 
he was not quite sober, and further that 
he was no more in the secret of the ser- 
vice than I was. ‘“ Devil a bit!” said 
he again, and more offensively. 

“You will let me judge of that,” said 
the gentleman, and he turned to the table. 
* Will you mind changing the clothes you 
wear for these?” he said to me with a 
pleasant air. On which I saw that he had 
on the table by his hand a suit of fine 
silk and velvet clothes, surmounted by a 
grand dress peruque, with a laced steinkirk 
and ruffles to match. ‘“ Pardon the 1m- 
pertinence,” he continued, shrugging his 
shoulders as if the matter were a very 
slight one, while I stared in amazement 
at this new turn. “It is only that L 
think you will aid me the better in these. 
And after all, what is a change of 
clothes ? ” 

Naturally I looked at the things in 
wonder. I had never worn clothes of the 
kind. “ Do you want me to put them on?” 
I said. 


“Ves,” he answered, smiling. ‘ Will 
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with horrible imprecations, the more 
horrible for the bald ugliness of the man, 
“and that is what I will do to you—by- 
and-bye, Mr. Smith. On the shelf, am I? 
And need new tricks? Hark you, sir, I 
am not so much on the shelf that I can- 
not spoil your game, whatever it-is. And 
G— d— me but I will!” 

Mr. Smith, listening, cool and dark- 
faced, shrugged his shoulders ; but for all 
his seeming mdifference, kept a wary 
eye on the plotter. ‘“Tut—tut, Mr. 
Ferguson, you are angry with me,” 
he said. ‘*And say things you do not 
mean. Besides, you don’t know 7 

** Know?” the other shrieked. 

‘‘ Just so, know what my game 1s.” 

“TI know this!” Ferguson retorted, 
dropping his voice on a sudden to a bale- 
ful whisper, ‘Who is here, and where he 
lies, Mr. Smith. And e 

*“So do Tom, Dick, and Harry,” the 
other answered, shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously ; and then to me, “ Mr. 
Taylor,” he continued with politeness, ‘I 
think we will be going. Light the door, my 
dear. That is it. TU havea coach below, 
and—good-night, Mr. Ferguson, good- 
night to you. I'll tell Sir George I have 
seen you. And do you think over my 
advice.” 

At that my master broke out afresh, curs- 
ing the other’s impudence, and frantically 
swearing to be even with him, but I lost 
what he said, in a sudden consternation 
that seized me, as I crossed the threshold ; 
akind ofshiver, which came over meat the 
prospect of the night, and the dark coach- 
ride, and the uncertainty of this new ad- 
venture. The lights in the room, and Mr. 
Smith’s politeness, had given me a courage 
which the dark sta :case dissipated ; and 
but for the hold which my new employer, 
perhaps unconsciously, laid on my arm, I 
think I should have stood back and re- 
fused to go. Under his gentle compul- 
sion, however, I went down and took my 
seat in the coach that awaited us ; and my 
companion following me and closing the 








hand is very simple. 
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door, someone unseen raised the steps, 
and in a moment we were jolting out of 
Bride Lane, and turned in the direction 
of the Strand. 

More than this I could not distinguish* 
with all my curiosity, and look out as I 
might ; for Mr. Smith, muttering some- 
thing I did not catch, drew the curtain 
over the window, on my side, and, for 
the other, interposed himself so con- 
tinually and skilfully between it and my 
eyes, that the coach turning two or 
three corners, in a few minutes I was 
quite ignorant where we were, or whether 
we still held a westward direction. A 
hundred notions of footpads, abductions, 
Mr. Thynne, and the like passed through 
my mind while the coach rumbled on, 
and rumbled on, and rumbled on _ end- 
lessly; nor was the fact that we appeared 
to avoid the business parts of the town, 
and chose unlighted ways, calculated to 
Steady my nerves. At length, and while 
I still debated whether I wished this sus- 
pense at an end, or feared more what 
was to follow, the coach stopped with 
a jerk, which almost threw me out of 
my seat. 

‘“We are there,” said my companion, 
who had been some time silent. “I 
must trouble you to descend, Mr. Taylor. 
And have no fears. The matter in 
Only be good 
enough to follow me _ closely, and 
quickly.” 

And without releasing my arm he 
hurried me out of the coach, and through 
a door ina wall. This admitted us only 
to a garden ; and that so dark, and so 
completely obscured by high walls and 
the branches of trees, which showed 
faintly overhead, feathering against the 
sky, that but for the guidance of his 
hand, I must have stood, unable to 
proceed. Such an overture was far 
from abating my fears; nor had I 
expected this sudden plunge into a 
solitude, which seemed the more chill- 
ing, as we stood in London, and had 
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a little while before passed from the 
hum of the Strand. I tried to con.- 
sider where we could be, and the possi- 
bilities of retreat; but my conductor left 
‘me little room for indecision. Still hold. 


ing my arm, he led me down a walk, - 


and to a door, which opened as we ap- 
proached. A flood of light poured out 
and fell on the pale green of the sur- 
rounding trees ; the next moment I stood 
ina small, bare lobby or ante-room, and 
heard the door chained behind me, 

My eyes, dazzled by a lamp, I saw no 
more at first than that the person who 
held it, and had admitted us, was a woman. 
But on her setting down the lamp, and 
proceeding to look me up and down de- 
liberately, the while Mr. Smith stood by, 
as if he had brought me for this and no 
other, I took uneasy note of,her. She 
appeared to be verging on forty, but was 
still handsome after a coarse and full- 
blown fashion, with lips over-full and 
cheeks too red; her dark hair still kept 
its colour, and the remains of a great 
vivacity still lurked in her gloomy eyes. 
Her dress, of an untidy richness worn and 
tarnished, and ill-fastened at the neck, was 
no mean match for her face ; and led me 
to think her—and therein I was right— 
the waiting-woman of some great lady. 
Perhaps I should, if let alone, have come 
something nearer the truth than this, and 
quite home ; but Mr. Smith cut short my 
observations by falling upon her in a tone 
of anger. ‘‘ Hang it, madam, if you are 
not satisfied,” he cried, “I can only tell 
you—— ” 

“Who said I was not satisfied?” she 
answered, still surveying me with the ut- 
most coolness. ‘ But——” 

“ But what ?” 

“ Tcannothelp thinking 
name, sir, if you please ?” 

“Taylor,” I said. 

“Taylor? Taylor?” 
the name as if uncertain. 
no Taylor ; and yet 

“You remember ? 
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You know very well whom you remem- 
ber!” Mr. Smith cried, impatiently. ‘It 
is the likeness you are thinking of ! Why, 
it is as plain, woman, as the nose on his 
face. It is so plain that if I bad brought 
him in by the front door ‘a 

“And kept his mouth shut!” she in- 
terposed. 

‘*No one would have been the wiser.” 

“Well,” she said, grudgingly, and eye- 
ing me with her head aside, ‘Sit is near 
enough.” 

“Itis the thing!” he cried, with an 
oath. | 

‘““As a Chelsea orange is a China 
orange!” she answered, contemptuously. 

At that he looked at her in a sort of 
dark fury, precisely, so it seemed to me, 
as Ferguson had looked at him an hour 
before. “By heaven, you vixen,” he 
cried in the end, surprise and rage con- 
tending in his tone, “I believe you love 
him still!” 

Her back being towards me I did not 
see her face, but the venom in her tone 
when she answered, made my _ blood 
creep. ‘ Well,” she said, slowly, “and 
if do? Much good may it do him!” 

Ambiguous as were the words—but not 
the tone—the man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Then what are we waiting for?” he 
asked, irritably. 

** Madam’s pleasure,” she answered. 
And I could see that she loved to baulk 
him. However, her pleasure was, this 
time, short-lived, for at that moment a 
little bell tinkled in a distant room, and 
she took up the lamp. ‘‘Come,” she 
said. ‘‘ And do you, sir,” she continued, 
turning to me and speaking sharply, 
“hold up your head and look as if you 
could cut your own food. You are going 
to seean old woman. Do you think that 
she will eat you ?” 

I let the gibe pass, and wondering of 
whom and what it was she reminded me, 
whenever she spoke, I followed her up 
a short dark flight of stairs to a second 
ante-room, or closet, situate, as far as I 
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could judge, over the other. It was hung 
with dull, faded tapestry and smelled close, 
as if seldom used and more seldom aired. 
Setting down the lamp on a little side-table 
whereon a crumpled domino, a couple of 
masks, and an empty perfume bottle 
already lay, she bade us in a low voice 
wait for her and be silent ; and enforcing 
the last order by placing her finger on her 
lip, she glided quietly out through a door 
so skilfully masked by the tapestry as to 
seein one with the walls. 

Left alone with Mr. Smith, who seated 
himself on the table, I had leisure to take 
note of the closet. Remarking that the 
wall at one end was partly hidden by 
a couple of curtains, between which 
a bare bracket stood out from the 
wall, I concluded that the place had 
been a secret oratory and had witnessed 
many a clandestine mass. I might have 
carried my observations farther; but 
they were cut short at this point by the 
return of the woman, who nodding, in 
silence, held the door open for us to pass. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The first to enter, and prepared for 
many things—among which the gloomy 
surroundings of an ascetic, devoted to the 
dark usages of the old faith, held the first 
place in probability—I halted insurprise on 
the threshold of a lofty and splendid room 
suffused with rose-tinted light, and fur- 
nished with a luxury to which I had been 
hitherto a stranger. The walls, hung with 
gorgeous French tapestry, presented a suc- 
cession of palaces and hunting scenes, 
interspersed with birds of strange and 
tropical plumage ; between which and the 
eyes were scattereda profusion of Japanese 
screens, cabinets, and tables, with some of 
those quaint Dutch idols, brought from 
the East, which, new to me, were begin- 
ning at this time to take the public taste. 
Embracing the upper half of the room, 
and also a rvelle, in which stood a stately 
bed with pillars of silver, a circle of stronger 
light, dispersed by lamps cunningly hidden 
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in the ceiling, fell on a suite of furniture of 
rose brocade and silver ; in the great chair 
of which, with her feet on a foot-stool set 
upon the open hearth, sat 4fi elderly lady, 
leaning on an ebony stick. A monkey 
mowed and gibbered on the back of her 
chair; and a parrot, vieing in brilliance 
with the broidered birds on the wall, hung 
by its claws from a ring above her head. 

Nor was the lady herself unworthy of the 
splendour of her surroundings. It is true, 
her face and piled-up hair, painted and dyed 
intoan extravagant caricature of youth, aped 
the graces of sixteen, and at the first glance 
touched the note of the grotesque rather 
than the beautiful; but it needed only a 
second look to convince me that with all 
that she on whom I looked was a great 
lady of the world, so still she sat, and 
so proud and dark was the gaze she bent 
on me over her clasped hands. 

At first, it seemed to me, she gazed like 
one who, feeling a great surprise, has 
learned to hide that and all other emotions. 
But presently, ‘‘Comein, booby,” shecried, 
in a voice petulant and cracking with age. 
‘‘ Does a woman frighten you? Come 
nearer, I say. Ay, I have seen your 
double. But the lamp has gone out.” 

The woman who had admitted me 
rustled forward. ‘‘It has sunk a little 
perhaps, madam,” she said in a smooth 
voice. ‘ But I——” 

‘*But you are a fool,” the lady cried. “I 
meant the lamp in the man, silly. Do you 
think that anyone who has ever seen him 
would take that block of wood for my son ? 
Give him a brain, and light a fire in him, 
and spark up those oyster eyes, and— 
turn him round, turn him round, woman!” 

“Turn,” Smith muttered, in a fierce 
whisper. 

“‘ Ay,” the lady cried, as I went to obey, 
“see his back, and he is like enough !” 

‘“And perhaps, madam, strangers—— 

‘Strangers? They’d be strange, indeed, 
man,to be taken in by him! But walk him, 
walk him. Do you hear, fellow,” she con- 
tinued, nodding peevishly at me, ‘‘hold up 
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your head, and cross the room like a man, 
if you areone. Do you think the small- 
pox is in the air that you fear it! Ha! 
That is better. And what is your name, I 
wonder, that you have that nose and 
mouth, and that turn of the chin?” 

“Charles Taylor,” I made bold to 
answer, though her eyes went through 
me, and kilted the courage in me. 

““Ay, Charles, that is like enough,” 
she replied. “And Taylor, that was 
your mother’s: It is a waiting-woman’s 
name. But who was your father, my 
man ?” 

“Charles Taylor too,” I stammered, 
falling deeper and deeper into the lie. 

‘““Odds my eyes, no!” she retorted 
with an ugly grin, and shook her piled-up 
head at me, “and you know it! Come 
nearer!” and then when I obeyed, “take 
that for your lie!” she cried; and, leaning 
forward with an activity I did not suspect, 
she aimed a blow at me with her ebony 
cane, and, catching me smartly across the 
shins, made me jump again. “ That is 
for lying, my man,” she continued with 
satisfaction, as I stooped ruefully.to rub 
myself. ‘ Before now I have had a man 
stopped and killed in the street for less. 
Ay, that have I! and a prettier man than 
you, and agentleman! And now walk! 
walk!” she repeated, tapping the floor 
imperiously, ‘“‘and fancy that you have 
money in your purse.” 

I obeyed. But naturally the smart of 
the cane did not tend to set me at my 
ease, or abate my awe of the old witch ; 
and left to myself I should have made a 
poor show. Both the man and the woman, 
however, prompted and drilled me with 
stealthy eagerness, and whispering me 
continually to do this and that, to hold 
up my chin, to lay back my shoulders, to 
shake out my handkerchief, to point my 
toes, I suppose I came off better in this 
strange exhibition than might have been 
expected. For by-and-bye, the lady, who 
never ceased to watch me with sharp eyes, 
grunted and bade me stand. “ He might 
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pass,” she said, “among fools, and with 
his mouth shut! But odds my life,” she 
continued, irritably, “‘God have mercy on 
us that there should be need of all this! 
Is there no loyalty left in the world, that 
my son, of all people, should turn traitor 
to his lawful King, and spit on his father’s 
faith? Sometimes 1 could curse him. 
And you, woman,” she cried with sudden 
fierceness, “‘ you cajoled him once. Can 
you do nothing now, you Jezebel?” 

But the woman she addressed stood 
stiffly upright, looking before her, and an- 
swered nothing ; and the mistress, with a 
smothered curse, turned to the man. 
“ Well,” she said, “have you nothing to 
say ? ”) 

‘Only, madam, what I said before,” he 
answered smoothly and gravely; “my 
lord’s secession is no longer in issue. The 
question is how he may be brought back 
into the path of loyalty. To be frank, he 
1s not of the stuff of those, whom your 
ladyship knows, who will readily lick both 
sides of the trencher. And so, without 
some little pressure, he will not be brought 
back. But were he once committed to 
the good cause, either by an indiscre- 
tion on his own part, if he could be in- 
duced to that a4 

‘*Which he cannot, man, he cannot,” 
she struck in impatiently. “He made one 
slip, and he will make no second.” 

‘True, madam,” the man _ answered. 
‘Then there remains only the way which 
does not depend on him; and which I 
before indicated ; some ruse which may 
lead both the friends and enemies of the 
good cause to think him committed to it. 
Afterwards, this opinion being brought to 
his notice, and with it, the impossibility 
of clearing himself to the satisfaction both 
of St. Germain’s and St. James’s, he would, 
I think, come over.” 

“Tis a long way round,” said madam, 
dryly. 

‘It 1s a long way to Rome, madam,” 
said the man, with meaning in his voice. 

She nodded and shifted uneasily 1n her 
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seat. ‘You think that the one means the 
other ?” she said at last. 

“I do, madam. But there is a new 
point, which has just arisen.” 

“ A new point! What?” 

‘‘ There is a design, and it presses,” the 
man answered in a low voice, and as if he 
‘chose his words with care. ‘‘It will be 
executed within the month. If it succeed, 
and my lord be still where he 1s, and un- 
reconciled, I know no head will fall so 
certainly. Not Lord Middleton’s influ- 
ence, no, nor yours, my lady, will save 
him.” 

“What, and my Lord Marlborough 
escape Pp ” 

“ Yes, madam, for he has made his 
peace, and proved his sincerity.” 

““T believe it,” she said, grimly. “He 
is the devil And his wife is like unto 
him. But there’s Sidney Godolphin— 
what of him?” 

“He has made his peace, madam.” 

** Russell P ” 

“The same, madam, and given proofs.” 

** But, odds my soul, sir,” she cried, 
sharply and pettishly, “if everybody 1s of 
one mind, where does it stick that the 
king does not come over ?” 

“On a life, madam,” Smith answered, 
letting each word fall slowly, as if it were 
_a jewel. ‘One life intervenes.” 

‘“* Ha !” she said, sitting up and looking 
straight before her. ‘Sits the wind in 
that quarter? Well, I thought so.” 

‘“‘ And therefore time presses.” 

“Still, man,” she said, “our family has 
done much for the throne; and his 
Gracious Majesty has—— ” 

‘‘ Has many virtues, my lady, but he 
is not forgiving,” quoth the tempter, 
coolly. 

On that she sighed, and deeply ; and I 
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hearing the sigh, and seeing how uneasily 
she moved in her chair, comprehended 
thatin old age the passions, however stromg 
they may have been in youth, become 
slaves to help others to their aims ; ay, 
and I comprehended also that, sharply as 
she had just rated both the man and the 
woman, and great lady as she was, and 
arrogant as had been her life—whereof 
evidence more than enough was to be 
found in every glance of her eye and tone 
of her voice—she was now being pushed 
and pushed and pushed, into that to 
which she was but half inclined. But half 
inclined, I repeat; and yet the battle was 
over, and she persuaded. I think, but 
I am not quite sure, that some assenting 
word had actually fallen from her—or 
she was in the act of speaking one— 
when a gentle knock at the door cut short 
our conference. Mr Smith raised his 
hand in warning, and the woman, gliding 
to the door, opened it, and after speaking 
a word to someone without, returned. 

“My lord is below,” said she. 

It was strange to see how madam’s face 
changed at that ; and how, on the instant, 
eagerness took the place of tatigue, and 
hope of exnu: ‘There was no question 
now of withstanding her; or of any other 
giving orders. The parrot must be re- 
moved, because he did not like it ; and 
we fared no better. ‘‘ Let him up,” she 
cried, peremptorily, striking her stick on 
the floor; ‘‘let him up. And do you, 
Monterey,” she continued to the woman, 
“‘be gone, and quickly. It irks him to 
see you. And, Smith, to-morrow! Do 
you hear me? Come to-morrow, and I 
will talk. And take away that oaf! Ugh, 
out with him! My lord must not be kept 
waiting for such cana:lfe. To-morrow! 
to-morrow ! ” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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incompatible with the national feeling, or 
at least a Government which may promise 
some stability.” If, he added, the respect- 
able portion of Mexican society should 
choose to adopt monarchical institutions, 
so much the better for all concerned. 
Alertness, however, was not Forey’s 
strong point. He had landed in the end 
of September, 1862, with a fresh and im- 
posing army. The winter months were 
those most suited for military operations 


on the lofty plateaux dividing Orizava from | 


Mexico. But Forey’s proceedings were so 
dilatory that he gave the Juarists time to 
prepare their defence, to muster their con- 
tingents, and to shelter Puebla behind a 
double barrier of ramparts and cannon. 
Five months of futility passed, until at 
length, in April, 1863, the French army 
advanced slowly on Puebla. It was con- 
sidered necessary to undertake a siege in 
regular form. All idea of an assault was 
scouted, although that enterprise might 
certainly have been attempted if some en- 
trenchments had been thrown up to aid the 
approaches ; and if the attack had been 
made at first only on the town, and the 
forts been left to fall through famine. Al- 
though the besieged gave way and fell into 
panic-stricken confusion, the command 
nevertheless was given by Forey to retire 
and abandon the positions already taken. 
This wretched siege lasted three days 
longer than that of Saragossa; and but 
for the fortunate attack on the fort of 
Totimehuacan, which caused the fall of 
the town, preparation: must have been 
made to undergo the win-:r in front of 
the entrenchments of Puebla. After the 
capitulation the French march on Mexico 
would certainly have been deferred but for 
the interposition of the generals of division. 
This sheer folly would have had the effect 
of causing another siege, for the city of 
Mexico was surrounded by works which 
were about to be armed. Suddenly at- 
tacked, the capital made no resistance. 
With the adverse result of the defence 
of Puebla, on which he had expended all 
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his resources, and in the attempt to re- 
lieve which General Comonfort had been 
defeated, Juarez had played his last card 
for the time. He fell back on San Luis 
de Potosi, and on June 1oth the French 
army entered the capital. In spite of the 
flowers and fireworks scattered in the 
path of Forey, the enthusiasm was only 
factitious. Juarez had not been expelled 
by the will of the population of the 
capital The chief of the State had 
yielded to force majeure, but without com- 
promise. He was brought down, but he 
never abdicated. He took with him into 
his retreat the Republican power, nor did 
he ever allow it to slip from his grasp. 

On June 14th a provisional govern- 
ment was constituted in the first instance, 
which presently convened a ‘Junta of 
Notables.” This assembly was desired, 
at the instance of General Forey and of 
course under French auspices, to deter- 
mine after due deliberation what form of 
government should be definitely estab- 
lished in Mexico; the vote on the ques- 
tion to unite at least two-thirds of the suf- 
frages. The phantom of a junta was got 
together somehow, held a meeting, and 
duly voted, to the sound of the cannon 
which proclaimed the birth of the Empire. 
The decision was for a monarchy and 
the proffer of the crown to the Archduke 
Maximilian. A commission was ap- 
pointed to proceed to Miramar, bearing 
the requisite documents, and _ proffering 
the Imperial sceptre. When the deputa- 
tion presented itself at Miramar, Maxi- 
milian hesitated, and well he might. For 
he could not but be aware that a burning 
principle of resistance against monarchical 
institutions was tenaciously maintained by 
a large proportion of the population of 
Mexico, and that the aversion of the 
people of the United States from this 
masterful conversion of their Republican 
neighbours to Imperialistic sentiments was 
notorious. On the very day on which 
the French troops entered Mexico city, 
brave old Juarez published from his re- 
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marching in a straight line, entered with- 
out striking a blow. This was a campaign 
entirely of speed, happily planned and 
promptly terminated. Never since 1821, 
the date of its independence, had Mexico 
enjoyed a calm equal to that which it ex- 
perienced during the four months which 
followed this campaign in the interior. 

The Mexican adventure had been from 
the first unpopular with the French 
people ; and it served the enemies of the 
Empire as a weapon against the Govern- 
ment. M. Rouher, indeed, called it 
“the greatest enterprise of the reign” ; 
but in spite of the reports of the splen- 
dours and wealth of Mexico, it never 
found favour even with the majority of 
the Legislative Body which voted the ex- 
pedition. ‘Two sinister influences com- 
bined to damage the enterprise in public 
opinion. The speculators for whom 
Morny acted were its main supporters ; 
and from the time when war was made to 
establish a Catholic empire in a continent 
almost exclusively Republican, the clerical 
party alone defended it. 

Nevertheless, Maximilian in an evil 
hour allowed himself to be persuaded 
into accepting the Mexican crown. A 
Mexican loan of fifteen millions sterling 
was placed on ‘the principal European 
bourses, but the conditions were so 
onerous that Maximilian carried with him 
to Mexico but a small portion of that 
great sum. By the terms of his con- 
vention with Louis Napoleon of April roth, 
1864, a French corps of 25,000 men was 
to remain in Mexico until Maximilan 
should have organised an army of his 
own; and that on the withdrawal of the 
French corps, there should. still remain 
in Mexico for six years longer a force of 
8,000 men, consisting of a foreign legion 
in the service of that empire. In accord- 
ance with the convention Maximilian 
formally accepted the Mexican crown, 
and a few days later he and the Empress, 
with a large suite, embarked on board 
the /Vovara frigate for their new destina- 
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tion, remaining on their way to pay a short 
visit to Rome, where they had aa ‘“ter- 
view with the Pope. On May 28th, 1864, 
the new sovereigns landed at Vera Cruz, 
where their reception was not propitious. 
After a rough journey from the coast they 
made their entry into the capital on June 
12th, followed by a brilliant cortége ; and 
after a short sojourn in the palace, took 
up their permanent residence in the 
adjacent chateau of Chapultepec. 

On Maximilian’s arrival an active Im- 
perialist party, sincere and full of enthu- 
siasm, was freely and _ spontaneously 
formed, captivated by the personal charm 
of their Majesties. There was then a time 
when the young Empire, in spite of the 
difficulty which the task promised, had a 
good chance for a great future It was 
a fortunate hour for Mexico; but neither 
the monarch nor his subjects knew how 
to take advantage of it. Despite the 
efforts of a wife abounding in illusions, 
which were subsequently to be so pain- 
fully dissolved, Maximihan committed 
numerous errors, because with his mingled 
chivalric and undecided character he 
persisted in fancying that he was seated as 
onan Europeanthrone. Hecould not have 
expected to conquer a turbulent kingdom 
with a bulletin of laws as his weapon ; he 
should have been always in the saddle, 
with sword in hand. 

It cannot be said, however, that he was 
inactive. During the autumn of 1864 he 
made considerable progress in pacifying 
the country, and in endeavouring to crush 
the partisans of Juarez, who were de- 
feated in a pitched battle at Durango in 
September But Maximilian had, unfortu- 
nately, incurred the hostility of the power- 
ful ecclesiastical interests of the country. 
The settlement of the mortmain endow. 
ments still remained in suspense. The 
Court of Rome had not yet consented to 
declare its sentiments ; and appeared the 
less so, as Maximilian, determined to up- 
hold the law of secularisation, had in effect 
repudiated the clerical party, to which he 
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had been confiscated. The Nuncio posi- 
tively refused to negotiate on those terms, 
asserting that when he left the Vatican the 
belief prevailed that the confiscation of 
the Church lands was to be reversed. 
Maximilian, with whom haughtiness and 
Irritability were constitutional, promptly 
ordered his Minister to submit to him 
bills founded on the footing specified 
and he presently issued a decree reviving 
an obsolete law requiring that Pontifical 
bulls and rescripts should receive the 
exequatur of the Government before pub- 
lication. The Nuncio, protesting strenu- 
ously, quitted Mexico, whereupon diplo- 
matic relations between Rome and the 
new Empire were entirely broken off. 
No real progress was made towards con- 
ciliating the Liberal party, and it was cer- 
tain that the measures specified effectually 
offended and estranged the great majority 
of the Conservatives. 

At the beginning of 1865 armed resis- 
tance was nearly at an end, while, as has 
been said, the French troops were in 
possession of the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The national army had 
been organised on the basis of the 
schemes proposed and elaborated by the 
military chiefs. ‘The whole territory had 
been divided into nine military departments. 
On January 26th the Emperor signed the 
military code of laws, and two months 
later he released the French headquarter 
staff from its duties in a complimentary 
letter thanking Marshal Bazaine for his 
services in the reorganisation of the Mexi- 
can army, which the Minister of War had 
thenceforth toadminister. But Maximilian 
unfortunately seemed incapable of realising 
that he was making no effective advance in 
attaching to his person and government the 
Mexican nation or any considerable portion 
of it, and that he was still, as from the first, 
entirely dependent on French bayonets. 
On October 3rd of that year he promul. 
gated the ill-omened and. sinister decree 
which in its consequences ultimately 
proved fatal to himself—the condemnation 
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to outlawry of all persons who thencefor- 
ward should be taken with arms in their 
hands. In virtue of this sweeping and out- 
rageous decree several Juarists were actually 
shot by drum-head courts-martial, and 
extreme indignation was not unnaturally 
aroused by those summary executions, not 
only among Mexican Republicans, but also 
in the contiguous States of the American 
Union. In the intention of Maximilian 
the decree was directed against persons 
whose object was to. shelter their 
brigandage under the Republican flag ; but 
nevertheless the original minutes of the 
fatal decree were wholly written in the 
Emperor’s own hand. The date of its 
publication marked the beginning of 
Maximilian’s progressive ill-fortune. The 
Civil War in the United States was now at 
an end, and the undisguised objection of 
the American people to the intermeddling 
of the French Emperor in Mexican affairs, 
hitherto in abeyance during the war 
period, was beginning to have vent. 
During the winter of 1865-66 the American 
General Sheridan continued covertly sup- 
plyingarmsandammunition tothe Mexican 
Liberals—-more than 30,000 muskets were 
sent from Bat6n Rouge Arsenal alone ; 
and by midsummer of 1866 Juarez, 
having organised a considerable army 
thanks to the goodwill of the North, was in 
possession of the whole line of the Rio 
Grande, and, in fact, of nearly the whole of 
Mexico down to San Luis de Potosi. In 
his message to Congress of 4th December, 
1865, President Johnson had animadverted 
strongly on the outrage to Republican 
feeling which the situation beyond the Rio 
Grande presented to American eyes. He 
pointed out that the American people re- 
frained from intervening in the affairs of 
Europe on the express condition that the 
European Powers should not interfere in 
the concerns of the New World ; and he 
added with grave significance: “I should 
regard it as a great calamity to the peace 
of the world that any, European Power 
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Maximilian should have organised an army 
of his own; and that after their recall 
France should still let Mexico have the 
services of 8,o00 men as a foreign legion. 
Scarcely two years had elapsed when those 
engagements were abruptly broken, and 
Napoleon had cynically left Maximilian to 
his fate. 

Theshipwreck of the Mexican enterprise, 
deservedly doomed from the hour of its 
inception, was now almost within sight. 
The attempt to organise a home army 
failed for want of money. Quarrels broke 
out among the foreign adventurers in Maxi- 
milian’s service. As a last resource, the 
Empress herself went to Europe in the 
summer of 1866, in the forlorn hope of 
attempting to shake the determination of 


Napoleon in regard to the recall of the. 


French troops in Mexico. Vainly did 
the unfortunate Empress urge the argu- 
ments of justice, honour, and good faith. 
Louis Napoleon was in an ignoble alarm 
for himself and his dynasty ; and neither 
tears nor eloquence availed to alter the 
resolve to which selfish terror had given 
rise Not only did he refuse to prolong 
the period within which the troops were 
to be withdrawn; he brusquely informed 
Charlotte that their departure would be 
hastened, and that they would be with. 
drawn .in the beginning of 1867, The 
cruel announcement seemed to close out 
all hope; the brain of the poor brave 
woman reeled; she went to Rome, and 
there, during an interview with the Pope, 
her reason gave way. 

In the latter months of 1866 the mal- 
contents made rapid progress. As Mar- 
shal Bazaine gradually concentrated his 
troops on the capital previous to quitting 
Mexico, the Juarists followed closely and 
occupied province after province. Napo- 
leon, having determined to leave Maxi- 
milian to his fate, was desirous, on account 
of the heavy expenses of the expedition, 
of saving from the wreck as much as pos- 
sible for the benefit of the French 
treasury. In October General Castelnau, 
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sent by the French Emperor, arrived with 
instructions to urge Maximilian to abdi- 
cate; or in the alternative to attempt 
to treat with some Mexican chief 
who, in return for the possession of 
supreme power, would undertake the 
financial engagements with the French 
Treasury in which Maximilian had failed. 
The arrival of Castelnau impressed on 
Maximilian the conviction that he was 
definitively to be abandoned, and he 
quitted the capital for Orizava on October 
21st, in order to avoid meeting General 
Castelnau. When the courier from 
Europe brought him the heart-rending 
details of the Empress’s sad condition, he 
retired to the Hacienda la Jalapilla, a 
retreat adjacent to the town. A portion 
of the Imperial baggage had already been 
sent on board the Austrian frigate Dandolo, 
lying at anchor in the port of Vera 
Cruz to await his embarkation, but he 
was still a prey to hesitation... He could 
not make up his mind to take any: decided 
course, so great was the vacillation of his 
character and the extent of his reluctance. 
Probably he was influenced in some mea- 
sure by a despatch forwarded from Vienna 
to the Austrian ambassador to Mexico, 
the terms of which forbade the Archduke 
to set foot on Austrian soil if he returned 
to Europe bearing the title of Emperor. 
Yet he was preparing to set sail for 
Europe without intention of return, when 
a letter from M. Eloin, the Belgian coun- 
cillor, was handed to him. Its tenor was 
such that Maximilian, disregarding all 
the perils before him, and obeying only 
the voice of ambition, again grasped the 
reins of power; and, having resolved to 
commit himself into the hands of the 
clerical party, who promised him both 
men and money, he prepared to make 
an appeal to the Mexican people. On 
December 8th, Bazaine, Castelnau, and 
Dano, the French Minister, presented 
themselves to Maximilian, strongly urging 
him to abdicate; but he had taken his 
line and would not leave it. A letter to 
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towards Puebla with the intention of rais- 
ing the siege of that place, which was hard 
pressed by Perfirio Diaz ; but on learning 
that Puebla had fallen, he retraced his 
steps. Before he could reach Mexico, he 
was attacked by the Juarists at San 
Lorenzo on April 1st, and was defeated 
after three days of irregular fighting. 
With the remains of his army he re-entered 
Mexico, where he assumed supreme power 
as Lieutenant-General of the Empire. 

In Queretaro, after March 24th, there 
remained no more meat. The garrison 
held out staunchly, but scanty rations, 
constant fighting, and the duty of watch- 
fulness had cruelly reduced its strength. 
On May 14th, it was decided, ina council 
of war presided over by the Emperor, 
that a general assault should be made 
against the lines of the besiegers, that 
being the only alternative to death by hun. 
ger. On the same night, however, whether 
by negligence, or, as was generally be- 
lieved, by the treason of Colonel Lopez, 
Juarist soldiers gained admission into the 
town, which by the following morning was 
in full possession of the enemy. Maxi- 
milian, Miramon, and Mejia were made 
prisoners. The fate of the fallen Emperor 
was not long delayed. The representatives 
of the foreign Powers at Washington en- 
treated the intervention of the United 
States to save the life of Maximilian, and 
Mr. Seward intervened accordingly, but 
without result. The Juarists observed the 
forms and ceremony usual with civilised 
nations ; they appointed, with no indecent 
haste, a day for the trial of the fallen 
Emperor, and he had the advantage of the 
services of two distinguished Mexican 
advocates. The trial of Maximilian by 
court-martial was held at Queretaro, and 
on June 13th, 1867, he was condemned to 
death. On the 19th the sentence was 
carried into execution. Maximilian con- 
fronted the firing party with calm fortitude, 
and met his death likea hero. The follow- 
ing particulars, taken from the “‘ Diary ” of 
Prince Salm-Salm, who was the Emperor’s 
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aide-de-camp, and who later met a soldier's 
death in the battle of Gravelotte, may be 
read with interest: “The Emperor had 
attended mass and received the last sacra- 
ments early in the morning, and had after- 
wards been brought up ina fiacre, attended 
only by the priest, Father Soria, and his 
Hungarian servant, Tudos, to the place cf 
execution, a rocky hill outside the town, 
called Cerro de la Campana. Miramon 
and Mejia were placed beside him. An 
officer and seven men now stepped for- 
ward to within a few yards before each of 
the three condemned. The Emperor went 
up to those before him, gave each soldier 
his hand and a Maximilian louis d’or 
(twenty pesos), and said: ‘ Muchaches 
(boys), aim well. Aim right here,’ point- 
ing to his heart. Then he returned to his 
stand, took off his hat, and wiped his fore- 
bead with his handkerchief. This and his 
hat he gave to Tudos, with the order to 
take them to his mother, the Archduchess 
Sophia. Then he spoke with a clear and 
firm voice the following words : 
“Mexicans! Persons of my rank and 
origin are destined by God either to be 
benefactors of the people or martyrs. 
Called by a great part of you, I came 
hither for the good of the country. 
Ambition did not bring me here; I came 
animated with the best wishes for the future 
of my adopted country and for that of my 
soldiers, whom I thank, before my death, 
for the sacrifices they made for me. 
Mexicans! May my blood be the last 
which shall be spilt for the welfare of the 
country ; and if it be necessary that its 
sons should still shed their blood, may it 
flow for its good, but never by treason. 
Viva independencia! Viva Mextca!’” 
Looking round the Emperor noticed, 
at no great distance, a group of men and 
women who stood sobbing aloud. He 
looked at them with a mild and friendly 
smile ; then he laid both his hands on his 
breast and looked forward. Five shots 
were fired and the Emperor fell on his 
right side, whispering slowly the word 
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From ‘‘ Sybil."’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


still retain an old-fashioned expression 
that even the brutal whistle of the penny 
steam-boat cannot spoil ! 

Passing the house of the eccentric 
miser who in 1882 left the scrapings of 
a life-time, amounting to half a million, 
as a legacy to Her Majesty, and the 
haunts of Dr. Johnson and his friends, 
I enter Cheyne Row, rendered famous 
by the long residence of Thomas Carlyle 
at Number 5. Lower 
down on the same 
side, in a house 
which stil boasts 
many marks of an- 
tiquity, and from 
whose doorstep one 
catches a glimpse 
of green trees and 
the swift flowing 
river, lives Mr. Fred 
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Pegram, whose dainty black-and- 
white illustrations are so well 
known to the public, and who, 
although he has a rooted anti- 
pathy to being interviewed, 
makes an exception in my favour 
and admits me within its old- 
fashioned portals. As I enter 
the oak-panelled hall, a canine 
pet eyes me suspiciously, and 
then decides after a long stare 
to leave me to the mercy of his 
master. Facing the hall 1s a gar. 
den door wide open, showing a 
vista of creepers and flowers, and 
the most comfortable of basket 
chairs. The dining-room door, 
however, is invitingly open, and 
lingering over his coffee and 
cigarette, and chatting with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Townsend, I 
find the artist resting after his 
-day’s work. He gives me a cor- 
dial welcome, and an instant offer 
of a share in the after-dinner 
spoils. To drink coffee and 
create smoke-wreaths in a room 
where rumour says Carlyle 
wrote the earlier portion of Zhe French 
Revolution ere he took possession of his 
own red-bricked house, is not an in- 
vitation to be despised. The quaint 
room, with its panelled walls, high- 
backed chairs, and Queen Anne fire. 
place, on either side of which are deep 
embrasures filled with magazines and 
books illustrated by the skilful pen of 
my host, is no place for the mundane 





From a drawing by Fred Pegram at the age of five. 
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LETTERS TO 


Y Dear CriorinpA,—I am 
glad you like the book—or, 
lest I flatter myself, let me 
be exact and say that part 
of the book that you do 
The good-natured friend, who goes 





like. 
into ecstasies over everything that one 
does, because he is one’s friend, is of no 


value to one. Indeed his praise rather 
irritates. The damned _ conscientious 
friend, who thinks his only duty is to tell 
you all your faults, is a curse. ‘The true 
friend is he who praises where he honestly 
can and as much as he honestly can, 
points out to you what he considers errors 
capable of amendment, and says as little 
as he possibly can about what he does 
not like. 

“We have been mutually deceiving one 
another,” says John Gabriel Borkman to 
his poor little would-be-poet friend Foldal. 
Foldal undertakes to believe in the possi. 
bilty of Gabriel's regeneration on the 
tacit understanding that Gabriel believes 
in his, Foldal’s, poetical ability. They 
have come to the point where the farce is 
beginning to tire both. ‘You do not 
really believe in my dream,” says the 
financier, ‘‘ therefore I will no longer pre- 
tend to believe in yours. We have been 
deceiving one another.” 

‘* But,” says Foldal, “is not that the 
basis of friendship ? ” 

As in most of Ibsen's thoughts, there 
is sufficient truth in this to give it sting. 
But it is not the real truth Ibsen never 
sees the real truth. Huis eyes are not 
strong enough to face it. He sees the 
sunbeams, the glinting reflections cast, 
but when he looks at the truth itself he 
has to screw his eyes and sees but a 
blurred mist. The friendship that Ibsen 
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sneers at is not friendship at all. It is 
the thing that the averag: man and 
woman, incapable of friendship, create as 
a substitute. Friendship, like love, which 
is its twin and perhaps its more earthly- 
minded brother, is an instinct, not an 
effort. It is involuntary. It exists be- 
cause the two are sympathetic to one 
another. The virtues that my _ friend 
possesses are the virtues that I admire. 
His vices are the vices I can forgive. 
To another it is just the opposite. All 
his good points are valueless to win esteem. 
Every failing is an unforgivable evil. 
What is good in a man appears more 
good to his friend than to another—almost 
as good as it appears to himself. There- 
fore our friends can give to us some 
thing more than justice — generosity. 
The world 1s our schoolmaster; our 
friends are our mother, to whom we run 
for praise a little more than we deserve. 
for sympathy, for comfort, for the reproof 
that 1s half a caress. 

I cannot agree with you in what you 
say about humour Humour 1s not a 
thing with which to appeal to the world 
for long, certainly not to the British 
world A man has; many positions offered 
to him in the castle of society. He can 
be the public’s cook, and that 1s always 
a good position, for our rich master will 
pay handsomely for good cooking. Or 
he can be the great man’s fool, and that 
perhaps is the most remunerative situa- 
tion ot all. Be the popular favourite of 
the public, and the public will throw you 
its coins handsomely. But then you 
must not think for yourself, remem- 
bering always that you are only 
the fool. You must amuse; you must 
never offend. A clever and amiable 


* Copyright, 1897, by Jerome K. Jerome, 1n the United States of America. 
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Journalist, writing the other day in the 
Morning, makes an appeal to novelists. 
He begins by telling us that he has 
lately been favoured by a visit from his 
old friend the gout. “Gout is not a 
thing a man can stand to and fight against. 
The only way to meet it is to lie in an 
arm-chair with a bevy of newspapers, 
magazines and amusing books and novels 
at one’s elbow. But where are these 
amusing books?’’ he asks. ‘ What has 
become of the new humourists ?” he goes 
on to complain. ‘“ Jerome,” he tells me, 
‘thas flung away the gifts that were meant 
to cheer and entertain mankind. Alden 
writes gruesome yarns of madness. and 
murder. Eden Phillpotts writes high-class 
stories of seduction.” I am sorry for 
my friend with the gout—though the gout 
appears necessary before he thinks of us. 
In his healthier moments he might possibly 
be less sympathetic towards us despised 
New Humourists. But it is not the fault 
of gentlemen such as he, I am sure, that 
some of us prefer to fling away our cap 
and bells. Humour is not a thing wel) 
understanded of the people. The dull. 
witted fighting men, resting their tired 
limbs on the rushes, never dreamed that 
the whimsical hunchback was a personage 
infinitely superior to themselves To 
them he was a mere droll. His biting 
speeches were jokes. The real meaning 
passed above their heads. The same 
estimate of humour remains with us to 
this day. Your shop-boy, clerk, or 
medical student will read with a certain 
amount of respect a man who pulls his 
face long. But the humourist—I care not 
what quality of humourist—he regards as 
a gentleman infinitely his inferior. Your 
youngest critic, with the pattern of the 
birch hardly worn from him, sits in Fleet 
Street judgment upon the humourist in the 
. attitude of Gud Almighty toa black- beetle. 
That humour can mean insight, breadth 
and balance, you would find it difficult to 
persuade him. A joke to his mind is 
a joke whether it be a truth expressed 
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wittily,a subtlety made plain, or a bitterness 
tinged with the sunshine of sense. “A 
primrose by the river’s brim a simple prim- 
rose is to him,” and it is nothing more. 
That humour can have a meaning, that a 
truth can be told with a laugh, is im- 
possible to his thinking. 

If a man wish to take any position in 
life other than the public’s hircd droll he 
must put behind him whatever humour God 
has given him. The Humourist must have 
no more thoughtoropinion of his own than 
a music-hall singer, who has to sing topical 
verses in favour of Greece at one hall, 
and in support of Turkey for another. 

The public will take good care that its 
favourites do not talk seriously to it. I 
met Mr. Anthony Hope a little while ago, 
a day or two after he had added his sig- 
nature to a certain telegram, expressing 
sympathy with the Greek nation in its 
struggle. Of course, all of us had been 
roundly abused by the gentlemen who 
guide English political opinion at two 
or three pounds a week from the different 
London suburbs. ‘‘Mr. Anthony Hope 
is a brilliant novelist,” has been one of the 
criticisms. ‘‘ Let him write novels. We 
do not wish for his opinion on political 
questions.” A twinkle was in Mr. Hope’s 
eye. “J felt inclined to write back,” he 
said. ‘I think I should have done so had 
the matter been worth it— merely to abserve 
that the papers in England always appear 
very anxious to know what size collar | 
wear, what 1s my favourite dish for 
breakfast, and what my views are 
concerning the cnimney-pot hat. I 
thought perhaps my opinion on matters 
of more importance might be equally 
acceptable.” It 1s a curious idea this of 
the Fleet Street journalist, that because a 
man writes clever books, or composes fine 
music, or paints good pictures, therefore 
his views on any other matter must be 
absurd. It wants thinking out, this point. 
There lies a good deal of humour in the 
argument. 

But there is another reason why a man 
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should abandon humour when he comes 
towards that period in hfe that Mr. 
Pinero regards with so much alarm. 
Humour is the outcome of high spirits 
and buoyancy. A party of young fellows 
singing and laughing madly as they walk, 
joking and gambolling with one another, 
is a good sight for the eyes. But elderly 
gentlemen playing pranks in the public 
highway, shouting defiance to the universe, 
is another picture. Humour is youth. 
One does not wish to give examples, but 
many a great humourist would have done 
well to put away the writing of broad 
humour before he was forty. Humour is 
the shout of strength taking all things, 
joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears, with a 
laugh. Perhaps in the young days of the 
world, when youth lived longer with men 
than it does now, humour went not out of 
aman so soon. It may be men in those 
days kept their laughter longer. Then, 
like the companions of Ulysses, with a 
frolic welcome they took the thunder 
and the sunshine. One can _ imagine 
these old boyish men laughing as they 
hewed their way with bloody swords 
through the press of battle, meeting the 
coming of the storm with a great shout of 
merriment, laughing grimly as their com- 
rades fell around them; laughing as 
they died themselves. The world was 
young and blood was red, and the happy 
isles lay just beyond the dim horizon, the 
door through which was death. And there 
their comrades, the laughing men who 
had gone before them, awaited them. 
There were no fears, no subtle doubts, no 
dim forebodings. The world was simple. 
Life and death were but as days, and 
the grave but a passing wound. So 
among the terrors and the pains they 
iaughed. 

But in these days we grow old apace. 
The memory of a youth that the world 
once knew clings round us for a little 
while till the thirties come. Then it fades, 
and we wonder why we ever were young. 

Humor is brutal toa certain extent. It 
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must be so. It is the brutality of strength 
making light of its own sufferings, also of 
the sufferings of others. We laugh when 
a man splits his trousers, when a man 
dressed in his best clothes sits down upon 
a plate of strawberries and cream. This 
is primitive humour. Such jokes lie at 
the root of all humour. The further we 
get away from these primitive methods the 
further we are drifting from humour. 
When I laugh at my friend Mr. Jacobs’ 
stories of sea life Iam laughing at the 
misfortunes that come upon his simple- 
minded mates and captains. A sailor 
pretends to be ill; the mate will test 
him. He compounds a decoction of 
ink, bilge-water, salt and tar, and, calling 
it a family recipe, he _ insists on 
administering it. I imagine the agony 
and suffering of the sailor as the ghastly 
draught is forced down his throat, and I 
shake my sides with laughter. ‘“ Very 
brutal, very uncivilised, very Philistine,” 
says the superior critic. But humour 
delongs to these barbarian elements in 
our nature. Humour depends upon the 
misfortune of somebody. Its roots are in 
suffering. Wit, which has been described 
as humour clarified, hurts somebody, or 
it loses its point. We laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of Mr. Bultitude, who, by 
magical accidents, changes places with his 
son, and—eminently respectable City 
man of fifty—is caned and bullied 
and made generally miserable at Mr. 
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men. We laugh at the misfortunes of 
Mr. Pickwick, at the drunken orgies of 
a Bob Sawyer, at the highly discreditable 
lying of an Artful Dodger. It is useless 
shutting our eyes to the fact that humour 
rests upon what the higher culture is 
bound to condemn 7 (oto. 

What is humour, and why has it 
been given to us? Is it as a weapon 
to face misfortune? A man with a 
sense of humour laughs at his own 
sorrows, sees the comicality of them, 
sees how humorously they would strike 
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Robert Browning? Nor is it written 
merely in some out of the way corner of 
his more crabbed volumes, but in that 
last book of his heart, Asolando. 

‘* Has Ruskin noticed here at Asolo 


That certain weed-growths on the ravaged wall 
Seem i 


asks the woman of her companion, as they 


stand “viewing a twilight country far and 


wide,” the man falling into a reverie as she 
speaks—here was a great passion, hers 
for the asking, at her side, and she talked 
of ‘‘weed-growths ”!—to be called out of 
at again by her continuing: 
“** No, the book 

Which noticed how the wall-growths wave,’ said 

she 
* Was not by Kuskin.’ 

I said ‘ Vernon Lee’? ” 

The reference was at the same time a 
recognition of one of Vernon Lee’s most 
striking gifts, her remarkable gift, not 
merely for seeing, but giving sympathetic 
expression to those minor, subtle, and ex- 
quisite characteristics of nature and art 
which many miss, and very few can em- 
body. She loves ‘the intricacies of things 
and feelings,” and is ever trying to justify 
the complex sensation, the fine confused 
emotion. It is for this she praises the 
impressionist painters. They impose no 
arbitrary order upon Nature, but give her to 
us in something of her own creative “con- 
fusion.” ‘‘The modern school of land- 
scape,” she says, ‘“‘has done a great and 
pious thing in reinstating the complexity, 
the mystery, the confusion of Nature’s 
effects; Nature, which differs from the 
paltry work of man just in this, that she 
does not thin out, make clear and sym- 
metrical, for the easier appreciation of 
foolish persons, but packs effect upon 
effect, in space even as in time, one close 
upon the other, leaf upon leaf, branch upon 
branch, tree upon tree, colour upon colour, 
a mystery of beauty wrapped in beauty, 
without the faintest concern whether it 
would not be better to say ‘this is really a 
river, or ‘that is really a tree.’ ” 
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One specific debt to them 1s their reve- 
lation of “the supreme beauty of winter 
colouring, the harmony of purple, blue, 
slate, brown, pink, and russet ; of tints 
and compounds of tints without a name; 
of bare hedgerows and leafless trees, sere 
grass and mist-veiled waters ; compared 
with which spring is but raw, summer 
dull, and autumn positively ostentatious 
in her gala suit of tawny and yellow.” 

Her new book is more than usually rich 
in such successfully rendered apprehen- 
sions of delicate and elusive impressions. 
In such different matters of feeling, as 
the sentiment of old houses, and the 
special charm of modern travelling, her 
pen is equally skilful to fix the unmis- 
takable characteristic of each. Two 
reasons she gives for our attachment to 
old houses, the saying of a friend that 
‘* There seemed to be other people in it 
besides the living,” and the fine observa- 
tion “ that the action of time makes man’s 
works into natural objects.” Nor has the 
pleasure of the historic sense ever, to my 
knowledge, been expressed so accurately 
and yet so sympathetically as in this 
passage: — ‘How convey this sense? 
I do not mean that if I walk through old 
Paris or through Rome my thoughts 
revolve on Louis XI. or Julius Cesar. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 
Indeed the charm of the thing is that one 
feels oneself accompanied not by this or 
that magnifico of the past (whom of 
course one would never have been in- 
troduced to), but by a crowd of nameless 
creatures; the daily life, common joy, 
suffering, heroism of the past. Nay, there 
is something more subtle than this: the 
whole place (how shall I explain it?) 
becomes a sort of living something. 
Thus, when I hurry (for one must needs 
hurry through Venetian narrowness) be- 
tween the pink and lilac houses, with 
faded shutters and here and there a shred 
of tracery ; now turning a sharp corner 
before the locksmith’s or chestnut- 
roaster’s ; now hearing my steps lonely 
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between high walls broken by a Gothic 
doorway; now crossing some smooth- 
paved little square with its sculptured 
well and balconied palaces, I feel, I say, 
walking day after day through these 
Streets, that I am in contact with a whole 
living, breathing thing, ru"! of habits of life, 
of suppressed words ; a sort of odd, mys- 
terious, mythical, but very real creature ; 
as if, in the dark, I stretched out my 
hand and met something (but without any 
fear), something absolutely indefinable in 
shape and kind, but warm, alive.” 

This preoccupation with the past, she 
does well to note for us, comes of no 
‘“‘good old times” delusion concerning 
the men and women of the past. “In- 
deed,” she says, ‘‘in sundry ways, and 
owing to thenarrowness of life and thought, 
the calmer acceptance of coarse or cruel 
things, I incline to think they were less in- 
teresting, those men and women of the past, 
whose rustling dresses fill old houses 
with fantastic sounds. They had, some 
few of them, their great art, great aims, 
feelings, struggles ; but the majority were 
of the earth and intolerably earthy. ’Tis 
their clothes’ ghosts that haunt us, not 
their own.” Of course, nothing is more 
modern than the historic sense, and, 
therefore, in spite of the apparent diversity 
of sentiment, we might have expected 
Vernon Lee to understand the charm of 
railway travelling, so wilfully and stupidly 
denied by the sentimentalist. Here is 
what we have all so often felt, but never 
been able to say so well: 

“There is one charming impression 
peculiar to railway travelling, that of the 
twilight hour in the train ; but the charm 
is greater on a short journey, when one 
is not tired, and has not the sense of 
being uprooted, than a long one. The 
movement of the train seems, after sunset, 
particularly in the South, where nightfall 
is rapid, to take a quality of mystery. It 
glides through a landscape of which the 
smaller details are effaced, as are likewise 
uffaced the details of the railway itself. 
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And that rapid gliding brings home to 
one the instability of the hour, of the 
changing light, the obliterating form. It 
makes one feel that everything is, as it 
were, a mere vision: bends of poplared 
river, with sunset redness in their grey 
swirls ; big towered houses of other days ; 
the spectral white fruit trees in the dark 
fields; the pine tops rotund, separate, 


yet intangible, against the sky of un- 


earthly blue; the darkness not descending, 
as foolish people say it does, from the skies 
to the earth, but rising slowly from the 
earth where it has gathered fold upon 
fold, an emanation thereof, into the sky, 
still pale and luminous, turning its colour 
to white, its whiteness to grey, till the 
stars, mere little white specks before, 
kindle one by one. Every 
hamlet we pass seems somehow the place 
where we ought to tarry for all our days ; 
every room or kitchen, a red square of 
light in the dimness with dark figures 
moving before the window, seems full of 
people who might be friends ; and the hills 
we have never beheld before, the bends of 
rivers, the screen of trees, seem familiar 
as if we had lived among them in distant 
days which we think of with longing.” 
What one particularly likes about 
Vernon Lee is that in addition to her ex- 
ceedingly sensitive zesthetic faculties, she 
possesses humanity and humour as well. 
She is the only woman essayist I know 
of who writes like a man. She is never 
saintly, even when writing of saints ; nor 
superior, even when writing of tourists. 
‘* Honour the tourist,” she says; “he 
walks ina halo of romance.” I have said 
nothing of “limbo,” and of what is, and 
what is not, to be looked for there. 
Well, it is too late now to say more 
than that to write about limbo (or any- 
thing else) as Vernon Lee writes, is the 
surest way to keep out of it. And here 
1s a charming fancy on fancy to conclude 
with: ‘Nothing can come into the 
presence of that capricious despot, our 
fancy, which has not dwelt six months and 
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six In the purlieus of its palace, steeped, 
like the candidates for Ahasuerus’s favour, 
in sweet odours and myrrh.” What pretty 
things come of remembering one’s Bible ! 

And now I am anxious to introduce the 
reader to Lord George Hell, the hero of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s fascinating “fairy 
tale for tired men,” Zhe Happy Hypocrite 
(Lane); but, on second thoughts, it will 
be best to ask Mr. Beerbohm to make 
the introduction :— 

** None, it is said, of all who revelled 
with the Regent, was half so wicked as 
Lord George Hell. I will not trouble my 
little readers with a long recital of his 
great naughtiness. But it were well they 
should know that he was greedy, destruc- 
tive, and disobedient. I am afraid there 
is no doubt that he often sat up at Carlton 
House until long after bed-time, playing at 
games, and that he generally ate and drank 
more than was good for him. His fond- 
ness for fine clothes was such that he used 
to dress on week-days quite as gorgeously 
as good people dress on Sundays. He 
was thirty-five years old, and a great grief 
to his parents. I am glad I never 
saw his lordship. They say he was rather 
like Caligula, with a dash of Sir John Fal- 
staff, and that sometimes on wintry morn- 
ings in St. James’s Street young children 
would hush their prattle, and cling 1n dis- 
consolate terror to their nurses’ skirts, as 
they saw him come (that vast and fearful 
gentleman !), with the east wind ruffling 
the rotund surface of his beaver, ruffling 
the fur about his neck and wrists, and 
striking the purple complexion of his 
cheeks to a still deeper purple. ‘ King 
Bogey ’ they called him in the nurseries. 
In the hours when they too were naughty 
their nurses would predict his advent down 
the chimney or from the linen-press, and 
then they always ‘behaved.’ So that, you 
see, even the unrighteous are a power for 
good in the hands of nurses. 
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“It is true that his lordship was a non- 
smoker—a negative virtue, certainly, and 
due, even that, I fear, to the fashion of 
the day—but there the list of his good 
qualities comes to an abrupt conclusion.” 

It would be criminal, by barbarities of 
compression and hideous devices of omis- 
sion, to attempt to “abridge” (as Mr. 
Stead would say) this brilliant little master- 
piece ; happily, as it only costs a shilling, 
and no one is so poor as not to possess a 
shilling—does not each issue of Zhe Daily 
Telegraph prove the assumption Pp—there 
is no economic necessity for one to com- 
mit the outrage. By this time, like that 
other splendid shillingsworth of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’, Christ in Hades, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite will be 
in the horniest of hands. Mr. Lang bal- 
ladises somewhere of those halcyon sum- 
mer days ‘‘ when fans for a penny are sold 
in the Strand.” Yes, but think of master- 
pieces fora shilling! To be sold, like Marte 
Lloyd’s Blue Book, at the street corners, 
amid perilous blocks of traffic, to be 
bought, like shoe-laces and shirt studs, 
from those little wandering shops that 
move in tatters along the marginal foot- 
ways of the Strand! Ah, this is the true 
fame—could one but attain it. To be sold 
in the gutter at a penny, like Dickens—-the 
superior sort sniff sensitive nostrils at fame 
so malodorous, but, for all that, as I have 
well said before, and say again (as no one 
noticed the remark on its first appearance), 
‘‘fame is no fame without the plebs,” and, 
therefore, I heartily congratulate Mr. Max 
Beerbohm on that conquest of ‘‘the great 
heart of the public” which is signified by 
the shilling edition. We have already had 
Shakespeare at a shilling. It was high 
time we had Max Beerbohm thus made 
accessible to alli—Max Beerbohm for 
the million. To be at once for the few 
and for the million, is not that to be a 
classic P 
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tallow candles, the music being supplied by a “‘ pigmy scraper wi’ his fiddle” perched 
on the top of the threshing-mill. Last time I was in Edinburgh I formed one of 
a crowd of bearded boys who were making Princes Street resound with laughter loud 
and deep at a Punch and Judy show. After it was over each took off his several way 
half-ashamed of the weakness displayed. The man is a “gone coon” who never enjoys 
a big hearty laugh. 

The animal spirits of healthy youth will find an outlet. I do not mean, when 
I speak of amusement, the more or less insipid form of recreation where everything 
is done by rule; but “free scouth” and full play for all the energies. The first 
essential and genuine fun is complete freedom from restraint or formality. Imagine 
a kitten, taking its ‘“‘ regulation exercise,” forbidden to chase its own tail lest it outrage 
some of the canons of good society. If youth is confined, Nature will have her 
revenge. Ask your family doctor some day when he is in a confidential mood for an 
explanation of the appearance of the morbid, freely-realy youth, whose presence 
excites pity and aversion, and who is such a common product of this generation. 

Yes. I believe in amusement and plenty of it; in fun and boisterous merriment 
for youth. Nor must those whose animalism is just a trifle dulled be overlooked. 
Constant attachment to the grindstone dulls the sweetest natures, and the home life 
is the sufferer. The public-house would claim fewer victims were healthy and natural 
forms of recreation possible to the worker. And the aged, too, need a frequent 
break in the monotony of their existence. It is the intolerable gloom of poorhouse 
life which invests it with more than half its terrors. 

Modern industrialism, the growth of big cities, and the enclosure of common 
lands, have all tended to destroy the opportunities for rational recreation. What 
more saddening than the thought of thousands of children growing up without the ken 
of a flower, or even a blade of grass—no music of bird or brook in their soul to awaken 
responsive chords ? What wonder that their minds are arid and sterile, and that a gross 
materialism binds them to earth? They are out of touch with Nature, and everything 
within becomes like everything around them, cold and artificial. The young men and 
maidens have no village green whereon to disport, or gather in glad array round the 
village maypole ; nor when it comes to mating-time c27 they wander out in the 


moonlight to 
‘«, . . breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


The dancing must be done in the reeking atmosphere of a public-house, and the 
courting by gaslight in a “‘closemouth.” In Burns’s day the beggars could boast 


that 
‘¢ Nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales and foaming floods. 
Are free alike to all.” 


The artisan of to-day can make no such boast. 

I am not so much concerned about providing recreation for the masses as I am in 
providing the opportunities for such. Given more leisure among the workers—shortey 
hours and more holidays—and the demand for healthy recreation will be overpowering. 
In the interests of the children I would make it compulsory on every community to 
provide plots of grass whereon the children might romp and play. Children of larger 
growth would provide for themselves, if only the sordid struggle for existence which 
is destroying the chivalry and manhood, and, more serious still, the womanhood, 
of the nation, could be eased sufficiently to give them time to gratify the innate 
demand for fun which is part of the being of every healthy man or woman. 

* * * + ® 
The question brings with it an involuntary smile when one 
Mrs. Oscar recalls the various ghastly and fatuous forms of recreation indulged 
Beringer smiles. in by the rational and irrational. There is no doubt that there is 
far more kinship in grief than pleasure. Tears are more eclectic 
than laughter. The brain worker and the hand worker instinctively seek an outlet 
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and refreshment in opposite channels. There is a certain morality and propriety in 
the law of change which drives one man to lie upon his back 1n a meadow and gaze at 
the sun, and another to parboil in a tap-room, whether it be at Slocum-on-the-Marsh, 
or in the luxurious drinking-bars of our gilded youth. /ss the sawdust and the 
spittoons, there is really wonderfully little to choose between them. 

The immutable laws of change decide the rationalism of amusement. To find 
rest and restoration, the wearied man and woman should seek salvation in Omega out 
of Alpha. A charming woman, entirely free from the smallest taint of novelty, once 
summed up this necessity beautifully. ‘To wake up in the morning,” she said, ‘‘and 
to-know that the breakfast-cups will be of a different pattern, fills my soul with peace 
and joy.” And this statement was made without any reflection on the home pattern, 
gud pattern. It only embodied a broad assertion that change is recreation. Monotony 
is a monster which clutches us by the throat, as in the deadly, silent embrace of a 
‘Thug, drinks our blood, and suffocates us body and soul. Let there be no mistake. 
Peace must always be relative, as is joy. There is no peace unless preceded by 
sound ; there is no joy unless preceded by pain; there is no rest unless preceded 
by weariness. Movement is no delight until we have been cramped. Hunger lacks 
its final zest until we have lacked food. It is interesting and amusing to see the 
trouble to which the classes put themselves to achieve what is accomplished by the 
masses in the exercise of their daily vocations. The sybarite in reality works as hard 
as a navvy, and then—oh! blessed impartiality of sweet Mother Nature—barely 
succeeds by the skin of his teeth in extracting as much joy out of Prince’s and 
Bignon’s as our unwashed friend out of his rank cheese and onion. The amount of 
labour got through in a day by a fine lady would appal a factory girl. But the fine 
lady is wise in her generation ; her working hours are mostly sixteen out of the twenty- 
four, but she knows that by work only, albeit its outcome is not match-boxes, and its 
conditions seem almost those of pleasure, can she find recreation in change. 

What is, after all, the real meaning of the word “recreation”? To re-create. To 
infuse new life, new blood, new forms, new thoughts ; not necessarily to the detriment 
or abandonment of the old, but rather as a resurrection—in varied shape, maybe, but 
the old germ always, refreshed, and adorned with eternal youth. 

Some of us find this in the cricket and hunting fields ; others at (as we are in an 
idling mood), shall we say, Romano’s ; others at the British Museum ; and others in 
the dissection of our friends, and capitulation of our own woes. Let it not be said 
that any of these recreations are not Rational. 


* * * * * 


Does it really matter, Mr. Editor? Must we amuse ourselves to 
order? Must we, before we take our pleasure, stop and ask ourselves: Fred Whishaw is 
is this a reasonable form of amusement? If so, I have no doubt arpa ae 
that each of us would find something to say on behalf of his own bars 
particular ‘‘ Vanity”; but is it necessary, or even expedient? I doubt it. Let us 
take our amusement where we find it, and be thankful. What is reasonable from my 
point of view may be quite the reverse from yours. 

As Mr. Bouncer observes, ‘‘ people’s tastes do differ so” ; an Ivan the ‘Terrible seeks 
relaxation from the cares of State in chucking dogs and cats from the highest window 
of his palace, varying this amusement with excursions into intense piety, and this again 
with a period devoted to wholesale murder of respectable families ; yet Ivan found 
much to say in explanation of his indulgence in such forms of amusement, and said it 
so well that his idiots of subjects believed him, and passed his behaviour as reasonable. 

A De Quincey loves to make epigrams in Greek verse upon the noses of those who 
have offended him.. Afterwards, in the evening, he sits over the fire with a quart of 
‘ruby laudanum ” and a book of German metaphysics at his elbow ; and De Quincey 
has the most excellent arguments to lay before us in favour of his peculiar ideas as to 
self-amusement. Very well : I am quite satisfied ; personally I do not dote on cruelty, 
and I‘think laudanum very nasty~-but who am I, to say that either the one form of 
amusement is unreasonable, or the other? Let Ivan do as he likes and take the con- 
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sequences ; and let Thomas de Quincey do the same, and each one of us also. What 
have I to do with you, out of school, or you with me ? 

When I was a boy I loved to sit for hours at the window, flashing the sun’s rays 
from my looking-glass into the eyes of my friends and my enemies; I have not played 
this game fora long while, but I believe I should still enjoy it: was it reasonable 
amusement? Certainly, for it amused me, and I can give a reason for my pleasure : I 
liked to see my victims wax angry and to hear them swear; but why shou/d I give a 
reason P ; 

In a word, Mr. Editor, no one really lives excepting while he is happy, and in order 
to be happy each man must be free to amuse himself as he pleases without troubling 
to reflect whether he is wise or a fool. Therefore let us lay down no law as to what is 
reasonable and what is unreasonable in amusement ; let each man and woman settle 
this for him or her self ; I shall enjoy myself how I please—and so, I doubt not, will 
you—and I shall be answerable to no man—excepting, of course, to the policeman ! 


e & * _ @ e 


It takes an age like this to ask a question like that. No other 
rics redbig fale day or generation would have thought of asking anything so con- 
such thing. tradictory in its terms, so irritating in its impossible demand for 

an exact answer, so greedily utilitarian in the spirit that prompts 
the asking. 

To begin with, I doubt if there is any such thing as reasonable amusement. To say 
that a thing is rational goes a long way—in the minds of most people—towards saying 
that it is anything but amusing; and, fer contra, to say that it is amusing is to give 
comforting assurance that there is nothing rational about it. 

Where can you find anything more rational than chess? Yet even chess-lovers 
themselves do not speak of it as an amusement, and would probably be offended if 
anyone else did. 

Ibsen’s alleged plays are rational—deadly rational; the amusement one gets out 
of them is also deadly. And one may go on indefinitely giving instances that prove the 
contradictoriness of the term, until one may fairly conclude that the amusingness of 
an amusement lies in its irrationality. I have seen an eminent lawyer laugh until 
tears stood in his eyes at a nigger baby’s grave and interminable efforts to rid its 
treacle-smeared fingers of a little feather,—picking it off of his sticky left fingers with 
his right, and from his equally sticky right fingers with his left again, endlessly. , That 
was amusement for the child and for the grown child ; any rationalness would have 
spoiled it all. 

Things are amusing because they are not rational ; you cannot combine the two 
equally and successfully. For the capacity of being amused is one of the distinguish- 
ing traits of youth; the capacity of being rational is a trait that belongs to ‘a later 
development, and one cannot be young and not young at the same moment. 

When you come to recreation—or, as good Bishop Trench would have written it, 
re-creation—the rational has at least the ghost of a chance. For recreation is a 
necessity, and to say that a thing is a necessity is another way of saying that it is 
rational—that there is a reason for it. First and foremost in recreation cqmes 
physical exercise, a resting of the muscles of the mind by the working of the muscles 
of the body. That much is rational, for ‘rest is change of occupation.” 

But why ask that amusement shall be reasonable? Why demand that play shall pay 
us as if it were work—that we shall get anything more out of it than the amusement 
itself? Why ask that amusement shall yield anything beyond the being amused ? 
Why exact that play shall yield a dividend? Yet that is the tacit demand that we 
make when we ask what rational amusement is. The idea is, that if someone will 
tell us just what it is, we will go and get some of it and use it with the comfortable 
feeling that while we are amusing ourselves we are also doing what old-fashioned 
people used to call “improving the occasion.” When we invite our souls to loaf, 
let them luaf without an attempt on our part to see whether it will not do as well to 
work and call it loafing. That last is about what rational amusement really is. 
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“DORKING.” 
BY GEO. C. HAITE, RBA, 


(By permission of Percy Tarbutt, I-sq.) 


HOW THE GODS FOUGHT FOR BARON KRILOF. 


BY FRED WHISHAW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN SCHONBERG. 


DEPUTATION waited upon 
Alexis Bogoliubof, head 
coachman to the Baron Krilof, 
Chief of the St. Petersburg 
It waited upon Alexis for the 





police. 
purpose of condoling with him upon the 
loss of a brother—who was not dead yet, 
but who was booked for the waters of 


Lethe, wid the mines of Siberia. This 
brother was a convicted revolutionist, hav- 
ing taken a shot, though a very bad one, 
ata Head of Department, in consequence 
of some real or imagined grievance. It 
was Baron Knilof, as Head of Police, who 
had the case of the would-be assassin in 
hand, and it was a fortunate thing for 
Alexis, his coachman, that the Baron was 
unaware that his own private driver was 
so near a relative to the very bad cha- 
racter now en route for Siberia; for had 
he been aware of it, Alexis, though he 
might not perhaps have accompanied his 
brother all the way to Siberia, would 
assuredly have journeyed in that direction 
at least as far as the Baren’s yard-gate, 
never to return. 

But luckily Krilof was a hard man 
and an aristocrat, and cared and knew 
nothing whatever about his servants or 
their relations. 

So the deputation came to Alexis in 
his inconceivably frowsy litthe room in 
the yard of the Baron’s palace on the 
English quay—a room, the window of 
which was hermetically sealed with putty 
in order to keep every particle of fresh 
air out of the place, and in which a 
child lay sick and dying of fever at this 
moment. They came to condole with 
Alexis upon his double misfortune of lost 


brother and sick child, but also for another 
purpose. 

These two men were representatives of 
a great army—the army of the Discon- 
tented. They were friends of the late—I 
call him ‘the late,” though he was only as 
yet moribund—lIvan Bogoliubof, Alexis’s 
brother, who had been a shining light 
in the ranks of the executive Nihilists; 
indeed, they were nominally executive 
Nihilists themselves ; but they preferred 
to get the rough and dirty work of this 
department done for them, and to keep 
their own skins out of the reach of re- 
tributive justice. 

At the present moment their one idea 
in life was to get this too-active Chief of 
Police out of the way; he was doing his 
work too well, and must be removed ; and 
Alexis—it appeared to them—was clearly 
the man to remove him. Hence their visit. 

Alexis was not a Nihilist ; but he had 
been very fond of his brother, and Katkof 
and Zimine, who formed the deputation, 
had great hopes of establishing a griev- 
ance. 

“So poor Vainka’s gone !” said Katkof, 
after saluting Alexis and his wife, who 
cried quietly over her child’s cradle. 

Alexis crossed himself. 

“Yes, he’s gone!” he said —‘the 
angels of heaven go with him, and those 
of the devil with the department that sent 
him!” 

“Tie, fic!” said Katkof, laughing ; “do 
you know who did most in sending him 
away 2?” 

“Who?” growled Alexis. 

‘* Ye whose bread you eat. Does it not 
choke you?” Alexis was silent. 
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‘““My master pays me my_ wages 
regularly,” he said presently ; “God for- 
give me, I suppose it is wrong to curse 
him—but I do!” 

‘There is no debt on either side,” said 
Zimine ; ‘fin the sweat of your brow you 
carn your wages; you end quits, as you 
began !” 

“<The Baron 1s a hard man,” continued 
Alexis, as though musing. “ Only yester- 
day my wife was out to fetch medicine for 
little Olga there, who has the fever and 
raves ; in comes an order for the sledge at 
once. I send up an urgent appeal that 
Kuzma, my underling, may be allowed to 
drive the Baron-—for how could I leave 
this sick child alone? But no! ‘Bid 
Alexis bring the sledge round in five 
minutes and goto the devil ’— that was his 
Excellency’s messag2—and away I had to 
go. It was a wonder the poor little one 
did not go mad with terror to be left so 
long alone.” 

‘““She did, very nearly,” sobbed the 
wife. 

“There, you sec!” cried Katkof. 
“Curse all aristocrats, say 1! I know 
what I should do with a man who had 
buried my brother alive and murdered my 
little daughter!” (Katkof had a pictur- 
esque way of putting things.) 

“Well, what?” said Alexis. 

Katkof passed an imaginary razor across 
his throat and allowed his head to droop 
on his breast in a realistic manner. 
Zimine laughed, and cried, ‘‘ Bravo!” 

“I’m not a murderer!” snarled Alexis 
—“at least, not yet!” 

“Ah, there’s hope for all of us!” said 
Katkof, ‘‘and moreover there’s a thousand 
roubles for anyone who likes to earn it.” 

“A thousand roubles! Lord!” ex- 
claimed Alexis. ‘“ What, for the big one 
upstairs ? ” 

“Just that,” said Katkof, ‘‘and easily 
earned by such as yourself, who are alone 
with the fellow in all manner of lonely 
places, and at all hours of the night.” 

“ And what if one misses ?” 
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‘““Well, don’t 
again !” 

“And the money, if one succeeds but 
is caught in the act or after?” 

‘*To the widow,” laughed Katkof, ‘to 
buy mourning! It’s a safe thing, all 
round.” 

“Well, go now—to the devil or where 
you will,” said Alexis rudely; ‘you are 
doing me no good, and the talking dis- 
turbs the child. I know your address, 
and Zimine’s too, if there’s anything to be 
done !” 

‘‘ Think of poor Vainka!” said Katkof. 

“ And little Olga !” added Zimine. 

“And the cool thousand!” laughed 
Katkof. 

“Go away, curse you!” cried Alexis, 
angrily, and when they went he cursed 
them out of the yard and into the street. 

But their words had sunk in, and that 
was perhaps why he felt so inclined to 
abuse and blaspheme. 

Presently little Olga took a turn for 
the worse and looked like collapsing al- 
together ; the poor mother ran off for the 
cheap doctor who lived some little way 
off, in the Offitserskaya, leaving her hus- 
band to watch the dying child, of whom 
he was really very fond. 

Meanwhile the Baron, his master, 
needed a sledge; the Chief of the St. 
Petersburg police receives constant calls 
to the palace and elsewhere, andis scarcely 
ever at rest for a moment. 

‘‘For God's sake,” said poor Alexis, 
“tell the Baron my child is dying, and get 
him to let someone else drive him. Kuz’ 
ma drives well, so does Peter.” 

But the Baron sent down word that 
Alexis would bring round the sledge in 
three and a half minutes, or clear out, bag 
and baggage, in ten; and that in any case 
he might take a week’s notice. 

So poor Olga was left alone for a second 
time, and before her mother returned with 
the doctor she seized the opportunity to 
take leave of this terrestrial hotch-potch 
of sorrows and anxieties and joys, before 


get caught, and try 
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anyone came back to dose her with more 
nasty medicines. 

Her death—or the circumstances under 
which it came about—gave the last 
required tilt to the unbalanced mind of 
Alexis—upset as it was by his late calami- 
ties and by the eloquence of Katkof, who 
had traced all the misfortune to one 
source. With brain on fire, and heart 
heavy with furious indignation, he now 
hastened away to Katkof’s lodging in the 
Galernaya. 

Truly, it would appear that the gods 
were fighting against Baron Krilof ! Every- 
thing combined to play into the hands of 
his enemies! 

“Give me the money anda pistol!” 
cried Alexis, bursting into Katkof’s room. 
‘‘I’m going to do it—he has killed my 
child—my Olga —and he has done Vainka 
to death as well—curse him ! He shall die 
for it!” 

“Good!” said Katkof; “you shall 
have the cash in good time—part of it 
‘may be prepaid—but how and where do 
you propose to do this?” 

“To-night or Thursday,” said Alexis ; 
“he is aduané at the Italian Opera these 
two nights every week ; I shall shoot him 
as he alights at his own door at midnight 
—there'll be few or none about, and I 
can drive quickly away !” 

“Good again!” said Katkof; ‘here's 
the weapon; hide it under your kaftan. 
Let it be to-night; the sooner the 
better !” 

“ Lord, how cold it is!” said Alexis, as 
he took his departure presently ; he shiv- 
ered with a variety of emotions, but it 
was undoubtedly very cold—ten degrees 
below zero—cold enough to freeze a flying 
bird in mid-air. 

It was a bad night for coachmen and 
servants whose duty had brought them to 
the Grand Theatre, outside of which—in 
the great square—they must wait for three 
long, cold hours, while their masters sat 
in warmth and comfort, listenine to 
divinest music within : 
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But there were compensations, such as 
hot drinks for sale, even for the coach- 
men; as well as a huge bonfire burning 
on the cobble pavement in the middle of 
the square ; and here Katkof came upon 
Alexis, warming his chilled hands and 
feet, and shivering -in spite of the hot 
furnace. 

“A cursed shame, I call it!” said Kat- 
kof ; “ imagine your master and his friends 
within there, and contrast their position 
with yours here! Lord! what have the 
poor done that things should be so differ- 
ent for the rich and for us? We shiver- 
ing out here, and they—your Baron and 
the rest—— ” 

‘He'll te hot enough where I send him 
after the show’s over!” growled the other. 

“Good,” said Katkof; “got the— 
er—instrument of Justice ?” 

“Ves, I’ve got it all right!” said Alexis 
with an inconsequent laugh. 

‘SHave a drink?” Katkof continued ; 
‘it will steady your hand.” 

“My hand’s all right,” said Alexis ; 
“but Ill have the drink.” 

The opera was over. The chilled 
coachmen brought up their sledges one 
after the other under the great covered 
approach to the chief entrance. Krrilof, 
being an important person, and officially 
in a perpetual hurry, was allowed the 
privilege of keeping his sledge out of the 
line, apart from those of the common 
herd, in order that it might be at hand at 
a moment’s notice. Consequently, Alexis 
was the first, or nearly so, to drive up to 
the door. Alexis sat in the most approved 
attitude of the Russian Jehu, both arms 
outstretched and a rein In each hand; he 
was a fine-looking fellow, bearded and 
handsome, and he and the Baron’s pair of 
splendid horses made a good show. The 
Baron jumped in shivering, wrapped the 
furs well round him, and was driven off 
at a rattling pace, for the frozen horses 
were glad enough to go! 

‘“*Good-night, Alexis!” said Katkof 
softly as he passed; but Alexis was “ on 
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the job” and took no notice. In ten 
minutes the horses pulled up at the 
great door of the palace on the English 
quay. 

Krilof, suspecting nothing, alighted ; 
he turned his head—‘' To-morrow at 
nine!” he jerked out. ‘Then he entered 
the house. 

Half an hour later the Major Domo 
interrupted the great man at supper. 

‘“‘ Excellence,” he cried, “do you re- 
quire the horses again to-night ?” 

‘Certainly not!” said Krilof; “I told 
the fellow so.” 

** Because Alexis is still walking them 
up and down outside.” 

“The more fool he,” said Krilof. 
“Senl the idiot away; he'll ruin the 
horses a night like this!” 

The Major Domo went out himself to 
send Alexis home; the concierge had 
gone to bed. He called from the door; 


THE IDLER. 


the horses pulled up, but Alexis did not 
reply. 

* Alexis!” cried the man, “are you 
asleep, idiot? Take the horses in at 
once!” 

But still Alexis took no notice. 
steward looked closer. 

Then he received a shock. 

Alexis was frozen as stiff as a marble 
statue ; he must, the doctor said presently, 
have been dead for over an hour! The 
horses knew their business thoroughly ! 


The 


Alexis was dead before he left the 
theatre. 
“Lord!” said the Baron when he 


heard of it, ‘‘there’s a pair of horses ! eh ? 
I might do just as well without a coacl- 
man; however, see that there’s another 
fellow ready for me by nine to-morrow 

The Baron was a hard man; but 
assuredly the gods had fought for him 
that night. 
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passing closely under his right arm, it 
hung down below the knees in graceful 
fulds. On his arms and ankles were 
thick, rounded rings of ivory, and in his 
hand he always carried a long pipe and a 
tall, beautifully-made spear. He was a 
remarkably fine, picturesque-looking figure, 
and the expression of his face was ex- 
tremely prepossessing. 

His village, composed of beehive-shaped 
grass huts, was built in a large circle upon 
the open plain, and in the middle of it 
was the cattle kraal. It was a pretty and 
peaceful scene when in the evenings, as 
the sun set, the chief and elders of the 
people sat smoking on a little grassy 
knoll near by, and talked over the village 
affairs as they watched the herds of 
cattle being driven home to the kraal for 
the evening milking. It reminded one of 
the words in Gray’s Zvegy - 

‘* The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 

A large flat place was given us for our 
camp, and here we gradually built the 
great grass village in which we lived so 
many months, waiting for and receiving 
Emin Pasha and his people. It was 
built in the form of a square, with the 
huts all round and the doors facing in- 
ward. At one end was the Barazah, or 
council-chamber, an enormous lofty hut 
some sixty feet long, with broad, shady 
verandahs all round it. ‘To the right of it 
were the huts occupied by Stanley and 
ourselves, and the other three sides of the 
great square were almost entirely taken 
up by the huts of Emin Pasha and his 
people, who joined us some months later 
on. In the middle of the great camp was 
a well-kept grass-plot, where we mustered 
and drilled our men in the mornings, and 
in the centre of it was planted a flag-staff 
formed of a thin, straight sapling some 
sixty feet high, which we had cut on the 
mountain-sides two miles distant from the 
village. From it floated the Egyptian and 
American flags, while the Union Jack 
waved in friendly alliance over the huts 
of us officers. 
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In the evenings, when the work was 
done, we used to sit and smoke our pipes 
in the verandah of the Barazah, while we 
talked of our day’s work—of the natives 
around —of our prospects of rescuing Emin 
Pasha and his people. Our Zanzibaris, 
too, would often stroli up and sit round 
the blazing camp-fire in front of the 
Barazah ; and sometimes, as at Fort Bodo, 


they would tell us stories of their wander- 


ings in different countries, and of the 
fables and folk-lore of their land. 

One night when we were talking about 
Major Barttelot and the rear column, and 
wondering about Tippu Tib, the life and 
ways of this well-known Arab became the 
topic of conversation. One of the men 
suggested that Murabo, who was a capital 
raconteur, should tell us the history of his 
life ; so I called upon him to tell us the 
story in his best style. A murmur of 
approval went up from the men, and 
Murabo was pushed forward from among 
them. Nothing loath, he sat himself 
down in front of us and began :— 

* Eh, Wallah Bwana, that is easy indeed, 
for everyone knows the story in Ungujia, 
and can bear witness if I lie. I will soon 
tell you, if you will, the history of Hamed- 
bin- Muhamed, for you must know that 
is his real name, Hamed the son of 
Muhamed. : 

“Tt was the Wa-shenzie who gave him 
the name of Tippu Tib, because they 
said he ran so fast that his feet went 
‘Tippu tib, tippu tib, tippu tib,’ and he 
is known everywhere by that name. For, 
as you know, Bwana, it is the custom in 
our country to call a man according to 
some personal mark, whether it be a 
spot on his body, a blind eye, or some- 
thing in his nature, just as we call you 
Boubarika, or the Chetah, because you 
are so headstrong and rash. 

“Tippu Tib is now a great man, and 
more powerful than all the Arabs of 
Nyangwe; but many years ago he was 
only a mfanyi biashara (small trader) in 
Ungujia, his father being the Arab 
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double stockade around it Near it he 
encamped with his followers in orde: to 
trade with the king, who was rich in ivory 
and treasure. Here he stayed some 
months ; but finding that trade was slow, 
and that daily the king opened his 
mouth wider and wider for presents, he 
deterrnined to leave the village and set 
out again towards the west. But the 
king desired to get all that he had of 
cloth and beads, and made reason after 
reason (as the Wa-shenzie will) for 
keeping him there, and at last gave 
secret orders to his people to kill him 
should they chance to find him alone 
outside the village. 

“Now, early one morning Tippu Tib, 
suspecting no treachery, was walking 
outside the stockade, when suddenly three 
of the king’s men sprang from the bushes 
upon him and attacked him with their 
spears. Being unarmed, he fled towards 
his camp, pursued by the Wa-shenzie, 
and just as he was entering it one of them 
threw a spear at him and brought him to 
his knees. By chance one of his wives 
was out drawing water, and, hearing his 
cries for help, she flew swiftly to his tent 
and brought him his gun. With it he 
quickly shot the foremost of his pursuers, 
and the other two, seeing the fate of their 
comrade, fled into the jungle. 

“Hearing the gun fired, out rushed 
Tippu Tib’s men, guns in hand, to see 
what had befallen. Finding their master 
wounded, and hearing of the treachery of 
the natives, they were mad with rage, and 
instantly got ready to punish them. 
Meanwhile the great drums and horns 
sounded in the village for war, and the 
Wa-shenzie turned out in great numbers 
against them. But the blood of the 
Arabs was hot within them, and, mad- 
dened by their treachery, they stood up 
fearlessly against them. 

“With desperate courage they fought 
on and on till mid-day. Sometimes they 
were driven back, but little by little they 
drove the Wa-shenzie before them and 
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burned their huts as they went At last 
they hemmed them round. and drove 
them into the inner stockade, closicg 
them in in a death trap. 

“With loud cries of triumph the Arabs 
advanced, and the Wa-shenzie, being shut 
up like cattle in a kraal, were mown 
down by their guns till the dead lay 
piled up in heaps. 

“ Eh, Wallah Bwana, it was a sight to 
behold, and the Arabs had a glorious 
revenge ! 

“The coward king. seeing all was lost, 
shut himself up with his wives in his 
treasure-house ; but the Arabs soon found 
him, and dragging him out by the legs, 
they cut off his head, and Tippu Tib 
seized all his ivory and treasure, After 
looting the village and taking many slaves, 
he loaded the ivory on ther heads and 
started off for the west once moe with a 
light heart. He was now a rich man, 
and from that time, Bwana, all went 
well with him Village after village of 
the Wa-shenzie fell before him, and he 
marched on proudly, like Mirambo the 
Conqueror, into the very heart of Africa. 
For many months he journeyed on, 
growing richer as he went, till he crossed 
Lake Tanganyika and reached the edge 
of the forest land, and here he camped 
upon the banks of the broad. swift 
Lualaba. 

‘“Now, one day some of his followers 
captured a native who came from a 
distant land far away down the river 


_ They brought him before their master, for 


he had a strange story to tell. He told 
Tippu Tib that the name of his country 
was Manyuema, a rich and fertile land 
where ivory was plentiful as grass and 
cattle and goats were in_ countless 
numbers. 

‘“Many years before the king and 
queen of that land had disappeared one 
night, taking their little son with them, 
and they had never since been heard of. 
Their people had sought them far and 
wide. Alas! in vain, for they had never 
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‘‘And did Tippu Tib remain long in 
Zanzibar ?” I asked Murabo. 

‘No, Bwana,” he answered, “a few 
months only. The Arabs have a saying 
that ‘He who drinks of African waters 
always returns to drink of them again,’ 
and verily it 1s a true saying. He thirsted 
for his free life again in the country where 
he was a king, and soon he was on his 
way again to Manyuema. This time he 
took many friends and kinsfolk and wives 
back with him, and the safari numbered 
many hundreds of armed men. There 
were carpenters, too, and builders, and 
fundis of all kinds, as well as slaves, both 
male and female, who carried thousands 
of loads of cloth, beads, and brass wire, 
and great stores of every sort.. Such a 
safari had never before left Ungujjia. 

‘‘After many months’ marching he 
reached Manyuema, and the whole 
country turned out to greet him and pay 
him homage. 

‘* After settling the affairs of the country 
he set the fundis to work, and soon 
houses and mosques were built up, and 
Kasongo became a great town. 

‘* And there he still lives, at Kisingitini, 
or, as the Misungus call it, ‘Stanley Falls,’ 
after the Bwana M’Kubwa. Many are 
the parties of slave-raiders he sends out 
into.the forest and countries around, and 
caravans of ivory and slaves go yearly to 
Unguyia. Queri, Bwana, he is the richest 
and most powerful of all the Congo 
Arabs ! 

‘*One day (if death does not take him 
unawares) he will surely return to Ungujia 
and settle down on the big shambdbas he 
has already bought there, for every Arab 
in his old age hungers to return to 
the land of his birth, to dwell among 


safari tells a story better than you ! 
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his own people, and end his days in 
peace.” 

“ Assanti Sana,” cried the men, as 
Murabo ceased speaking, ‘“‘ no one in the 
All 
that you have spoken is true from begin. 
ning to end. Quert, Tippu Tib 1s a very 
great man, and verily, Murabo, you have 
the gift of speech !” 

So with stories and sometimes with 
dances among the men we used to while 
away the evenings, and Kavalli, too, would 
often join us in an evening gathering, and 
tell us stories about his people and the 
neighbouring tribes. 

We had to rest there many months 
waiting for Emin Pasha and his people. 
We had many curious adventures there 
that I should lke to tell you of had I the 
space, but perhaps I may do so at some 
future time. 

Many months afterwards we started off 
for the coast with Emin Pasha and all his 
refugees, a huge caravan numbering many 
hundred souls, which Rachid, our chief, 
said reminded him of the story he had 
read in the Koran of the flight of Israel 
from Egypt under the leadership of the 
prophet Moses. 

The Wa-huma, or “Stranger People,” 
were good friends to us; we sojourned 
long with them, but they were always the 
same, and fed us and looked after us gladly. 

Before leaving we gave rich presents to 
Kavalli, Majamboni, and all the surround- 
ing chiefs. They escorted us by hundreds 
to the outskirts of their country, and we 
parted from them with kindly expressions 
of friendship and goodwill, while they ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that one day we 
would return again to their land and dwell 
in peace among them. 


[THE END. ] 
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MRS. BINGHAM’S FOOT. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


EARLY every lady in Parmin- 
ster Street declared that little 
Mrs. Bingham ought to put 
her foot down, and they said 
this with an air of injury be- 
cause they, like most married 
ladies of Walworth, were in the habit of 
putting their foot down on the least ex- 
cuse, and sometimes on no excuse at all. 
Little Mrs) Bingham was a mild young 
woman who, to the indignation of her 
lady neighbours, not only submitted to the 
lectures, the upbraidings, and the threaten- 
ings of Mr. Bingham without a protest, 
but declined to join the debating society 
which met at the co:ner of the street 
every evening ; a society restricted to the 
gentle sex whose favourite subject for 
discussion was “ Husbands; and How to 
Deal with Them.” 

“Vd Bingham him,” remarked a very 
thin Jady, shivering with an acute sensc 
of justice, ‘if he was a ’usbin of mine, 
and he dared to carry on to me as I ’eard 
him carry on to her this morning over 
his breakfast.’ 

“Had rashets didn’t they?” asked 
another lady. 

“ /Ze had rashers,’ corrected the very 
thin lady ‘Ketch him letting her ’ave 
a mouthful of anything in the shipe of 
luxuries. I assure you, Mrs. What is-it, 
that poor woman works her fingers to 
the bone and waits on that lout ’and 
and foot. And this is the way he treats 
her !” 

“T ain’t got no sympathy with her,” 
declared the other lady. “I’ve give her 
good advice, I ‘ave, and she ain’t acted on 
it, and I wash my ‘ands of the whole 
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affair. J advised her to give him a clip 
side the ’ead with the rollin’ pin when he 
wasn’t looking. I’ve knowed that answer,” 
concluded the lady, with a nod of the 
head signifying knowledge that experience 
alone can bring, “I’ve knowed that 
answer when other argiments ‘ave failed.” 

‘“ Never strikes her, does he?” asked 
a member. 

“ Better if he did. Id rather see that 
than so much chow-row. Andas I say, 
it isn’t as if she answered him back. 
There’d be some sense in it then.” 

‘“‘She’ll see her error some day,” de- 
clared the very thin lady, with confidence. 
“ Mark my words.” 

Little Mrs. Bingham, not being a 
member of the debating society, was at 
home giving the last touches to the meal 
which she had prepared for Mr. Bingham, 
and reading now and again a line from 
a letter which had arrived by the evening 
post. The post came rarely to 18, 
Parminster Street, and Parminsier Street 
had noted its call of this evening, and 
if Mrs. Bingham had been a reasonable 
woman, one or two neighbours would 
have called to find out who the letter was 
from. As it was, the young woman with 
news of high importance had nobody 
w.th whom she could share it, for which 
reason she waited the arrival of her 
husband with rare impatience. She had 
read the letter twice to the cat, but the 
cat, finding that attention led to no re. 
freshment, yawned slightly and walked 
out to the back. 

“Now then, face,” shouted Mr. Bing 
ham, loudly, “what do'you want to go 
opening the door lik: that for?” 
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“To let you in, Joseph.” 

“To let me fall down and break my 
blooming neck, you mean,” grumbled 
Mr. Bingham. ‘“ Off with these boots of 
mine.” 

“Yes, Joseph. And I want to tell you 
something. My sister—— ” 

‘‘ Not so much jor!” commanded Mr. 
Bingham, severely. ‘J’ear? Man can’t 
get a word in edgeways in this ’ouse. 
You keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
open, that’s guife enough for you. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Joseph.” 

* Vurry well then,” said Mr. Bingham, 
sitting at the table. “ Don’t let me ’ave 
to speak again. 
a servin’ me with? Steak?” 

“Yes, dear. I—I thought you'd like 
a steak. Can’t you manage to eat it ?” 

‘“IT can manage to eat it,” said Mr. 
Bingham, gloomily, “ and that’s about all. 
But I shan’t touch it till you leave off 
staring atme. BE OFF!” 

“Very well, Joseph. ll go upstairs 
and do some sewing.” 

“Igh time you did something useful,” 
said Mr. Bingham, eating with extra- 
ordinary appetite. “You lead the life 
of a lady of title, that’s what you do.” 

If Mr. Bingham spoke with truth there 
is less reason than is usually supposed to 
exist for envying the lot of women in 
society. Mrs. Bingham went upstairs and 
worked at some small garments, but she 
did not this evening cry over them as was 
usual; instead the young woman took 
the letter from her pocket rather frequently 
and kissed it, and put it back only to take 
it out again. In such spirits was Mrs. 
Bingham that she actually began to sing ; 
whereupon Mr. Bingham rapped loudly 
and ordered her to stop, saying ironically 
that it was very pretty, but that he feared 
the sound might put the fire out. So 
little Mrs. Bingham thought her song in- 
stead of singing it, and smiled as she 
looked forward to the long, long talk she 
would have with her sister the next day. 


Whats this ere you're 
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Since her marriage this sister had been 
away travelling ; her sister’s mistress being 
a mature lagy who played juvenile parts 
in prévincial companies with very great 
success. And as the sister had no ap- 
probation for Joseph, whom she had not 
met, why, perhaps it would be just as well 
that they should not meet; it was im- 
possible to elude recognition of the fact 
that Mr. Bingham was a gentleman who 
did not get along well with everybody. 
Little Mrs. Bingham wrote, therefore, a 
line begging her sister to call before the 
evening ; to assure her that she was feel- 
ing very well considering, that she should 
tell her all the news when they met, and 
that she was her loving affectionate sister. 

‘“‘Pudden-head !”” roared Mr. Bingham, 
from below. 

‘** Meaning me, Joseph? ” 

“Who else should I mean,” shouted 
Mr. Bingham. ‘What's the idea of stay- 
ing up there all night ?” 

‘I was only n 

“Come down,” ordered Mr. Bingham, 
shortly. He waited until his little wife 
had obeyed, and then he pointed at the 
table. 

“Clear that away.” 





And she did it. 


“Ts that table what you call clean?” 


asked Mr. Bingham. 

“Yes, Joseph, dear. 
day.” 

“It ain’t what / call clean. Get your 
brush, and your pail, and your soap, and 
scrub it again. ’Urry!” 

It was a great satisfaction to Mr. Bing- 
ham, seated in the corner near the fire, 
pipe in mouth, and halfpenny newspaper 
in hand, to look up now and again to 
see his wife working hard, and to tell her 
to work harder. It enabled Mr. Bingham 
to feel that he was getting even with the 
world ; that he was (as he expressed it) 
getting his own bacx again. His van fore- 
man was of a somewhat despotic nature, 
and by day Mr. Bingham, as a railway 
carman, had to obey orders ; in the even- 
ing and in his own house it was he who 


I scrubbed it to- 
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was overseer. Moreover, when he had 
read all- the police intelligence in the 
paper, it was distinctly comforting to be 
able to sit back and divert himself with 
caustic Criticism. . 

“What are you looking so blcomin’ 
pleased about?” demanded Mr. Bing- 
ham, aggrievedly, when he had come to 
an end of other subjects. “’Tisn’t the 
first time this evening I’ve caught you 
with a smile on your face. Is there any- 
thing specially funny about me ?” | 

“No, Joseph.” (And, indeed, there 
was not.) 

“Well then,” said Mr. Bingham, de- 
finitely, ‘Snot so much of it, if you 
please. If there’s one thing that aggera- 
vates me more than another, it is to see 
anybody with a perpetule grin on their 
face. And what’s more,” here Mr. Bing- 
ham struck the table loudly, ‘‘ you know 
it.” 

“IT den’t often have the chance of smil- 
ing, Joseph.” 

‘You'll ’ave a chance of smiling the 
other side of your mouth, my girl, if you 
give me any of your back answers. Fetch 
my ’at!” 

Mr. Bingham fixed his hat with the 
aid of the mirror over the mantelpiece 
and looked at himself with cordial in- 
terest. | 

** Going out, Joseph?” 

“Not without your kind permission,” 
said Mr. Bingham, with exaggerated de- 
ference. ‘‘If you ¢cou/d spare me out of 
your sight for a few minutes I had thought 
of looking in at the Radical Club, but if 
you've the slightest objection N 

“J don’t mind,” said little Mrs. Bing- 
ham. 

“7 don’t know how to thank you,” 
replied Mr. Bingham, ironically, ‘for 
all your generousness. Only ’ope you'll be 
careful not to overdo it.” 

Mrs. Bingham went through the pas- 
sage to open the door for him and waited 
there dutifully. | 

‘* Now what are you ’anging about for?” 
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demanded Mr. Bingham. “Can't I be 
allowed to let meself out of me own ’ouse 
now? Is’pose you want to go ketching 
cold, and let me in for a nice long doctor’s 
bill.” 

**T’m very careful, Joseph.” 

“You'd better,” said Mr. Bingham, 
threateningly, and slammed the door. 

The next evening Mr. Bingham, ariiv- 
ing at his house in Parminster Street, had 
some difficulty with the door. The lock 
was turned on the igside. Mr. Bingham 
had to knock, and even then he was kept 
waiting for quite two minutes ; a sufficient 
time to enable him, on the door being 
opened, to enter boiling with indignation. 
The small oil-lamp which faintly illumined 
the passage was low; there was an ab- 
sence of the smell of hot dinner which 
usually greeted him. In the kitchen the 
lamp with a pink shade was burning 
dimly. Mr. Bingham stared round with 
as much, perhaps, of amazement as of 
annoyance. 

“And what might be the name of this 
mellow-drahmer?” he enquired, bitterly. 
‘‘What piece are we playing of now I 
should like to know?” = The little woman 
came forward and turned the lamp down 
a little more. ‘‘ Leave the lamp alone, 
can’t you,” shouted Mr. Bingham. 

‘I can,” she said loudly, “ but I’m not 
going to. Eat your dinner, and be quick 
about it.” 

“‘ Eat me dinner,” repeated Mr. Bingham 
in a dazed way, ‘“‘and be quick about it. 
Well, ¢4zs is something, so ’elp my good- 
ness! What have you been doing to 
yourself? Take that shawl off your ’ead 
this minute.” 

“The shawl's all right,” she said, sharply. 
“ Get on with your dinner: I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Do you think I’m going to take on 
cold meat?” demanded Mr. Bingham, 
starting up angrily. ‘‘ Because, if so, 
you’re jolly well mistook. ’Pon my word, 
I wonder I don't ‘ 

Mr. Bingham bent down with his hand 
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lifted threateningly. Instantly he received 
a box on the ear which made him spin 
round twice. 

‘” Ere,” said Mr. Bingham, with an 
injured air, “’old on, ’o/d on. That 
’urts.” 

“That was the idea,” she said, calmly. 
“Don’t you dare t» lift your hand to me 
again mind.” 

“Well,” said Mr. 
“I never have before. 
off.” 

* Cer-tainly not !” said the littl: woman, 
decidedly. 

“You disobey me, me your lorful 
merried ’us>in? You ’ave the daringness 
to stand there in front of the fire and 
Get out of the way of the fire, can’t you ?” 

‘Look here, Joseph,” said the little 
woman loudly and without moving, “ you 
and me had better come to an under- 
standing.” 

“Don't ‘owl so,” begged Mr. Bingham. 
“T never ’eard you talk loud before. 
Don’t want the neighbours to ’ear, do 
you P” 

“Yes,” she said firmly, “Ido. They’ve 
heard enough of your voice the last ten 
months, mine’ll be a nice change for em.” 

“You're off your ’ead to-night. What’s 
come over you ?” 

“Common - sense,” cried the little 
woman with much excitement. ‘ That's 
what’s come over me._ I’ve endured your 
badgering long enough. I begin to see 
that I made a mistake in putting up with 
your nagging habits as I hive. I’m a 
quiet woman, and like a quiet life, but if 
you don’t behave yourself in future, Vl 
talk to you worse than you've ever talked 
to me.” 

“You're making a lot of fuss over nothin’ 
at all,” urged Mr. Bingham, nervously, in 
a low voice. ‘I don’t mean nothin’ by 
what I say. It’s only me manner that’s 
against me.” 

“That manner,” said the little woman, 
dogmatically, “that manner, Joseph, you’ve 
got to change from this day ‘enceforth. 


Bingham, weakly, 
Take my boots 
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If youre going on b2ing unkind to me, 
I shall simply go right away from you.” 

**DPon't talk so —so foolish,” said Mr. 
Binghan, anxiously. ‘ We’ve got no call 
t> go and fall out.” 

“Z have. You've done all the falling 
out itherto, and now /’m going to play 
that part. Got your wages?” 

‘OF course I’ve got me wages,” said 
Mr. Bingham, sulkily. ‘ Think I’m the 
kind of man to give ’em to anybody else ?” 

“Tn future that’s the kind of man you’ve 
got to be. Count it all out there on the 
table.” 

“Not me!” said Mr. Bingham. 

‘*Count it all out there on the table,” 
repeated the little woman, violently. 
“Don’t make me ask you again.” 

‘*Moderite your voice,” begged Mr. 
Bingham, urgently. “ You'll have all Par- 
minster Street round the doorway d’rectly 
listening to our private conversation.” 

“ Not for the first time.” 

“Look ’ere,” sail Mr. Bingham, with 
generosity, *“‘I tell you what. If I’ve 
said anything at any time to ’urt your 
fecling:, I’m prepared to go so far as to 
siy it was spoke onintentional. There! 
And now let’s shake ’ands and be friends 
like sensible people.” 

‘A fortnight’s pay,’ said the little 
woman, as one who wrestles with a mathe- 
matical problem, ‘at twenty-five shillings 
a weck and overtime. Two pound ten 
on “kif table, please, and the overtime you 
can keep for yourself.” 

“Good!” cried Mr. Bingham with 
much enjoyrnent. ‘“ ‘Ighly amusing, pon 
me word. Reminds me of the hoomorous 
things you used to say when me and you 
was courting. Lord, what a one you was 
for making puns on people’s names.” 

“This isn’t a joke,” said the Iittle 
woman shirply, “ and it isn’t a pun. Un- 
less you’re prepared to ’and over your 
wages in future on pay-night for me to 
carry on the ’ome, instead of doling it 
out a shilling at a time, I tell you straight, 
Joseph, I shall go back to service.” 
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“It's a point worth considering,” ack- 
nowledged Mr. Bingham, after a moment’s 
thought, “and we'll talk it over when 
we've got the time to spare, and when 
you’re less excited. It don’t do to settle 
these’ things off ’and.” 

“I’m going to settle this off hand, 
Joseph. My sister has got a place ready 
for me as soon as i 

““T thought your sister had a ’and in 
this,” remarked Mr. Bingham, acutely. 
‘*She’s what I call ’ 

“You dare to say a word against my 
sister!” cried the little woman, striking the 
table with the palm of her hand. 

“ Don’t knock the furniture about, my 
dear. Don’t go and break up this once 
‘appy ’ome. How did you know but 
what I was going to call your sister a per- 
fect lady, aye ?” 

“Tet me catch you calling her anything 
else.” : 

“Well,” said Mr. Bingham, rising from 
his seat and speaking cheerfully, ‘‘ we’ve 
had a nice long talk and there’s nothin’ 
like it to clear the air. 
mind letting me pass 








»”? 





“You don’t go out of this house,” 


screamed the litttle woman, with her back 
to the door, “until youve put down 
that two pound ten. And mind you——” 

“Think of the neighbours,” urged Mr 
Bingham, trembling. | 

‘I’m too busy thinking of meself. I’ve 
got a lot of lost time to make up. And 
don’t you flatter yourself, Joseph, because 
I’m quiet after this that I shan’t break out 
again if you recommence any of your 
bully-ragging. ‘The next time I have to 
speak like this, back to service I go, 
mind.” 

“And what’ll become of the little @ 

*“Gran’mother will see to that, soon as 
it arrives. It'll be out of your sight at 
any rate, poor little thing.” 

“But I shan’t want him out of my 
sight,” urged Mr. Bingham. 

“It don’t matter what sow want,” she 
answered sharply. 








If you don’t 
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A pause of nearly a minute. 

“Tell you what, my dear,” said Mr. 
Bingham, “I'll go out for a stroll and 
think it over. Meanwhile s 

““Two pound ten, if you please.” 

‘“ Meanwhile you ’ave a nice rest 
and : 

“Two pound ten,” repeated the little 
woman. | 

“I'd forgot about that,” he remarked, 
with a confused laugh. 

“7 hadn't.” 

Mr. Binghim counted out the amount 
carefully on the table, and returned the 
few shillings in excess of that sum to his 
waistcoat pocket. He sighed as he did 
this, and shook his head wearily as indi 
cating that he had lost heavily over the 
transaction. The little woman took up 
the money and put it in a purse which 
she brought out of her pocket. 

‘“Where did you get your purse, my 

ear?” asked Mr. Bingham, humbly. 

‘Sister sent it me.” ; 

“Give her my love when you're 
writing.” 

‘She don’t want it.” 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Bingham, 
“sive us—that lamp wants some fresh 
oil—give us a kiss to show we're friends.” 

“Not now,” she said quickly, stepping 
aside. ‘‘ You don’t deserve it.” 

“TI wish your disposition wasn’t quite 
so ‘arsh, my dear,” said Mr. Bingham, 
wistfully. “I take these little snacks 
more to ’eart than you think for. O 
revoir!” 

The door closed behind Mr. Bingham, 
and his footseps went slowly past the 
window of the front room. The matrons 
who lived next door were already com- 
municating with their neighbours the 
astounding information that Mrs. Bing- 
ham had at last taken the advice of 
Parminster Street, and they watched the 
depressed Mr. Bingham with the look 
that a conquering tribe bestows upon a 
new captive. From the front room of 
Number Iighteen came a_ white-faced 
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nearly as great; and the Portuguese arena 
affords feats of horsemanship and agility 
that are impossible, and, indeed, unlooked 
for across the border. It is curious that 
in Portugal, though there is no kill- 
ing, the audience is fairly well content ; 
while in the South of France, where 
tauromachy has become very popular, 
the public are nowadays ready to tear the 
arena to pieces because the law forbids all 
killing. The excitement over bull-fights 
is one of climate, and appeals to both 
sexes. In Portugal I have seen the beau- 
tiful Queen Amelia present on several 
occasions at the Campo Pequeiio, and in 
Spain I have noticed little girls not in 
their teens 'ooking on without emotion 
at dying bulls and disembowelled horses. 
After all, it is but another phase of the lust 
for slaughter that makes men shoot scores 
of wild birds in a day, and pot tame 
pigeons sent from the traps on the plateau 
outside the Monte Carlo Casino. I have 
been more sickened by the so-called sport 
at Monte Carlo than ever I was in a bull- 
ring. Take away the slaughter of the 
miserable horses, and the contest between 
man and bull remains fascinating, soul- 
stirring, while the death-roll of Spanish 
fighters is heavy enough to show that it is 
no child’s play ror the most experienced 
men. When we cease from hunting tame 
stags or shooting trapped pigeons and 
hand-reared pheasants, we shall be justi- 
fied in holding up our hands in holy hor- 
ror at the amusement of another nation ; 
till then, indignation is out of place. 
None the less the bull-hghting mania is a 
national evil, at least in Spain, because it 
brutalises men, women and children, and 
accumulates a vast amount of scarce public 
money for a rough, ill-educated, profligate 
set of men. The average bull-fighter is a 
man toavoid. Courage is his one redeem- 
ing quality. There are exceptions, few 
and far between, to a general verdict of 
condemnation. No powerful Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals exists in 
Portugal and Spain, there is no public 
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opinion to create one; in fact, the bull 
fighter is a man of great eminence, 'n- 
trigues with some of the highest in the 
land, and is received everywhere. In 
Spain the palaces of royalty are not 
barred against the leading atestros. The 
best and largest bullrings in Spain 
can hold nearly twenty thousand people, 
and a large number accommodate between 
twelve and fifteen thousand. Rafael 
Guerra (Guerrita), the premier bull fighter 
of Spain, can earn as much as eighty 
thousand pounds in a single season, and 
Don Luis Mazzantini, a gentleman by 
birth and education, a doctor of laws, and 
almost the equal of Guerrita in the arena, 
earns more than fifty thousand pounds a 
year. Dozens of good men draw more 
money from their poverty-stricken country 
than they can spend, and when they used 
to go across the border to kill in the 
South of France. before the Loi Gram- 
mont was put into execution, one of them, 
Reverte by name. was seen to light his 
cigar with a fifty. franc note to shcw the 
contempt he had for his audiénce 
and their money. I[ write nothing but 
truth when recording a statement that the 
death of a first-class bull-ghter causes 
more sensation ‘n Spain than the down- 
fall of a Ministry, and that two out of 
three of the lower-class Spaniards would 
rather lose Cuba than Guerrita. I have 
seen the horses taken from a successful 
matador’s carriage, and dozens of willing 
hands drag the vehicle through the town, 
while the military band has done honour to 
the valiant man who has killed three bulls 
in two hours and received two hundred 
pounds for the job. In view of the im. 
portance of the national amusement, and 
recalling the significant fact that the 
authorities encourage the populace to 
drown their troubles in the blood gf bulls 
and horses, it will not be deemed out of 
place to carefully consider tauromachy in 
some of its aspects. 

I have seen the fights in three countnes 
under every variety of circumstances, have 
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the brain. ‘Toro rolls over, dead. A 
gaily-decorated team of mules is driven 
into the arena, and drags the dead bull out 
of the arena to a yard, where he is flayed 
and cut up for sale to the poorer classes, 
labelled “ bull meat.” Other teams pull 
out the dead horses. Sand is freely 
strewn over all the blood-stained patches 
in the arena, not so much for decency as 
to prevent the fighters from slipping. The 
victorious matador is greeted with cheers, 
cigars and flowers are thrown to him, and 
then the picadors attached to the next 
matador’s company, or cuadrilla, come 
out and take their places, another bull 
is released from the fori/, and business is 
resumed. 

The foregoing is the briefest pos- 
sible comparison between Spanish and 
Portuguese bull-fights, and I do not pre- 
sent it as an adequate description of 
either. There are very many strokes by 
which bulls can be killed. I have 
only mentioned one. Again, bull-farm- 
ing and the testing of the animals 
would afford material for a very long 
article, and the training of men for 
the profession of toreador remains to 
be considered. There are also very many 
ceremonies and -customs of great interest 
connected with bull-fighting. Every great 
matador has his own cuadrilla, consisting 
of capadors or cloakmen, picadors, ban- 
darilleros, and a puntillero. ‘Iwo, some- 
times three, matadors come to grcat fights 
in times of feasts and festivals; there is 
usually a reserve or sobrasa/itente in case 
one of the matadors meets his death. 
Before a contest begins all the companies 
come out together to salute the audience, 
and the sight is a gorgeous one, for the 
men are splendidly dressed and there are 
impressive details connected with this 
grand parade, whether it takes place in 
Portugal or Spain. Inthe south of France 
in towns like Nimes, Dax, Arles, Bayonne, 
and, I think, Marseilles, the fights are 
usually conducted by Spanish companies 
restricted only with regard to killing. 


THE IDLER. 


Some years ago before the French Govern- 
ment took note of the proceedings, these 
towns were doing a huge and profitable 
business on account of the fights. Visitors 
from all parts of the country used to flock 
to see the contests, and in consequence 
big hotels were started and profitably 
conducted, the markets were in a thriving 
condition, and large sums of money 
changed hands. When the slaughter was 
forbidden these prosperous times passed 
away. To see a fight without disem- 
bowelled horses and dead bulls would in 
no way appeal to the afcianado, or highly 
trained amateur. Consequently the latter- 
diy traveller in southern France who 
understands the barbarous dialect can 
listen to long complaints against the 
Government from all people from mayor 
to ostler. In fact, the presence of the 
military has been constantly necessary to 
preserve order on the days of fights. 
Truly a lust for blood when once aroused 
is not easily satisfied. Even ‘‘le petit 
Sucrier” in the brief days of his liberty 
had a corrida de toros de muerte, in the 
grounds of his estate, at Maisons Lafitte, 
and very badly organised it was. 

The average Englishman, aiter conquer- 
ing the desire to shut his eyes to the 
horse torture, soon becomes fascinated 
by Spanish bull-fights, and this is probably 
because the bull is never attacked from 
behind — except when he receives the 
coup de grice—and never wounded until 
he attacks. An animal that will not fight 
used formerly to be houghed with the 
media luna, stabbed in the brain, and 
torn to pieces by savage dogs. Now- 
adays a stroke has been invented by 
which to rush on a timorous animal that 
will not charge. Otherwise, toro is at- 
tacked with fire bandarils that explode 
while hanging to his skin—I can’t say 
which of these methods is more disgust- 
ing, having only seen the last. Buta good 
bull is a fine fighter, and affords more ex- 
citement than any other animal butchered 
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STORIES OF THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE. 


II1I.—-THt First Horseman. 


OW, in the days when Ugh-lomi 
killed the great cave bear there 
was hte trouble between the 
horses and men. Indeed, they 
liwed apart-—the men in the 
river swamps and thickets, the 
horses on the wide grassy uplands between 
the chestnuts and the pines Sometimes 
2 pony would come straving into the cleg- 
sing marshes to make a flinthacked meal, 
and somenmes the tnbe weu'd find ene. 
the kil ofa hon, and drive off the ackais, 
and feast heartdy whie the sun was high. 
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those days man seemed a harmless thing 
enough. No whisper of prophetic intel- 
ligence told the species of the ternble 
slavery that was to come, of the whip 
and spur and bearing-rein, the clumsy 
load and the slippery street. the in- 
suthcient food, and the knacker’s yard, 
that was to replace the wide grass-land 
and the treedom of the earth. 

Down in the Wey marshes Ugh-lomi 
and Eudena had never seen the horses 
claseiv, but now they saw them every day 
as the two of them raided out from 
their lair on the ledge in the gorge, 
raiding together in search of food. They 
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STORIES OF THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE. 


OW, in the days when Ugh-lomi 
killed the great cave bear there 
was little trouble between the 
horses and men. Indeed, they 
lived apart—the men in the 
river swamps and thickets, the 

horses on the wide grassy uplands between 
the chestnuts and the pines. Sometimes 
a pony would come straying into the clog- 
ging marshes to make a flint-hacked meal, 
and sometimes the tribe would find one, 
the kill of a lion, and drive off the jackals, 
and feast heartily while the sun was high. 
These horses of the old time were clumsy 
at the fetlock and dun-coloured, with a 
rough tail and big head. They came 
every spring-time north-westward into the 
country, after the swallows and before the 
hippopotami, as the grass on the wide 
downland stretches grew long. They 
came only in small bodies thus far, each 
herd, a stallion and two or three mares 
and a foal or so, having its own stretch of 
country, and they went again when the 
chestnut trees were yellow and the wolves 
came down the Wealden mountains. 

It was their custom to graze right out 
in the open, going into cover only in the 
heat of the day. They avoided the long 
stretches of thorn and beechwood, pre- 
ferring an isolated group of trees, void 
of ambuscade, so that it was hard to come 
‘upon them. They were never fighters ; 
- their heels and teeth were for one another, 
but in the clear country, once they were 
started, no living thing came near them, 
though perhaps the elephant might have 
done so, had he felt the need. And in 





III.—TuHrE First HORSEMAN. 


those days man seemed a harmless thing 
enough. No whisper of prophetic intel- 
ligence told the species of the terrible 
slavery that was to come, of the whip 
and spur and bearing-rein, the clumsy 
load and the slippery street, the in- 
sufficient food, and the knacker’s yard, 
that was to replace the wide grass-land 
and the freedom of the earth. 

Down in the Wey marshes Ugh-lomi 
and Eudena had never seen the horses 
closely, but now they saw them every day 
as the two of them raided out from 
their lair on the ledge in the gorge, 
raiding together in search of food. ‘They 
had returned to the ledge after the killing 
of Andoo; for of the she-bear they were 
not afraid. The she-bear had become 
afraid of them, and when she winded 
them she went aside. ‘The two went 
together everywhere ; for since they had 
left the tribe Eudena was not so much 
Ugh-lomi’s woman as his mate; she 
learnt to hunt even—as much, that is, as 
any woman could. She was indeed a mar- 
vellous woman. .He would lie for hours 
watching a beast, or planning catches in 
that shock head of his, and she would 
stay beside him, with her bright eyes 
upon him, offering no irritating sugges- 
tions—as stillas any man. A wonderful 
woman ! 

At the top of the cliff was an open grassy 
lawn and then beechwoods, and going 
through the beechwoods one cathe to the 
ede of the rolling grassy expanse, and in 
sight of the horses. Here, on the edge 
of the wood and bracken, were the 
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rabbit-burrows, and here among the 
fronds Eudena and Ugh-lomi would lie 
with their throwing-stones ready, until the 
little people came out to nibble and play 
in the sunset. And while Eudena would 
sit, a silent figure of watchfulness, re- 
garding the burrows, Ugh-lomi’s eyes 
were ever away across the greensward 
at those wonderful grazing strangers. 

In a dim way he appreciated their 
grace and their supple nimbleness. As 
the sun declined in the evening-time, and 
the heat of the day passed, they would 
become active, would start chasing one 
another, neighing, dodging, shaking their 
manes, coming round in great curves, 
sometimes so close that the pounding 
of the turf sounded like hurried thunder. 
It looked so fine that Ugh-lomi wanted 
to join in badly. And sometimes one 
would roll over on the turf, kicking 
four hoofs heavenward, which seemed 
formidable and was certainly much less 
alluring. . 

Dim imaginings ran through Ugh- 
lomi’s mind as he watched—by virtue of 
which two rabbits lived the longer. And 
sleeping, his brains were clearer and 
bolder—for that was the way in those 
days. He came near the horses, he 
dreamt, and fought, smiting stone against 


hoof, but then the horses changed to. 


“men, or, at least, to men with horses’ 
heads, and he awoke in a cold sweat of 
terror. ; 
Yet the next day in the morning, as the 
horses were grazing, one of the mares 
whinnied, and they saw Ugh-lomi coming 
up the wind. They all stopped their 
eating and watched him. Ugh-lomi was 
not coming towards them, but strolling 
obliquely across the open, looking at any- 
thing in the world but horses. He had 
stuck three fern-fronds into the mat of his 
hair, giving him a remarkable appearance, 
and he walked very slowly.‘ What's up 
now ?” said the Master Horse, who was 
capable, but inexperienced. 

“Tt looks more like the first half of an 
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animal than anything else in the world,” 
he said. “ Fore-legs and no hind.” 

“It’s only ohe of those pink monkey 
things,” said the Eldest Mare. ‘ They’re 
a sort of river monkey. They’re quite 
common on the plains.” 

Ugh-lomi continued his oblique ad- 
vance. The Eldest Mare was_ struck 
with the want of motive in his proceed- 
ings. 

“Tool!” said the Eldest Mare, in a 
quick conclusive way she had. She re- 
sumed her grazing. The Master Horse 
and the Second Mare followed suit. 

“Look ! he’s nearer,” said the Foal with 
a stripe. 

One of the younger foals made uneasy 
movements. Ugh-lomi squatted down, 
and sat regarding the horses fixedly. In 
a little while he was satisfied that they 
meant neither flight nor hostilities. He 
began to consider his next procedure. 
He did not feel anxious to kill, but he 
had his axe with him, and the spirit of 
sport was upon him. How would one 
kill one of these creatures P—these great 
beautiful creatures ! | 

Eudena, watching him with a fearful 
admiration from the cover of the bracken, 
saw him presently go on all fours, and so 
proceed again. But the horses preferred 
him a biped to a quadruped, and the 
Master Horse threw up his head and 
gave the word to move. Ugh-lomi 
thought they were off for good, but after 
a minute’s gallop they came round in a 
wide curve, and stood winding him. 
Then, as a rise in the ground hid him, 
they tailed out, the Master Horse leading, 
and approached him spirally. 

He was as ignorant of the possibilities of 
a horse as they were of his. And at this 
stage it would seem he funked. He 
knew this kind of stalking would make 
red deer or buffalo charge, if it was per- 
sisted in. At any rate Eudena saw him 
jump up and come walking towards her 
with the fern plumes held in his hand. 

She stood up, and he grinned to show 
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that the whole thing was an immense lark, 
and that what he had done was just what 
he had planned to do from the very be- 
ginning. So that incident ended. But 
he was very thoughtful all that day. 

The next day this foolish drab crea- 
ture with the leonine mane, instead of 
going about the grazing or hunting he was 
made for, was prowling round the horses 
again. The Eldest Mare was all for 
silent contempt. ‘1,,suppose he wants 
to learn something from us,” she said, 
and ‘‘ Left him.” The next day he was at 
it again. The Master Horse decided he 
meant absolutely nothing. But as a 
matter of fact, Ugh-lomi, the first of men 
to feel that curious spell of the horse that 
binds us even to this day, meant a great 
deal. He admired them unreservedly. 
There was a rudiment of the snob in him, 
I am afraid, and he wanted to be near 
these beautifully-curved animals. Then 
there were vague conceptions ofakill. If 
only they would let him come near them! 
But they drew the line, he found, at fifty 
yards. If he came nearer than that they 
moved off—with dignity. I suppose it 
was the way he had blinded Andoo that 
made him think of leaping on the back of 
one of them. But though Eudena after 
a time came out in the open too, and 
they did some unobtrusive stalking, things 
stopped there. 

Then one memorable day a new idea 
came to Ugh-lomi. The horse looks 
down and level, but he does not look up. 
No animals look up—they have too much 
common-sense. It was only that fantastic 
creature, man, could waste his wits sky- 
ward. Ugh-lomi made no philosophical 
deductions, but he perceived the thing 
was so. So he spent a weary day in a 
beech that stood in the open, while 
Eudena stalked. Usually the horses went 
into the shade in the heat of the after- 
noon, but that day the sky was overcast, 
and they would not, in spite of Hudena’s 
solicitude. 

It was two days after that that Ugh-lomi 
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had his desire. The day was blazing hot, 
and the multiplying flies asserted them- 
selves. The horses stopped grazing before 
mid-day, and came into the shadow below 
him, and stood in couples nose to tail, 
flapping. 

The Master Horse, by virtue of his 
heels, came closest to the tree. And sud- 
denly there was a rustle and a creak, a 
thud. Then a sharp chipped flint 
bit him on the cheek. The Master Horse 
stumbled, came on one knee, rose to his 
feet, and was off like the wind. The air 
was full of the whirl of limbs, the prance 
of hoofs, and snorts of alarm. Ugh-lomi 
was pitched a foot in the air, came down 
again, up again, his stomach was hit vio- 
lently, and then his knees got a grip of 
something between them., He found him- 
self clutching with knees, feet, and hands, 
careering violently with extraordinary 
oscillation through the air—his axe gone 
heaven knows whither. ‘“ Hold tight,” 
said Mother Instinct, and he did. 

He was aware of a lot of coarse hair in 
his face, some of it between his teeth, and 
of green turf streaming past in front of his 
eyes. He saw the shoulder of the Master 
Horse, vast and sleek, with the muscles 
flowing swiftly under the skin. He per- 
ceived that his arms were round the neck, 
and that the violent jerkings he ex- 
perienced had a sort of rhythm. 

Then he was in the midst of a wild 
rush of tree-stems, and then there were 
fronds of bracken about, and then more 
open turf. Then a stream of pzbbles 
rushing past, little pebbles flying side- 
ways athwart the stream from the blow of 
the swift hoofs. Ugh-lomi began to feel 
frightfully sick and giddy, but he was not 
the stuff to leave go simply because he was 
uncomfortable. 

He dared not leave his grip, but he 
tried to make himself more comfortable. 
He released his hug on the neck, gripping 
the mane instead. He slipped his knees 
forward, and pushing back, came into a sit- 
ting position where the quarters broaden. 
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It was nervous work, but he managed it, 


and at last he was fairly seated astride, 


breathless indeed, and uncertain, but with 
that frightful pounding of his body at any 
rate relieved. 

Slowly the fragments of Ugh-lomi’s mind 
got into order again. The pace seemed 
to him terrific, but a kind of exultation 
was beginning to oust his first frantic 
terror. The air rushed by, sweet and 
wonderful, the rhythm of the hoofs 
changed and broke up and returned into 
itself again. They were on turf now, 
a wide glade—the beech-trees a hundred 
yards away on either side, and a succulent 
' band of green starred with pink blossom 
and shot with silver water here and there, 
meandered down the middle. Far off was 
a glimpse of blue valley— far away. The 
exultation grew. It was man’s first taste 
of pace. 

Then came a wide space dappled with 
flying fallow deer scattering this way and 
that, and then a couple of jackals, mistak- 
ing Ugh-lomi for a lion, came hurrying 
after him. And when they saw it was 
not a lion they still came on out of 
curiosity. On galloped the horse, with 
his one idea of escape, and after him the 
jackals, with pricked ears and quickly 
barked remarks. ‘‘ Which kills which ?” 
said the first jackal. ‘ It’s the horse being 
killed,” said the second. ‘They gave the 
howl of following, and the horse answered 
to it as a horse answers nowadays to the 
spur. 
= On they rushed, a little tornado through 
the quiet day, putting up startled birds, 
sending a dozen unexpected things dart- 
ing to cover, raising a myriad of indig- 
nant dung-flies, smashing little blossoms, 
flowering complacently, back into their 
parental turf. Trees again, and then splash, 
splash across a torrent ; then a hare shot 
out of a tuft of grass under the very hoofs 
of the Master Horse, and the jackals left 
them incontinently. So presently they 
broke into the open again, a wide expanse 
of turfy hillside—the very fellow of the 
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grassy downs that fall northward nowa- 
days from the Epsom Stand. — 

The first hot bolt of the Master Horse 
was long since over. He was falling into 
a measured trot, and Ugh-lomi, albeit 
bruised exceedingly and quite uncertain 
of the future, was in a state of glorious en- 
joyment. And now came a new develop- 
ment. The pace broke again, the Master 
Horse came round on a short curve, and 
stopped dead. 

Ugh-lomi became alert. He wished he 
had a flint, but the throwing flint he had 
carried in a thong about his waist was— 
like the axe—heaven knows where. The 
Master Horse turned his head, and Ugh- 
lomi became aware of an eye and teeth. 
He whipped his leg into a position of 
security, and hit at the cheek with his 
fist. Then the head went down some- 
where out of existence apparently, and the 
back he was sitting on flew up into a 
dome. Ugh-lom: became a thing of in- 
stinct again—strictly prehensile ; he held 
by knees and feet, and his head scemed 
sliding towards the turf. His fingers were 
twisted into the shock of mane, and the 
rough hair of the horse saved him. The 
gradient he was on lowered again, and then 
~~ Whup!” said Ugh-lomi astonished, 
and the slant was the other way up. But 
Ugh-lomi was a thousand generations 
nearer the primordial than man: no 
monkey could have held on better. And 
the lion had been training the horse for 
countless generations against the tactics of 
rolling and rearing back. But he kicked 
like a master, and buck-jumped rather 
neatly. In five minutes Ugh-lomi lived 
a lifetime. If he came off the horse 
would kill him, he felt assured. 

Then the Master Horse decided to stick 
to his old tactics again, and suddenly went 
off at a gallop. He headed down the 
slope, taking the steep places at a rush, 
swerving neither to the right nor to the 
left, and, as they rode down, the wide ex- 
panse of valley sank out of sight behind 
the approaching skirmishers of oak and 
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hawthorn. They skirted a sudden hollow 
with the pool of a spring, rank weeds 
and silver bushes. The ground grew 
softer and the grass taller, and on the 
right-hand side and the left came scat- 
tered bushes of May—still splashed with 
belated blossom. Presently the bushes 
thickened until they lashed the passing 
rider, and little flashes and gouts of blood 
came out on horse and man. Then the 
way opened again. 

And then came a wonderful adventure. 
A sudden squeal of unreasonable anger 
rose amidst the bushes, the squeal of some 
creature bitterly wronged. And crashing 
after them appeared a big, grey-blue shape. 
It was Yaaa the big-horned rhinoceros, in 
one of those fits of fury of his, charging 
full tilt, after the manner of his kind. He 
had been startled at his feeding, and some- 
one, it did not matter who, was to be 
ripped and trampled therefore. He was 
bearing down on them from the left, with 
his wicked little eye red, and his great horn 
down, and his little tail like a jury-mast 
behind him. For a minute Ugh-lomi was 
minded to slip off and dodge, and then 
behold! the staccato of the hoofs grew 
swifter, and the rhinoceros and his stumpy 
hurrying little legs seemed to slide out at 
the back corner of Ugh-h mi’s eye. In 
two minutes they were thrcugh the bushes 
of May, and out in the open, going fast. 
For a space he cou!d hear the ponderous 
paces in pursuit receding behind him, and 
then it was just as if Yaaa had rot lost his 
temper, as if Yaaa had never existed. 

‘The pace never faltered, on they rcde 
and on. 

Ugh-lomi was now all exultation. ‘To 
exult in those days was to insult. ‘ Ya- 
ha! big nose!” he said, trying to crane 
back and see some remote speck of a 
pursuer. ‘‘ Why don’t you carry your 
smiting-stone in your fist?” he ended 
with a frantic whoop. 

But that whoop was unfortunate, for 
coming close to the ear of the horse, 
and being quite uncxpected, it startled 
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the stallion extremely. He shied violently. 
Ugh-lomi suddenly found himself uncom- 
fortable again. He was hanging on to 
the horse, he found, by one arm and one 
knee. 

The rest of the ride was honourable but 
unpleasant. ‘The view was chiefly of blue 
sky, and that was combined with the most 
unpleasant physical sensations. Finally, 
a bush of thorn lashed him and he let go. 

He hit the ground with his cheek and 
shoulder, and then, after a complicated 
and extraordinarily rapid movement, hit 
it again with the end of his backbone. He 
saw splashes and sparks of light and colour. 
The ground seemed bouncing about just 
like the horse had done. ‘Then he found 
he was sitting on turf, six yards beyond 
the bush. In front of him was a space of 
yrass, growing greener and greener, and a 
number of human beings in the distance, 
and the horse was going round at a smart 
gallop quite a long way off to the right. 

‘The human beings were on the opposite 
side of the river, some still in the water, 
but they were all running away as hard as 
they could go. The advent of a monster 
that took to pieces was not the sort of 
novelty they cared for. For quite a 
minute Ugh-lomi sat regarding them ina 
purely spectacular spirit. ‘The bend of 
the river, the knoll among the reeds and 
royal ferns, the thin streams of smoke 
going up to Heaven, were all perfectly 
familiar to him. It was the squatting- 
place of the Sons of Uya, of Uya from 
whom he had fled with Eudena, and whem 
he had waylaid in the chestnut woods and 
killed with the First Axe. 

He rose to his feet, still dazed from his 
fall, and as he did so the scattering fugi- 
tives turned and regarded him. Some 
pointed to the receding horse and chat- 


tered. He walked slowly towards them, 
staring. He forgot the horse, he forgot 


his own bruises, in the growing interest of 
this encounter, ‘There were fewer of them 
than there had been—he supposed the 
others must have hid—the heap of fern 
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or the night fire was not sohigh. By the 

flint heaps should have sat Wau—but 
then he remembered he had killed Wau. 
Suddenly brought back to this familiar 
scene, the gorge and the bears and Eudena 
seemed things remote, things dreamt of. 

He stopped at the bank and stood re- 
garding the tribe. His mathematical 
abilities were of the slightest, but it was 
certain there werefewer. The men might 
be away, but there were fewer women and 
children. He gave the shout of home- 
coming. His quarrel had been with Uya 
and Wau—not with the others. They 
answered with his name, a little fearfully 
because of the strange way he had come. 

“Children of Uya!” he cried. 

For a space they spoke together. Then 
an old woman lifted a shrill voice and 
answered him. ‘ Our Lord is a Lion.” 

Ugh-lomi did not understand that say- 
ing. They answered him again several 
together, “ Uya comes again. He comes 
as a Lion. Our Lord is a Lion. He 
comes at night. He slays whom he will. 
But none other may slay us, Ugh-lom1. 
None other may slay us.” 

Still Ugh-lomi did not understand. 

‘‘Our Lord isa Lion. He speaks no 
more to men.” 

Ugh-lomi stood regarding them. He 
had had dreams--—he knew that though he 
had killed Uya, Uya still existed. And 
now they told him Uya was a J.ion. 

The shrivelled old woman, the mistress 
of the fire-minder:, suddenly turned and 
spoke softly to those next to her. She 
was a very old woman indeed, she had 
been the first of Uya’s wives, and he had 
let her live beyond the age to which it is 
seemly a woman should live. She had 
been cunning from the first, cunning to 
please Uya and to get food. And now 
she was great in counsel. She spoke 
softly, and Ugh-lomi watched her shri- 
velled form across the river with a curious 
distaste. Then she called aloud, “ Come 
over to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

A girl suddenly lifted up her voice. 
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‘“*Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” she said. 
And they all began crying, “Come over 
to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

It was strange how their manner 
changed after the old woman called. 

He stood quite still watching them all. 
It was pleasant to be called, and the girl 
who had called first was a pretty one. But 
she made him think of Eudena. 

‘Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” they 
cried, and the voice of the shrivelled old 
woman rose above them all. At the sound 
of her voice his hesitation returned. 

He stood on the river bank, Ugh-lom1 
—Ugh the Thinker—with his thoughts 
slowly taking shape. Presently one and 
then another paused to see what he 
would do. He was minded to go back, 
he was minded not to. Suddenly his fear 
or his caution got the upper hand. With- 
out answering them he turned, and walked 
back towards the distant thorn-trees, the 
way he had come. Forthwith the whole 
tribe started crying to him again very 
eagerly. He hesitated and turned, then 
he went on, then he turned again, and 
then once again, regarding them with 
troubled eyes as they called. The last 
time he took two paces back, before his 
fear stopped him. They saw him stop 
once more, and suddenly shake his head 
and vanish among the hawthorn-trees. 

Then all the women and children lifted 
up their voices together, and called to him 
in one last vain effort. 

Far down the river the reeds were stir- 
ring in the breeze, where, convenient for 
his new sort of feeding, the old lion, who 
had taken to man-eating, had made his 
lair. 

The old woman turned her face that 
way, and pointed to tne hawthorn 
thickets. ‘‘ Uya,” she screamed, ‘there 
goes thine enemy! There goes thine 
enemy, Uya! Why do you devour us 
nightly? We have tried to snare him! 
There goes thine enemy, Uya! 

But the lion who preyed upon the tribe 
was taking his siesta. The cry went un- 
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worth doing well, and it is the spirit in 
which we do our work rather than its scale 
or purpose which makes it great or mean. 
It matters little what you do—if you do it 
well. A small thirg well done is of far 
greater value to the world than a feeble 


IDLER. 


attempt ata great subject.” And then,feel- 
ing that I have bothered him sufficiently, 
I take my leave of one of the most in- 
teresting-—if not the most interesting- - 
personalities in the art world at the pre- 
sent day. 


so Nui Fal 


\Wat8- TAA. 


Mr. Crane's Autograph. 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN RUTH to tell, I desired noth- 
“se ing so much as to be gone 
4 and be out of this imbrog- 
ho; and the woman, whom 
madam had called Mon- 
terey, twitching my sleeve 
and whispering me, I followed her, and 
slipped out as quickly as I could through 
the door by which we had entered. Even 
SO we were not a moment too soon, if I 
was to retreat unseen. For as thecurtain 
dropped behind me I heard a man’s voice 
in the room I had left, and the woman 
with me chancing to have the lamp, 
which she had lifted from the table, in 
her hand at the instant—so that the light 
fell brightly on her face—I was witness 
of an extraordinary change which passed 
over her features. She grew rigid with 
rage—rage, I took it to be—and stood 
listening with distended eyes, in perfect 
forgetfulness of my presence ; until, seem- 
ing at last to remember me, she 
glanced from me to the curtain and from 
the curtain to me in a kind of frantic 
uncertainty ; being manifestly torn in two 
between the desire to hear what passed 
and the desire to see me out that I might 
not hear. But as to effect the latter she 
must sacrifice the former, it did not re- 
quire a sage to predict which impulse, 
curiosity incited by hatred, or mere pru- 
dence, would prevail with a woman. And 
as the sage would have predicted so it 
happened ; after making an abortive 
movement as if she would place the lamp 
in my hands, she stealthily laid it on the 
table beside her and, making me a sign to 
wait and be silent, bent eagerly to listen. 





I fancy that it was the mention of herown 
name turned the scale; for that was the 
first word that caught my ear, and who 
that was a woman would not listen, being 
mentioned? ‘The speaker was her mis- 
tress, and the words “ What, Monterey ?” 
uttered in a voice a little sharp and raised, 
were as clearly heard as if we had been 
in the room. 

“ Yes, madam,” came the answer. 

‘“‘ Well,” my lady replied witha chuckle, 
“I do not think that you are the person 
who ought to 

“ Object ? Perhaps not, my _ lady 
mother,” came the answer. The speaker’s 
tone was one of grave yet kindly re- 
monstrance ; the voice quite strange to 
me. ‘‘ But that is precisely why I do,” 
he continued. ‘I cannot think it wise 
or fitting that you should keep her about 
you.” 

‘“You kept her long enough about 
you !” madam answered, in a tone be- 
tween vexation and raillery. 

‘*T own it; and I am not proud of it, 
the newcomer rejoined. Whereat, though 
I was careful not to look at the woman 
listening beside me, I saw the veins in 
one of her hands which was under my 
eyes swell with the rage in her, and 
the nail of the thumb grow white with the 
pressure she was placing on the table to 
keep herself still. ‘I am very far from 
proud of it,” the speaker continued, ‘‘and 
for the matter of that ‘ 

“You were always a bit of a Puritan, 
Charles,” my lady cried. 

“Tt may be.” 

‘Tam sure I do not know where you 
get it from,” madam continued irritably, 
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stirring in her chair—I heard it crack, 
and her voice told the rest. ‘‘ Not from 
me, Ill swear!” 

‘““] never accused you, madam.” 

That answer seemed to please her, for 
on the instant she went off into such a fit 
of laughter as fairly choked her. When she 
had a little recovered from the paroxysm of 
coughing that followed this, ‘‘ You can be 
more amusing than you think, Charles,” 
she said. ‘If your father had had a 
spark of your humour ss 

‘‘T thought that it was agreed between 
us that we should not talk of him,” the 
man said gravely, and with a slight sus- 
picion of sternness in his voice. 

‘Oh, if you are on your high horse!” 
madam answered, ‘‘the devil take you! 
But, there, I am sure that I do not want 
to talk of him, poor man. He was 
dull enough. Let us talk of something 
livelier, let us talk of Monterey instead ; 
what is amiss with her ?” 

‘“IT do not think that she is a fit person 
to be about you.” 

“Why not? She is married now,” my 
lady retorted. ‘“ D’ye know that ?” 

‘Yes, I heard some time ago that she 
was married ; to Mr. Bridges’ steward at 
Kingston.” 

‘Matthew Smith ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And who recommended /Azm to my 
husband, I should like to know?” madam 
answered in a tone of malice. ‘‘ Why, 
you, my friend.” 

“Tt is possible. I remember something 
of the kind.” 

‘And who recommended him to you ? 
Why, she did: in the days when you did 
not warn people against her.” And 
madam chuckled wickedly. 

‘““It is possible,” he answered, ‘but 
the matter is twelve years old, and more; 
and I do not want to : 

‘*(so back to it,” madam cried sharply. 
“To can quite understand that. Nor to 
have Monterey about to remind you of it 
and of your wild oats.” 











~ answered lightly. 
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“ Perhaps.” 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Square-Toes? You know 
it is the case!”’ was the vivid answer. ‘For 
otherwise, as I like the woman, and now, 
at all events, she is married—what is 
against her ?” 

‘“‘T do not trust her,” was the measured 
answer. “And, madam, in these days 
people are more strait-laced than they 
were ; it 1s not fitting.” 

‘*’That for people!” my lady cried, with 
a reckless good-humour that would have 
been striking in one halfherage. ‘‘ People! 
Odds my life, when did I care for people? 
But come, I will make a bargain with 
you. Tit for tat. A Roland for your 
Oliver! If you will give me your Anne I 
will give you my Monterey.” 

“My Anne?” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of complete bewilderment. 

‘Yes, your Anne! Come, my Mon- 
terey for your Anne!” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then, ‘‘I do not at all understand you,” 
he. said. 

“Don’t you? I think you do,” she 
‘“* Look you, 

‘When William king is William king no more.’ 
Now, you understand ? ” 

‘“‘T understand, my lady, that you are 
saying things which are not fitting for me 
to hear,” the man answered, in a tone of 
cold displeasure. ‘‘The King, thank 
God, is well. When he ails, it will be 
time to talk of his succession.” 

‘It will be a little late then,” she re- 
torted. ‘In the meantime, and to please 
me = 

He raised his hand in protest. 
thing else,” he said. 

‘You have not yet heard what I pro- 
pose,” she cried, her voice shrill with anger. 
“It is a trifle, and to please me you might 
well doit. Set your hand to a note, which 
I will see delivered in the proper quarter, 
promising nothing in the Prince's lifetime 
-—there ! but only that in the event of his 
death you will support a Restoration.” 

“T cannot do it,” he answered. 
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‘Cannot do it ?”’ she rejoined with heat. 
‘* Why not? You have done as much be- 
fore.” 

“It may be: and been forgiven for it 
by the best Master man ever had !” 

‘*Who feels nothing, forgives easily,” 
she sneered. 

“But not twice,” he said, gravely. 

The King 7 

“Which King?” 

“The only King I acknowledge,” he 
answered, unmoved. ‘ Who knows, be- 
lieve me, so much more than you give him 
credit for, that it were well if your friends 
bethought them of that before it be too 
late. He has winked at much and for- 
given more—no one knows it better than 
I—but he is not blinded ; and there is 
a point, madam, beyond which he can 
be as steadfast to punish as your King. 
If Sir John Fenwick, therefore, who I 
know well is in England——” 

But at that she cut him short, carried 
away by a passion which she had curbed 
as long as it was in her impetuous nature 
to curb anything. ‘‘ Odds my life!” she 
cried, and at the sound of her voice up- 
lifted in a shriek of anger, the woman listen- 
ing beside me raised her face to mine, and 
smiled cruelly — “Odds my life, your 
King and my King! Kings indeed! 
Why, mannikin, how many Kings do you 
think there are! By G—d, Master Charles, 
you will learn one of these days that there 
is but one King, sent by God, one King 
and no more, and that his yea and nay 
are life and death! You fool, you! I tell 
you, you are trembling on the edge, you 
are tottering! A day, a week, a month, 
at most, and you fall—unless you clutch 
at the chance of safety I offer you! Sign 
the note! Sign the note, man! No one 
but the King and Middleton shall know of 
it; and when the day comes, as come it 
will, it shall avail you.” 

‘*Never, madam,” was the cold and un- 
moved answer. 

So much I heard and 
oath and volley of abuse ; 





my lady’s 
but in the 
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midst of this, and while she still raged, 
my companion, satisfied I suppose with 
what she had learned, and assured that 
her lady would not get her way, twitched 
my sleeve and, softly taking up the lamp, 
signed to me to go before her. I obeyed 
nothing loth and, regaining the small 
anteroom by which I had entered, found 
the man Smith awaiting us. 

When they had whispered together, 
‘*T’ll see you home, Mr. Taylor,” said he, 
somewhat grimly. ‘‘And to-morrow I 
will call and talk business. What we 
want you to do is a very simple matter.” 

‘It is simply that my lady’s son is 
a fool!” the woman cried, snappishly. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, “I should 
hardly call my Lord Shaftesbury that !” 

The woman screamed and clapped her 
hand to his mouth. ‘You babbling 
idiot!” she cried, in a passion. ‘You 
have let it out.” 

He stood gaping. 
said. 

‘“You have let it out with a vengeance 
now !” she repeated, furiously. 

He looked foolish ; and at last, ‘‘ He 
did not hear,” he said. 

‘“‘Hear? He heard, unless he is deaf!” 
she retorted. ‘‘ You may lay your account 
with that. For me, Ill leave you. You 
have done the mischief and may mend it.” 


‘“Good lord!” he 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

But as the spoken word has sometimes 
the permanence which proverbs attach to 
the Littera scripta, and 1s only confirmed 
by bungling essays to erase it, so it was in 
this case; Mr. Smith’s endeavours to ex- 
plain away the fact which he had carelessly 
blabbed only serving to impress it the more 
deeplyon mymemory. It would seem that 
he was partly aware of this ; for not only 
did his attempts lack the dexterity which 
I should have expected from one whose 
features augured much experience of the 
world, but he quickly gave up the attempt 
as labour in vain, and gruffly bidding me 
go before to the coach, followed me and 
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resort ; rather amusing herself in the pre- 
sent with the thought that short of this, 
and without bringing the deception to his 
notice, the effect she desired would be 
produced—since he would be held at St. 
Germain’s to be well affected, and at St. 
James’s the matter would not be known. 
So, in his own despite, and without his 
knowledge, he could be reconciled to the 
one court, while remaining faithful to the 
other ! 

But, as in the mass of conspiracies— 
and this was especially true of the con- 
spiracies of that age—the acute eye can 
detect the existence of an inner and outer 
ring of conspirators, whereof the latter are 
commonly the dupes of the former, so I 
took it that here Smith and the woman 
meditated other and more serious results 
than those which my lady foresaw, and, 
thinking less of my lord’s safety in the event 
of a Restoration than of punishing him or 
obtaining a hold upon him—and more of 
private revenge than of the Good Cause— 
had madam for their principal tool. Sucha 
consideration, while it increased my re- 
luctance to be mixed up with a matter so 
two-faced, left me to think whether I should 
not seek out the victim, and by an early 
information gain his favour and _pro- 
tection. 

I stood in the darkness of the street, 
doubtful, and weighing the matter. Clearly, 
if I had to do the thing, now was the time, 
before I saw Smith, or exposed myself to 
an urgency which in spite of his politeness 
might, I fancied, be of a kind difficult to 
resist. If by going straight to Lord 
Shaftesbury I could kill two birds with 
one stone—could at once free myself from 
the gang of plotters under whom I suffered 
and secure for the future a valuable 
patron—here was a chance in a hundred, 
and I should be foolish to hesitate. 

Nor did I do so Jong. True, it struck me 
a little that I knew nothing of my Lord 
Shaftesbury’s whereabouts in london, nor 
whether he lived in town or in the great 
house among the Janes and gardens which 
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I had visited, but of the road whereto 
I had no more knowledge than a blind 
man. This, however, I could learn at 
the nearest coffee-house: and impulse 
rather than calculation directing my steps, 
I hurried hot-foot towards Covent Garden, 
which lay conveniently to my hand. 

It was not until I was in the Square 
and close to the Piazza that I bethought 
me how imprudent I was to revisit the 
scene of last night’s adventure—a place 
where it was common knowledge that 
the Jacobites held their assignations, 
and where I might be recognised. ‘lo 
reinforce this late-found discretion, and 
blow up the spark of alarm already 
kindled, I had not stood hesitating while 
a man could count ten before my eye 
fell on the very same soldierly gentleman, 
with the handkerchief hanging out of his 
pocket, to whom I had been sent the 
evening before. He was alone, walking 
under the dimly-lighted Piazza as he 
had walked then ; but as I caught sight 
of him two others came up and joined 
him, and, in terror lest these should be 
the two I had met before, I retreated 
hastily into the shadow of St. Paul’s 
Church, and so back the way I had 
come. 

However, I was not to get off so easily. 
Though the hour was late, the market 
closed, and the pavement in front of the 
taverns ceserted, or fringed only by a chair 
waiting for a belated gamester, I ran a 
greater risk of being recognised, as I passed, 
than I thought, and had not gone ten paces 
along King Street before I heard a light 
foot following mz, and a hand caught my 
arm. ‘Turning in a fright I found it was 
only a girl, and, at first sight, was for 
wresting myself from her, glad that it was 
no worse: but she muttered my name, 
and looking down I recognised to my 
astonishment the girl I had seen at Fer- 
yuson’s earlier in the evening. 

At that, I remember, a dread of the man 
and his power seized me and chilled my 
very heart. ‘This was the third time this 
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girl, whom I never saw at other seasons, 
had arisen out of the ground to confront 
me and pluck me back when on the point 
of betraying him. I stared at her, think- 
ing of this, with I know not what of 
affright and shrinking, and could scarcely 
command either voice or limbs. 

And yet, as she stood looking at me 
with the dark length of the street stretch- 
ing to the market behind her, it must be 
confessed that there was little in her 
appearance to cause terror. ‘The night 
being cold, and a small rain falling, 
she had a shawl drawn tightly over her 
head, whence her face, small and pale 
as a child’s, peered at me. I thought 
to read in it a sly and elfish triumph such 
as became Ferguson’s minion: instead 
I discerned only a weariness that went ill 
with her years—and a little flicker of con- 
tempt in eye and lip. The weariness was 
also in her voice when she spoke. “ Well 
met, Mr. Price,” she said. “I am in 
luck to light on you.” 

I shivered in my shoes; but without 
seeming to mark me, “I want this note 
taken to Mr. Watkins,” she continued, 
rapidly pressing a scrap of paper into my 
hand. ‘He is in the tavern there, the 
Seven Stars. Ask for the Apollo Room, 
and you will find him.” 

“But, one minute,” I protested, as in her 
cagerness she pushed me that way with 
her hand, “did Mr. Ferguson -——Is it 
from him?” 

“Of course, fool,” she answered, sharply. 
“Do you think that I have been standing 
here for the last half-hour in cold and wet 
for my own pleasure ?” 

“But if he sent it,” I remonstrated, 
feebly, ‘‘ perhaps he may not like me 
to interfere—to ‘ 

“Take me to?” she retorted, sharply, 
mocking my tone. ‘Who said he would ? 
Cannot you understand that it is I who do 
not like to? That I am not going into 
that place at this time of night, and half 
in the house drunken brutes? It is bad 
enough to be here, loitering up and down 
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as if I were what I am not—and free to be 
spoken to by every impudent blood that 
passes! Go, man, and do it, and I will 
wait so long. What do you fear ?” 

“The rope,” said I, “to be plain 
with you.” And I looked with abhorrence 
at the scrap of paper she had given me. 
‘“‘T have taken too many of these,” I said. 

“Well, you will take one more!” she 
answered, doggedly. ‘‘Or you are no 
man. See, there is the door. Ask for 
the Apollo Room, give it to him, and the 
thing is done!” And with that she set 
both hands to me and pushed me the 
way she would have me move—I mean 
towards the tavern. ‘*Go!” she said. 
“Gol” 

Hate the thing as I might, and did, 
I could not resist persuasions addressed 
to me in such a tone; nor fail to be 
moved by the girl’s shrinking from the 
task, which had to be done, it seemed, 
by one of us. After all, it was no more 
than I had done several times before ; 
and my reluctance having its origin in 
the resolution, to which I had just come, 
to break off from the gang, yielded to 
the reflection that the design lay as yet 
in my own breast, and might be carried 
out as well to-morrow as to-day. In 
a word, I complied out of pity, went to 
the tavern, ahd walked boldly in. 

I had been in the house before, and 
knew where I shouid find a waiter of 
whom I might enquire privately; I passed 
by the public room, therefore, and was for 
going to the place I mean. I had scarcely 
advanced three paces beyond the thres- 
hold, however, before a great noise of 
voices and laughter and beating of feet met 
my ears and surprised me; the hubbub 
was so loud and boisterous as to be un- 
usual even in places of that kind. I had 
no more than taken this in, and set it 
down to an orgy beyond the ordinary, 
when I came on a pale-faced group stand- 
ing at gaze at the foot of the stairs, the 
landlord, two or three drawers, and as 
many women being among them. It was 
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gaped at me; that proportion of the 
company having still the sense to recog- 
nise the risk they were running, and to 
apprehend that judgment had taken them 
in the act. Two men in particular, older 
than the rest—the one a fat, infirm 
fellow with a pallid face and the air of a 
rich citizen, the other a peevish, red-eyed 
atomy in a green fur-lined coat—were of 


this party. They had not, I think, been. 


of the happiest before, seated in the midst 
of that crew; but now, sinking back in 
their high-backed chairs, they stared at me 
as if I carried death in my face. A neigh- 
bour of theirs, however, went beyond 
them ; for, with a how] that the Secretary 
was on them and the officers were below, 
he kicked over his chair and dashed for a 
window, pausing only when he had thrown 
it up. 

But with all this the recklessness of 
some was evident: for while I stood, 
uncertain to whom to speak, one cf the 
more drunken staggered from his seat, 
and, giving a shrill view-halloo that might 
have been heard in Bedford House, made 
towards me with a cup in his hand. 
¢ Drink!” he cried, with a hiccough, as 
he forced itupon me. “Drink! To the 
squeezing of the Rotten Orange! Drink, 
man, or you are no friend of ours, but a 
snivelling, sneaking, white-faced son of a 
Dutchman like your master! So drink, 
and—-— Eh, what is it? What is the 
matter ?” 


CHAPTER XIX, 

It was no small thing could enlighten 
that brain clouded by the fumes of drink 
and conceit ; but the silence, perfect and 
clothing panic—a silence that had set 1n 
with his first word, and a panic that had 
grown with a whisper passed round the 
table—came home to him at last. ‘‘ What 
is it? What is the matter?” he cried, 
with a silly drunken laugh. And he turned 
tu look. 

No one answered; but he saw the sight 
which I had already scen — his fellows 
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fallen from him, and huddled on the 
farther side of the table, as sheep huddle 
from the sheep-dog; some pale, cross- 
eyed, and with lips drawn back, seeking 
softly in their cloaks for weapons ; others 
standing irresolute, or leaning against the 
wall, shaking and unnerved. 

Cooled, but not sobered by the sight, 
he turned to me again. ‘“ Won't he 
drink the toast?” he maundered, in an 
uncertain voice. ‘‘Why—why not, I’d 
like to know? Eh? Why not?” he re- 
peated, and staggered. 

At that someone in the crowd laughed 
hysterically ; and this breaking the spell, 
a second found his voice. ‘‘’Gad! Itis 
not the man!” the latter cried with a 
rattling oath. ‘It is all right! I swear it 
is! Here you, speak, fool!” he went on to 
me. “What do you here?” 

“This for Mr. Wilkins,’ I answered, 
holding out my note. 

I meant no jest, but the words 
supplied the signal for such a roar 
of laughter, as _ well-nigh lifted the 
roof. The men were still between 
drunk and sober; and in the rebound 
of their relief staggered and clung to one 
another, and bent this way and that ina 
paroxysm of convulsive mirth. Vainlv 
one or two, less heady than their fel- 
lows, essayed to stay a tumult that 
promised to rouse the watchmen ; it 
was not until after a considerable in- 
terval—nor until the more drunken had 
laughed their fill, and I had asked myself 
a hundred times if these were men to be 
trusted with secrets and others’ necks— 
that the man with the white handker- 
chief, who had just entered, gained 
silence and a hearing. ‘This done, how- 
ever, he rated his fellows with the utmost 
anger and contempt; the two elderly 
gentlemen whom I have’ mentioned 
adding their quavering, passionate re- 
monstrances to his. But as in this kind 
of association there can be little discipline, 
and those are most forward who have 
least to lose, the hotheads only looked 
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silly for a moment, and the next were 
calling for more liquor. 

‘““Not a bottle!” said he of the white 
handkerchief, “ Wom de Dieu, not a 
bottle !” 

“Come, Captain, we are not on service 
now,” quoth one. 

*‘Aren’t you?” said he, looking darkly 
at them. 

‘‘No, not we!” cried the other reck- 
lessly, ‘‘and what is more, we will have no 
Regiment du Roi regulations here: Is 
not a gentleman to have a second bottle 
if he wants one?” 

* It is twelve o’clock,” replied the C.p- 
tain. ‘For the love of Heaven, ian, 
wait till this business is over; and then 
drink until you burst, if you please! For 
me, I am going to bed.” 

“ But who is this—lord! I don’t know 
what to call him!” the fellow retorted, 
turning to me with a half-drunken gesture. 
‘*This Gentleman Dancing-Master ?” 

‘‘ A messenger from the old Fox: Mr. 
—Taylor, I think he calls himself?” and 
the officer turned to me. 

“Yes,” said I. 

‘‘Well, you may go. Tell the gentle- 
man who sent you that Wilkins got his 
note, and will bear the matter in mind.” 

I said I would; and was going with 
that, and never more glad than to be out 
of that company. But the fellow who had 
asked who I was, and who, being thwarted 
of his drink was out of temper, called 
rudely to know where 1 got my wig, and 
who rigged me out like a lord ; swearing 
that Ferguson’s service must be a d d 
deal better than the one he was in, and 
the pay higher than a poor trooper’s. 

This gave the cue to the man who had 
before forced the drink on me; who, still 
having the cup in his hand, thrust himself 
in my way, and forcing the liquor on me 
so violently that he spilled some over my 
coat, vowed that though all the Scotch 
colonels in the world barred the way I 
should drink his toast, or he would skewer 
me, 
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To Saturday’s work! A straight eye 
and a firm hand!” hecried. “Drink, man, 
drink! For a-hunting we will go, and a 
hunting we will go! And if we don't 
flush the game at Turnham Green, call 
me a bungler |” 

I heard one of the elder men protest, 
with something between a curse and a 
groan, that the fool would proclaim it at 
Charing Cross next; but, thinking only 
to be gone (and the man being so drunk 
that it was evident resistance would but 
render him more obstinate, and im- 
peril my skin), I took the cup and drank, 
and gave it back to him. By that time 
two or three of the more prudent —if any 
in that company could be called prudent 
—had risen and joined us ; who, when he 
would have given another toast, forced 
him away, scolding him soundly for a 
leaky chatterer, and a fool who would 
ruin all with the drink. 

Freed from his importunities, I waited 
for no second permission, but got me out 
and down the stairs. At the foot of which 
the landlord’s scared face and the waiting, 
watching eyes of the drawers and servants, 
who still lingered there, listening, put 
the last touch to the picture of madness 
and recklessness I had witnessed above. 
Here were informers and evidences ready 
to hand and more than enough, if the 
beggars in the street, and the orange 
girls, and night-walkers who prowled the 
market, were not sufficient, to bring home 
to its authors the treason they bawled and 
shouted overhead. 

The thought that such rogues should 
endanger my neck, and good, honest 
men’s necks, made my blood run cold and 
hot at once ; hot, when I thought of their 
folly, cold, when I recalled Mr. Ashton 
executed in ’go for carrying treasonable 
letters, or Anderton, betrayed and done 
to death for printing the like. I could 
understand Ferguson’s methods; they 
had reason in them, and if I hated 
them and Joathed them, they were not so 
very dangerous. For he had disguises 
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and many names and lodgings, and lurked 
from one to another under cover of night ; 
and if he sowed treason, he sowed it 
stealthily and in darkness, with all the 
adjuncts which prudence and tradition 
dictated ; he boasted to those only whom 
he had in his power, and used the like 
instruments. But the outbreak of noisy, 
rampant, reckless rebellion which I had 
witnessed—and which it seemed to me 
must be known to all London within 
twenty-four hours—filled me with panic. 
It so put me beside myself, that when the 
girl who had employed me on that errand 
met me in the street I cursed her and 
would have passed her, being unable to 
say another word lest I should weep. But 
she turned with me, and keeping pace 
with me asked me continually what it 
was ; and getting no answer, by-and-bye 
caught my arm and forced me to stand 
in the passage beyond Bedford House 
and close to the Strand. Here she re- 
peated her question so fiercely —asking 
me besides if I were mad, and the like 
—~and showed herself such a termagant, 
that I had no option but to answer 
her. - 

“Mad ?” I cried, passionately. ‘Ay, 
I am mad—to have anything to do with 
such as you.” 

* But what is it ?- What has happened ?” 
she persisted, peering at me, and so bar- 
ring the way that I could not pass. 

‘Could you not hear ?” 

“I could hear that they were drinking,” 
she answered. “I knew that, and there- 
fore I thought that you should go to 
them.” 

“And run the risk 2?” 

“Well, you are a man,” she answered 
coolly. 

At that I stood so taken aback—for she 
spoke it with meaning and a sort of sting 
—that for a minute I did not answer her. 
Then, “Is not a man’s life as much to 
him as a woman's is to her?” I said with 
indignation. 


“A man’s!” 


she replied. ‘Ay, but 
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not a mouse’s! I will tell you what, Mr. 
‘Taylor, or Mr. Price, or whatever your 
name 1s < 

“Call me what you like!” I said. 
‘Only let me go!” 

“Then I will call you Mr. Craven!” 
she retorted bitterly. ‘“Or Mr. Daw in 
Peacock’s feathers. Andletyou go. Go, 
go, you coward! Go, you craven !” 

It was not the most gracious permis- 
sion, and stung me; but I took it sullenly, 
and getting away from her went down the 
passage towards the Strand, leaving her 
there; not gladly, although to go had 
been all I had asked a moment before. 
No man, indeed, could have more firmly 
resolved to wrench himself from the grasp 
of the gang whose tool this little spitfire 
was; nor to a man bred to peaceful pur- 
suits (as I had been) and flung into such 
an imbroglio as this—wherein to dance 
on nothing seemed to be the alternative 
whichever way I looked—was it a matter 
of so much consequence to be called 
coward by a child, that I must hesitate 
for that. Add to this, that the place 
and time, a dingy passage on a dark night 
with rain falling and a chill wind blowing, 
and none abroad but such as honest men 
would avoid, were not incentives to rash- 
ness or adventure. 

And yet—and yet when it came to 
going, mulls vestigis retrorsum, as the 
Latins say, I proved to be either too 
much or too little of a man, these 
arguments notwithstanding : too little of 
a man to weigh reason justly against 
pride, or too much of a man to hear with 
phiiosophy a girl’s taunt. When I had 
gone fifty yards, therefore, I halted; and 
then in a moment went back. Not 
slowly, however, but in a gust of irrita- 
tion, so that for a very little I could 
have struck the girl for the puling face 
and helplessness that gave her an ad- 
vantage over me. I found her in the 
same place, and asked her roughly what 
she wanted. 

‘*A man,” she said. 
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“Well,” I answered sullenly, ‘what 1s 
it?” 

“ Have I found one? that is the 
question,” she retorted keenly. And at 
that again, I could have had it in my 
heart to strike her across her scornful 
face. ‘My uncle is at least a man.” 

“ He is a bad one, curse him!” I cried 
Ina fury. 

She looked at me coolly. “ That 1s 
better,” she said. ‘“ If your deeds were of 
a piece with your words you would be no 
man’s slave. His least of all, Mr. Price!” 

‘“You talk finely,” I said, my passion 
cooling, as I began to read a covert 
meaning in her tone and words, and that 
she would be at something. ‘It comes 
well from you, who do his errands day 
and night!” 

‘‘Or find someone to do them,” she 
answered with derision. 

“Well, after this you will have to find 
someone else,” I cried, warming again. 

‘“* Ah, if you would keep your word!” 
she cried in a different tone, clapping her 
hands softly, and peering at me. ‘If you 
would keep your word !” 

Seeing more cleariy than ever that she 
would be at something, and wishing to 
know what it was, “Try me,” I said. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Tt is plain,” she answered, “ what I 
mean. Carry no more messages! Be 
sneak and spy no longer! Cease to put 
your head in a noose to serve rogues’ 
ends! Have done, man, with cringing 
and fawning, and trembling at big words. 
Break off with these villains who hold 
you, put a hundred miles between you 
and them, and be yourself! Be aman!” 

“Why, do you mean your uncle?” I 
cried, vastly surprised. 

‘Why not ?” she said. 

“ But—if you feel that way, why do his 
bidding yourself?” I answered, doubting 
all this might be a trap of that cunning 
devil's. ‘If I sneak and spy, who spies 
on me, miss ?” 

““T do,” she said, leaning against the 
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wall of Bedford Garden, where one of 
Heming’s new lights, set up at the next 
corner, shone full on her face. “ And I 
am weary of it.” 

‘But if you are weary of it 

“If I am weary of it, why don't I free 
myself instead of preaching to you?” she 
answered. ‘First, because [ama woman, 
Mr. Wiseman.” 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
it,” I retorted. 

“Don’t you?” ‘she answered bitterly. 
“Then I will tell you. My uncle feeds 
me, clothes me, gives me a roof—and 
sometimes beats me. If I run away as I 
bid you run away, where shall I find 
board and lodging, or anything but the 
beating? A man comes and goes; a 
woman, if she has not someone to answer 
for her, must to the Justice and then to 
the Round-house and be set to beating 
hemp; and her shoulders smarting to 
boot. Can I get service without a 


»”? 





‘character ? ” 


‘“No,” I said, ‘that is true.” 

‘Or travel without money ?” 

6 No.” 

66 Or 
Park?” 

6 No.” 

“Well, it is fine to be a man then,” she 
answered, leaning her little shawled head 
farther and farther back against the wall, 
and slowly moving it to and fro, while 
she looked at me from under her eye- 
lashes, ‘for he can do all. And take a 
woman with him.” 

I started at that, and stared at her, and 
saw a’ little colour come into her pale 
face. But her eyes, far from falling 
under my gaze, met my eyes with a bold, 
mischievous look that gradually, and as 
she still moved her head to and _ fro, 
melted into a smile. 

It was impossible to mistake her 
meaning, and I felt a thrill run through 
me, such as I had not known for ten 
years. ‘QOh,” I said at last, and awk- 
wardly, “I see now.” 


alone—except to Whetstone 
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‘You would have seen long ago if you 
had not been a fool,” she answered. And 
then, as if to excuse herself, she added— 
but this I did not understand—‘“ Not that 
fine feathers make fine birds—I am not 
such a fool myself, as to think that. 
But G 

“ But what?” I said, my face warm. 

‘“T am a fool all the same.” 

Her eyes falling with that, and her pale 
face growing to a deeper colour, I had no 
doubt of the main thing, though I could 
not follow her precise drift. And I take 
it there are few men who, upon such 
an invitation, however veiled, would not 
respond. Accordingly I took a step 
towards the girl, and went, though clum- 
sily, to put my arm round her. 

But she pushed me off with a vigour 
that surprised me; and she mocked me 
with a face between mischief and triumph 
—a face that was more like a mutinous 
boy’s than a girl’s. ‘Oh, no,” she said. 
‘There is a good deal between this and 
that, Mr. Price.” 

“How ?” I said, shamefacedly. 

“Do you go?” she asked sharply. 
‘Is it settled ? That first of all, if you 
please.” 

As to the going—somewhere—I had 
made up my mind long ago, before I met 
her, or went into the Seven Stars, or knew 
that a dozen mad topers were roaring 
treason about the town, and bidding fair 
to hang us all. But being of a cautious 
temper, and seeing conditions which I had 
not contemplated added to the bargain, 
and having besides a shrewd idea that 
I could not afterwards withdraw, I hesi- 
tated. ‘It is dangerous!” I said. 

“JT will tell you what is dangerous,” 
she answered, wrathfully, showing her 
little white teeth as she flashed her eyes 
at me, ‘‘and that is to be where we are. 
Do you know what they are doing there-— 
in that house?” And she pointed towards 
the Market, whence we had come. 

‘“No,” I said reluctantly, wishing she 
would say no more. 
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“ Killing the King,” she answered in a 
low voice. ‘‘It is for Saturday, or Satur- 
day week. He is to be stopped in his 
coach as he comes from hunting—in the 
lane between Turnham Green and the 
river. You can count their chances. 
They are merry plotters! And now-— 
now,” she continued, “do you know 
where you stand, Mr. Price, and whether 
it is dangerous ? ” 

“I know,” I said, trembling at that 
bloody design, which no whit surprised 
me since everything I had heard corro- 
borated it—‘“ I know what I have to do.” 

“What ?” she said. 

“Go straight to the Secretary's office,” 
I said, ‘‘and tell him. Tell him!” 

‘*You won't do it,” she answered, “ or, 
at least, I won't.” 

“Why?” I asked, atremble with ex- 
citement. 

“Why?” she echoed, mocking me ; and 
I noticed that not only were her eyes 
bright, but her lips red. ‘“ Why, frstly, 
Mr. Price, because I want to have done 
with plots and live honestly ; and that is 
not to be done on blood-money. And 
secondly, because it is dangerous—as you 
call it. Do you want to be an evidence, 
set up for all to point at, and six months 
after to be decoyed to Wapping, dropped 
into a dark hold, and carried over to 
France ?” 

“(God forbid!” I said, aghast at this 
view of things. 

‘Then have done with informing,” she 
answered, with a little spurt of heat. 
‘“Or let be, at any rate, until we are 
safe ourselves and snug in the country. 
Then if you choose, and you do nothing 
to hurt my uncle—for I will not have him 
touched—we may talk of it. But not for 
money.” 

Those words ‘‘safe and snug,” telling 
of a prospect that at that moment seemed 
of all others the most desirable in the 
world, dwelt so lovingly on my ear, that in 
place of hesitation I felt only eagerness 
and haste. 
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‘“T will go!” I said. 

* You will?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

6é And ett 

* And what ?” I said, wondering. 

She hesitated a moment, and then, 
‘**That is for you to say,” she replied, 
lowering her eyes. 

It is possible that I might not have 
understood her, even then, if I had not 
marked her face, and seen that her lips 
were quivering with a sudden shyness 
which words and manner in vain belied. 
She blushed and trembled, and, lowering 
her eyes, drew forward the shawl that 
covered her head, the street-urchin gone 
out of her. And I, seeing and under- 
standing, had other and new thoughts of 
her which remained with me. “If you 
mean that,” I said, clumsily, ‘“‘ I will make 
you my wife—if you will let me.” 

“Well, we'll see about it when we get 
to Romford,” she answered, looking ner- 
vously aside and plucking at the fringe of 
the shawl. ‘“ We have to escape first. 
And now.--listen,” she continued rapidly, 
and in her ordinary voice. ‘ My uncle is 
removing to-morrow to another hiding- 
place, and I go first with some clothes 
and baggage. He will not flit himself till 
_ itis dark. Do you put your trunk outside 
your door, and I will take it and send 
it by the Chelmsford waggon. At noon 
meet me at Clerkenwell Gate, and we will 
walk to Romford and hide there until we 
know how things are going.” 

‘Why Romford ?” I said. 

‘Why anywhere?” she answered im- 
patiently. 

That was true enough; and seeing in 
what mood she was, and that out of sheer 
contrariness she was inclined to be the 
more shrewish now because she had 
melted to me a moment before, I re- 
frained from asking further questions, 
listening instead to her minute directions, 
which were given with as much clearness 
and perspicuity as if she had dwelt on 
this escape for a twelvemonth past. It 
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was plain, indeed, that she had not fetched 
and carried for the famous Ferguson for 
nothing ; nor watched his methods to little 
purpose. Nor was this all: mingled with 
this display of precocious skill there 
constantly appeared a touch of malice 
and mischief, more natural in a boy than 
a girl, and seldom found even in boys 
where the gutter has not served for a 
school. And through this again, as 
through the folds of a shifting gauze, 
appeared that which gradually, as I 
listened, took more and more a hold on 
me—the woman. 

Yet I suppose that there never was a 
stranger love-making in the world, if love- 
making that could be called wherein one 
at least of us had in mind ten thoughts of 
fear and death for one of happiness or love, 
and a pulse attuned rather to the dreary 
drip of the wet eaves about us, and the 
monotonous yelp of a cur chained among 
the stalls, than to the flutter of desire. 

And yet, when, our plan agreed upon 
and the details settled, we turned home- 
wards and went together through the 
streets, I could not refrain from glancing 
at my companton from time to time, in 
doubt and almost in incredulity. When 
the dream refused to melt, when I found 
her still moving at my elbow, her small 
shawled head on a level with my shoulder 
—when, I say, I found her so, not love, 
but a sense of companionship and a feel- 
ing of gratulation that I was no longer 
alone, stole for the first time into my mind 
and comforted me. I had gone so many 
years through these streets solus et celebs, 
that I pricked my ears and pinched my- 
self in sheer astonishment at finding 
another beside me and other feet keeping 
time with mine, nor knew whether to be 
more confounded or relieved by the 
thought that of all persons’ interests her 
interests marched with mine. 


CHAPTER XX. 
The clocks had gone midnight when 
I parted from Mary at the door of the 
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house and groped my way upstairs to my 
room, where, throwing off my clothes, I lay 
down, not to sleep, but to revolve endlessly 
and futilely the plans we had made and 
the risks we ran, and the thousand issues 
that might come of either. Cogitation 
brought me no nearer toa knowledge of 
the event, but only heated my brain and 
increased my impatience: the latter to 
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such a degree that with the first light I 
was up and moving, and had my trunk 
packed. Nor did I fail to note the strange 
and almost incredible turn which now led 
me to look for support in my flight to the 
very person whose ominous entrance 
twenty-four hours earlier had forced me 
to lay aside the thought. 

Long before it could by any chance be 
necessary I opened my door, and softly 
carrying out my box, placed it in a dark 
corner on the landing. After this a great 
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interval elapsed, during which I conjured 
up a hundred mischances. At length I 
heard someone afoot opposite; and then 
the stumbling tread of a porter carrying 
goods down the stairs. About eleven I 
ventured to peep out, and learned with 
satisfaction that the trunk had vanished ; 
it remained therefore for me to do the 
same. Bestowing a last look on the little 
attic which had been my home so long, 
and until lately no unhappy home, 1 
took up my hat and cloak, and making 
sure for the fiftieth time that I had my 
small stock of money hidden in my 
clothes, I opened the door and, stealing 
out, stood a minute to listen before I 
descended. 

I heard nothing to alarm me; yet a 
second later [ shrieked in affright, and 
almost sank down under the sudden grip 
of a hand on my shoulder. The hand 
was Ferguson’s, who, listening at my 
chamber door, had heard me move to- 
wards it, and flattened himself against 
the wall beside it, and so, being in the 
dark corner farthest from the staircase, 
had eluded my notice. He chuckled 
vastly, at his cunning, and the fright he 
had given me, and, rocking me to and 
fro, asked me grimly what I had done 
with my fine clothes and my wig. 

‘“‘ Ay, and that is not all,” he continued. 


‘“T shall want to know a little more 
about that matter, my friend. And 
mind you, Mr. Price, the truth! The 


truth, or I will wring this tender ear of 
yours from your head. For the present, 
however, that matter may wait, I shall 
have it when I wantit. Now I have other 
work for you. Come into my room.” 

“JT am going to the tavern,” I said 
desperately ; and I hung back. “ <After- 
wards, Mr. Ferguson, I will z 

“Oh, to the tavern,” he answered, 
mimicking me. ‘ And for what?” 

“My dinner,” I faltered. 

He burst into a volley of oaths, and 
seizing me again by the shoulder ran me 
into his room. ‘ Your dinner, indeed, 
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you dirty, low-born pedlar!” he cried in a 
fury. ‘* Who are you to dine at taverns 
when the King’s business wants you? 
Stand you there and listen to me, or by 
the God above me you shall never take 
meat or drink again. Do you see this, 
you craven?” and he plucked out his 
horrible horse pistol and flourished the 
muzzle in my face. ‘‘ Mark it, and _ re- 
member that 1 am Ferguson, the famous 
Ferguson, Ferguson the plotter, and no 
little person to be thwarted! And now 
listen to me.” 

I could have. wept with rage and 
despair, knowing that with every moment 
this wretch kept me my chance of ful- 
filling the appointment at Clerkenwell 
Gate was passing, and that if he detained 
me only one half-hour longer I must be 
late. To the pistol, however, and his 
scowling, truculent, blotched face that, 
lacking the wig, which hung on a chair 
beside him, was one degree more ugly 
than its wont, there was no answer, and 
I said sullenly that I wotild-histen. 

“You had better,” he answered. 
‘“‘Mark you, there is a gentleman coming 
to see me; and to his coming and to 
what he says to me I will have a witness. 
You follow me?” 

“Yes,” I said, looking round, but in 
vain, for a way of escape. 

‘* And you are the witness. You shall 
go into that room, mark you, and you 
shall be as mute as a mouse! I put this 
little cupboard open, the back is thin and 
there is a crack in it; set your eye to 
that and you will see him. And look you, 
listen to every word, and note it; and 
keep still—keep still, or it will be the 
worse for you, Mr. Price!” 

“* Very well,” I said obediently, hope 
springing up as I thought I saw a way of 
escape. “And what time must I be 
here?” 

“You are here, and you will stay here,” 
he answered, dashing to the ground the 
scarce-born plan. ‘“‘\Vhy, man, he may 
come any minute.” 
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“ Still—if I could go out for—for two 


minutes,” I persisted, ‘“ I should be 
easier.” 
“Go out! Go out!” he cried inter- 


rupting me in a fury. ‘‘And dinners? 
And taverns? And you would be easier ! 
D’ye know, Mr. Price, I have my doubts 
about you! Ay, I have!” he continued, 
leering at me with his big, cunning 
eyes; and now thrusting his face close 
to mine, now drawing it back again. 
‘* Are you for selling us, [ wonder? Mind 
you, if that is your thought, two can play 
at that game, and I have writing of yours. 
Ay, I have writing of yours, Mr. Price, and 
for twopence I would send it where it 
will hang you. So be careful. Be care- 
ful or—give me that coat.” 

Wishing that I had the courage to strike 
him in the back, praying that the next 
word he said might choke him, hating him 
with a dumb hatred, the blacker for its 
impotence and for the menial services he 
made me do him, I gave him the long- 
skirted plum-coloured coat to which he 
pointed, and saw him clothe his lank 
ungainly figure in it, and top all with his 
freshly curled wig. He bade me tie his 
points and fasten on his sword; and this 
being done to his liking—and he was not 
very easy to please—he pulled down his 
ruffles, and walked to and fro, preening 
himself and looking a hundred times 
more ugly and loathsome for the finery 
with which, for the first time, I saw him 
bedizened. 

Preparations so unusual, by awakening 
my curiosity as to the visitor in whose 
honour they were made, diverted me from 
my own troubles, to which I had done 
no more than return when a knock came 
at the outer door. Ferguson, in a flush 
of exultation that went far to show that 
he had entertained doubts of the visitor's 
coming, thrust me into the next room, a 
mere closet, ill-lighted by one small win- 
dow, and bare, save for a _ bed-frame. 
Here he placed me beside the crack he 
had mentioned ; and whispering in my 
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ear the most fearful threats and objur- 
gations in case I moved, or proved false 
to him, he cast a last look round to assure 
himself that all was right; then he went 
back into his own apartment, where 
through my Judas-hole I saw him pause. 
The girl’s departure with the luggage had 
left the room but meagrely furnished ; 
whether this and the effect it might have 
on his visitor’s mind struck him, or he 
began at the last moment to doubt the 
prudence of his enterprise, he stood awhile 
in the middle of the floor gnawing his 
nails, and listening, or perhaps thinking. 
The drift of his reflections, however, was 
soon made clear; for on the visitor 
impatiently repeating his summons, he 
moved stealthily to one of the windows— 
which being set in the mode of garret 
windows, deep in the slope of the roof, 
gave little light—and by piling his cloak 
in a heap on the sill he contrived to 
obscure some of that little. This done, 
and crying softly ‘‘Coming ! Coming!” 
he hastened to the door and opened it, 
bowing and scraping with an immense 
show of humility. 

The man who had knocked, and who 
walked in with an impatient step as if the 
waiting had been little to his taste, was 
tall and slight; for the rest, a cloak, anda 
hat flapped low over his face, hid both 
features and complexion. I noticed that 
Ferguson bowed again and humbly, but did 
not address him ; and that the gentleman 


also kept silence until he had seen the | 


door secured behind him. Then, and as 
his host, with seeming clumsiness, brushed 
past him and so secured a position with 
his back to the light, he asked sharply, 
‘Where is he ?” 

The plotter leant his hands on the back 
of the chair and paused an instant before 
he answered. When he did he spoke 
w:th less assurance than I had ever heard 
him speak before; he even stammered a 
little. ** Your Grace,” he said, “has come 
to see a person—who—who wrote to you? 
From this house ? ” 
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“T have. Where is he ?” 

‘* Here.” 

‘‘Here? But where, man, where ?” 
the newcomer replied, looking quickly 
round. 

Still Ferguson did not move. ‘My lord 
Duke, you came here, in a word—to see 
Lord Middleton ?” he said. 

It was easy to see that the visitor’s gorge 
rose at the other’s manner, no less than at 
this naming of names. But with an effort 
he swallowed his chagrin. ‘If you know 
that, you know all,” he answered with 
composure. ‘So without more, take me 
to him. But I may as well say, sir, since 
you seem to be in his conidence——” 

‘Tt was my hand wrote the letter.” 

‘“Was it so? Then you should know, 
sir, that a madder and more foolish thing 
was never done! If my Lord Middleton,” 
the stranger continued coldly, his tone 
inclining to sarcasm rather than to feeling, 
“desired to ruin his best friend and the 
one most able to save him in a certain 
event—if he meant to requite, sir, one 
who has already suffered more than was 
reasonable in his service, by consigning 
him to destruction, he did well. Other- 
wise he was mad. Mad, or worse, to 
send such a letter to a place where he 
must know of his own knowledge that 
nine letters out of ten are opened by 
others’ hands!” 

“Vour Grace is right,” Ferguson an- 
swered drily, and in his natural voice ; at 


the sound of which, either because of its 


native harshness or because it touched 
some chord in his memory, the other 
started. ‘But the fact is,” the plotter 
continued hardily, and with a smack of 
impertinence, “ my Lord Middleton, so 
far as I know, is still with the King at 
St. Germains.” 

“ At St. Germains ?” the stranger cried. 
“With the King?” 

‘“Ves, and to be candid,” Ferguson 
answered, ‘‘I was not aware, my lord, 
that you had sent him a safe conduct.” 

“You villain!” the Duke cried, and 
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AN ENTERTAINER'S EXPERIENCES. 


corresponding pickle-jar and contents 
gave a little jump on the piano-key 
principle. I did not notice this until the 
middle of my first piece, when I saw 
a look of intense anxiety on the face of 
the curate seated in the front row, as he 
returned a wandering jar to its place. 

‘When I left the platform he said: 
‘That was a most effective selection, 
Mr. C , but there was a good deal 
of action in it, and I did have a bother 
to keep those pickle-jars on.’ 

“In addition to these eccentric floral 
decorations, further variety was introduced 
into the proceedings by a bad escape of 
gas from the meter, which was situated 
under the platform. 

‘On another occasion I was engaged 
by a certain noble lady to assist in an 
entertainment given to a number of poor 
people she was interested in. The per- 
formance took place in a large marquee, 
at either end of which were two large 
poles supporting the structure. One of 
these posts, being immediately in front 
of the platform, necessitated my saying 
a sentence from one side of the pole and 
then one from the other, an arrangement 
much appreciated by the children in the 
audience, who evidently looked on it as 
a novel combination of harangue and 
hide-and-seek. 

‘‘Among the artistes was a conjuror— 
I beg pardon, a professor of legerdemain 
-——who performed the usual tricks with 
cards and paper flowers, and then, with 
the assistance of her ladyship’s butler as 
subject, proceeded to execute divers 
eccentric operations, such as producing 
eggs from the butler’s back hair, and flags 
and playing-cards from his pockets; 
during which performances the well- 
groomed retainer grew hot and limp. 

“While this was going on her ladyship 
sidled up to me and said: 

“¢Mr. C , My servant is a most 
nervous and sensitive man, and I feel 
sure that if he is subjected to any more 
of these indignities he will give notice to 
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leave. Now, I hear that the conjurer 1s 
going to borrow his (the butler’s) hat to 
make a pudding in. Would you mind 
lending yours instead ?’ 

‘“‘T need hardly say I readily consented, 
and the butler was saved from further 
‘ indignities.’ 

““The selection of pieces for the vari- 
ous entertainments and occasions is a 
matter requiring some tact, as an error 
of judgment in this direction may bring 
down dire consequences on your devoted 
head. 

“Fancy the expression on the faces of 
the audience when a friend of mine once 
unwittingly gave ‘Simon, the Cellarer’ 
as an encore at a temperance concert ! 
The secretary’s looks at the point where 
my friend vocally intimated that the afore- 
said Simon kept to his ‘ sober six flagons 
a day’ can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

“TI was once reciting ‘Bob Crachitt’s 
Christmas Dinner’ at a similar entertain- 
ment, and only just remembered that 
‘Bob compounded some hot mixture in 
a jug with gin and lemons’ in time to 
omit the gin ! 

‘“* But the queerest incident of this kind 
that I have met with was at an Orphan 
Asylum, where I assisted in an entertain- 
ment to the children and staff. An en- 
tertainer had been singing humorous 
songs at the piano, and being encored 
was about to give another ditty. Luckily, 
however, as he went to the piano, the 
gentleman who was directing the arrange- 
ments asked him what he was going to 
sing. 

‘*¢ Oh,’ said the singer, ‘I am going to 
give ‘Our Parents.” ’ 

‘** Hang it, my dear fellow,’ said the 
director, ‘ you forget the audience are 
nearly all orphans.’ 

“Those who know the song referred to, 
with its refrain-— 

‘** It is hard to believe that our parents were so 
good,” 
will agree with me that under the circum- 
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with the manufacture of lucifer matches, 
after vainly remonstrating with her com- 
panion for too audible demonstrations of 
mirth, prodded the offending lady in the 
side, and exclaimed loudly, ‘Shut it, 
Maria, I can’t hear the bloke!’ I sup- 
pose I should have taken this as a com- 
pliment, but Iam afraid I did not. As 
the parliamentary reporters say, there was 
‘loud laughter,’ in which Maria joined. 
The recitation did not go so well after. 

‘In travelling about to fulfil engage- 
ments entertainers often meet with ludic- 
rous adventures. Even in my modest 
travels I have frequently been placed 
in very awkward predicaments. One 
country gentleman, who lived four miles 
from the station, sent an abnormally high 
gig, a very fresh horse, and an equally 
fresh stable hand to convey me to his 
residence. The road was under repair, and 
the whilom coachman seemed to take a 
fiendish delight in trying to upset the gig 
by taking the near wheel over the piles of 
road-metal which lay at intervals along the 
roadside. Added to this the wind was 
bitterly cold; and the night being dark I 
was in apleasing state of uncertainty as to 
the probability of being compelled, at short 
notice, to perform unrehearsed acrobatic 
evolutions ina heavy ulster on astone-heap. 
On reaching the house I mildly intimated 
to the host that a long drive in an open con- 
veyance on a cold night, and with a fresh 
horse, was scarcely an agreeable prelimi- 
nary to humorous recitations, and unless I 
could be sure of being conveyed back ina 
brougham I feared that the anticipation 
of another dose of gig might leave such 
a depressing effect on me as to cause me 
to substitute ‘Billy’s Rose’ and ‘ Phil 
Blood’s Leap’ for the lighter selections I 
had intended to give. This awful threat 
had the desired effect, and I returned in 
a brougham. 

“On another occasion I was engaged to 
accompany a church choir to a country 
concert, which was graced with the 
presence of several distinguished persons, 
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one noble lord taking the chair, while 
another sang a comic song. We dined 
with a gentleman who lived near the hall, 
to which we afterwards proceeded. 

‘‘As is frequently the case on such occa- 
sions in the country, the chairman was 
announced to give an address between the 
two parts of the concert. The first part 
of the concert was rather long, and it was 
late when his lordship rose to make his 
remarks. These remarks were mostly 
political and far from brief, and ere long 
the audience became impatient, but at 
last a welcome diversion was created by 
the noise accompanying the filling of a 
large cistern at the back of the platform. 
In the pauses of his lordship’s speech was 
heard the rushing of the water, until as he 
sat down it reached the level of the supply- 
pipe, and with a gurgle and a snort the 
noise subsided. This oratorical solo with 
water-tap obbligato was very quaint. 

“The concert then proceeded until we 
heard an ominous whistle, and the vicar, 
in awe-inspiring tones, informed us that 
the last London train, which he had 
promised to remind us of, had gone. 
There were fifteen people, five men and 
ten boys, stranded twenty miles from 
London ; and we mentally pictured ten 
mothers weeping for their ten lost choir- 
boys, five wives wondering why no hus- 
bands came. | 

“In the result, the station-master was 
induced to telegraph down the line to 
stop the up express due in half an hour or 
so, and the concert proceeded until some- 
one rushed in to say the mail was sig- 
nalled. 

“ Instantly we seized our hats and coats, 
and with our muddy boots under our arms 
tore through the streets in our patent-shoes 
to the station, where we found the mail- 
train waiting, the driver and the station- 
master swearing, and twenty sleepy passen- 
gers enquiring why the train was stopped. 
When we had been bundled in, and the 
train had started, I found myself and four 
choir-boys in a first-class carriage with six 
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My first item went off extremely well, and 
evidently impressed the authorities, as 
shortly after the secretary and the treasurer 
separately approached me, and, in the pecu- 
liar mysterious method usually adopted in 
paying artistes for their services, each 
handed me my fee. After waiting to see if 
any other official desired to pay a similar 
tribute, I returned one cheque. On 
hearing the noble chairman ventriloquially 
announce my second piece I ascended 
-the platform, only to find the hall in a 
perfect hubbub, and not a third of the 
audience taking the remotest notice of 
anything but tea and talk. After vainly 
endeavouring for some three minutes to 
obtain a hearing, I intimated to those 
near the platform that I would not inter- 
fere further with their enjoyment, and left 
the platform. When I had been sitting 
in the artistes’ room some minutes it 
dawned on the chairman and others that 
I was supposed to be reciting, and, on 
someone in the hall explaining matters, 
they sent an urgent request that I would 
make a further attempt, which, needless 
to say, I declined to do. 

“In conclusion, I may mention an en- 
gagement which was offered me recently, as 
a sample of the little matters I am some- 
times asked to undertake. I quote the 
words of my correspondent, a lady : 

“““We have been disappointed in the 
gentleman who we hoped would arrange 
about the performing elephant, and as 
there is no one in the neighbourhood 
who would undertake it, a lady friend 
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advised me to apply to you as she says 
you are clever in such matters. The 
idea is to hire an elephant-skin such as 
is used in pantomimes, two people to get 
inside, and another to act as showman 
and put the elephant through various 
performances. Most depends on the 
showman. Could you undertake this?’ 
“Tt will be noted that this flattering 
proposal was made to me because some- 
one else had disappointed, and no one 
else in the neighbourhood would under- 
take it. I, of course, regretted my 
inability to help a lady out of such a 
dilemma, but felt constrained to decline 
on the ground that my knowledge of that 
branch of natural history, which includes 
the habits and customs of pantomime 
elephants, was somewhat restricted. I 
have gone out of my way a good deal to 
oblige people from time to time: I have 
walked long distances from country rail- 
way stations; driven, as I said before, in 
open traps on chilly and wet nights ; 
waited in a damp room for nearly two 
hours when my items were placed third 
and nineteenth in a long programme ; 
have sung—under pressure—a baritone 
ballad in the place of an absent vocalist, 
without complaining more than the 
audience ; and have generally been crimin- 
ally good-natured. But when I am asked 
to supply myself with a sunburnt com- 
plexion and a whip, and superintend the 
uncultured evolutions of a canvas counter- 
feit elephant at a bazaar in a vicarage 
garden, it is time to say, ‘Hold, enough !’” 
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ef the beauties of symbolism, such as we 
see in the flowering of Tannhauser’s staff, 
were shown to the new-world inhabitants 
of old-world ‘St. Ogg’s”” when they set 
out to greet those pilgrims from a still 
newer world. The assemblage was black- 
coated in its attire, as it was fittingly som- 
bre in its impressiveness. Had they not 
come to pay homage at the shrine of 
“St. Ogg”? But it was a sunshiny day, 
with flowers in every garden and sunlight 
in every heart. 

George Eliot rightly and prettily says 
that the music of the waters mingled with 
the turning of the mill-wheel resembles ‘a 
great curtain of sound, shutting one out 
from the world beyond.” That is at once 
a pleasing and an_ effective simile, 
especially to one who knows his Gains- 
boro’ passing well. For this novelist did 
not write from hearsay only—but then, 
when was she ever known to do so? For 
her inimitable account of the Legend of 
St. Ogg (and for which she trusts to none 
of those “fabling tongues” of whose zeal 
Milton complained so bitterly, but rather 
to one whom she deliciously and ap- 
positely describes as ‘‘my private hagio- 
grapher ”) I must refer the reader te the 
twelfth chapter of Zhe Mill on the Floss. 
My purpose is to demonstrate in few 
words how subtly and how sincerely the 
authoress had imbibed the atmosphere of 
the old town upon the rushing A‘gir—and 
to show how worthy, how more than 
worthy, of the honour paid it by George 
Eliot “St. Ogg’s” was and is. She for- 
gets nothing, she omits no touch of the 
beautiful, either in nature or in art. “It 
is,” she exclaims enthusiastically, “a town 
‘familiar with forgotten years.’” She 
takes us back to the bloody days when 
“the long-haired sea-kings ” came up the 
Trent—when the heathen Dane, as the 
mythical, mystical legend runs, was stabbed 
by an invisible sword—when the turn of 
the Norman plunderer came—and when, 
at longer last, Puritan and Royalist 
thanked God for cach other’s blood. Is 
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not that, too, a whimsically Eliot-like 
touch in which she transports us into the 
Gainsboro’ of the nineteenth century and 
of commerce in cheeses and fleeces, 
‘which my refined readers have doubtless 
become acquainted with through the 
medium of the best classic pastorals ” ? 
This charming old place—the most 
un-English looking town in England, as 
one authority has described it—overlooks 
the Trent at a very interesting point in 
‘hat stream’s course. Modern Gainsboro’ 
has been ‘‘made,” so to speak, by the 
uprising of the great foundries owned by 
the Messrs. Marshall and others. There is 
not much of the picturesque, you will say, 
about the average iron-foundry ; and in- 
deed, of the purely “inside” picturesque, 
Gainsboro’ cannot boast much besides a 
magnificent old church, a building of 
somewhat striking architecture known 
locally as “the pillared house,” and the 
Old Hall that has been for ages the 
home of the Anderson family. Thonock 
Hall, the seat of Sir Hickman Beckett 
Bacon (who royally entertained Mr. 
Bayard on his visit), scarcely “ counts,” 
perhaps, as it is situate nearly a mile anda 
half from the town proper. Approached 
through a noble park, Thonock Hall is 
chiefly remarkable as the home of the most 
ancient baronetcy that England boasts. I 
believe I am right in saying that—not con- 
tent with merely “coming over” with 
William the Conqueror—the Conqueror’s 
Normans found the Bacon family in pos- 
session on their arrival. But the present 
representative of this ancient line main- 
tains little of feudal or baronial state, ill- 
health compelling him to live quietly. 
To my thinking, though, the charm of 
the old town immortalised anew by the 
Pilgrims’ visit lies in its geographical posi- 
tion upon the banks of the tidal river. 
This is where, at stated tides of daily 
occurrence, the Trent becomes a boiling 
torrent, and its giant “wave” —The Agir— 
rises to a height of four feet. In ancient 
days the cry of “’Ware Aigir!” was a 
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‘‘glooming flats ” wherein the eye delights 
and wherewith the heart holds com- 
munion. She takes us to where the 
chestnuts bloom while the September air 
is sweet with autumn’'s sunshine. She 
takes us by the hand to “ guide us up the 
misty stair” of this grand county’s grandest 
nature mome nts, whether it be when the 
hawthorns are bursting into bud, the June 
roses blowing, or the hollyhocks hanging 
heavily. How well she loved the familiar 
stone bridge, where to this day an official 
takes the half-penny toll ere the wayfarer 
is permitted to pass over. Once across 
(having passed out of the town, that is), 
you find yourself, provided it be the 
right time of the year, in a delightful 
country. This is Lincolnshire at her best 
and in her finest robes—the Lincolnshire 
of George Eliot and of Tennyson. “It 
was as a state of things that belonged to 
a past golden age, when prices were high. 
Surely the time was gone for ever when 
the broad river could bring up unwel- 
come ships : Russia was only the place 
where the linseed came from—the more 
the better —-making grist for the great 
vertical millstones with their scythe-like 
arms, roaring and grinding and carefully 
sweeping 25 if an informing soul were in 
them. The Catholics, bad harvests, and 
the mysterious fluctuations of trade were 
the three evils mankind had to fear; even 
the floods had not been great of late 
years. The mind of St. Ogg’s did not 
look extensively before or after. It in- 
herited a long past without thinking of it, 
and had no eyes for the spirits that walk 
the streets.” 

We who run and read, we who have 
wept and laughed over the joys and sor- 
rows of the Tulliver ménage as over the 
love-lives of Maggie, Stephen, Tom, and 
the rest, and the storm tossings of a novel 
that is in effect a wondrous psalm—we 
know well that there is a aarker side to 
the story of St. Ogg’s. Iallude, of course, 
to the flood-tide—to the final grim 
tragedy of Maggie and Tom dying in 
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each other’s arms what time the angry 
fégir ran up in boiling torrent and en- 
gulfed the landscape. We have left far 
behind the cloudless days of Tom’s and 
“‘ Magsie’s” fishing diversions, and how 
the latter deemed, in the fullness of her 
childish heart, that “it would make a very 
nice heaven to sit by the pool in that way 
and never be scolded.” Poor Maggie, 
poor true-hearted Tom! With fast-drop- 
ping tears we pass from “ Magsie’s” first 
flight, away from Tom’s scathing tongue, 
and her awe at finding that she was not 
even scolded for her freak by those at 
home—away from the little battles of a 
bitter-sweet childhood, to the flight of 
Maggie’s girlhood and its dire recompense. 
And as we read some words of a minor 
poct strike upon our ear, as almost equally 
appropriate to the girl and to ‘* St. Ogg’s”: 

After the shower the tranquil sun, 

After the snow the emerald leaves, 

Silver stars when the day is done, 

After the harvest golden sheaves. 

After the burden blissful meed, 

After the flight the downy nest, 

After the furrow the waking seed, 

After the shadowy river—rest. 

Ere she took up the pen, George 
Eliot had studied Gainsboro’s tidal river, 
its moods and impulses, to some purpose. 
She had made herself thoroughly con- 
versant with the “passionate tenderness ” 
of the /Egir, and with the sudden and 
disastrous floods that have from time 
to time brought ruin, and desolation, and 
death into the fruitful valley of the 
Trent. What more fitting, then, than 
that she should fix upon ‘St. Ogg’s ” in 
flood time for the ending of all things 
pertaining toa strange eventful history ? 
And yet not so complete an ending as to 
leave no hope of the Greater Light be. 
yond. Herein we see the infinite attrac- 
tion of George Eliot’s pathos. For as 
she exquisitely says, ‘‘ Nature repairs her 
ravages—repairs them with her sunshine 
and with human labour. The desolation 
wrought by that flood had left little 
visible trace on the face of the earth five 
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have the barrel as well as the spring, I'll 
—ITl tell you something.” 

“What, Charlie? ” 

“Ah! that’s tellings. The barrel’s no 
good without the spring. See? And 
these little cog-wheels are just the ticket 
for my engine.” 


‘‘Oh—there! Now you’ve- broken it 
all to pieces! You're a nasty, horrid, 
provoking —— ” 


“Shut up, now. You just see my 
engine working, when J fit itall up. Here 
—you shall have a look at this ; 
Ah! I should just think it zs a theatre. 
I've bought the stage-front out of my 
pocket-money, and the wings and top- 
drops and everything. It’s all ready for 
a performance, The Miller and his Men. 
All you’ve got to do is to cut out the 
characters and scenes, and paste them on 
to cardboard. See? There’s a bust-up in 
the last scene, and you shall light the 
blue-fire—unless you'd rather I did it.” 

“Oh, it’s lovely! Charlie, why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“ Got, it up as a surprise—for you. Get 
your mother’s scissors, and I'll make the 
paste. ‘Ah! come now; ain’t I a good 
brother after all?” 

“The dearest, sweetest brother in the 
world. Of course, you'll let me read out 
the play and put the characters on the 
stage P”’ 

“Tl show you how, Kitty. You 
watch me do the first performance, and 
then you'll know. I say, if you’d let me 
have that tin pencil-case a 

“Tt isn’t tin. It’s real silver.” 

“Silver, then. I could just file a touch- 
hole here, and make a rattling good 
cannon of it. It won’t hurt it a bit, and 
we could fire it off in the last scene.” 

“B—but Auntie gave it 
said—-— ” 

“Qh, all right. Keep it, stingy thing ! 
Then you shan’t cut out the characters 
for me.” 

“Are you quite sure it wouldn’t hurt 
the pencil-case ? ” 
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‘Not a bit. It'll be as good as ever.” 

“Very well, then. But where are you 
going to get the gunpowder ? ” 

‘“Why, make it, you duffer. Every boy 
knows how to make gunpowder. It’s 
only charcoal and sulphur and saltpetre. 
You cut down to the blacksmith’s, and 
ask him to give you a handful of iron- 
flings ; then we'll make some squibs.”’ 

* You —you’ll promise not to touch any: 
of my things while I’m gone ?” 

“Of course not. Girls are so silly 
about their things. Scoot away, now. 
(So/us.) Good idea, that, to get her out 
of the way. Now let’s see. I must have 
that string of beads—they’ll do for cannon- 
shot. And I can cut out a giant or two 
from her picture-book—for the stage— 
those she’s coloured will do. Ah! here’s 
what I want; rip the flannel out of her 
needle-case, and ram it into the cannon 
for wads. Anything else? Better collar 
her work-box and rummage it over when 
I’ve got. time. She won’t find it under 
my bed. Where can I get a ramrod ? 
Crikey ! Here's her ivory penholder. 
Break a bit off the end, and it'll be just 
the length.” 


NEW STYLE. 
‘“‘ Handel, dear, are you aslecp ?” 
“No. Who is it? You, Sappho ? 


Why can’t Euphrosyne attend to me?” 

‘ She’s having her posture lesson. I've 
just finished my sonnet, and I thought 
you would like your beef-tea.” 

“How much longer have I to lie here ?” 

“Only half an hour. What would you 
like to play with? Will you have the 
theatograph ?” 

“Tm tired of that. Where's the phono- 
graph P” 

‘* Here, dear.” 

“Give me something ot Wagner—-or 
Berlioz.” 

“You shall have both. Your genius is 
wonderful—everybody says so-—for a boy 
of ten. And to think you’re my very own 
brother !” 

‘“‘VY—e—es; but I've been ten for the 
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member that you play to-night before 
Royalty itself.” 
' Ah, yes. Give me my Strad, Sissy— 
the five-hundred guinea one. I will have 
the bow which is numbered threc-fifty- 
one. That’s it. Now here is a little pre- 
lude I’ve just composed. Listen! 
Eh? What do you think of it?” 

“Tt is Inspiration, Handel! Paganini 
himself cou'd not have rendered it so 
eloquently.” 
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“You think not? Well—he was a very 
fair executant, for his day. But we must 
not chatter away like this. Another 
quarter of an hour? Ah! Then you 
may put in the Wagner cylinder first. 
One’s ear must be kept in tune at all 
hours of the day. Now leave me to 
meditation. (Solus.) Ah! She's gone. 
I really must have a_brandy-and-soda. 
My ncrves are quite upset by that insolent 
manager's offer. Impertinent rascal! ” 


“THE TURN O’ THE TIDE.” 


BY SIDNEY WALTON, 


HEY told him, working for name and fame, 
To cast all gloomy ideas aside ; 
Not scowl at fate, 
But hopeful wait 
For the turn o’ the tide. 


They told him, older and just as poor, 
To toil and struggle once gave them pride ; 
For him, as them, 
No pow'r could stem 
The turn o’ the tide. 


Hil. 
They came one day with a laurel wreath, 
And bared their heads as they stepp’d inside 
To crown his head— 
But his soul had fled 
With the turn o’ the tide. 
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** Their wings beat round my house of dreams, 
Beneath the eaves they build and sing . . . 
And always each one’s coming seems 
A strange and sudden thing ! 


** And yesterday, ah! yesterday 
I flung a golden net of thought 
Across the tangled world that lay 
About me, and I caught | 


‘* A song-bird with a shining crest : 
And plumage coloured like a flame— 
A stranger, different from the rest 
I knew from whence he came 


‘* From that grey city, fair indeed 
To some but foul to those, too wise, 
Who pass her sphinx-like smile, to read 
The secret in her eyes. 


‘* And this bird sang a song that set 
My heart a-thrill with hope and power. 
Earth’s fruitless, feverish care and fret 
Fell from me in that hour. 


‘**O!come again! My soul is stirred— 
The praise and perfume of the Spring 
Is in thy voice, O ! passionate bird 
Come back to me and sing !’” 


There is a garden in one’s library, where 
grow in fragrant quiet the books of beauty, 
the books of love, and the books of laugh- 
ter. Among these we shall surely place 
Miss Custance’s Ofads, and we shall surely 
place there too, Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
Gods and Their Makers (Lane). One 
hardly knows for which to value it most, 
its love or its laughter, for woven in 
and out of the most delightful satirical 
allegory twines the most tender of human 
love stories. Mr. Lang has_ touched 
anthropology to dainty issues before to- 
day, but who could have thought that out 
of the rubbish of the idol shops, those 
hideous little deities of wood and clay, 
which began life as gods, and end it, 
according to an American poet, as paper- 
weights, anyone could have made so 
charming a whim. 

Peeti, the hero, is a little savage boy— 
such as little Christian boys and_ girls 
thank God they are not in Sunday 
school hymns—living in a_ typically 
savage manner, among typically savage 
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people. The wigwams, the sacred en- 
closure where dwelt the high priest 
with his gods, the gourd fields, these 
made his home. Now, among his tribe 
it was the custom for each individual 
to. make his own god, and in this 
manner. When one had attained to a 
certain age, the age we would call it 
for “confirmation,” the god who had 
chosen us to choose him would appear 
to us in a dream and give us direc- 
tions as to the visible form he would 
prefer to take. Having embodied this 
idea of deity to the best of our ability, 
the result had to be submitted to 
the high priest for consecration and 
possible alterations. The priest also 
provided gods for the unimaginative. 
Well, Peeti’s god has come to him 
in a dream and expressed his wishes. 
‘Let me be made of a gourd,” he 
had said, ‘‘and let my countenance 
be fierce, and for food give me_ the 
shedding of men’s teeth!” and Peet 
had answered solemnly, ‘Thou shalt 
be made of a gourd; and thy counten- 
ance shall be fierce; and for food I 
will give thee the shedding of men’s 
teeth.” Now, Peeti, like most men who 
afterwards become atheists, is by nature 
sincerely and_ passionately religious, he 
is, in fact, of the stuff that makes 
prophets and iconoclasts, so with the 
earliest light he is off to the gourd fields, 
and within a few hours he has carved out 
a god of most awe-inspiring appearance, 
Never had there been seen such an em- 
bodiment of ferocity and greed as this 
Katchywallah—for that was his chosen 
name. Fortunately, Peeti had by him 
a great store of shed teeth which he had 
been collecting for some time, and these, 
with a few he managed to loosen from 
his own devoted gums, provided the god 
with a fine first meal, which rattled 
terribly in his stomach whenever he was 
moved. ‘The next thing was to exhibit 
the god to Peeti’s little sweetheart and 
worshipper-of all-work, Aystah, and to ex- 
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tract from her, if possible, the offering 
of a loose tooth or two. Aystah did 
not at first come up to expectations in 
regard to terror and reverence, but the 
god soon asserted himself. ‘ ‘ Whatever 
is it,— that thing of Peeti?’ she said. ‘It 
is Katchywallah, his god.’ ‘Bah! bah! 
what a beast of a one! like himself, so !’ 
‘If she says it, he bites her!’ cried 
Peeti, launching the god towards her, 
so that the rattle sprang again. ‘Then 
Aystah did scream in a complete and 
female manner, rolling over on her face 
in the grass, and throwing up her legs 
so that no evil thing might come near 
her. ‘She gives him a tooth,’ said 
Peeti, ‘and Katchywallah forgives her.’ 
After a good deal of explanation on his 
part, and remonstrance on hers, Aystah 
was got to sit up and feel round her 
mouth to see if she had not a tooth, 
which by something kinder than brute 
force might be extracted. She had such 
an one ripe for dropping, one that 
wriggled and swung as she touched 
it; for Petti there was long coaxing to 
be done, patiently and with threats, be- 
fore she mustered courage sufficient for 
the uprooting.” 

‘* Sundry little pulls made to look like 
tugs were given, and then a piteous 
grimace. ‘It’s so tight in! Peeti does 
not know how tight!’ ‘Let him feel,’ 
said Peeti; and then his wicked hand 
went in at the large mouth held guile- 
lessly open, and took tender hold. The 
next moment it came out, driven before 
the wind of a loud cry; but with it the 
tooth came captive ; and after the first 
cry, wrung from her by horror of his 
treachery, Aystah began to forget the 
importance of her pain as she watched 
the feeding deity. She heard her tooth 
go ‘clink’ as it joined itself to Peeti’s 
within Katchywallah’s interior. And then 
Pecti gave her her reward, biting her, 
patting her back, and = naming her 
‘Shadow of Peet’ Nay, had another of 
her teeth been at all comfortably loose, 
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she would have let him filch it for a 
repetition of like praise, and did a thing 
much more brave, and in greater merit 


of kisses, when, to please him, she 
touched with her lips the  brindled 
paunch, and said, following Peeti’s 


dictation, ‘Great! oh, great is King 
Katchy, greater than most !’” 

This will give the reader some idea 
of what to expect in Gods and their 
Makers, though it but faintly suggests 
the skill, the humour, and the pathos, 
the subtle satire, with which Mr. 
Housman develops his theme ; from this 
day, when Peeti is the most devoted 
deist in the tribe, to the time when by 
various stages of persecution (commenc- 
ing with his refusal to have Katchywallah 
in any way tampered with by the priest), 
he and Aystah are exiled to that mys- 
terious, and, as it proved, irresistibly 
comic island of the gods, whence they 
finally sail away on the great  sea- 
currents to the beautiful golden future 
love spreads sunrise-like before them. 
As they had pushed out into the water a 
feeble litle fish-god had come swimming 
after them, piteously whimpering ‘‘ O take 
me too, take me too,” and the woman's 
heart had relented fora moment. ‘Qh, 
let me take him! just this one! ”—a 
charming touch that !—but the man had 
been firm. ‘They had had enough of 
gods. ‘There should be no gods in the 
world they were going to, unless you call 
love a god—the boy-god to whom only 
one theology in all the world had been 
kind, a god so human that ke must be 
divine. 

And thus we bid Peeti and Aystah 
good-bye sailing ‘‘ on the great  sea- 
current.” 

Among the books of love we shall 
certainly place Zhe Romance of Isabel 
Lady Burton, ‘told in part by herself and 
in part by W. H. Wikins” (Hutchinson 
& Co.). Surely never woman loved as 
this woman, we say, as we close a book 
which though it may have irritated us by 
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Its excessive sentimentality, and by its 
frequent theatricality, ends in fascinating 
us by the vitality and sincerity of the 
noble love-story it so vividly and so un- 
reservedly tells. Miss Stisted, a niece otf 
Lady Burton’s, had recently written a so- 
called Zrue Life of Sir Richard Burton, in 
which, with considerable bitterness, she 
endeavoured to dwarf and ridicule and 
specifically misrepresent what was evidently 
to her the irritatingly flamboyant persona- 
lity of her aunt. Mr. Wilkins takes her 
various charges one by one in an effectively 
judicial spirit, and, as no one could have 
doubted, entirely refutes them. Isabel 
Burton may indeed not always have loved 
wisely, but that she loved well is not open 
to doubt. In some respects her nature 
was a little “cheap,” her intellect was 
second-rate, and much of her poetry was 
rather gaudy rhetoric, but her power of 
loving amounted to genius. ‘That, and 
her impressive devotion to her religion, 
set her securely among the world’s great 
women. Her story would be good to 
read if for no other reason than that it is 
the story of one of those personalities 
(rare survivals to-day) who live their life 
with a sense of its mysterious importance. 
Science with its cosmic way of looking at 
things has made it seem rather silly to 
some of us to take our little “lives of a 
day” with the old seriousness. What 
does a human life more or less, what do 
a million human lives more or less, matter 
in so unspeakably extended a universe ? 
One might as well believe in astrology and 
predestination. Isabel Burton did, and 
what is called superstition plays not the 
least picturesque part in her picturesque 
life. While still a very young woman, and 
long before she had set eyes on her future 
husband, a gipsy named Hagar Burto 1 
once told her horoscope in these words : 
“You will cross the sea, and be in the 
same town with your Destiny and know 
it not. Every obstacle will rise up against 
you, and such a combination of circum- 
stances, that it will require all your courage, 
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energy, and intelligence to meet them. 
Your life will be like one swimming 
against big waves; but God will be with 
you, and you will always win. You will 
fix your eye on your polar star, and you 
will go for that without looking right or 
left. You will bear the name of our tribe 
and be right proud of tt. You will be as 
we are, but far greater than we. Your 
life is all wandering, change and adventure. 
One soul in two bodies in life or death, 
never long apart. Show this to the man 
you take for your husband. 
‘““HAGAR BuRTON.” 

We may chatter ‘‘ superstition” as we 
please, but the words I have underlined 
call for some more original explanation. 
About a year after, holidaying at Boulogne, 
Isabel Arundell and her sister came sud- 
denly face to face with Richard Burton on 
the Ramparts. 

‘*“ He looked at me,” she writes in her 
autobiography, “as though he read me 
through and through in a moment, and 
started a little. I was completely mag- 
netised ; and when we had got a little dis- 
tance away, I turned to my sister, and 
whispered to her, ‘ That man will marry 
me.’ The next day he was there again, and 
he foflowed us, and chalked up, “ May I 
speak to you ?’ leaving the chalk on the 
wall; so I took up the chalk and wrote 
back, ‘No; mother will be angry’; and 
mother found it, and was angry; and 
after that we were stricter prisoners than 
ever.” Isabel’s mother remained angry 
to the end, oppusing her daughter’s mar- 
riage to Burton from first to last. How- 
ever, from the ecstatic moment that Isabel 
was able to write in her diary, ‘“ Richard 
loves me,” all opposition was in vain. 
Not height nor depth, nor principalities 
nor powers, should separate Isabel from 
the love of Richard. Any who still re- 
main interested in the old-fashioned sub- 
ject of first love will treasure Chapter VI. of 
Volume I. among the most spontaneously 
veracious documents on the subject. Its 
school-girlish nazzvefé often makes one 
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smile, as when Isabel vehemently declares 
that “all that has been written or said on 
the subject of the first kiss is trash com- 
pared to the reality,” but the passion of 
it, the lovely devotion !—ah me! 

Again, it is hardly possible to read 
without tears the chapter called ‘‘ At 
Last,” with such extracts from her diary 
as these :— . | 
_ “The principal and leading features of 
my future life are going to be: 

“* Marriage with Richard. 

“ My parents’ blessing and pardon. 

“A man-child. 

“‘An appointment, money earned by 
literature and publishing. 

‘A little society. 

“‘ Doing a great deal of good. 

‘* Much travelling.” 

How touching, too, are those ‘ Rules 
for my guidance as a wife,” which, in a 
spirit of unwonted dedication, she wrote 
during the three weeks of solemn prepara- 
tion before her marriage. 

Here are one or two of them. Young 
wives please copy::— 

“ry. Let your husband find in you a 
companion, friend, and adviser, and con- 
iidante, that he may miss nothing at home ; 
and let him find in the wife what he and 
many other men fancy is only to be found 
in a mistress, that he may seek nothing 
out of his home. 

‘‘s. Be prepared at any moment to 
follow him at an hour’s notice, and rough 
it like a man. . 

“6. Do not try to hide your affection 
for him, but Ict him see and feel it in 
every action. Never refuse him = any- 
thing he asks. Observe a certain amount 
of reserve and delicacy before him. 
Keep up the honeymoon romance, 
whether at home or in the desert. At 
the same time do not make prudish 
bothers, which only disgust, and are not 
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true modesty. Io not make the mistake 
of neglecting your personal appearance, 
but try to look well and dress well to 
please his eye. 

“‘8, Never confide your domestic 
affairs to your female friends. 

“‘g, Hide his faults from everyone, and 
back him up through every difficulty and 
trouble ; but with his peculiar tempera- 
ment advocate peace whenever it is con- 
sistent with his honour before the world. 

“ro. Never permit anyone to tell you 
anything about him, especially of his 
conduct with regard to other women. 
Never answer when he finds fault ; and 
never reproach him when he is in the 
wrong, especially when he tells you of it, 
nor take advantage of it when you are 
angry ; and always keep his heart up 
when he has made a failure. 

“13. Donot bother him with religious 
talk. You might ¢vy to say a 
little prayer zzth him every night before 
laying down to sleep, and gently draw 
him to be good to the poor and more 
gentle and forbearing to others.” 

Even the hard young heart of Miss 
Stisted must surely melt at this last 
pathetic touch, though one may not re- 
commend wifely acceptance of the ‘‘never 
refuse him anything he asks” for hus- 
bands in general. Isabel Burton was 
evidently a “man’s woman” body and 
soul— “she for the God in him ”*—but 
is it quite disproven yet that so woman 
best fulfils her destiny? At all events, 
woman as such a wife is surely a nobler 
and more inspiring creature to contem- 
plate than the wife of the modern mar- 
Tiage, in which the husband is the “ help- 
meet ”—to his wife’s pleasures ! 


The husband's in the city 
Toiling for the money, 
The wife’s in the West End 
Lating bread and honey, 
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alliances. Count Persigny, the French 
_ambassador in London, and the Empe- 
rors kinsman, Count Flahault, warned 
the Government that this language might 
precipitate war by aggravating the mutual 
Irritation between the two countries. The 
danger, however, was averted when Lord 
Jolin stated later that as the French Em- 
peror had undertaken to consult the 
Kuropean Powers regarding the neutra- 
lised portions of Savoy, the question 
might be regarded as satisfactorily settled. 
But although Lord Palmerston had written 
in January that “there was no ground for 
imputing to Napoleon unsteadiness of 
purpose in regard to his views about 
Italy,” the idea had become fixed in the 
mind of the English Premier that the 
French Emperor was working his way to 
an opportunity for avenging Waterloo. 

It was scarcely a favourable time, when 
the two nations were on unfriendly terms, 
for settling between them the terms of an 
international commercial treaty. But this 


great work, thanks to the devoted exer-_ 


tions of Mr. Cobden and to the courage, 
patience, and intelligence of the Emperor, 
became an accomplished fact in 1860. 
‘he broad lines of the famous treaty may 
be shortly stated. France undertook to 
reduce all duties on English manufac- 
tures 30 per cent. as a maximum, and on 
Iinglish coal and coke to fifteen centimes 
the 10> kilogrammes. England abolished 
duties on French manufactures, and re- 
duced the duty on wines to one shilling a 
gallon rising to two in proportion to alco- 
holic strength. The most favoured nation 
clause gave to each country the benefit of 
any reduction or remission of duty either 
might grant to a third Power. The treaty 
was signed for ten years, and within those 
ten years the value of imports from I*rance 
to England was more than doubled. 

A meeting of the French Emperor with 
the Prince Regent of Prussia (later Kaiser 
William I.) and the sovereigns of Germany 
then at Baden-Baden, took place on June 
16th, 1860. ‘Phe Emperor at once ex- 
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plained that he had sought the interview 
as an ernest of his pacific intentions and 
to dispel the excitement which an appre- 
hension regarding his designs on a portion 
of their country had given rise to among 
the Germans. Nothing, he said, could 
be further from his thoughts than to dis- 
sever any territory from Germany and 
incorporate it with France. So clamorous, 
however, the Emperor remarked, had been 
the outcry of the German Press, that some- 
thing must be done to convince Germany 
of his sincerity. What form should this 
take? Nothing could be easier, was the 
reply. Most of the German sovereigns 
were then in Baden. Let the Emperor 
tell them what he told the Prince Regent, 
and the news of his desire to refrain from 
distursing Germany would speedily per- 
meate the country. While the guest of 
the Grand Duke at Baden, the Emperor 
met in the course of a single day the 
Kings of Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Hanover, the Grand Dukes of Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Saxe-Weimar, the Dukes 
of Nassau and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
the Prince of Hohenzollern. It was quite 
a “‘parterre of princes.” When the Em- 
peror returned to Paris on the rgth, the 
Moniteur announced that “his sponta- 
neous mission of peace and goodwill 
would tend to consolidate the peace of 
Europe.” 

On June 24th of this year died the 
ex-Ning Jerome, the last surviving 
brother of Napoleon the Great. In the 
autumn the Emperor made a progress 
through his recent acquisitions of Savoy 
and Nice, and paid a visit to the cradle 
of his race in Corsica. ‘The year ended 
sadly.—in September the Empress lost her 
beloved sister, the Duchess of Alba; and 
in the winter, because of domestic disagree- 
ments, the Empress made a journey to 
Scotland. She visited the Queen (Dec. 
4th), who records in her diary: ‘‘ She 
looked thin and pale as amiable 
and natural as ever.” a 

In the autumn of 1860 the I[’mperor 
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dangerous to postpone concessions until 
popular anger had been aroused. Now 
was the right moment—neither too soon 
nor too late.” M. Thiers followed with a 
description of the liberties requisite for 
true national freedom. For himself, he 
required personal liberty, electoral liberty, 
. free speech, and a free Press ; these con- 
stituted his ‘missionaries of liberty.” 
Those phrases were caught up and ban- 
died about. The time for the attack was 
ill-chosen ; for so complete was the free- 
dom of the working classes to combine 
that Paris was without cabs owing to a 
strike of cabmen. This strike occurred 
when the Emperor was making a tour in 
Algeria in 1865. The Empress, who was 
Regent, was implored to interfere to com- 
pel the cabmen to resume work ; but she 
resolutely declined to interfere with the 
liberty which had just been granted. In 
the session of 1866 MM. Buffet and 
Thiers were the chief spokesmen of the 
Opposition ; and they asked for nothing 
that should not have been granted, or 
which the Emperor was not anxious to 
grant to loyal men. But the six years 
of constitutional government had de- 
veloped, not reform, but the sinister pur- 
poses of a masked revolutionary party. 
The result as a whole disappointed the 
Emperor, and he betrayed his chagrin 
when, in his reply to the Address of 1866, 
he said significantly: ‘‘ We are in quest 
of that liberty which enlightens and dis- 
cusses the conduct of the Government, 
and not that which becomes an arm to 
undermine and destroy it.” 

The part taken by France and England 
in the negotiations preceding and follow- 
ing the invasion of Denmark by the 
Austrians and Prussians was not credit- 
able to either. It was proposed that the 
two Powers should offer mediation on the 
basis of the treaty engagements of 1852. 
A declinature on the part of Germany was 
to be met by a British Squadron at 
Copenhagen anda French Army Corps 
on the Rhine frontier ; but to this proposal 
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both France and Russia declined to agree. 
The Emperor Napoleon was in no mood 
to accept suggestions from the English 
Ministers ; having in his mind the defeat 
of the Congress he had proposed—a de- 
feat which was in the main their work. 
He met the proposal of England with cold 
reserve when she suddenlyturncd to him to 
co-operate with her. In June the British 
Government applied to the French Em- 
peror a second time to co-operate actively 
in defence of the Danes. The Emperor 
again declined the terms offered by Eng- 
land, but tendered his moral support. 
The share of France in those transactions 
must be attributed in great part to the 
state of the Emperor’s health, as well as 
to the condition of perplexity and mis- 
trust in which the failure of the Congress 
had left him. When in June Lord Cow- 
ley pressed him to go to war in alliance 
with England, the Emperor was suffering 
acutely from the cruel disease the charac- 
ter of which his physicians long misunder- 
stood. He hesitated to commit the 
fortunes of his country and his dynasty to 
the issues of a great war; and the Eng- 
lish Government took advantage of his 
characteristic indecision to declare in 
Parliament that since France would not 
fight for the Treaty of 1852, England 
must decline to enter single-handed into 
the fray. 

The future of the Elbe Duchies was 
played at pitch-and-toss with for the best 
part of a year; but the details of the 
nefarious game were too intricate to be 
followed herc. The Gastein Convention, 
signed on 14th August, 1895, provided 
that Austria should sell to Prussia the 
Duchy of I.auenburg for 2,500,ooothalers ; 
thus making market of rights of which 
she was but a trustee for the German 
Confederation. The Confederation was 
offended by this trafficking; and the 
Prussian Parliament denounced a trans- 
action for which it assumed that Prussia 
would have to find the cash. But King 
William drew this sting from his refractory 
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Austria rejected it, and the Congress was 
a failure. 

On the morrow of Sadowa (4th July, 
1866), the Monifeur contained the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

‘“‘ An important event has occurred. 

*‘ After having vindicated the honour 
of his arms in Italy, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, acceding to the views of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, as expressed in his 
letter to his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on the 11th June, cedes Venetia to the 
emperor of the French, and accepts his 
mediation to arrange a peace between the 
belligerents. The Emperor hastened to 
respond to his appeal; and immediately 
addressed himself to the Kings of Prussia 
and Italy, to arrange the terms of an 
armistice.” 

After the battle of Sadowa, and onward 
to the signature of the Treaty of Prague on 
August 23rd, the hesitations and discus- 
sions in the Imperial councils were of the 
most lamentable kind. The Emperor was 
very ill, and anxious to find relief at 
Vichy from excruciating suffering. It 
was scarcely to be wondered at that a 
ruler who was grossly ignorant of the true 
state of his own army should have mis- 
judged the military condition of his 
neighbour ; and his errors on this score 
had landed him in a most deplorable 
dilemma. In reply to a telegram from 
Napoleon, King William answered that 
‘we are prepared toaccept your mediation, 
but of an armistice there can be talk only 
when we get from Austria the pledge of 
an acceptable peace.” ‘‘ What is your 
‘pledge of an acceptable peace ’?” asked 
Napoleon, whose conception of the duty 
of a mediator was peculiar; for he had 
undertaken to intervene on behalf of 
fallen Austria, and yet was willing, for a 
solid consideration, to mediate in favour 
of Prussia. The answer from Bismarck 
was: ‘Exclusion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, erection of a new 
Federal State under Prussia, and her 
acquisition of certain lands previously 
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interfering with her free and natural de- 
velopment.” 

Monsieur Benedetti, the French Am- 
bassador at Berlin, made his appearance 
at the Prussian headquarters and made 
himself cheerfully fussy in the business ot 
mediation. After much journeying to 
and fro between the Prussian headquarters 
and Vienna he brought out to Nikols- 
burg, where the King and Bismarck were 
residing, the triumphant news that with 
infinite pains he had prevailed on Francis 
Joseph to accept the proposals of 
Napoleon as the basis of negotiations. 
With perfect frankness Bismarck declared 
that while the King was willing to accept 
the Napoleonic suggestions as the base of 
a five days’ armistice, the main condition of 
a definite peace could only be the cession 
to Prussia of Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse. 
Benedetti affected to believe that in mak- 
ing such “ monstrous demands ” Bismarck 
was not in earnest. Bismarck retorted 
that none of the European States would 
seriously oppose the designs of Prussia. 
‘“What of France ?” asked Benedetti. 
‘Your Emperor,” said Bismarck, “ cannot 
dispute our right to annex the territories 
specified.” ‘Perhaps not,” answered 
Benedetti, slyly, ‘‘on condition of your 
giving us Mayence, and restoring us the 
Rhine-frontier of 1814.” Bismarck quietly 
observed that the question of ‘ compensa- 
tion” to France could best be settled 
after the conclusion of peace with Austria, 
which meanwhile. was the most pressing 
matter in hand. Benedetti assented ; and 
a week later Bismarck quietly informed him 
that the preliminaries of peace had been 
duly signed by himself and the two 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, without any 
participation on the part of the French 
representative. 

The following is an extract from a speech 
of Bismarck in the Reichstag, May and, 
1871: “On 6th August, 1866, I was 
treated to a visit from the French Am- 
hassador, who in brief language delivered 
the ultimatum—Cede Mayence to France, 
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or expect an immediate declaration of 
war. Of course I did not hesitate one 
second with my answer, and it was, ‘ Very 
well, then, let there be war!’ With this 
reply M. Benedetti went back to Paris, 
where they thought over the matter and 
gave me to understand that his (Bene- 
detti’s) first instructions were extorted 
from the Emperor during his illness.” A 
letter from Benedetti to Bismarck dated 
5th August, 1866, enclosed the draft of a 
treaty in his handwriting, the terms of 
which are as follow: “‘ France to regain 
the territory, at present belonging to 
Prussia, which was French in 1814; 
Prussia to obtain from the King of Bavaria 
and the Grand Duke of Hesse the cession 
of the territory which they possess on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and to transfer the 
same to France; all provisions which 
attached tothe Germanic Confederation the 
territories placed under the Sovereignty of 
the King of the Netherlands, as well as 
those relative to the right of garrison in 
the fortress of Luxembourg.” The South 
German States had already agreed to sign 
secret treaties conferring the command 
of their respective armies on the King of 


Prussia in the event of a national struggle. | 


They were signed on 22nd August, the 
very day before the signature of the ‘Treaty 
of Prague which secured to the Southern 
States “ an international and independent 
existence”; but the fact was kept secret 
until the following year, when it was di- 
vulged as a counter-stroke to the schemes 
of Louis Napoleon. 

On his return from Vichy early in 
August the Emperor found the situation 
very gloomy. Benedetti had returned 
to Paris with the utter refusal on Bis- 
marck’s part to take into consideration 
the claims of France to obtain such an 


accession of territory as would redress - 


the balance of power, disturbed by the 
immense conquests of Prussia. France 
had been used by the Prussian statesman 
while he needed her help; but now he 
required her no longer. When a negotia- 
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tion was sent him from Paris with a 
memorandum in which the establishment 
of a neutral State on the Rhine frontier 
was submitted, Bismarck declined to 
receive the French envoy and referred 
him to an underl:ng, who told him that 
Prussia would listen neither to territorial 
compensations nor to the neutralisation 
of German territory. Even the clause 
which had been inserted in the peace 
preliminaries at the instance of France 
in favour of North Schleswig was on the 
point of having been omitted from the 
definitive treaty, so defiant had the Iron 
Count become between Nikolsburg and 
Prague under the influence of victory. 
He bluntly declared that he owed no 
wages to France; he described her pro- 
ceedings as a policy of pour-botres; and 
his countrymen, emulating his __ spirit, 
laughed at caricatures in shop-windows 
which presented Napoleon in ridiculous 
and abject attitudes. A Prussian mem- 
ber of the Paris Jockey Club angered 
the young Frenchmen of society by laying 
a heavy bet that Bismarck would not 
let France have the smallest German 
village. He won his bet. 

It would seem that the 7é/e of Bene- 
detti was to indite, ps0 manu, draft 
treaties of a more or less nefarious 
character, which were cynically dictated 
by Bismarcx and then locked up until 
a time should come when they might 
advantageously see the light. The most 
memorable of those drafts was revealed 
to an indignant Europe in the columns 
of Zhe Times a few days after the com- 
mencement of the Franco-German War. 
It was pretended by Benedetti that this 
shameful treaty was the suggestion of 
Bismarck ; who, he said, offered Belgium 
and Luxembourg to France in return for 
the latter’s aid in “crowning his work, 
and extending the domination of Prussia 
from the Baltic tothe Alps.” If Bismarck 
made such a proposal it could only have 
been with the object of befooling the 
simple Benedetti, with whom he seems to 
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with France, whereby the latter was to 
acquire the Grand Duchy by purchase. 
On the French side there was anxiety 
that the negotiation should be kept secret 
from Prussia till the bargain had been 
carried out; but the King of Holland 
did not see his way to this, and formally 
notified Prussia of the transaction in 
progress. Prussia refused her assent and 
further refused to withdraw the garrison. 
The Duchy was German soil and the 
public feeling of Prussia ran high against 
any alienation of it. On the other hand, 
France was in a state of acute excitement. 
Her national jealousy of Prussia, lowering 
luridly ever since Sadowa, flashed out 
vehemently against the idea that an 
arranzement to which the Emperor of the 
French had agreed, was to be abandoned 
merely because Prussia thought fit to for- 
bid it. 

War seemed imminent; yet the guiding 
forces on neither side really desired war. 
It has been said that Bismarck had great 
difficulty in restraining King William 
from responding actively to the fervid 
demands of his people; but this appar- 
ently is only gossip. Prussia would fight if 
need were ; but she was not yet quite ready 
for war. On the other hand, Napoleon 
was not eagerfor war. He would have been 
the reverse of eager had he come to the 
knowledge of the condition his army was 
in; but he was not a man who searched 
deeply into things. Both nations were 
nevertheless arming when the intervention 
of the European Powers effected a settle- 
ment. The Duchy became a _ neutral 
state under the guarantee of the Powers. 
Luxemboury was to cease to be a fortified 
city and the Prussian garrison was with- 
drawn. War, at least for the moment, 
was averted; and there were sanguine 
people who believed that an era of lasting 
peace had dawned on Europe. 

The ink cf the treaty was scarcely dry 
When King William, accompanied by his 
ereat Minister, arrived in Paris on a visit 
to the Emperor Napoleon. It was the 
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summer of the Great Exhibition of 1867, 
when Napoleon was on the summit of the 
great soap-bubble he had blown and was 
able to vie with his illustrious relative in 
the temporary possession of a “‘parterre 
of Princes.” ‘The Tzar had arrived in 
advance of King William and was re- 
siding in the Elysée. ‘The Crown Prince 
and Princess were already in Paris before 
the King arrived on June 5th. Bismarck 
had fired his salute to France before 
leaving Berlin, in the announcement that 
he had concluded with the South German 
States a full understanding between them 
and the North German Confederation. 
At the railway station his Majesty was 
received by the Emperor accompanied 
by the Ministers and Marshals of the 
Empire, and escorted to his quarters in 
the Pavilion Marsan, one of the wings of 
the Tuileries. After presenting his 
obeisance to the Empress his hostess he 
went to visit the Tzar in the Elysée, who 
returned the visit next morning. Later 
in the day Napoleon and his guests drove 
to Longchamps to witness on that field a 
review of 60,000 French soldiers. It was 
not the first review that William had seen 
there nor was it to be the last. In 1814 
he had witnessed the combined hosts of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia march past 
the saluting point at which a Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian monarch sat on 
horseback. Russian and Prussian mon- 
archs were now again at the same 
saluting base; the grandson of Francis 
was to come later—for the moment he 
was being crowned King of Hungary 
on the Kronungsberg of Pesth. Five 
years later William was to look again 
on an armed pageant on the Long- 
champs sward, when his host of 1867 
was to be his prisoner and the troops 
he was to review the conquerors of 
Irance. 

3ismarck made himself visible to the 
Parisians in his Landwehr cuirassier 
uniform crowned by the spiked helmet 
and it is recorded that the Parisians 
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the theatre so very apparent by frequent, and, I venture to say, somewhat inappro- 
priate sneers (outside the pale of criticism) at ———— and the management of this 
house. I need hardly say that we have no reason to fear the results of anything you 
may write if you come on Monday, and I am well aware that it would be very foolish 
to resent anything that might be written in a spirit of fair criticism. But this I 
think I am entitled to ask, that the seat we have reserved shall not be utilised for any 
purpose other than that of legitimate criticism. I feel sure that after the matter has 
been placed befcre you in its proper light, you will, if you come yourself, make up your 
mind to forget any personal feeling towards the management f/f for that night only. 
‘Trusting that the success of your play, Zhe Swordsman’s Daughter, has not been 
adversely affected by that of - 

And this is rather tasty from a lady : ? 

“Your contempt for me as a woman is nothing compared to my contempt for you 
asaman. All the world knows you, your writings and your criticisms, why you praise 
some, and why you abuse others. Anda good many people know me, and God knows 
us both.” 

Or again : 

“Be careful what you write if you goto the theatre to-morrow. Be careful, be 
discreet, be cautious. Your Hysterical Hyberbole and your vindictive sarcasm leave 
at home. Iam not angry with you now, don’t make me so again. Don’t make any 
more enemies. ‘Be good, dear child.’ You know the rest; you’re a poet yourself. 
Without prejudice, as the lawyers put it.” 

Or take this from the puerile pen of the weakly relative of a chivalrous manager, 
who hid behind his back, and dealt blows vicariously : 

‘‘ Now we do earnestly appeal to the dramatic profession whose hearts have been 
gladdened by the poetry of ¢Ais man, to raise some great fund which will enable 
him to flee away with his broken heart and his split infinitives to ———-. There he 
will forget, and teach us to forget, ‘he bad part he once played in London.” 

No, my dear sir, we who are in earnest in our work do not write for actors 
and actresses, who calmly forget the thousand columns of often undeserved praise, 
and never forgive the one sentence of honest disparagement. We write for the public, 
and for thirty-seven years my public has never turned its back upon me; “never 
turned its back, but marched breast forward,” and said: 





‘* Bid him forward breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive, cry ‘Speed !’ fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 


¢ ® e ¢ * 


In replying to the question I assume that it refers to Dramatic 
Sir Edward ~~“ Critics on the Daily Press. ‘Their functions seem to me to be re- 
Russell thinks their julated by the general principles of newspaper work. ‘The first 
mission is truth- Autacot ; Leonel This should be d 
telling. uty of a newspaper is to chronicle events. is should be done 
with truth ; in a spirit as far as possible impartial ; and, except in 
obvious pleasantry, without any caricature. The arrangement of the contents of a 
newspaper is at its best architectonic. In the apportionment of space, in the choice 
of diction, and in relative emphasis of pronouncement, there should be a just regard 
to the importance of the subject, to the force of any conviction the management of 
the journal may desire to give effect to, and also—of necessity, though this considera- 
tion is inferior—-to the demands or expectations of the public mind for the ffme_ being 
i. regard to any matter that is recorded. 

Comment is usual and useful both for the guidance and the generation of opinion. 
Predilection cannot be excluded, but a sound editor, except in cases where he per- 
ceives an obligation in duty to make operative a strong and deliberate bias, will reduce 
to a minimum the effect of predilection on the work of himself and of his contributors. 
As a man of honour he will not suffer even a righteous predilection to betray his paper 
into misrepresentation or wrong judgment. ‘This rule involves a great deal of trouble 
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in the selection of writers, for it is much easier to hire brilliant wiiting ability than 
sound judgment ; and still more trouble in the supervision of what 1s written. Some 
newspapers have been managed on the principle of toning all the writing to one 
manner, or one manner for each class of theme. Others have been managed on the 
principle of giving free play to the writers’ idiosyncrasies or exploitations or affectations. 
Dramatic criticism has rarely been subjected to much editorial control unless the 
editor has himself been a dramatic critic. Even then control is apt to be given up in 
despair becausé¢ the editor is often absent from performances and must trust the critic 
or critics he suggests. ‘This 1s especially in the great cities and towns out of London, 
where it is the fsage to notice in Tuesday’s papers performances which have taken 
place at two or more theatres on the previous evening, and where it is therefore 
necessary that’several members of the staff should be able to write passably in detail- 
ing and appraising theatrical events. ‘The extent to which special individual gift may 
be allowed to affect literary product is even more important in dramatic than in other 
criticism, because it is easier for very cruel injustice to be done to the actors, a worthy 
and sensitive class of public servants. As to authors they can take care of themselves; 
but it is not a principal duty of dramatic critics, as some might suppose, to ignore 
the aims of authors, to mistake their methods, or to make their, at all events, arduous 
labour a cue for frivolous misconstruction, whether humorous or merely stupid. A 
critic, no doubt, is as much bound to produce work which is readable, attractive, 
and as literature meritorious, as a manager is bound to produce effective plays ; but 
he is not entitled to achieve distinction unjustly at any other persons’ expense. 

One way of making personal contributions to public amusement, now prevalent 
among dramatic critics, is distinctly objectionable. They ought not to obtrude irrele- 
vantly their own habits, their ways of living, the effect of such and such dinners, on their 
feelings at a theatre, —what they heard said in the stalls,and soon. Thisis a very low, 
and I find it a very unamusing form of the personal equation. In legitimate ways 
dramatic critics can yield from their individual faculties and acquisittons very accept- 
able special pleasures to newspaper readers. Dramatic notices cannot be largely 
learned or elaborately zsthetic, but they always derive distinction from whatever 
erudition, whatever culture of taste, whatever power of speculation, writers of them can 
bring to bear upon their task within its proper limits. ‘Che duty of establishing and 
enforcing standards of excellence is one which should be performed with at least as 
much discretion as enthusiasm, and is often best done rather in the manner of dis- 
cussion than in the tone of dogmatism. The happiest moments of a generous dra- 
matic critic are those in which he points out to the public great merit or promise in an 
actor or actress hitherto unknown to fame. Many of our sprightliest writers have for 
various reasons never had this satisfaction —a fact worth their thinking over. While 
the vivacity of dramatic critics has of late years increased, there has been less atten- 
tion to literary form. An ideal dramatic notice should be, as were those of John 
Oxenford of Zhe Times, strung easily and naturally upon some apt and graceful 
thread of idea ; and to yield the public its information in the guise of the greatest 
pleasure it should be in paragraphs, each paragraph a sort of stanza. The chief 
purpose of a dramatic criticism in a daily newspaper is to acquaint the public 
promptly, pleasantly, and worthily with a new theatrical event and to offer com- 
ments upon it which, while interesting and admirable in themselves, will help the in- 
telligent enjoyment of playgoers, and uphold as far as the critic can sound require- 
ments as to the quality of stage amusements. 


® % + * * 


What are Dramatic Critics for? In the first place, for show. You 
must have noticed how enthusiasts in the front row of the pit on a L. F. Austin says 
first-night beguile the tedium of waiting by pointing out to one they are for show. 
another those judicial luminaries, William Shaw, Clement Archer, and George Bernard 
Scott. Some pittites, by way of rehearsing their lungs, cheer the arrival of well- 
known artistes in the stalls —Mr. Bancroft, let us say, or Mr. Chamberlain ; but the 
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thoughtful persons in the front row are admiring the impassive exterior of the critics. 
The pit is like the man in Bret Harte’s story, who went about with a shot-gun bewailiny 
his lack of calm. (He pronounced it “kam.”) ‘The front row yearns for the “kam ™ 
which adorns the marble features of George Bernard Scott when the house is thun- 
dering its applause of some telling “situation.” In barbarous times the critic was wont 
to display feeling on such occasions. John Churchill sat in the pit with a cudgel, 
which proved a useful medium for the communication of his impressions to his neigh- 
bours. Nowadays the critic symbolises the eternal principles of justice by a lonely 
austerity. Neither smile nor censure flits across his brow, and the cudgel is at home 
with the inkstand. Another use of him is to supply the young actress with her first 
“notices,” but for which she would turn, in sheer despair, to hospital nursing or some 
other shocking career. You remember the actor in Daudet, who, desolated by public 
neglect, would pose against a mantelpiece at an evening party, and start a recitation 
without waiting to be asked. In London this assertion of personal deserts is made un- 
necessary by the “notice.” I began journalism as a dramatic critic at the age of nine- 
teen —it 1s always the literary impulse of our teens to write about the Stage—and the first 
live actress of my acquaintance, when I diffidently mentioned my paper, exclaimed joy- 
fully, ‘‘ What! Zhe Hedgehog! Why, it once gave me a notice as long as my arm! ” 
Then, diving into a reticule, she extracted from its miscellaneous contents this immortal 
panegyric, and read me every word! There.are further uses of dramatic critics, but they 
would fill volumes. 
eS & ® e # 


ease eis What are Dramatic Critics for? Why, sir, they do such 
siete safetye admirable service in so many different ways, that I certainly cannot 
waige. sum up my answer in the limited space you are willing to allot. 

Consider how they preserve the self-respect of manager, author, 
and actor! <A bad play is produced, and it fails, as bad plays sometimes will. ‘The 
manager is at first inclined to be hurt at the notion that his judgment has been at 
fault ; the pride of the dramatist is wounded at the too evident fact that his work does 
not draw. The actor cannot help perceiving, with the ugly gaps in the seats before 
him, that he is not a sufficient attraction to fill the house. What are Dramatic Critics 
for? Why, to bear the blame in cases such as this! Of course, the failure is due to 
their iniquitous attacks’ on the excellent piece so artistically presented, attacks 
manifestly inspired by malice, or by lack of ordinary common-sense and appreciation 
(?), in which thought those concerned in the failure find consolation. 

The critics do duty as a sort of safety-valve, through which players and play- 
wrights can relieve themselves by blowing off steam. It is such a comfort to find 
someone whom you can stigmatise as a rogue or a fool, in explanation of your own 
shortcomings,—and here the critic is always available. ‘Then, again, are not critics 
useful to playgoers ? Some.of these latter cannot think, and have no perception- - 
one recognises that truth by their senseless applause in the wrong place. The critics 
think for them, provide them with ideas, illustrations, even jocularities at times, which 
the playgoer of. this class adopts, and retails as his own to the lady he takes down to 
dinner, or is called upon elsewhere to entertain. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the playgoer has ideas from which the critic differs ; 
and here, obviously, isan opportunity of showing intellectual superiority by denouncing 
the stupidity of the idiot who writes notices for Zhe JJuorning Dash or The Evening 
Asterisk, The critic, therefore, is useful in furnishing subjects for conversation ; no 
slight boon if you reflect how many persons find it difficult to provide small talk of 
even the smallest possible description, when they think they ought to say something. 
It is asserted on some hands that critics are useful in adding to the revenues of 
p ulterers and wine merchants, chicken and champagne being the diet on which their 
intelligence is stimulated by sympathetic managers. There ave occasions when critics, 
sifted with real knowledge of dramatic and histrionic requirements, do valuable service— 
by encouraging good work ; by dwelling on and drawing attention to meritorious details, 
evident to their trained eyes, which would be likely to escape casual notice; by helping 
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to purify the stage by the denunciation of obscenities and Ibsenities (often the same 
thing) ; by pointing out weak places in a way that enables authors and actors to 
strengthen points in which they have fallen short. But these occasions are, I suppose, 
so rare as to be scarcely worth mention. I prefer the wing, and now that some of the 
‘*’80’s”” are a little ‘ off,” am content with “’84’s ”’—however, this is personal. 


* + * * * 


To the question, “‘ Do Dramatic Critics serve any purpose?” I 
reply, briefly, and with conviction—None whatever: except that by Davenport Adams 
their lucubrations they help to draw attention to the existence of a opines that they 
play and its performance. A theatrical notice is practically anadver- re of no use. 
tisement. The public learns from it that a certatn entertainment is 
being given at a certain theatre, and what one man (or woman) thinks of it. The de- 
gree of importance attached to the notice will depend upon the knowledge and acute- 
ness of its readers. Apart from that I can see no use in dramatic (or should we not 
rather say ‘‘theatrical ”?) criticism. In most cases it is not criticism at all ; it is only 
a series of spse-dixits, depending for their value and acceptance upon the personality of 
their utterer. However, when criticism is unanimous, one notice is virtually as good as 
another ; when it is conflicting, who is to weigh opposing observations and assess their 
force? My advice to playgoers would be to read no criticism which is not signed, and 
not to read much even of that which 7s. It would be well if lovers of the theatre judged 
for themselves more than they do. Of this we may be sure—that with the spread of 
culture, the professional critic will disappear. When (much virtue in “when” !) the 
public is sufficiently educated, it will do its own criticism. Such strength as theatrical 
comment has at this moment lies mainly in the ignorance or the indifference of those 
who are impressed by it. 

* * * * + 


By thé grace of a long-suffering Editor, I contribute one word to 
this solemn discussion—for the simple but effective reason that I Cross Standing 
am not dramatically-eritical now, whatever my crimes in the past says, ‘ Be fair.” 
may have been. ‘‘Songs unsung are ever the fairest,” says the 
man who has taught their business to all the serious-minded playwrights of this epoch 
—and so, because such criticisms as I might he guilty of sleep sound in the valley 
of the dim and distant future, I venture to illustrate the best way not to answer the 
question: Do Dramatic Critics serve any purpose? 

By the time that we have appraised at their respective values the flamboyant 
English of a Clement Scott, the preposterous paradoxes of a Bernard Shaw, and the 
pardonable fanaticism of a William Archer, we have gone far towards discovering 
what the legitimate end and aim of the fair-minded critic is or ought to be. It occurs 
to me that a combination of the trio of writers in question would be the deau ideal 
of a theatre critic. The true function of friendship, I find, is boredom (‘ Friendship 
means deception,” mutters our Norwegian, darkly) ; but the true function of friends hip- 
in-criticism is not to bore. Neither is it, however, to overpraise or to underrate— 
though you certainly would not gather this from much of the criticism that you 
read ! 

‘The dramatic critic has become an entity, a serious factor, and, what is more, a real 
necessity of the playgoing age in which we live. His responsibility is great and actual. 
It isa commonplace that the public are the best critics ; but is the proverb as true as 
it sounds? The man in the pit often allows himself to be led by the nose by the 
critic of his favourite morning or evening paper. I remember being present at an 
interesting and laughable debate on the subject of ‘‘ Organised opposition ” on first- 
nights of new plays. It was generally agreed that there is no such thing as an “ or- 
ganised opposition” among audicnces, however freely these may at times display their 
disapprobation. On the other hand, the man in the street must ofttimes marvel at 
the extraordinary unanimity with which the critical faculty laud or condemn particular 
productions. 
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